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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  COUNT  CAVOUI 


"Thosb  whom  the  gods  love,  die 
yonnc,"  said  the  ancients  :  how  fortunate 
would  they  have  esteemed  one  who  had 
carried  through,  with  uniform  success,  an 
euterprise  of  such  unparalleled  audacity 
that,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
speaking  of  our  own  great,  patriot  Btates- 
man  Hampden,  he  alone  had  "  a  heart  to 
conceive,  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongae  to 
persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute  it ;"  and 
who  then  died  jnst  as  be  had  set  his  se^l 
on  the  undertaking  which,  from  being 
the  dream  of  his  youth,  became  the  labor 
of  his  manhood,  and  finally,  his  claim  to 
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the  grateful  homage  of  all  future  genera- 
tions, sinking  down  into  his  gi'ave  in  the 
full  glory  of  his  intellect,  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  power  and  fame,  amid  the  tears 
of  friends  and  relations,  mourned  for  by 
millions  of  his  own  nation  who  had  never 
even  seen  his  face,  while  neighboring  peo- 
ples echoed  hack  the  note  of  woe,  and  Lis 
very  enemies  bowed  their  heads  in  re- 
spectful awe.  Such  fortune  would  have 
seemed  too  much  for  any  one  child  of 
earth,  yet  this  was  in  very  truth  the  lot 
of  Camillo  Bfnso,  Count  de  Cavour,  bo 
lately  removed  from  amongst  us.  Pos- 
terity will  probably  record  as  its  verdict 
that,  though  too  soon  for  Italy,  fw  him- 
self his  death  was  the  crowning  fortune 
of  his  life ;  so  high  had  he  elimbed,  that 
even  fresh  successes  could  scarcely  (lave 
seemed  other  than  a  descent  after  those 
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that  had  gone  before.  In  some  sense, 
indeed,  his  work  may  be  called  incom- 
plete, since  lie  sank,  like  Moses,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  promised  land,  yet  so 
clearly  had  he  marked  out  the  road  to  be 
pui'sued,  that  the  Joshua  who  caught  the 
emblems  of  command  as  they  dropped  from 
his  dying  hand,  can  scarcely  win  greater 
glory  than  by  steadily  executing  his  plans, 
the  triumph  of  the  iiving  being  itself  a 
new  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Could  we  divest  ourselves  of  personal 
feelings,  we  might  recognize  a  poetical 
appositeness  in  the  death  of  Cavour  ensu- 
ing immediately  after  the  first  celebration 
of  the  fete  for  the  national  unity  of  Italy — 
that  darling  object  for  which  he  had  lived 
and  toiled — just  as  the  army,  which  his 
genius  had  roused  afler  the  crushing  field 
of  Novara,  by  pointing  the  way  which 
conducted  it  to  the  regenerative  baptism 
of  blood  on  the  Tchernaya,  at  Palest ro, 
and  Castelfidardo,  had  consecrated  those 
triumphs  by  receiving  a  new  name ;  so 
that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  ban- 
ners inscribed  "Arraata  Italiana"  were 
borne  in  public,  was  at  the  funeral  of  the 
very  man  to  whom  that  designation  was 
mainly  owing :  never  could  he  have  been 
mourned  over  with  such  tenderness  and 
unanimity  as  at  that  peculiar  moment. 
It  was,  however,  the  singular  characteris- 
tic of  Count  de  Cavour  to  inspire  attach- 
ment, no  less  than  admiration,  and  as  all 
earthly  affoction  is  proverbially  selfish, 
those  who  at  any  time  had  the  privilege 
of  approaching  him,  can  not  but  share  in 
the  passionate,  and,  as  it  were,  pei*sonal 
grief  of  the  Italian  people,  at  tlie  loss  of 
their  "  Papa  Camillo,"  as  the  great  states- 
man was  affectionately  termed,  and  feel 
that  they  would  fain  have  seen  his  days 
prolonged,  albeit  at  the  expense  of  dra- 
matic propriety.  But  he  is  gone  to  the 
bourn  whence  none  ever  return,  and  that 
lamentation  may  not  be  altogether  in 
vain,  it  is  well,  before  the  rapid  current 
of  passing  events  sweeps  us  too  far  away, 
to  cast  a  tributary  flower  of  respect  on 
the  lowly  tomb  of  Santena,  and  seek  to 
garner  up  the  moral  lesson  which  we  can 
not  fail  to  derive  from  considering  the 
life  and  character  of  one  in  whom  a  great 
state  recognizes  a  founder  and  a  creator. 

Camillo  Benso,  Count  de  Cavour, 
was  born  at  Turin  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1810,  the  second  son  of  an  ancient  and  il- 
lustrious race,  tracing  back  its  pedigree 
far  into  the  dark  ages,  when  we  find  it 


already  in  possession  of  thefiefsof  Chieri, 
which,  acquired  about  1150,  are  still  own- 
ed by  the  femily,  and  accordingly  its  then 
head,  the  Marquis  Michael  Joseph,  was  a 
thorough  representative  of  the  haughty 
and  bigoted  aristocracy  of  Piedmont,  (so 
much  so  that  the  memory  of  the  father 
for  a  long  while  cast  a  doubtful  shadow 
over  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  son,)  while 
his  wife  sprang  from  the  no  less  noble 
Genevese  house  of  Sellon.  Though  born 
at  the  very  zenith  of  the  first  French  Em- 
pire, the  future  statesman  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  infant  when  the  sudden  ,ex- 
tinction  of  that  splendid  meteor  brought 
back  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.,  with  all  the  antiquated  re- 
ligious, political,  and  legislative  institu- 
tions of  old  Piedmont  in  his  train,  and 
therefore,  after  having  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  consigned,  in  1820,  to 
the  military  college  of  Turin,  whence  he 
issued  after  some  yeara  as  the  page  of 
King  Carlo  Felice,  the  last  prince  of  the 
elder  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Such 
an  education  would  scarcely  have  seemed 
fitted  to  develop  the  powers  of  an  inci- 
pient journalist  and  liberal  minister ;  but 
it  was  the  orthodox  training  for  a  young 
noble  of  old  Piedmont,  where  every  mem- • 
ber  of  the  aristocracy  held  himself  bound 
to  pass  at  least  some  years  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state,  at  a  time  when  all 
advancement  depended  on  the  personal 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  old 
Marquis  looked  to  nothing  beyond.  His 
son,  however,  seems  to  have  given  early 
indications  of  his  tendency  to  depart  from 
the  common  course;  for  it  is  recorded 
that  his  vivacity  and  independence  of 
spirit  caused  no  little  scandal  at  the  stiff 
Court  of  Turin,  where  he  seems  to  have 
played  the  part  of  Cherubino  in  Beaumar- 
chais'  comedy,  while  the  distinguished 
Professor  Plana  already  cited  him  as  the 
best  of  his  mathematical  pupils.  He, 
however,  found  the  position  of  a  courtier 
so  uncongenial,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  glad  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  a 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  engineers 
quartered  at  Genoa. 

Though  so  young,  he  had  already  at- 
tained such  proficiency  in  his  professional 
studies,  that  he  was  soon  employed  in 
making  surveys  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  it  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  one  of  the  earliest  public  em- 
ployments of  the  stateman,  who,  toward 
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the  close  of  his  career,  was  destined  to 
fix  the  political  frontiers  of  his  country  at 
the   natural  mountain   boundary,  should 
have  been  the  drawing-up  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  fort  intended  to  guard 
the  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice.    But  neither 
military  pursuits,  nor  the  pleasures  of  his 
age  and  society,  which  Count  de  Cavour 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  with  the  keenest 
relish,  sufficed  to  absorb  all  the  activity 
of  his  restless  mind.     French  had  'been 
the  language  of  his  infancy,  and  to  his 
death  was  more  familiar  to  him  than  even 
Italian.     While  still  a  youth  he  made  him- 
self master  of  English,   which    he  both 
spoke  and  wrote  with  remarkable  facility, 
and  became  deeply  engaged  in  the  study 
of  Adam  Smith  and  other  works  bearing 
on  political  economy,  finance,  or  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  our  country;  so  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  if  we  date  from  this 
early  period  his  deep-rooted    admiration 
and  attachment  for  England.     The  poli- 
tics of  the  day  also  excited  his  earnest  at- 
tention, and  while   he  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English  Reform  Bill  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  he  was  already  beginning 
to  meditate   on   the    fortunes  of  Italy. 
Genoa  was  then  the  scene  of  the  first  ef- 
forts   and  consniracies  of  Mazzini,  and 
though  the  practical  genius  of  the  young 
Cavour  preserved  him  from  the  fond  be- 
lief that  the  liberty  and   unity  of  Italy 
could  be  achieved  by  underground  plots 
and    secret    machinations,    that    illusion 
which  has  led  astray  so  many  noble  spirits, 
wasting,  or  even  woi*se,  talents  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, his  liberal  opinions  were  too  manifest 
for  him  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the   authorities,  and  in    1832,   some   uiy 
guarded  expressions  consigned  him  as  a 
punishment   to   the   gloomy   garrison  of 
Foit  du  Bard,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  a  lady  of  Turin,  who 
had  condoled  with  him  on  his  misfortune : 
"Je  vous  remercie,  madame  la  marquise, 
pour  lUnteret  que  vous  prenez  a  ma  dis- 
grace ;  mais  croyez  le  bien,  je  ferai  tout  de 
mSme  ma  carriere.  J'ai  beaucoup  d'ambi- 
tion,  une  ambition  enorme,  et  lorsque  je 
serai  viinistre,  j'espere  que  je  la  justifierai, 
puis  que  dansmes  r^vesje  me  vois  dejamin- 
latre  du  Royaume  I'ltalie. —  C.  Cavour." 
A  singular  prescience  this,  in  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers  of  twenty-two,  undergoing 
punishment  for  his  liberal  opinions,  which 
lu  an  officer,  were  then  considered  an  of  i 


fense  little  short  of  high   treason,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  state  of  Italy,  the 
movements  of  the  Duchies,  and  Romagna 
trampled  down  by  a  foreign  soldiery,  Na- 
ples apathetic,  Austria  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  the 
only  sovereign  who  could  be  suspected  of 
even  national  tendencies,  withheld  from 
all  manifestation  of  them  by  engagements 
to  his  predecessor  which  seemed  to  fetter 
his  very  soul.     It  is  little  less  singular 
that,  when  shortTy  afterward,  having  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  army.  Count 
de  Cavour  wished  to  visit  Lombardy,  the 
Austrian  police  should  have  absolutely  de- 
nied him  leave  to  enter  that  province,  and 
though  this  refusal  was  rescinded  shortly 
afterward,  an  order  was  given  to  watch 
him  as  a  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  to 
note  the  houses  in  Milan  which  he  visited, 
and  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated. 
In  1835,  Count  de  Cavour  left  Italy  for 
the  firet  time,  and  during  the  seven  years 
he   spent  abroad,  resided  alternately  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England.     The 
last  was  the  cquntry  of  his  preference ; 
and  had  the  future  been  unvailed  before 
him,  he  could  scarcely  have  prepared  him- 
self for  his  great  destiny  as  parliamentary 
leader  and   constitutional  minister  more 
judiciously,  than   by   the    assiduity   and 
eagerness   with   which    he  followed  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
studied   every    social,   agricultural,    and 
financial  subject  that  his  quick  spirit  of 
observation   brought   under    his    notice. 
His  views  on  all  these  points  formed  the 
matter  of  various  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
first  developed  his  talents  as  a  writer ; 
that  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ireland, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  germination 
of  his  ideas  on  legal  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion and  parliamentary  warfare,  may  be 
especially  cited  as  one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative  and    remarkable  productions  on 
English  affiiirs  which  ever  flowed  from  a 
foreign  pen,  and  when  Count  de  Cavour 
returned  home  in  1842,  it  was  to  apply 
practically  the  lessons    he  had   learned 
abroad. 

Times  had  changed  for  the  better  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  though  the  field 
of  political  action  was  still  closed,  the 
activity  of  a  thoughtful  lover  of  his  coun- 
try might  find  vent  in  other  directions. 
Count  de  Cavour  was  one  of  the  oriorinal 
founders  of  the  Societa  Agraria,  (agricul- 
tural society,)  intended  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping the  material  resources  of  Pied- 
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mont,  and  he  soon  became  chief  editor  of 
the  journal  of  the  society,  in  which  he  en- 
ergetically combated  (thirty-first  August, 
1843,)  a  scheme  for  establishing  model 
&rms  imder  the  Immediate  direction  of 
the  government,  for  even  thus  early  he 
had  embraced  the  belief  that  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  progress  of  a  people,  is 
the  liberty  of  initiative.  The  death  of 
his  father  having  by  this  time  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune  and 
large  landed  estates,  he  "began  practically 
to  essay  the  theories  he  propounded  at 
Turin,  employing  as  much  eloquence  and 
earnestness  to  persuade  his  bailiff  of  the 
merits  of  an  improved  plow,  or  a  new 
breed  of  pigs,  as  he  afterward  devoted 
to  inducing  the  chambers  to  adopt  some 
political  plan  of  unparalleled  boldness  ;  for 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  throw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  prosecution 
of  any  idea  that  seized  hold  of  him,  and 
while  no  scheme  was  too  vast  for  his  in- 
telligence, no  detail  seemed  too  small  to  en- 
gross his  whole  attention.  Every  thought 
that  passed  through  his  mind  was  either 
flung  aside  or  grew  rapidly  into  a  convic- 
tion, which,  with  a  natural  expansiveness 
that  has  often  been  charged  against  him 
as  a  tendency  to  despotism,  he  eagerly 
sought  to  impress  on  all  around  him.  Nor 
did  these  occupations  suffice.  More  from 
love  of  excitement  than  any  other  motive, 
he  entered  on  a  series  of  bold  speculations 
(only  to  be  relinquished,  suddenly  and 
finally,  the  day  he  was  appointed  a  mihis- 
ter  of  the  Crown,)  which  proved  generally 
successful,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  less 
venturesome  and  somewhat  commonplace 
elder  brother,  who  watched  his  proceed- 
inojswith  affectionate  dread  lest  he  should 
involve  himself  in  difficulties  ;  he  made 
plans  for  railroads,  and  was  an  active  pro- 
moter of  infant  schools,  and  other  attempts 
to  improve  education. 

Five  years  thus  passed  away ;  till,  to- 
ward the  end  of  1847,  deeming  that  the 
time  for  more  direct  efforts  had  at  length 
come,  he  set  up  the  Risorgimeyito^  a  paper 
of  moderate  and  constitutional  liberal 
views,  destined  to  exert  no  inconsiderable 
influence,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends. 
Counts  Balbo  and  Santa  Rosa,  Buoncom- 
pagni,  and  Azeglio,  himself  assuming  the 
office  of  chief  writer  and  responsible  edi- 
tor. Events  were  now  rapidly  maturing 
to  a  crisis  ;  the  liberalism  displayed  by 
Pius  IX.  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  had  acted  like  a  spark  igniting  a 


train  of  gunpowder ;  the  Italian  party 
every  where  raised  its  head ;  and  in  the 
first  days  of  1848  the  liberals  of  Piedmont 
met  to  consider  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  The  majority,  including  the  most 
violent  democrats,  were  in  favor  of  asking 
for  reforms,  when  Count  de  Cavour  sud- 
denly advocated  the  demand  for  a  consti- 
tution. "  Give  us  but  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  writing,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  and 
all  else  will  speedily  follow."  A  petition 
was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  which,  though  never  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  and  now  long  since 
forgotten,  then  weighed  heavily  in  the 
scale  favorable  to  the  grant  of  the  Statuto, 
and  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  frame  an  electoral  law. 
Count  de  Cavour  became  one  of  its  princi- 
pal members.  Experience  and  the  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  the  State  have  since 
then  caused  many  modifications  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  but  the  essential  clauses  of  the 
law  now  in  force  are  still  those  originally 
adopted  at  his  suggestion. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  events 
of  the  next  two  years,  important  though 
they  were,  as  foreign  to  our  subject,  for 
Count  de  Cavour  exercised  no  direct 
influence  upon  them.  Nevertheless  he 
speedily  made  himself  remarked  by  the 
singularly  independent  and  original  atti- 
tude he  assumed  in  the  first  Sardinian 
chamber,  where  he  sat  as  deputy  for  the 
college  of  Turin,  which,  save  for  one  short 
interval,  he  continued  to  represent  till  his 
death,  and  took  his  place  m  the  center. 
Holding  aloof  from  all  factions,  his  conduct 
was  ever  that  of  one  who  felt  in  himself 
the  strength  to  form  a  party  of  his  own, 
and  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  all  the 
responsibility  of  power.  Thus,  though  de- 
nounced as  a  renegade  by  those  with 
whom  birth  and  education  would  natural- 
ly have  connected  him,  and  in  spite  of  his 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  necessity  of  war  to  the  knife  with  Aus- 
tria, the  left  soon  perceived  who  was  their 
most  formidable  antagonist,  and  the  ex- 
treme democrats  vowed  against  him  that 
deadly  hatred  which,  kept  down  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  by  dread  of  his 
sharp  sarcasm  and  unfailing  logic,  alone 
dared  to  break  forth  in  indecent  exulta- 
tion over  his  tomb.  The  force  of  those 
weapons  was  not  then  known,  and  Count 
de  Cavour  found  himself  the  butt  of  un- 
ceasing attacks  both  in  the  press  and  the 
chamber,  where,  when  the  arguments  of 
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his  opponents  failed,  the  cries  and  hisses 
of  the  tribunes  often  drowned  his  voice. 
This  enmity  even  went  so  far  as  to  cause 
an  unknown  candidate  to  be  preferred  to 
him  in  the  elections  of  January,  1849. 
But  the  future  minister  was  not  one  to  be 
turned  from  his  course  by  idle  clamor  ; 
he  went  his  way,  opposing  or  supporting 
the  ministries  that  rapidly  succeeded  one 
another  during  that  stormy  epoch,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  ac- 
knowledging but  one  aim,  one  principle — 
the  greatness  and  good  of  Italy,  the  invio- 
lable sanctity  of  the  law.  From  the  fourth 
of  July,  when  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  bill  for  the  annexation  df  Lombardy, 
he  was  perpetually  in  the  breach,  pouring 
forth  in  the  tribune — as  long  as  that  re- 
mained open  to  him  —  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  Jdisorgimento^  his  views  on 
every  question  of  the  day.  In  these 
emanations  of  his  intellect,  all,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  remarkable  for  vigor 
of  expression,  clearness  of  view,  and  logi- 
cal sequence  of  argument,  we  can  not 
fill  to  recognize  the  leading  ideas  which 
Inspired  his  ministerial  career.  His  depth 
of  acquired  knowledge  on  financial  subjects 
was  not  more  singular  than  the  native 
loftiness  of  spirit  which,  so  early  as  22d 
July,  1848,  led  him  to  induce  the  Cham- 
ber to  reject  all  exceptional  legislation 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  while 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  he  entered  on 
the  field  of  speculation,  as,  for  example, 
the  speech  on  the  opportunity  or  inop- 
portunity  of  war,  (20th  October,  1848,) 
and  the  article  entitled  "Revolutionary 
Methods,"  of  the  16th  November,  his 
words,  now  that  we  read  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  seem  those  of  one  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  second-sight.  By 
all  these  efforts,  Count  de  Cavour  made 
himself  noted  among  the  statesmen  of 
Piedmont ;  but  public  opinion,  which 
once  conquered  was  never'  to  waver  in 
its  allegiance  to  him,  was  first  conciliated 
in  his  favor  by  his  recommendation  of 
Count  Siccardi  as  keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  his  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  (7th  March,  1850,) 
in  which  we  discern  the  early  workings 
of  his  mind  on  the  great  problem  which 
occupied  his  last  days,  Chiesa  libera  in 
libero  Stato ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  fol- 
lowing October,  that,  on  the  death  of 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  the  then  Premier, 
proposed  to  the  King  his  nomination  to 


the  vacant  post.  "  Take  care,"  observed 
Victor  Emmanuel,  "  if  Cavour  once  enter 
the  Cabinet*  he  will  soon  be  master  of  you 
all."  Never  was  prophecy  more  literally 
fulfilled. 

Had  Piedmont  been  a  great  state,  the 
acts  of  Count  de  Cavour,  during  the  time 
he  remained  a  member  of  the  Azeglio 
Cabinet,  would  have  sufiiced  to  secure 
to  him  a  lasting  European  reputation. 
From  the  moment  he  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment, intrusted  with  the  departments 
of  commerce  and  agnculture,  and  of  ma- 
rine, to  which  the  portfolio  of  finance 
was  added  early  in  1851,  he  practically 
commenced  the  peculiar  work  of  his  life — 
the  organization  of  the  conservative  forces 
of  his  country,  and  their  direction  to  the 
achievement  of  the  ends  of  revolutions  \ 
for  the  characteristic  which,  more  than 
any  other,  sets  him  apart  from  all  co- 
temporary  statesmen,  is,  that  with  aspira- 
tions no  less  ardent  and  entire  than  those 
of  Mazzini  himself,  his  chosen  instruments 
were  the  upper  and  middle  classes  —  in 
Italy,  even  more  than  'elsewhere,  imbued 
with  the  constitutional  timidity  of  men 
who  have  a  large  stake  to  risk.  The 
position  was  a  most  difficult  one.  Pied- 
mont was  isolated  both  without  and  with- 
in the  peninsula ;  her  constitution  was 
the  object  of  constant  attacks,  in  which  ex- 
treme conservatives  and  democrats  equal- 
ly joined  ;  her  finances  were  shatter- 
ed. It  was  no  ordinary  man  who  could 
then  foresee  the  day  when  she  would 
become  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Italian  liberty ;  and  had  they  been  ends, 
as  they  were  only  means,  the  treaties  of 
commerce  with  England  and  the  minor 
states  of  Europe,  (1851,)  with  France, 
(1852,)  the  systematic  inauguration  of 
the  strategic  railway  net,  and  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  tariff  on  free- trade 
principles,  would  have  seemed  colossal  en- 
terprises under  such  circumstances.  Yet, 
though  Cavour  dared  all  this,  supporting 
his  measures  in  a  series  of  speeches  on 
finance,  commerce,  and  the  press,  among 
which  we  may  specially  cite  those  on  free- 
trade,  (14th  April,  1851,)  on  the  press, 
(5th  January,)  the  budget,  (28th  Janua- 
ry,) and  the  French  treaty,  (8th  April, 
1852,)  so  masterly,  as  in  each  successive 
case  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  chambers ; 
and,  more  than  this,  by  applying  his  con- 
summate knowledge  of  English  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  impressed  upon  the  Sar- 
dinian chambers  those  usages  of  business 
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and  courteous  discussion  which  have  es- 
pecially distinguished  them  from  all  other 
free  continental  assemblies.  Piedmont  was 
80  microscopic  a  state,  that  her  progress 
remained  totally  unperceived  save  by 
those  whom  fortuitous  circumstances  led 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ;  and  even  in  the  peninsula  itself, 
few,  if  any,  appreciated  the  skill  which, 
in  the  treaties  of  commerce,  foreshadow- 
ed the  system  of  alliances  to  culminate 
in  the  Crimea  ;  or  when,  in  May,  1852, 
Count  de  Cavour  broke  with  Azeglio 
and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  on 
the  express  grounds  that  they  were  tam- 
pering with  interests  which  admitted  of 
no  compromise  —  even  divined  that  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Italian  monarchy 
were  already  laid. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  Count  de  Ca- 
vour paid  a  flying  visit  to  England  and 
France  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  we 
believe,  that  he  fli^st  met,  face  to  face,  the 
man  with  whom  his  destiny  was  to  be  so 
intimately  connected,  Napoleon  III,,  who 
at  once  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  Soon,  however,  he  was  called 
home  by  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  to  see  his  calculations  of  the 
previous  spring  verified  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Azeglio  Cabinet,  which,  weakened 
by  its  failure  to  obtain  a  favorable  concor- 
*iBkit  from  Rome,  did  not  feel  equal  to  en- 
countering a  fresh  parliamentary  cam- 
paign deprived  of  its  best  champion.  The 
King  first  summoned  Cavour,  but  he  hav- 
ing made  it  an  absolute  condition  that 
©very  thought  of  further  negotiation  with 
the  Papal  court  should  be  abandoned, 
various  other  combinations  were  essayed 
by  Marquis  Alfieri  and  Count  Balbo,  and 
it  was  not  until  all  had  failed,  that  Cavour 
received  carte  blanche,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  composed  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  himself  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  council  and  the  minis- 
try of  finance,  to  which,  later,  he  added 
foreign  affairs,  one  department  never 
seeming  enough  for  his  insatiable  activity. 
Henceforth  first,  or  rather  sole  minister, 
for  his  colleagues  were  but  pawns  to  be 
moved  or  set  aside  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  game,  secretaries  whom  he 
changed  without  exciting  even  the  pass- 
ing curiosity  of  the  public,  so  certain  was 
it  that  he  would  stamp  upon  all  the  po- 
tent impress  of  his  own  genius,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  his  aim  with  longer  and 
bolder  strides,  and  we  too  must  now  take 


a  wider  range,  for  from  this  time,  Sardi- 
nia was  wedded  to  the  Cavourian  policy, 
by  it  to  stand  or  fall,  and  the  biography 
of  one  man  becomes  the  history  of  Italy, 

At  first,  however.  Count  de  Cavour 
seemed  disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
completion  of  the  internal  reforms.     He 
was  preparing  the  dwarf  Piedmont  for  a 
)ife-anddeath-struggle  with  the  giant  Aus- 
tria, and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
armor  of  proof,  and  of  careful) v  testing 
every  plate  of  the  cuirass;  so  the  inter- 
nal administration,  the  code,   the  tariff, 
finances,  public  works,  and  education,  the 
material  resources  of  the  countrv,  were  all 
reformed  ana  developed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  one  an- 
other and  with  the  general  design.     But 
sword  and  banner  were  no  less  requisite 
than  hauberk  and  shield,  and  as  the  one 
could  only  be  the  sub- Alpine  army,  no 
pains  were  spared  to  discipline  that  into 
a  force,  small  indeed,  yet  perfect  in  its 
minute  proportions,  a  task  in  which  Gene- 
ral   della    Marmora,    Minister    of  War, 
showed  himself  a  most  worthy  seconder, 
so  the  other  was  necessarily  the  tricolor 
of  Italy,  an  opportunity  of  grasj)ing  which 
was  not  long  to  seek.     The  insurrection 
of  Milan  was  taken  by  Austria  as  a  pre- 
text for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  Lom- 
bard proprietors  naturalized  in  Piedmont, 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial'Govem- 
ment,  be  it  remarked,)  and  when,  after  a 
spirited  but  fruitless  diplomatic  skirmish 
on  their  behalf.  Count  de  Cavour  haught- 
ily recalled  the  Sardinian  envoy  from  Vi- 
enna, Italians  of  all  parties  joined  in  ap- 
plauding him ;   and  still  further  encour- 
aged by  the  liberal  measures  which  made 
all  natives  of  the  peninsula  eligible  to  pub- 
lic employment  in  Piedmont,  thus  mak- 
ing them  in  every  respect  the  equals  of 
the  born  subjects  of  the  king,  as  soon  as 
they   elected   their  domicile   within    his 
states,  they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to 
his  ulterior  views,  and  to  see  in  him  the 
captain  of  their  national  enterprise  (a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  to  which  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Republicans  indirectly  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree)  and  the  spokes- 
man who  might  plead  their  cause  before 
the  tribunal  of  Europe. 

While  thus  drawing  on  himself  the 
favorable  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
Count  de  Cavour  proceeded  to  draw 
closer  that  alliance  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced sections  of  the  chamber,  toward 
which  he  bad  been  tending  for  some  time. 
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hy  taking  into  the  ministry  Signor  Rat- 
taizi,  chief  of  the  left  center.  Tliis  course 
has  often  been  attacked  0.1  ioconaiatent, 
but  although  Cavoar  doubtless  offei-s 
the  rare  example  of  a  statesman  who 
j;rew  less  oonservative  aa  he  advanced  in 
his  career,  we  are  rattier  disposed  to  see 
ill  it  a  testimony  to  his  real  consistency. 
I^t  na  explain.  From  1848  till  the  end 
of  1851,  liie  chief  danger  incurred  by  the 
Piedmontcse  constitution  was  that  of  sub- 
mersion in  the  flood  of  democracy ;  then 
was  the  time  to  build  dykes,  for  the 
priestly  absolutist  party  was  entirely  im- 
potent:, but  this  relative  position  was  re- 
versed after  the  coup  d'etat  in  Fiance, 
and  still  more  so  after  the  Austrian  vic- 
tory at  Milan,  and  Cavoiir  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  perceive  that  in  order 
to  guard  the  Statuto  from  the  new  peril, 
it  waa  necessary  to  welcome  every  section 
of  liberals  williug  to  unite  under  lis  segis, 
a  perspicacity  by  which,  to  borrow  the 
thought  of  Maccliiavclli,  he  proved  him- 
aelf  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  and 
when  to  change  their  weapons  and  mode 
of  warfare,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  This  union  was 
all  tlie  more  necessary,  as  besides  the  di- 
plomatic skirmiah  already  mentioned. 
Count  de  Cavour  was  now  taking  mea- 
sures calculated  to  excite  to  the  utr^oat 
the  hostility  of  Austria,  by  strengthening 
the  defenses  of  Gasale  and  Alessandria, 
and  in  proposing  to  transfer  the  naval  ar- 
senal from  Genoa  to  La  Spczia,  an  act 
which,  though  defensible  on  commercial 
grounds,  waa  cerUunly  prompted  by  deep 
motives  of  policy.  These  three  measures, 
especially  tne  first  and  third,  encountered 
unusual  opposition  in  the  chamber,  and  it 
was  in  the  debate  on  the  last,  that  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
heat  of  discuwion,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
proach that  lie  was  risking  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  navy  by  placing  its  nraenal 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  hostile  frontier, 
Count  de  Cavour  suddenly,  and  for  one 
moment,  raised  the  vail  which  still  shroud- 
ed his  dearest  thoughts,  bv  exclaiming ; 
*'  Who  assures  the  honorable  deputy  that 
La  Spezia  will  not  one  day  be  rather  in 
the  center  than  at  the  extreme  point  of 
our  territory  ?"  He  said  no  more,  but 
this  cry  of  his  heart,  backed  by  the  more 
cogent  reasons  adduced  by  his  intellect, 
satisfied  the  chamber,  and  the  project  of 
law  was  voted.* 
*  It  tna;  iulerest  (oioe  of  our  readers  to  leam  the 
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The  poet  sings — 
"  There  is  k  dde  in  the  affairs  of  man, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for* 

And  equally  are  there  crises  in  the  life  of 
nations,  which,  aa  they  are  improved  or 
neglected,  make  or  mar  the  destiny  of, 
generations.  Such  a  moment  was  now 
approacliitig  for  Italy,  Early  in  1854, 
trance  and  England  concluded  their  ot 
fensive  alliance  against  Russia,  and  the 
courteous  intimation  of  the  event,  usual  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  was  followed  tip 
in  December  by  a  formal  invitation  to 
Sardinia  to  join  in  the  league.  It  would 
be  hard  to  prove,  though  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Count  de  Cavour  provoked 
the  invitation  ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
he  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  thus 
held  out  to  him  of  at  once  rousing  the 
army  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Novara,  and  of  placing 
the  third-rate  state  he  governed  on  a  line 
with  the  great  powers,  and  a  treaty  was 
speedily  concluded,  followed  by  a  milit-iry 
and  financial  convention,  in  wiiich,  by 
scornfully  rejecting  any  advantage  to  be 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  independencn, 
and  above  all,  the  tempting  prospect  of  a 
a  aiibaidy.  Piedmont  assumed  a  footing 
of  equality  with  her  colossal  allies. 

Our  readers  may  still  remember  the 
cry  of  astonishment,  almost  of  derision, 
that  rang  through  Europe  at  the  news. 
Such  audacity  seemed  incredible,  it  was 
David  returned  to  life,  again  to  defy  Go- 
liath, and  no  where  was  surprise  and  even 
dismay  8tronr;cr  than  in  Piedmont  itself. 
■"'  army,  indeed,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
opened  to  it,  but  the  politicians  wore 
loud  and  almost  unanimous  in  their  re- 
monstrances.  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
among  whom  General  Dabormido,  minis- 
ter of  foreifrn  affairs,  resigned  office  rft- 
tlier  than  affix  his  signature  to  a  treaty 
he  considered  fatal,  and  the  usually  docile 
parliamentary  majority  suddenly  turned 
'estivo,  the  men  best  known  for  their  de- 
motion to  Italy  were  ihe  most  hostile,  but 
Cavour  stood  firm.  Within  and  without 
Lbo  chamber,  such  patriots  as  Tecchio, 
Pallavicioo,  Manin,  and  many  others  wo 
could    mention,   vehemently    denounced 


prevision  of  Ctrour  in  ur^Dg  this  bill,  u  one  that 
idmitied  of  no  delay,  by  the  tact,  tbat  the  vorkg  nt 
Li  Speiia,  though  activclj  pushed  forward,  are  yet 
complete,  and  that  the  first  project  prMcnted  to 
e  chambera  afler  bis  death  waa  on«  relating  to 
ihem,  ftouod  in  bis  portfoUa 
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the  treaty.  The  very  idea  of  squandering 
the  resources  of  the  country  for  interests 
that  only  indirectly  concerned  her,  in 
face  of  a  yearly  deficit,  when  every  penny 
was  required  for  objects  of  vital  iniport- 

.  ance,  and  of  shedding  Italian  blood  in  a 
foreign  and  distant  quarrel,  when  the 
army  might  any  day  be  called  upon  to 
defend  its  own  homesteads,  was  repre- 
sented as  insanity,  while  running  the  risk 
that  the  banner  of  Piedmont  might  one  day 
find  itself  floating  beside  that  of  Austria, 
was  stigmatized  as  treason  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  Albert,  the  abandonment  of 
every  dearest  aim,  and  the  ruin  of  Pied- 
mont and  of  liberty  was  confidently  prog- 
nosticated if  the  chamber  consented  to 
the  treaty  ;  but  all  this  torrent  of  opposi- 
tion was  powerless  to  make  Camillo  de 
Cavour  swerve  from  his  conviction  that, 
to  cite  his  own  words,  "  The  independ- 
ence of  Italy  must  be  conquered  in  the  Cri- 
mea." Two  noble  soldiers  alone  fully  shar- 
ed his  views  and  his  hopes,  their  big  hearts 
bounding  at  the  conception  of  his  vast  in- 
tellect, and  well  was  it  for  Italy  that  those 
hearts  beat  in  the  breasts  of  the  King  and 
of  the  dying  Duke  of  Genoa.  Both  were 
so  earnest  in  their  approval,  that  the  latter 
claimed  for  himself  the  chief  command  of 
the  expedition,  hoping  thus  to  forestall  his 
fatal  malady  by  dying,  as  he  lived,  for  Italy, 
and  when  death  cut  short  that  design, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  broken  in  spirit  by  the 
successive  loss  of  wife,  mother,  and  bro- 
ther, even  proposed  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  and  go  to  the 
Crimea  as  his  general.  Strong  in  such 
support,  Cavour  declared  he  would  change 
every  one  of  his  colleagues  and  dissolve 
parliament,  rather  than  give  up  one  iota 
of  his  plan.  Then,  and  then  only,  after  a 
long  and  spirited  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  great  statesman  defended  him- 
self in  one  of  the  finest  speeches   ever 

'  heard  from  his  lips,  the  chamber  yielded, 
though  with  fear  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  small  major- 
ity, in  the  spirit  of  selt-sacrificing  loyalty 
which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Piedmontese. 

The  issue  is  well  known,  and  within  a 
few  short  months,  the  foremost  opponents 
of  the  treaty  were  fain  to  rejoice  at  their 
own  defeat,  while  the  members  of  the 
majority  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
unbending  allegiance  to  their  sovereign 
and  his  representative  which  had  stood 
them  in  lieu  of  conviction.    But  before 


we  proceed  to  narrate  the  results  of  this 
daring  measure,  we  must  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  the  scheme  of  internal  reforms. 
The  part  concerning  religious  corpora- 
tions had  been  left  to  the  last,  with  a 
hope  that  the  court  of  Rome  might  in 
time  show  itself  better  disposed  to  conci- 
liation, but  this  illusion  having  finally 
been  dispelled,  a  bill  was  presented  to 
parliament  at  the  end  of  1854,  for  the 
suppression  of  a  large  number  of  chapters 
and  convents,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  pensioned  off,  and  the  surplus 
of  their  property  applied  to  the  better 
payment  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  va- 
rious charitable  and  educational  purposes, 
the  cloisters  being  appropriated  for  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  or  other  objects  of  public 
utility ;  while  such  orders  as  had  entitled 
themselves  to  exemption  by  their  care 
of  the  sick  or  the  young,  were  to  be  con- 
solidated and  reformed,  for  idleness  being 
one  of  the  greatest  of  sins  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  ever-active  Cavour,  he,  not  misled  by 
blind  prejudice,  or  revolutionary  passion, 
was  as  ready  to  presei-ve  those  orders 
that  in  any  way  rendered  themselves  use- 
ful to  society,  as  he  was  anxious  to  abolish 
such  as  lived  in  luxurious  sloth,  or  demo- 
ralized the  people  by  investing  mendicity 
with  the   sanctity  of  a  religious  calling. 

In  his  allocution  of  the  twenty-second 
January,  1855,  the  Pope  hurled  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Church  at  the  heads  of 
the  impious  authors  and  supporters  of 
this  law,  while,  as  if  secretly  doubting  the 
efficacy  of  these  spiritual  weapons,  he  or- 
dered the  whole  correspondence  between 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  Turin  to  be  pub- 
lished, thus  appealing  to  public  opinion, 
a  tribunal  whose  verdict  was  so  little 
dreaded  by  Count  de  Cavour,  that  he 
caused  the  Papal  edition  of  these  docu- 
ments to  be  reprinted  and  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible.  Not  all  the  wrath  of 
the  Vatican,  nor  even  the  more  formid- 
able artillery  booming  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  cares  entailed  upon  him  by  the  treaty, 
were  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
convent  bill.  The  public  discussion  began 
in  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  passed 
both  chambers  before  the  end  of  spring. 
Details  still  required  correction,  but  the 
main  scheme  of  reform  was  henceforth 
complete,  and  Piedmont  stood  biding  her 
time,  girt  with  the  panoply  of  her  liberal 
institutions. 

The  battle  of  Traktir  (16th  August, 
1856)  restored  the  reputation  of  the  Sar- 
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dinian  army  and  its  generals,  and  thoagh 
untoward  circumstances  prevented  the 
brigade  under  Cialdini  from  taking  its  des- 
tined part  in  the  storming  of  MalakofT, 
condemning  it  to   remain  all  day  in  the 

•  trenches  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  fort- 
ress, enough  had  been  done  to  prove  that 
the  Italian  tricolor  might  worthily  wave 
by  that  of  France,  and  Pel  la  Marmora 
was  admitted  to  the  councils  of  war  on 
equal  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  might- 
ier hosts.  When  the  subalpine  parliament 
met  at  the  end  of  autumn,  many  doubts 
and  prejudices  had  already  been  dispelled, 
and  supplies  were  voted  with  unusual 
readiness.  But  now  it  was  for  the  diplo- 
matists of  Piedmont  to  continue  in  the 
Cabinet  the  work  that  her  generals  had 
so  well  begun  in  the  field.  Negotiations 
opened  during  the  winter  i  Count  de  Ca- 
vour,  having  already  secured  all  the  advan- 
tages he  had  promised  himself  from  war, 
was  now  foremost  in  wishing  for  peace,  and 
we  believe  the  arguments  he  urged,  while 
accompanying  his  sovereign  on  a  visit  to 
the  coui-ts  of  Windsor  and  the  Tuileries, 
to  have  been  by  no  means  uninfiuential 
in  promoting  the  congress  of  the  following 
year.  At  all  events,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Napoleon  III.  first  inquired  of  him, 
"  What  can  be  done  for  Italy  ?"  a  ques- 
tion which  called  forth  in  reply  the  cele- 
brated memorandum  known  as  that  of 
tjie  twenty-seventh  March,  1856. 

When  the  conferences  were  first  ap- 
pointed, it  had  been  intended  to  send 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  to  Paris  as  the  Sardini- 
an plenipotentiary ;  but  the  difliculty  of  giv- 
ing him  precise  instructions  was  so  great, 
that  he  speedily  withdrew  his  acceptance 
of  the  oflice,  and  Count  de  Cavour,  seeing 
no  other  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  a 
mission  at  once  so  delicate  and  important, 
resolved  to  take  it  upon  himself.  As  the 
representative  of  a  belligerent  power,  he 
was  able  to  assume  a  tone  most  provoking 
to  Austria,  and  in  spite  of  her  protests, 
took  an  active  part  in  every  discussion, 
signing  the  final  treaty  on  equal  terms 
with  the  other  plenitotentiaries.  Return- 
ed to  Turin,  Count  de  Cavour,  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  rendered  an  account  of  his 
mission,  and  after  reading  his  note  of  the 
sixteenth  of  April,  was  enabled,  in  proud 
consciousness  of  his  triumph,  to  announce 
to  the  deputies,  and  through  them  to  the 
whole  country,  that  the  Italian  question 
was   now   fairly  launched  on  the  sea  of 

diplomacy,  England  and  France,  by  re- 


cording the  opinion  that  its  present  state 
must  be  remedied  in  the  general  interest 
of  Europe,  having  virtually  pledged  them- 
selves to  seek  its  solution,  and  that,  far 
from  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Pied- 
mont having  been  drawn  closer  by  the  al- 
most daily  meetings  of  their  envoys  at 
the  same  council-board,  the  gulf  separa- 
ting the  political  systems  of  the  two  states 
had  never  been  more  clearly  defined  than 
since  the  Imperial  ambassadors  were  for- 
ced to  sit  in  the  position  of  culprits  at 
the  bar,  and  had  not  even  dared  to  put 
forward  a  defense,  when  the  wrongs  and 
woes  of  Italy  were  denounced  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Europe  and  of  public 
opinion. 

A  great  step  had  evidently  been  made. 
All  Italy  rang  with  acclamations:  address- 
es of  congratulation,  medals  of  honor, 
poured  from  all  sides  on  "  him  who  de- 
fended her  with  raised  vizor."  ♦  The 
noblest  of  the  Italian  exiles,  Manin, 
abdicated  his  republican  doctrines,  declar- 
ing that  Italy  must  be  one,  with  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  her  King,  and  made  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  a  scheme  for  arm- 
ing the  new  fortifications  of  Alessandria 
by  national  subscription,  thus  recognizing 
them  as  works  of  general  utility,  and 
Piedmont  as  the  bulwark  of  the  peninsula. 
The  idea  became  so  popular  that  the  orig- 
inal number  of  one  hundred  guns  was  con- 
siderably increased,  and  they  may  now  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  old 
Lombard  League,  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  cities  or  provinces  that  offered  them ; 
and  when  the  Sardinian  regiments  return- 
ed from  the  Crimea,  their  entry  into  Turin 
was  every  where  celebrated  as  a  national 
festivity.  A  vulgar  observer  would  have 
thought  that  Cavour  might  now  have  rub- 
bed his  hands,  (his  constant  gesture  when 
pleased,)  congratulating  himself  in  unalloy- 
ed delight  on  his  progress  toward  realiz- 
ing the  dream  of  his  youth  ;  but  he  was 
one  whom  no  triumph  could  dazzle,  and 
while  a  nation  applauded,  never  had  the 
obstacles  to  final  success  seemed  to  him 
more  numerous  or  more  formidable.  Yet 
he  shrank  not  from  his  purpose,  and 
though  he  was  once  observed  walking  up 
and  down  his  cabinet,  in  an  hour  of  vex- 
ation, gloomily  communing  with  his  own 
heart  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
in  him,  decorated  with    thehighest  hon. 

*  This  was  tho  inscription  on  the  bust  offered  by 
Tuscany. 
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ors  his  sovereign  could  bestow,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  to  retire 
from  the  game  rather  than  again  set  upon 
the  die  the  European  reputation  for  states- 
manship he  had  just  conquered,  the  fit  of 
despondency  soon  passed  away,  and,  strik- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  vehement- 
ly exclaimed,  "  But  no  ;  at  all  hazards 
lialy  must  be  made,  shall  be  made,  and 
made  by  me  !"  This  was  indeed  his  one 
and  true  ambition ;  for  this  he  sought  pow- 
er, not  as  an  object,  but  as  a  means ;  and 
standing  alone  as  he  did  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  own  soul,  without*wife  or  child  to 
smile  upon  his  solitary  hearth,  Italy  was 
as  mother,  and  mistress,  and  daughter 
are  to  other  and  lesser  men. 

As  compared  with  the  years  that  suc- 
ceeded,  1857  and   1858  seem   tame  and 
barren  of  events;  but  if  we  examine  them 
more  closely,  we  shall  see  that,  as  a  ship 
of  war  does  not  sail  forth  upon  the  open 
sea  without  long  preparation  and  toil  in 
the  dock-yards,  so  those  years  were  the 
necessary  forerunners  of  the  more  exciting 
ones  to  follow,  and  that  without  the  pre- 
vious coordination  of  parts,  the  great  Ital- 
ian drama  could  never  have  been  played. 
The  war  of  notes  and  protocols  must  pre- 
cede that  of  shells  and  bullets,  while  the 
Italian  populations  must  be  disciplined  to 
act  unanimously,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself. 
Cavour  steadily  pursued  both  objects.     In 
January,  1857,  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph visited  Milan,  but  no  envoy  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  complimented  him  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  when,  furious  at  the  coldness  of 
the  Lombards,  he  ordered  his  diplomatic 
agents  and   paid   press  violently  to   de- 
nounce Piedmont  as  if  her  free  govern- 
ment and  journals  were  the  sole  causes, 
insisting  on  the  modification  of  the  one, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  other;  the  dig- 
nified language  of  the  notes  and  articles 
that   appeared   at  Turin,  upholding   the 
independence  of  the  state,  and  defending 
the  liberties  granted  by  the  statute,  made 
this  vituperation  recoil  upon  the  heads  of 
its  authors,  and  all  Europe  applauded  when 
diplomatic  intercourse,  tamely  carried  on 
by  charges  d'affaires  for  the  last  four  years, 
was  entirely  broken  off.     The  enthusiasm 
and  affection  of  Italy  for  the  King  and 
Minister  of  Sardinia  daily  increased,  and, 
to  train  these  feelings  into  engines  of  prac- 
tical applicability,  the  "  National  Society" 
now  formed  itself  at  Turin,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  government.    This  associa- 


tion, organized,  though  for  a  political  pur- 
pose, after  the  model  of  the  Manchester 
Corn-Law  League,  comppsed  all  sections 
of  Liberals,  and,  by  its  sub-committees, 
soon  spread  its  ramifications  through  every 
city  and  village  of  Northern  and  Central  * 
Italy,  and  penetrated,  though  less  com- 
pletely, even  into  the  southern  provinces, 
every  where  pursuing  its  appointed  task 
of  instructing  the  people  by  the  diffusion 
of  news,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in 
which  liberal  institutions  work,  training 
them  to  act  together  in  such  force  as  pa- 
cifically to  compel  their  princes  either  to 
join  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  great  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  foreigner,  or  to  bind 
up  their  fate  with  that  of  Austria,  by  re- 
pairing to  her  camps,  and  thus  leaving 
their    subjects    to    act    for    themselves. 
When  fully  known,  the  history  of  this  so- 
ciety will  be  one  of  the  future  curiosities 
of  literature ;  here  we  need  only  allude  to 
it  suflSciently  to  make  clear  to  our  readers 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  at  a  later 
period  by  Count  de  Cavour ;  for  though 
we  can  not  doubt  his  having  been  secretly 
cognizant  of  its  acts,  and  many  of  its  lead- 
ers were  his  personal  friends,  he  never  look 
even  the  smallest  part  in  its  proceedings. 
The  crisis  was  gradually  d rifling  nearer. 
Count  de   Cavour  was  well  aware   that 
open  war  with  Austria  must  break  out 
sooner  or  later.     He  also  knew  that  the 
material  resources  of  Piedmont  could  not 
indefinitely  resist  the  strain  put  upon  them 
for  so  many  years,  and  that  her  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  however  excellent, 
even  though  reinforced  by  the  volunteers 
of  all  Italy,  could  not  adequately  encoun- 
ter the  imperial  forces,  and  he  anxiously 
looked  around  him  for  allies.     He  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  England,  the  coun- 
try of  his  predilections,  to  hope  active  a'd 
from  her ;  France  was  his  only  resource. 
When  and  how  negotiations  were  opened 
and  carried  on,  whether  the  first  overtures 
came  from  Paris  or  Turin,  are  questions 
which  will  probably  not  be  fully  answered 
until  every  individual  interested  in  them 
shall  sleep  in  the  grave,  and  which  we  will 
not  even  attempt  to  solve.     This  much  we 
know.     In  September,  1858,  Count  de  Ca- 
vour visited  Napoleon  III.  at  the  baths  of 
Plombieres,  and,  after  long  and  frequent 
conferences,  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  the  state  of  Italy  had  in  no  respect 
improved  during  the  two  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  amelioration 
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arising  from  any  diplomatic  remonstrances 
that  could  be  addressed  to  Austria,  or  to 
the  smaller  sovereigns,  so  long  as  they 
could  count  upon  her  cooperation  in  forci- 
bly suppressing  the  discontent  of  iheir 
subjects.  These  points  once  proved  to  his 
satisfaction,  the  Emperor  clearly  saw  that 
the  supremacy  of  Austria  over  the  whole 
peninsula,  not  contemplated  even  by  the 
treaties  of  1815,  must  one  day  become 
fatal  to  the  European  balance  of  power ; 
and  we  believe  it  to  have  been  agreed, 
that  France  should  aid  Sardinia  in  expel- 
^ling  Austria  from  Lombardy  and  Venetia, 
and  annexing  those  provinces,  receiving 
Savoy  and  Nice  in  return.  The  marriage 
of  Prince  Napoleon  was  also  discussed, 
and  the  fate  of  the  secondary  Italian  prin- 
ces was  left  to  be  decided  by  events. 

Had  Austria  strictly  confined  herself  to 
the  limits  assigned  by  the  final  settlement 
of  Vienna,  her  position  would  have  been 
diplomatically  unassailable,  since  her  Ital- 
ian provinces  were  secured  to  her  by  the 
same  title-deed  which  gave  Genoa  to  Pied- 
mont ;  fortunately,  however,  for  the  de- 
signs of  Count  de  Cavour,  her  tenure  was 
incompatible  with  good  government  in 
any  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  between 
treaties,  family  alliances,  and  armed  occu- 


pations, she  had  for  forty-four  years  main- 
tained a  supremacy  contrary  to  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  having  obtained  a 
guai'antee  against  brute  force,  the  Sardin- 
ian premier  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  flaw  in  her  case.  On  either 
side  the  Alps  the  war  of  words  began 
toward  the  close  of  1858;  and  while  the 
singular  address  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador  on  the  first  of 
January  intimated  to  the  world  in  general 
the  dissension  which  had  arisen  between 
the  two  empires,  and  the  warlike  speech 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  ten  days  later,  roused 
the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  the  Italians, 
demonstrations  the  homogeneity  of  which 
was  soon  made  manifest  by  the  hastily  con- 
cluded matrimonial  alliance  between  the 
reigning  houses  of  France  and  Piedmont, 
Austria  found  no  better  argument  than 
the  strengthening  of  her  garrisons,  the 
massing  of  her  troops  on  the  frontier,  and 
the  taking  up  of  a  large  loan — evident  pre- 
parations for  war,  which  Count  de  Cavour 
lost  no  time  in  putting  in  the  strongest 
light  both  in  his  circulars  to  the  diplo- 
matic agents  abroad,  and  in  his  speeches 
to  the  Parliament  at  home. 

TO  BE   CONCLUDED, 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 


OLD      I  C  E  L  A  N  D-T  H  E      BURNT      NJAL.* 


Tbuly  Iceland,  that  region  of  perpetual 
frost  and  fire,  that  "  ultima  Thule"  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  attracting  no  little  at- 
tention just  now.  We  have  had  of  late 
yacht-voyages  to  Iceland,  and  rambles  in 
Iceland,  and  ladies'  visits  to  Iceland,  be- 
sides Commander  Forbes's  elaborate  work 
on  its  volcanoes  and  geysei's,  for  the  in- 
formation and  amusement  of  stay-at-home 
travelers ;  while  advertisements  of  pleas- 

•  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal^  or  Life  in  Iceland  at 
the  End  of  the  Tenth  Century^  from  the  Icelandic  of 
Njals  Saaa,  By  George  Wkbbe  Dasent,  D.C.L., 
with  an  Introduction,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Two  Vol- 
umes.   EdmoDston  &  Douglas.     1861. 


ant  little  parties  to  visit  the  "lions"  of 
Iceland  meet  us  in  the  weekly  literary  po« 
riodicals,  and  letters  appear  in  the  Times 
pointing  out  the  best  routes,  and  giving 
most  useful  warnings  as  to  guides,  and 
most  needful  information  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  commissariat  department. 
Meanwhile,  here  are  twp  handsome  vol- 
umes, with  maps  of  Iceland,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  plans  of  its  ancient  halls,  and 
a  most  interesting  introduction  and  ela- 
borate appendices,  placed  before  us  by 
Dr.  Dasent,  illustrative  of  life  among  its 
ancient  inhabitants  ninos  centuries  ago, 
and  telling  the  tale,  more  popular  among 
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them  than  any  other,  of  wise  Njal,  and 
his  trigic  end.  A  work  from  Dr.  Dasent 
on  8uch  a  subject  would  command  atten- 
tion even  were  its  merits  less  ;  but  this 
claims  especial  notice  as  the  finest  speci- 
men extant  of  the  Icelandic  Saga,  while 
the  introductory  essay  supplies  very  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  early 
history,  the  every  day  life,  and  especially 
the  legal  usages  of  the  people  among 
whom  its  sad  story  took  place. 

The  earliest  inhabitants — probably  the 
discoverers  of  Iceland — Dr.  Dasent  re- 
marks, were  not  the  Norwegian  sea-rovers. 
Already,  in  the  eighth  century,  Culdee 
anchorites  had  sought  that  remote  soli- 
tude, and  left  traces  of  their  residence 
in  their  cells  and  church-furniture.  Posi- 
tive evidence,  indeed,  of  this  earlier  oc- 
cupation by  these  peaceful  anchorites  is 
supplied  by  Dicuilus,  an  Irish  monk,  who, 
in  the  year  825,  in  a  work  entitled 
De  Mensurd  Orb  is,  related  that  at  least 
thirty  years  before  he  had  seen  and  spoken 
with  several  monks  who  had  visited  the 
island  of  Thule,  as  they  called  it :  "  Be- 
sides other  particulars,  the  story  is  accom- 
panied with  a  calculation  of  the  duration 
of  the  seasons  and  length  of  days  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  which  shows 
clearly  that  Iceland,  and  Iceland  alone, 
could  have  been  visited  by  these  ancho- 
rites." These  first  settlers  died  off,  and 
then,  more  than  half  a  century  after, 
came  the  Northmen  —  stern  contrast  to 
the  peaceful,  solitary,  meditative  Culdees 
—  heathen  men,  prompt  for  battle,  and 
"  whose   creed    was   work    rather    than 


«. '» 


prayer 

Still  it  was  no  savage  or  servile  race 
that  now  colonized  Iceland.  They  fled 
from  their  fathei*s'  land  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  kingly  tyranny  imposed  by  Harold 
Fairhead  —  that  new  and  galling  imposi- 
tion which  made  them  the  king's  men 
at  all  times,  instead  of  his  only  at  certain 
times  for  special  service,  .and  that  bur- 
then, always  so  intolerable  at  first  to  a 
rising  people,  taxation.  Although  all  this 
might  be  a  "a  step  in  the  great  march 
of  civilization  and  progress,"  so  it  did  not 
seem  to  these  haughty  freemen.  The 
Northman  fought  against  it  long,  and  at 
length,  worsted  in  the  struggle,  "  sullen- 
ly withdrew  from  the  field,  and  left  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  where,  as  he  thought, 
no  freeborn  man  could  now  care  to  live." 
Ingolf  was  the  first  settler  in  Iceland,  in 


the  year  874,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
many  of  his  countrymen  : 

"Now,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Northman  in  all 
lands.  Now  France,  now  Italy,  now  Spain  feels 
the  fury  of  his  wrath  and  the  weight  of  bis  arm. 
After  a  time,  he  spreads  his  wings  for  a  wider 
flight,  and  takes  service  under  the  great  Empe* 
ror  at  Byzantium  or  Micklegarth — the  great  city, 
the  town  of  towns  —  and  fights  his  foes  from 
wha'ever  quarter  they  may  come.  The  Moslem 
in  Sicily  and  Asia,  the  Bulgarians  and  Sclavon* 
ians  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
Greece,  well  knew  the  temper  of  the  Northern 
steel,  which  has  forced  many  of  their  chosen 
champions  to  bite  the  dust  Wherever  he  goes, 
the  Northman  leaves  his  mark,  and  to  this  day 
the  lions  of  the  Acropolis  are  scored  with  runes 
which  tell  of  his  triumph." 

But  the  Northman  was  not  merely  the 
stern  soldier  or  the  fierce  Viking.  Even 
before  Christianity  had  set  her  seal  on 
him,  he  displayed  excellences  and 'virtues 
which  we  seek  in  vain  for  among  the  he- 
roes of  classical  story.  "To  do  things 
like  a  man,  without  looking  to  the  right 
or  the  left,"  was  the  Northman's  boast ; 
and  much  was  included  in  this.  If  he 
killed  his  foeman,  it  was  openly ;  if  the 
foeman  slept,  he  must  be  awakened,  and 
challenged ;  the  evil-doer  was  to  be  openly 
defied ;  and  even  "  the  law  of  the  strong 
hand  "  had  its  limitation.  To  say  "  stand 
and  deliver"  to  the  well-armed  traveler 
was  allowable,  but  "  to  creep  to  a  man's 
abode  secretly,  at  dead  of  night,  and  spoil 
his  goods,  was  looked  upon  as  infamy  of 
the  worst  kind."  Nor  were  gentler  feel- 
ings unrecognized.  The  slain  foeman  waa 
not  to  be  left  unburied,  although  a  mere 
strewing  of  gravel  might  be  the  only  rite 
possible  to  be  bestowed.  In  almost  the 
self-same  words  as  those  which,  centuries 
after,  the  author  of  Ysaie  le  Triste  uses, 
the  Northman  is  bidden  to  be  "  gentle 
and  generous  to  his  friends  and  kinsmen ; 
to  be  stern  and  grim  toward  his  foes,  but 
even  toward  them  to  fulfill  all  bound  en 
duties ;  finally,  to  be  neither  truce- 
breaker,  talebearer,  nor  backbiter.  To 
utter  nothing  against  any  man  that  he 
would  not  tell  him  to  his  face  ;  to  turn  no 
man  from  his  door  who  sought  food  or 
shelter,  even  though  he  were  a  foe — such 
were  the  features  of  that  steadfast  faithful 
spirit  which  he  brought  with  him  to  his 
new  home."  Yery  graphically  do  we  find 
all  these  qualities  illustrated  in  the  fine 
saga  to  which  we  are  about  to  call  the 
reader's  attention. 
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"  Clinging  to  his  natural  kingship  and 
priesthood  as  inalienable  rights,  and  trust 
ing  to  his  own  good  sword,  the  North- 
man steered  for  Iceland,  bringing  with 
him  his  Odin  worship,'  with  the  holy  pil- 
lars of  his  high  seat,  the  props  of  his  tri- 
bunal, and  the  ornament  of  his  drinking- 
liall ;  and  sometimes  he  even  brought 
with  him  a  portion  of  the  sacred  soil  it- 
self— a  foot  or  two  of  Norway  earth — on 
which  to  pitch  these  holy  pillars,  or  to 
rear  a  new  shrine  in  a  strange  land  in 
honor  of  the  ancient  gods."  Dr.  Dasent 
considers  it  idle — as  very  probably  it  is — 
*'  to  attempt  to  trace  in  the  creed  which 
revered  Odin  and  the  -^idrs  as  gods,  any 
echo  of  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  the  One 
True  God ;"  but  although  the  character 
of  Odin  and  the  nature  of  his  Valhalla  are 
singularly  true  to  the  character  of  the 
Northman,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
"  his  creed  was  home-made."  In  a  pas- 
sage of  great  beauty,  but  too  long  for 
quotation.  Dr.  Dasent  very  ingeniously 
snows  how,  "  in  the  gray  dawn  of  time, 
came  a  worship  of  the  elements,"  for  they 
are  more  potent  than  the  worshiper. 
Then,  as  he  subdues  nature  to  his  service, 
he  adores  the  god  of  the  fields,  or  wor- 
ships the  hunter's  god ;  and  then,  while 
"  for  every  step  which  he  makes  in  social 
progress  he  fills  a  new  niche  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  his  faith,  he  at  last  rises  to  feel- 
ings and  emotions,  and  adores  his  own 
passions  as  the  gods  of  war,  love,  and 
song,"  But  while  the  truth  of  all  this 
may  be  allowed,  surely  the  coincidence 
of  the  Odin  creed  in  some  of  its  most 
marked  peculiarities  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient world,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  religion,  like  the  tales  of  the 
Northman,  must  have  been  derived  from 
an  Eastern  and  most  ancient  source. 
That  the  stern  warrior  -should  adore  a 
god  of  war,  and  look  forward  to  a  Val- 
halla, was  natural  enough  ;  but  from 
whence  came  the  sacnfice  and  the  sprin- 
kled blood,  the  holy  fire  too,  which  w^as 
to  burn  unquenchably  on  the  altar,  and 
that  singular  mode  of  taking  possession 
of  land,  **  hallowing"  it  by  surrounding  it 
with  a  ring  of  fire  r 

In  their  social  condition  the  Icelanders, 
though  simple  and  patriarchal  in  their 
habits,  were  far  removed  from  barbarism. 
Although  marriage  was  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  the  maiden,  we  find,  expect- 
ed to  be  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  ; 
and  although  the  master  of  the  household 


seems  to  have  possessed  an  almost  des- 
potic power  over  his  thralls  and  younger 
children,  the  mistress  fully  shared,  and 
sometimes  successfully  disputed  his  au- 
thority. When  Atli,  the  homeless  man, 
inquires  for  Njal  and  his  son,  that  he  may 
profifer  his  service,  and  asks  Bergthora, 
"Hast  thou  any  voice  in  things  here?" 
"I  am  Njal's  wife,"  she  replies,  "and  I 
have  as  much  to  say  to  our  house-folk  as 
he,"  and  she  forthwith  hires  him.  Hall- 
gerda's  unrestrained  power  over  her 
household  involves  her  husband  in  con- 
tinued feuds  and  losses,  but  even  wise 
Njal  never  ventures  to  suggest  that  a  lit- 
tle control  might  be  beneficial.  This 
equality  of  men  and  women  is  more  re^ 
markable,  inasmuch  as  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  trace  of  that  chivalrous 
feeling  which  produced  the  "  woman  wor- 
ship "  of  a  later  period.  The  households 
were  large,  and  both  master  and  mistress 
did  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  The 
stores  of  provisions  were  dealt  out  by  the 
housewife,  who  also  spun,  and  sewed,  and 
wove,  and  set  her  maidens  to  the  same 
occupations ;  while  the  master,  although 
it  might  be  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
power,  literally  "  turned  his  hand  to  any 
thing."  "These  men  were  no  idlers. 
Thev  worked  hard,  and  all,  high  and  low, 
worked.  In  no  land  does  the  dignity  of 
labor  stand  out  so  boldly.  The  greatest 
chiefs  sow  and  reap,  and  drive  their  sheep. 
The  mightiest  warriors  were  the  handiest 
carpenters  and  smiths.  Njal's  sons  are 
busy  at  armorer's  work,  like  the  sons  of 
the  mythical  Ragnar  before  them.  To  do 
something  and  to  do  it  well  was  the  Ice- 
lander's aim  in  life." 

Iceland  in  these  early  days  seems  to 
have  been  far  more  fertile  than  it  now  is. 
Vast  flocks  of  sheep  fed  on  the  fells, 
while  wide  tracts  of  meadow-land  sup^ 
plied  hay  for  the  winter  provision  of  large 
studs  of  horses,  and  great  herds  of  cattle, 
that  roamed  upon  the  hills  and  fells  in 
summer.  Hay  was  the  main  staple  of  the 
Icelander  to  supply  his  horses  and  cattle  ; 
but  corn  and  even  wheat  was  also  grown, 
mostly  in  inclosures  near  the  homestead. 
"  It  is  needless,"  remarks  Dr.  Dasent, "  to 
heap  quotation  on  quotation  to  support 
what  must  be  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  Sagas,  that  corn  grew  in  Iceland 
in  old  times,  just  as  wood  grew  there, 
and  wood  big  enough  to  build  a  few 
ships,  and  abundantly  enough  to  be  used 
for  charcoal  burning."    The  houses  of 
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tins  period  were  simple  enough  ouildings ; 
one  huge  apartment,  the  hall,  where  the 
family  lived  during  the  day,  and  where, 
in  portions  shut  up  from  the  rest,  the 
chief  persons  slept  at  night,  and  outhouses 
and  farm-buildings,  all  opening  upon  a 
yard.  Some  of  these  halls  were  of  huge 
dimensions,  even  two  hundred  feet  long. 
Dr.  Dascnt  has  given  us  plans  of  one  of 
these  halls,  with  its  high-pitched  open- 
timbered  roofi  its  low  ''side-aisles,"  as 
we  might  call  them,  and  the  central  lofty 
nave,  with  long  hearths  for  fire  down 
the  middle,  with  louvres  above  to  let  out 
the  smoke ;  and  the  benches  on  either 
side,  with  the  "high  seat,"  while  before 
them  the  tables  were  placed,  and  to  which, 
on  occasion  of  a  great  concourse  of  guests, 
rows  of  stools  were  added.  The  raised 
platform,  or  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  also  a  place  of  honor,  reminds  us  of 
the  arrangements  in  the  old  English  hall, 
which  we  have  little  doubt,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  it  closely  resembled.  And 
in  these  huge  halls  the  whole  household 
met  at  meal-times ;  and  here  were  held 
those  mighty  feasts  at  Yule-tide,  and  the 
autumn  gatherings  of  friends  and  kindred ; 
and  the  "  arvel,"  or  "  heir-ale"  feasts, 
when  heirs  drank  themselves  into  posses- 
sion of  their  fathers'  lands  and  goods  ;  and 
where  there  was,  as  Dr.  Dasent  remarks, 
"  no  doubt  great  mirth  and  jollity,  much 
eating  and  bard  drinking  of  mead  and 
fresh -brewed  ale,"  (of  the  latter  the 
Northman  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  as 
our  London  forefathers ;)  "  but  these 
drinks  are  not  of  a  very  heady  kind,  and 
one  glass  of  spirits  in  our  days  would  send 
a  man  farther  on  the  road  to  drunkenness 
than  many  a  horn  of  foaming  mead."  In- 
deed, Dr.  Dasent  earnestly  contends  that 
this  noble,  energetic  race  were  by  no 
means  the  hard  drinkers  they  have  com- 
monly been  considered.  "  It  is  easier," 
as  he  truly  says,  "  to  rob  a  whole  people 
of  its  character  by  a  single  word,  than  to 
take  the  pains  to  inquire  into  its  history ;" 
a  remark  which  we  would  recommend  to 
more  than  one  of  our  "  philosophic  "  his- 
torians of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  some 
cases  an  apartment  was  added  to  the  hall 
which  bore  the  name  of  "  the  lady's  cham- 
ber, or  bower ;"  a  word  which  recalls  at 
once  our  romance  and  ballad-lore.  This 
was  called  "biir,"  the  original  of  our 
"  bower." 

On  the  legal  institutions  of  the  Iceland- 
ers, Dr.  Dasent  supplies  much  interestmg 


information.  Like  all  the  Noithmen, 
though  ready  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
sword,  they  were  emphatically  a  law- 
loving  people.  "  With  law  shall  our  land 
be  build ed  up  ami  settled,"  says  wise 
Njal,  "  and  with  lawlessness  wasted  and 
spoiled."  Thus,  although  the  right  of  re- 
venge, indeed  in  some  cases  we  may  say 
the  duty,  was  fully  recognized,  still  the 
law  was  always  ready  to  interpose  with 
its  limitations. 

**  Every  freeman  m  Iceland  who  felt  himself 
aggrieved  or  injured  in  any  of  his  rights,  had 
three  ways  open  to  him  for  redress.  He  might 
betake  himself  at  once  to  the  man  who  had 
done  him  wrong,  and  after  laying  the  griev- 
ance before  him,  demand  a  fine,  compensation, 
and  atonement  in  the  way  of  money,  [b6t.]  In 
this  case  the  matter  took  the  shape  of  a  friendly 
agreement,  and  the  difference  was  soon  settled. 
.  .  .  .  But  it  sometimes  happened  that  ono 
or  other  side  claimed  what  was  called  'self- 
doom,'  the  right  to  make  his  own  awai*d.  But 
if  the  wrong-doer  refused  to  make  any  compen- 
sation, there  were  still  two  ways  left  of  dealing 
with  him.  1st  The  injured  party  might  fall 
back  on  his  right  of  private  war,  and  follow  up 
the  feud,  and  take  vengeance  on  him  by  killing 
him  or  some  near  member  of  the  family.  Or, 
he  might  follow  it  up  at  law,  and  make  a  pri- 
vate wrong  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  state.  Here,  in  fact,  we  see  the  old  freeman 
waiving  both  his  old  natural  rights — the  right 
of  property  and  the  right  of  revenge — ^and  ap- 
pealing to  the  new  organization  of  things  which 
he  had  accepted  on  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth  With  regard  to    the 

steps  in  such  a  trial — the  Icelandic  lawsuit  was 
based  on  the  evidence  of  the  community,  sup- 
ported by  oath.  At  every  step  solemn  witness 
was  taken,  and  to  fail  in  producing  such  witness 
was  to  lose  the  suit" 

The  forms  were  very  simi'ar  to  our 
own,  and  both  in  Dr.  Dasent's  account, 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  law  proceed- 
ings in  the  venerable  Saga  itself,  we  have 
been  repeatedly  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  the  ancient  laws  of 
London.  In  all  cases  of  manslaughter, 
those  neai-est  the  spot  were  summoned 
on  the  inquest,  and  like  as  among  us  in 
ancient  times,  they  were  "jurors  and  wit- 
nesses in  one."  There  was  the  same  neces- 
sity too  of  the  plaintiff  giving  "  lawful  notice 
of  the  assault  against  such  and  such  a  man, 
who  fell  on  such  and  such  a  man,  and  gave 
him  a  death-wound."  Indeed  "  so  techni- 
cal was  the  law  in  this  respect,  that  it  re- 
quired the  plaintiff  to  repeat  this  notice  in 
almost  the  same  words."  Due  notice  was 
also  to  be  given  to  the  defendant  when 
the  cause  would  come  on.    On  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  case  the  defendant  had  the  right 
to  challenge  the  inquest,  and  in  the  law 
j)roceedings  related  in  the  Saga  before  us, 
we  find  much  ingenuity  employed  in  rais- 
ing technical  objections,  or  finding  flaws. 
Alter  judgment  was  given  against  the  de- 
fendant, he  was  made  an  outlaw,  if  the 
oflfense  was  such  as  called  down  that  pun- 
ishment. There  were  two  kinds  of  out- 
lawry, the  lesser,  involving  a  three  years' 
exile,  in  which  case  he  had  three  places 
of  asylum  granted  to  him  until  he  could 
get  a  passage  to  foreign  parts ;  and  thor- 
ough outlawry,  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
fly  from  the  haunts  of  men — that  punish- 
ment far  more  dreaded  than  death  by  all 
tiie  northern  tiibes.  "The  tendency," 
liowever,  "  of  the  whole  Icelandic  legisla- 
tion was,  not  to  put  forth  the  full  force  of 
tl)e  law,  but  to  make  matters  up." 

Thus  in  important  cases  "daysmen" 
were  appointed,  who  gave  the  award 
which  they  thought  would  meet  the  just- 
ice of  each  particular  case.  When  such 
an  award  was  uttered,  the  two  sides  were 
not  thought  fully  atoned  until  they  had 
granted  one  another  "  pledges  of  peace." 
The  formularies  of  these  pledges  are  very 
poetical.  The  following  Dr.  Dasent  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  ancient : 

"  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  peace-telling, 
that  as  we  are  all  atoned  with  God,  so  shall  we 
be  with  all  men  atoned  and  reconciled,  the  one 
to  the  other,  at  meat  and  at  drink,  at  market 
and  meeting,  at  church-door  and  in  king^s  hall, 
and  whatever  place  men  meet  together.  We 
shall  be  so  agreed  as  though  there  had  never 
been  quarrel  between  us.  We  shall  share  knife 
and  steak,  and  all  things  between  us  as  friends 
and  not  foes.  If  strife  arises  henceforth  between 
us,  then  fines  shall  be  paid,  but  not  blade  red- 
dened. But  that  man  of  our  band  who  breaks 
the  peace  new  made,  and  slays  after  pledges 
given,  he  shall  be  driven  away  as  a  wolf,  and 
chased  so  far  as  men  ch&se  wolves  farthest,  or 
as  Christian  men  seek  churches,  heathen  men 
worship  in  shrines,  fires  burn,  earth  brings  forth 
seed,  maid  calls  *  mother,*  ships  skim  the  sea, 
shields  shine,  sunbeam  melts  snow,  Finns  glide 
on  snow  sheen,  fir  grows,  hawk  flies  on  a  sum- 
mer day  with  a  fair  wind  beneath  both  his 
wings,  heaven  bends  over  us,  earth  is  peopled, 
winds  rise,  waters  run  into  the  sea,  and  men 
sow  com.  He  shall  be  banished  from  churches 
and  Christian  men,  from  God's  house  and  soil, 
from  every  home  save  hell." 

Such  were  the  people  among  whom  the 
events  of  Njal's  Saga  took  place,  the  peo- 
ple who  listened  to  its  solemn  sad  story,  as 
it  was  told  "  from  Althing  to  Althing,  at 
Spring  Thing,  and  Autumn  Leet,  at  all  great 


gatherings  of  the  people,  and  over  many 
a  fireside,"  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  unknown  writer  handed  it  down  to  us 
in  its  present  form.    The  translation  of 
this  venerable  Saga,  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  of  all  that  interesting  series 
of  Icelandic  literature,  has  been  indeed  a 
labor  of  love  to  Dr.  Dasent,  who  tells  us 
he  commenced  it  as  far  b^ck  as  the  year 
1843 ;  and  those  who  remember  the  de- 
lightful style  of  his  Tales  from  the  Norse 
will  be  well  prepared  to  welcome  a  trans- 
lation as  distinguished  for  beauty  and  force 
as  were  those  suggestive  relics  of  a  remote 
past.     Najal's   Saga  is,  indeed,  a   prose 
epic,  wonderfully  perfect  in  its  construc- 
tion, marvelously  lifelike   in  all  its  por- 
traits, even  the  most  subordinate ;  and  it 
is  narrated  in  such  a  style  of  simple  beau- 
ty, that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  reader 
of  the  nineteenth  century  should  linger 
over  its  pages  with  an  interest  well  nigh 
as    absorbing   as   the   Icelander   of   the 
eleventh   century  felt  when   the   events 
were  new,  and  he  heard  it  told  near  the 
cairn  of  the  well-remembered  Gunnar,  or 
beside  the  still  recent  ruins  of  wise  Najal's 
homestead.     The  period  difring  which  the 
events  took  place — for  it  is  a  veritable 
narrative — ranges  between  950  and  1017. 
The  story  of  Burnt  Njal — true  to  the 
character  of  the  venerable  epic  of  remotest 
times — is  a  narrative  of  strife  and  stern 
retribution,  of  bloodshed  and  war.     Very 
singular  does  it  appear  that  while  the  early 
traditions,  and  the  yet  earlier  myths  of 
these  ancient  races  of  men  abound  in  plea- 
sant incident,  and  have  in  most  instances 
a  happy  ending ;  while,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Dr.  Dasent's  delightful  Norse  tales,  the 
sunshine  of  life  so  predominates — the  har- 
dy adventurer  achieving  wealth  and  honor, 
the  "  friendless  man  "  rising  to  high  sta- 
tion, the  desolate  maiden  finding  her  homo 
in  the  king's  palace ;  while  all  is  hopeful 
and  inspiring  in  the  fireside  story,  so  stem 
a  shadow  of  inevitable  ill  should  loom  over 
the  loftier  and  more  elaborate  composi- 
tion, intended  to  be  said  and  sung  at  sol- 
emn gatherings  of  the  people,  and  meet- 
ings, not  for  feasting  alone,  but  for  grave 
deliberation.     Was  it  that  while  the  plea- 
sant tale  of  successful  endeavor  was  deem- 
ed most  suitable  to  awaken  the  hopes  and 
enterprise  of  the  young,  these  stern  old 
teachei-s   thought   a  sterner   lesson   wiw 
needed  for  the  men  on  whom  the  buithen 
of  the  commonwealth  lay,  a  lesson  that 
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worth  ia  not  always  aiiccessfiil,  that  evil 
may  Bometimea  for  long  years  work  its 
will,  although  at  length  striut  retribution 
will  be  relentleaaly  exacted  ? 

And  admirably  are  these  lessons  bronght 
oat  in  this  venei-abie  record  of  the  hopes 
and  fears,  the  feuds  and  litigations,  the 
every  day  life  on  theland  and  on  theses,  of 
that  enei-getio  race  to  whom  we  oui-selves 
owe  more  than  we  are  aware — this  graphic 
record  of  life  in  Iceland  almost  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Njala  Sasa.  A  vivid 
illustration,  too  is  it  of  the  singular  com- 
bination of  deepest,  most  unquestioning 
faith  in  an  overruling  fate,  with  the  most 
anlimited  exercise  of  free  agency.  "  All 
must  come  to  pass,  as  to  man's  life,  as  it  is 
foredoomed,"  says  one  of  the  warriors  in 
the  story ;  but  still  he  forms  his  plans  as 
freely,  and  sets  forth  on  his  death-doomed 
journey  as  unfettered,  as  unappalled  by 
omens  of  coming  ill,  aa  tfaough  he  alone 
were  the  ruler  ofhisdcsiiny.  TheNorth- 
man,  stei-n  fatalist  as  he  is,  yet  goes,  as 
Dr.  Dasent  remarks,  *'  cheerily  and  hearti- 
ly to  his  work.  He  might  die.  Why, 
Odin  himself  was  to  die  ai  last.  Let  him 
die  then,  but  die  bravely."  Vividly  and 
most  spiritedly  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  old 
Norse  creed  illustrated  in  this  fine  tale, 
which  begins  simply  as  a  nursery  story, 
while  even  in  the  fii-st  chapter  the  warning 
note  is  given  of  impending  doom. 

"There  was  a  man  named  Mord,  whose 
name  was  FidcUe,  He  was  the  son  of  Sigvat 
the  Red.  and  he  dwelt  af  the  'Vale'  in  th 
RungriverTales.  He  was  a  mighlj  chief,  and 
grcut  taker  up  of  suits,  and  so  great  a  lawyer 
that  no  judgments  were  thought  lawful  unless 
he  had  a  hand  in  them.  He  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, named  tJnna.  She  was  a  fair,  courteous, 
and  gifted  woman,  and  was  thought  the  best 
match  in  nil  the  Rajigrivcrvales.  Now  the  Btory 
turns  westward  to  Brond-flrth  dales,  where, 
Hauskuldstcde,  in  Lairiverdatc,  dwelt  a  m 
named  Uauskuld ;  he  had  a  brother  named 
Hrut.  ....  It  happened  once  Ilaaskuld  hade 
his  friends  to  a  feast,  and  his  brother  Hrut  was 
there  and  sat  next  him.  Hauskuld  had  a  daugh- 
ter named  Hallgerda,  who  was  plajing  on  the 
floor  with  ,iome  other  girls.  She  was  fair  of 
face,  and  tall  of  growth,  and  hur  hair  ni 
soft  as  silk  i  it  was  so  long,  too,  that  it 
down  to  her  waist  Hauskujd  called  to  ncr; 
'  Come  hither  to  me,  daughter.*  So  she  went 
up  to  hira,  and  he  took  her  hy  the  chin  and  kiss- 
ed her,  and  after  that  she  went  away.  Then 
Hauskuld  said  lo  Hrut :  '  What  dost  thou  tl.inlt 
of  this  maiden,  is  she  not  fairf*  Hrut  held 
his  peace.  Hauskuld  said  the  same  thing  to 
him  a  second  time,  and  then  Hrut  answered : 
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Is  this  maid,  and  many  will  smBii 
for  it,  but  this  1  know  not,  whence  tnievca'  eyes 
have  come  into  oar  race.'  Then  Hauskuld  was 
trrath,  and  for  a  time  tiie  brothers  saw  little  of 
each  other." 

Hrut  woos  Uona,  and  is  betrothed ;  but 
he  subsequently  postpones  the  marriage 
for  three  years,  and  sails  to  Norway. 
Here  he  falls  under  the  spells  of  that  wick- 
ed queen  Gunhilda,  who  was  believed  to 
possess  magical  power,and  when  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years  he  takes  leave  of  her,  she 
says  :  '  If  I  have  as  much  power  over  thee 
as  I  think,  I  lay  this  spell  on  thee  —  that 
thou  mayest  nover  have  any  pleasure  in  liv- 
ing with  this  woman  on  whom  thy  heai-t 
is  set.'  Hrut  laughs  at  this  as  an  idle  pro- 
phecy ;  but  he  returns  to  Iceland,  marries 
Unna,  and  lives  unhappily  with  her,  until 
at  length  she  goes  back  to  her  father. 

"Now  it  must  be  told  how  Hallgerda, 
Hauskuld's  daughter,  grows  up,  and  is  the 
fairest  of  women  to  look  on ;  she  was  tall 
of  stature,  too,  and  therefore  she  was  call- 
ed 'Longcoat.'  She  was  fair-haired,  and 
bad  HO  much  that  she  could  hide  herself  in 
it,  but  she  was  lavish  and  hard-hearted." 
"Thoiwald,  who  was  rich  and  well  to  do," 
asks  her  in  marriage,  and  the  father  assents 
without  "  ever  asking  his  daughter  what 
she  thought  of  it,  for  his  heart  was  set 
on  ^ving  her  away."  But,  however  pa- 
triarchal in  some  respects  the  family  com- 
Sact  might  be,  the  free  women  of  the 
forth  claimed  a  voice  in  an  arrangement 
that  so  nearly  concerned  them,  and  thus 
Hallgerda  gives  her  father  a  good  speci- 
men of  what  he  calls  her  "  hard  temper." 
But  as  he  determines  to  conclude  the 
marriage,  she  goes  to  her  foster-father 
Thiostolf,  and  tells  him  her  trouble,  re- 
ceiving from  him  the  ominous  consolation : 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  for  thou  wilt  be  mar- 
ried a  second  time  ;  and  then  they  will 
ask  thee  what  thoti  thinkest  of  the  match." 
After  that  we  are  told  "  they  spoke  no 
more  of  the  m.itter;"  so  the  bridal  feast 
was  held,  and  Thorwald  at  its  close  takes 
Hallgerda,  with  her  evil  counselor,  home. 
Little  comfort  did  the  poor  man  have  in 
his  fiiir  bride.  "She  was  prodig.-J  and 
grasping,  and  there  was  nothing  that  her 
neighbors  had  but  she  must  have  too, 
'  and  all  that  she  had,  whether  it  were  her 
own  or  belonged  to  others,'  she  wasted. 
But  when  the  spring  came,  there  was  a 
scarcity  in  the  house  of  both  meal  and 
stockfish.  So  Hallgerdawent  up  to  Thor- 
wald and  said : '  Thou  must  not  be  sitting 
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Indoors  any  longer,  for  we  want  for  the 
house  both  meal  and  fish.' "  Thorwald  le- 
monstratea,  she  answeis  him  insultingly, 
and  he,  giving  het  a  blow  on  the  lace, 
huvvifd  off  to  seek  the  needful  supplies. 
"Who  has  been  playing  you  this  sorry 
trick?"  inquires  her  foster-tiither  Tbios- 
toir,  and  he  forthwith  takca  his  murder- 
ous ax,  follows  Thorwald,  attacks  him, 
and    "  liftlne  up  his  ax   a  second   time, 

fave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he  fell 
own  dead  on  the  spot,"  Thiostolf  re- 
turns to  the  bouse.  "  Thine  ax  is  bloody," 
says  Ilallgerda,  "  what  haat  thou  douef" 
"  What  will  cause  thee  to  be  wedded  a 
second  time,"  is  the  welcome  reply.  Hall- 
gerda  sends  Thiostolf  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  rides  home  to  her  father,  who,  though 
he  receives  her  reluctantly,  remarks,  with 
true  tatalist  coolness:  "There's  no  good 
in  troubling  one's  self  about  a  thing  that's 
done  and  gone." 

Like  Queen  Gunhilda,  the  baleful  Hall- 
gerda  seems  to  have  possessed  some  spell 
to  di-aw  men's  hearts  to  her;  for  in  the 
very  next  chapter  we  find  her  wooed  and 
'  married  a  second  time,  her  consent  having 
now  been  duly  asked.  The  raairiage  ia  a 
happy  one,  until  an  evil  day  Thiostolf  goes 
to  tlie  house,  and  asks  an  asylum.  This 
Hallgerda  affords  him;  but  ere  long  he 
quarrels  with  her  husband,  and  while  they 
are  seeking  the  sheep  on  the  fell,  kills 
htm.  Again  ho  returns  to  Uallgerda,  but 
not  to  receive  her  thanks,  for  she  sends 
Jiim  to  her  uncle  Hrut,  who,  on  learning 
the  reason  of  his  coming  thither,  slays 
him  forthwith  with  heartiest  good  will, 
while  Hallgerda  with  her  infant  daugh- 
ter takes  possession  of  the  homestead  to 
which  she  is  entitled  on  her  husband's 
death.  It  is  now  that  the  chief  person- 
ages of  the  tale,  Gunnar  and  Njal, "  come 
into  the  story." 

"There  was  a  man  whose  name  waa  Gunnar, 
a  till  man  in  growth,  and  a  strong  man— best 
skilled  in  arms  of  all  men.  Ha  could  cut,  or 
•  thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  chose,  as  well  with  his  . 
left  as  wiUi  his  right  hand,  and  he  smote  so  , 
swiftly  with  his  sword  that  three  seemed  lo 
flash  through  the  air  at  once.  He  was  the  best  ' 
shot  with  the  bow  of  all  men,  and  never  missed  ' 
his  mark.  He  could  leap  more  than  his  own 
hight,  with  all  his  war-gear,  and  as  far  back'  | 
ward  as  forward.  He  could  swim  like  a  seal, 
and  there  was  no  game  in  which  it  was  any 
good  for  any  one  to  strive  with  him ;  and  so  it 
was  said  that  no  man  was  his  match.  Ha  was 
handsome  of  feature,  and  Giir-skinned.  His 
nose  was  straight,  and  a  little  turned  vp  at  tiie 
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end.  He  was  blue  eyed,  and  bright-eyed,  and 
ruddy-cheeked.  His  hair  thick,  and  of  [^nod 
hue,  and  hanging  down  in  comely  curls.  The 
most  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  sturdy  fnime 
and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  lost 
friend,  but  hard  to  please  when  making  tliem. 
He  was  wealthy  in  goods." 

The  photographic  niinnteness  of  this 
full-length  portrait  will  amuse  the  reader, 
who,  however,  must  allow  that  the  gal- 
lant Northuiau  was  no  unwoi-thy  repre- 
sentative of  that  race  to  whom  we  our- 
selves owe  so  much.  The  hero  of  tlie 
tale,  Njal,  is  scarcely  painted  in  such  vivid 
colors : 

"There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Nj*!. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thorgcir  Gelling,  the  son  of 
Thorolf.  Njal  dwelt  at  Bergthorsknoll  In  the 
Vandisles  '  he  bad  another  homasleSd  on  Tho- 
rol&full.  Njal  was  wealthy  in  goods,  and  hand- 
some of  face;  no  beard  grew  on  his  chin.  He 
was  so  great  a  lawyer,  that  his  match  was  not 
to  be  found  Wise  too  he  was,  and  foreknow- 
ing, and  foresighted,  [gifted  with  a  power  of 
foreseeing  future  events,  J  Of  good  couzisci,  and 
ready  to  give  it,  and  all  that  he  advised  mi-n 
was  sure  to  be  the  best  for  them  to  do.  Gontlu 
and  generous,  he  unraveled  every  man's  knotty 
points  who  cnnie  to  see  him  about  them. 
Bergthora  was  his  wife's  name ;  she  was  Skar- 
phedinn's  daughter,  a  very  high-spirited,  brave- 
hearted  woman,  but  somewhat  bard-tempered. 
They  bad  six  children,  three  daughters,  and 
three  sons,  and  they  all  come  into  this  story." 

"  Now  it  must  be  told  how  Unna  had 
lost  all  her  ready  money."  Her  father 
having  died,  we  iind  that  the  lady,  being 
of  very  lavish  and  unthrifty  habits,  spee- 
dily made  an  end  of  her  goods,  and  at 
last  had  nothing  left  but  land  and  stock. 
She  therefore  made  her  way  to  Lithend, 
to  Gunnar  her  kinsman,  "and  the  end  of 
their  talk  was" — what  is  a  common  enough' 
subject  of  talk  in  the  present  day — "  how 
heavily  she  was  pressed  for  money."  Gun- 
nar very  liberally  offers  her  help,  though 
in  a  way  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
among  so  simple  a  people.  "Take  as 
much  money  as  thou  needest  from  what  I 
have  out  at  interest,"  is  his  reply.  Now 
this  did  not  suit  Unna,  for  when  she  sep.i- 
I'ated  from  Hrut  her  father  claimed  buck 
her  dower ;  but  Hrut  having  challengLHl 
him  "to  fight  on  the  island" — demand- 
ing in  this  case  "  wager  of  battle" — "  ho 
spake  out  and  said  that  he  would  not  fight 
with  him,"  and  thus  he  lost  bis  claim. 
Her  answer,  therefore,  was,  "  I  wish  thee 
to  get  my  goods  out  of  Ilrut's  hands," 
and  she  urges  upon  him  that  with  his  dur- 
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ing  he  might  easily  vanquish  Hnit.    Gun-  challenge   him  to  single  combat,"  thou 

nar  is  at  length  persuaded  to  undertake  must  say,  ^'  but  he  was*  old,  and  so  his 

the  challenge,  but  it  is  necessary  that  le-  fnends  advised  him  not ;  and  they  let  the 

gal  notice  should  be  given — a  task  appar-  suit  fall  to  the  ground."    "True  enough,'* 

ently  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  serving  Hrut  will  say  ;  "  but  the  suit  might  have 

a  writ  on  an  Irish  squire  surrounded  by  been  taken  up  at  another  Thing."     Thea 

bogs    and   "  the    finest    pisantry,"    and  the  pretended  smith  was  to  express  sur- 

arraed  to  the  teeth  besides.     So  Gunnar  prise,  and  innocently  inquire   what    the 

seeks  counsel  of  Njal.     "  A  very  hard  suit  form  would  be.      Hrut  will  answer,  "I 

to  undertake,"  replies  the  wise  man,  "  and  must  be  summoned  so  that  I  can  hear  the 

one  very  hazardous ;"  still,  "  the  end  will  summons,  or  I  must  be  summoned  here  in 

be  good  if  thou  breakest  none  of  the  rules  my  lawful  house.    "  Recite  the  summons, 

I  lay  down ;  if  thou  dost,  thy  life   is  in  then,"  thou  must  say,  "  and  I  will  say  it 

danger."     He    then   proceeds  to   direct  after  thee." 

him;  and  there  is  so  much  naive  humor  Gunnar  promises  to  follow  this  advice  to 

in  the  advice,  and  the  whole  narrative  af-  the  very  letter,  and,  two  nights  after,  rode 

fords  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  times,  that  from  home  with  his  two  companions, 

we  must  endeavor  to  epitomize  it :  •*  until  they  got  to  Bluewood  heath,  and  then 

(tmu         v  li.     'J     r         1.        9f           XT*  1  ^^^  on  hor^seback  met  them,  and  asked  who 

"Thou  sluiU  nde  from  home,"  says  Njal,  ^^^  j^j,  ^^^  ^j  j^j  j,   ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^jy^ 

"with  two  men  at  thy  back    Over  aU  thou  ^^    „;  eompanions  said  it  was  Huckster  He- 

shalt  have  a  gr«it  rougb  c^ak,  and  under  that  ^i„„     ^hen  the  other  said  a  worse  was  not  to 

"^se  ku-tle  of  cheap  stuff  and  under  all  thy  ^  ^^^^  j.     ^  ^j^j  ^^^^        ^,  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

good  clothes.    Thou  must  take  a  small  ax  in  ^^^^  ^^        q        ;  „    t      j^j               ^^ing 

thy  hand,  and  each  of  you  must  have  two  ^^^  jj-  ,  ^^  j^^j^  jj  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  .  |^ j  ^'j^^j^  y^ 

i°Tl.  r/  ''**  *"  V"*  w*""  'T-    '^a"'^  ^^^\  «>me  to  Hauskuldstede,  he  sUid  'ther«  a  night, 

carry  hardware  and  smith's  work,  and  ye  must  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ti„  ^e  cTme 

nde  off  early  to-monjow  mornmg,  and  when  ye  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^  Hrutstede.    There  he  offer- 

r^  .r^th'^K  Whitewater  westward,  mmd  ^^  ^j^            f^^  ^^    ^^^  g^i„„  f^l,  ^^  „„^^ 

and  slouch  thy  hat  well  over  thy  brows.    Then  ^^^  ^           ^.          ^^■^^  ^^  y^^^^^  ,„  ^  ^^ 

men  will  say :     Who  is  this  taU  man  f    And  J^j  ^^  h^jj„„     j,^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^^  ^^  ^  H^t^ 

thy  mat^  shall  say :    Here  is  Huckster  Hed-  ^„j  ^^  ,  ^  ^^,^^g     H^t  ^^^  b,^  ^^^J 

•K   ?"  ^If' '  ^°  ^""t  Eyjaflrth,  who  is  going  ^^^^  y^^^^  and  their  talk  went  pretty  much 

about  with  smith  s  work  for  sale.    This  Hedinn  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^.j^^^  ^y^     ^„,/t„  ^^^^ 

IS  il  -tempered,  and  a  chatterer,  a  fellow  who  „f  RangriveTvale,  and  Hrut  asked  about  the  men 

thinks  he  alone  knows  every  thing.'    So  thou  t^ere,  Gunnar  sung  this  stave  : 

Shalt  ride  west  to  Baganrth,  onenng  all  sorts  of  ^                     ° 

ware  for  sale ;  and  be  sure  often  to  cry  off  thy  "  *  Men,  in  sooth,  are  slow  to  find, 

bargains,  so  that  it  will  be  noised  abroad  that  So  the  people  speak  by  stealth. 

Huckster  Hedinn  is  the  worst  of  men  to  deal  Often  this  has  reached  my  ears 

with,  and  that  no  lies  have  been  told  of  his  bad  All  through  Rangar*s  rolling  vales, 

behavior.    So  thou  shaltride  to  Hauskuldstede ;  Still,  I  trow  that  Fidelle  Mord 

there  thou  must  stay  a  night,  and  sit  in  the  Tried  his  hand  in  fight  of  yore, 

lowest  place,  and  hang  thy  head  down.    Next  Sure  was  never  gold  bestower 

morning  thou  must  go  to  the  farm  nearest  Such  a  man  for  might  and  wit* 

Hrutstede,  and  offer  thy  goods  praising  up  all  u  Then  Hrut  said,  *  Thou  art  a  skald,  Hedinn  ; 

that  IS  worst,  and  tmkenng  up  the  faults."  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^l^.^g^  ^^^^  y^ 

Hero  he  was  to  quarrel  with  the  master,  *^^°  ™®  ^^^  ^^^  ?'    Then  Hedinn  sang  an- 
and  Hrut  would  be  sent  for  to  part  them.  ®^^^^  ^^^®  * 
He  was  then  to  go  with  Hrut  to  his  house,  "  *  Once,  I  ween,  I  heard  a  rumor, 
and   in    answer   to   his   questions    about  How  the  Lord  of  rings  bereft  thee  ; 
"  stout  champions" — a  theme  which  seems  From  thine  arms  earth's  offspring  tearing, 
always  to  have  been  welcome— he  is  cun-  Trickful  he,  and  trustful  thou.'    .    .    . 
ningly  to  direct  the  conversation  until  he  "  So  they  went  on  till  Hrut,  in  answer,  told 
could  introduce  Fidelle  Mord's  name.  "At  him  how  the  suit  must  be  taken  up,  and  recited 
the  same  time,"  suggests  the   wary  Njal,  the  summons.     Hedinn  repeated  it  all  wrung, 
"sing  some  stave  to  please  Hrut,  for  I  and  Hrut  burst  out  laughing,  and  had  no  mis- 
know  thou  art  a  skald."    Hrut  being  thus  *^"«^    ^^^^  ^J  ^\^  ^^"V"""?*  5?°^°^^"  ^"!? 
^„.  .           J  ,              ^,           .     J   J  Tj     1  more ;  and  Hrut  did  so.    Then  Hedmn  repeated 
put  m  good  humor,  the  pretended  Hucks-  ^^e  summons  a  second  time  and  this  time  right : 
ter  Hedmn  was  to  lead  the  conversation  and  he  called  his  companions  to  witness  how  he 
to  the  dangerous  subject  of  Mord's  claim  summoned  Hrut  in  a  suit  which  Unna,  Mord's 
for  his  daughter's  dower.     "Thou  didst  daughter,  had  made  over  to  him  with  her  plight- 
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ed  hand.  At  night  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  Hrut  was  sound  asleep,  they  took 
their  clothes  and  arms,  and  rode  off. 

^^Hauskuld  wakes  up  that  night  at  Hauskuld- 
stcde,  and  roused  all  his  household.  *  I  will  tell 
you  my  dream/  he  said.  *  I  thought  I  saw  a  great 
bear  go  out  of  this  house,  and  I  knew  at  once 
this  beast^s  match  was  not  to  be  found.  Two 
cubs  followed  him,  wishing  well  to  the  bear ; 
and  they  all  made  for  Hrutstede,  and  went  into 
the  house  there.  After  that,  I  awoke.  Now,  I 
wish  to  ask  if  any  of  you  saw  aught  about  yon 
tall  man  V  Then  one  man  answered  him,  *■  I 
saw  how  a  golden  fringe  and  a  bit  of  scarlet 
cloth  peeped  out  at  his  arm,  and  on  his  right 
arm  he  had  a  ring  of  gold.'  Hauskuld  said, 
*  This  beast  is  no  man's  fetch,  but  Gunnar  of 
Lithend ;  and  now  methinks  I  see  all  about 
it  Up,  let  us  ride  to  Hrutstede  I'  And  they 
did  so.  Hrut  lay  in  his  locked  bed,  and  asks 
who  haye  come  there.  Hauskuld  tells  who  he 
is,  and  asks  what  guests  might  be  there  in  the 
house.  *  Only  Huckster  Hedinn  is  here,'  says 
Hrut  '  A  broader  man  across  the  back  it  will 
be,  I  fear,'  says  Hauskuld.  ^I  guess  here  must 
have  been  Gunnar  of  Lithend.'  *Then  there 
has  been  a  pretty  trial  of  cunning,'  says  Hrut 
'  What  has  happened  ?'  says  Hauskuld.  ^  I  told 
him  how  to  take  up  Unna's  suit ;  and  I  sum- 
moned myself!  and  he  summoned  after ;  and  now 
he  can  use  this  first  step  in  the  suit,  and  it  is 
right  in  law.'  *  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  great 
falling  off  of  wit  on  one  side,'  said  Hauskuld,  *and 
Gunnar  can  not  have  planned  it  all  by  himself. 
Njal  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  plot, 
for  there  is  not  his  match  for  wit  in  all  the 
land.' " 

Gunnar  arrives  safely  at  home,  and 
from  thence  rides  to  the  Althing  ;  and 
thither  come  Hrut  and  Hauskuld,  with  a 
numerous  gathering.  Gunnar  opened  bis 
case,  and  brought  forward  his  witness- 
es. Hrut  replied,  "  and  said  there  was  a 
flaw  in  the  pleading  ;"  whereupon  Gun- 
nar challenges  him  to  single  combat.  The 
brothers  go  aside  to  consider  of  it ;  but 
eventually  deem  it  the  safest  to  pay  down 
the  money.  "  I  will  be  thy  meed  for  this," 
says  the  irritated  Hrut.  "  Be  that  as  it 
may,"  is  the  reply.  Poor  Gunnar,  howev- 
er, paid  dearly,  although  in  a  way  neither 
he  nor  the  brothers  never  dreamt  of. 
**  Now  mqn  rode  home  from  the  Thing, 
and  Gunnar  got  great  honor  from  the 
suit."  He  handed  the  whole  sum  over  to 
Unna,  and  would  have  none  of  it.  She 
soon  after  married  Valffard,  "  without  ad- 
vice of  any  of  her  kinsfolk,  which  Gunnar 
and  Njal,  and  many  others,  thought  ill  of, 
for  he  was  a  cross-grained  man,  and  had 
few  friends." 


Soon  after  there  came  a  ship  out  of 
Norway,  and  the  master  went  to  visit 
Gunnar,  and  told  him  such  stirring  tales 
of  Viking  life,  that  he  takes  counsel  of 
Njal,  "  whether  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
wise  step  in  him  to  go  abroad."  "  I  think 
it  wise,"  is  the  prompt  reply.  So  Gunnar 
sets  forth,  and  fares  "  eastward  ho,"  gain- 
ing great  honor  and  worship  from  all  men. 
The  chapter  which  tells  how  he  went  "  a 
sea  roving,"  reads  wonderfully  like  one  in 
the  history  of  our  eariy  voyagers.  The 
same  delight  in  danger,  the  same  reckless 
bravery,  the  same  uprightness  and  gene- 
rosity. Gunnar  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils  and  gifts.  Among  the  former  a 
wondrous  bill,  possessing  the  magical  pro- 
perty of  foretelling  what  is  to  be  done, 
*'  for  when  a  man  is  to  be  slain  with  that 
bill,  something  sings  in  it  so  loudly  that 
it  may  be  heard  a  good  way  off."  We  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  met  with  this 
singular  superstition  before.  Among  his 
gifts,  Gunnar  receives  from  King  Harold 
Gorm  "  a  robe  of  honor,  and  golden-seam- 
ed gloves,  and  a  fillet  with  a  knot  of  gold 
on  it,  and  a  Russian  hat."  Earl  Hacon, 
too,  gives  him  a  gold  ring.  Gunnar  re- 
ciprocates these  gifts  by  handsome  pre- 
sents, and  returns  to  Iceland  with  his 
company ;  where  "  all  men  were  glad  to 
see  them,  for  they  were  blithe  ^nd  mer- 
ry to  their  household,  nor  had  their  haugh- 
tiness grown  while  they  were  away."     . 

Gunnar  goes  to  see  Njal,  who  heartily 
welcomes  him.  "  Thou  hast  been  much 
proved,"  he  says,  "  but  still  thou  wilt  be 
more  tried  hereafter ;  for  many  will  envy 
thee."  "  With  all  men  I  would  wish  to 
stand  well,"  is  the  reply.  "  Much  bad  will 
happen,"  says  the  far-seeing  Njal,  "  and 
thou  wilt  always  have  some  quarrel  to 
ward  off."  "  So  be  it,  then,"  is  Gunnar's 
chivalrous  answer,  "  so  that  I  have  a  good 
ground  on  my  side."  "  So  it  will  be  too, 
if  thou  hast  not  to  smart  for  others,"  is 
the  ominous  reply. 

Alas !  the  guileless  champion,  "  well  ar- 
rayed," and  with  a  goodly  following,  rides 
to  the  Thing.  "Many  men  came  to  see 
Gunnar,  and  ask  tidings  of  him ;  and  he 
was  easy  and  merry  to  all  men,  and  told 
them  all  they  wished  to  hear."  Unhap- 
pily, here  he  met  the  baleful  Hallgerda, 
dressed  for  conquest,  in  "  red  kirtle  and 
scarlet  cloak  trimmed  wjth  needlework 
down  to  the  waist,"  while  her  still  beautiful 
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hair  *'  came  down  her  bosom,  and  was  both 
fair  and  fUl."  He  readily  falls  into  the 
snare,  and  proceeds  to  the  booth  of  Hans- 
kuld  and  Hrut,  to  ask  for  her.  Hauskuld 
hesitates,  but  Hrut  speaks  out  most  hon- 
orably. "  In  this  wise  will  I  answer  thee, 
as  is  the  very  truth.  Thou  art  a  brisk, 
brave  man,  well  to  do,  and  unblemished  ; 
but  she  is  much  mixed  up  with  evil  report, 
and  I  will  not  cheat  thee  in  any  thing." 
So  Hrut  "told  Gunnar  unasked  all  about 
Hallgerda's  temper,  and  Gunnar  at  first 
thought  that  there  was  more  than  enough 
that  was  wanting — but  at  last  it  came 
about  that  they  struck  a  bargain."  Gun- 
nar rode  to  Njal,  and  told  him.  He  took 
it  heavily,  and  Gunnar  asked  him  where- 
fore. "Because,  from  her  will  arise  all 
kinds  of  ill,  if  she  comes  hither,  east." 

And  now  begins  in  good  earnest  the 
story  of  strife  and  bloodwied,  and  stern  re- 
tributive justice.  Gunnar  takes  his  bride 
on  a  visit  to  Bergthorsknoll,  and  here  she 
and  Bergthora,  Njal's  wife,  have  a  bitter 
quarrel,  which  is  carried  on  for  years,  each 
year  being  marked  by  the  slaying  of 
one  of  their  respective  "  housecarles " — 
Kol  slaying  Swart,  Njal's  woodman,  and 
Atli  slaying  Kol,  Gunnar's  grieve.  Atli 
in  turn  is  slain  by  Brynjolf  tlie  Unruly, 
who  the  following  year  is  killed  by  Thord 
Freed  manson,  who  also  eventually  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeful  Hallgerda.  A 
strange  state  of  things  does  this  appear. 
The  mistresses  of  each  household  coolly 
send  their  "  house-carles  "  to  hew  timber 
or  burn  charcoal,  or  to  waylay  her  rival's 
servant  and  "  do  him  to  death  ;"  while  the 
husbands,  determined  that  nothing  shall 
cause  strife  between  them,  quietly  pay 
down  the  money-fine  for  each  manslaugh- 
ter. •  Nor  is  the  feeling  of  the  "  house- 
carles"  less  suggestive ;  they  seem  to  have 


been  as  ready  to  take  up  their  mistresses^ 
quarrel  as  their  appointed  work ;  or,  rath- 
er, to  have  considered  this  as  part  of  it. 
"  Wilt  thou  do  all  the  work  that  I  set  be- 
fore thee  ?"  says  Njal's  wife  when  hiring 
Atli,  "and  that  though  I  wish  to  send 
thee  where  a  man's  life  is  at  stake  ?" 
Atli's  only  objection  is  that,  as  she  has  so 
many  men  at  her  beck,  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  needed.  And  when  she  coolly  tells 
him,  "  Thou  shalt  go  and  look  for  Kol,  for 
now  thou  shalt  slay  him  this  very  day  ;" 
"  This  work  is  well  fitted  for  us,"  is  Atli's 
reply,  "for  each  of  us  are  two  bad  fel- 
lows ;"  and  forthwith  he  goes  and  cal- 
lenges  Kol,  and  spears  him  with  as  much 
nonchalance  as  though  he  were  spearin*^ 
a  salmon. 

Many  years  does  this  feud  between  the 
wives  continue,  while  Gunnar  and  Nj:il 
hold  fast  their  long-tried  friendship ;  arid 
then  a  time  of  famine  comes  on,  and 
while  Gunnar  is  absent  at  the  Thing,  Hall- 
gerda  fulfills  her  uncle's  ominous  prophecy 
of  the  "  thieves'  eyes,"  and  sends  her 
thrall  to  plunder  the  rich  miser  Otkell. 
Gunnar  comes  home,  and  Hallgerda  sets 
food  on  the  board,  cheese  and  butter. 
Gunnar  knew  such  food  was  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  his  house,  and  asked  Hall- 
gerda whence  it  came.  "  Whence  thou 
raightest  well  eat  it,"  is  her  reply ;  "  be- 
sides, it  is  no  man's  business  to  trouble 
himself  with  housekeeping."  Gunnar  goL 
wrath,  and  said,  "  111  mdeed  is  it  if  I  am 
a  partaker  with  thieves,"  and  with  that 
he  gave  her  a  slap  on  the  cheek.  She 
said  she  would  bear  that  slap  in  mind, 
and  repay  it  if  she  could  ;  a  threat  which 
the  ferocious  woman  amply  fulfills  years 

after. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


Caution  to  Musicians. — Some  players  of  wind-in- 
struments devote  so  much  time  to  music,  to  the  en- 
tire neglect  of  their  minds,  that  they  may  be  literally 
said  to  have  blown  their  brains  out. 

• 

The  reasoning  power  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  in- 
tellectual buildmg,  giving  grace  and  strength  to  the 
whole  structure. 

It  isn't  enough  that  men  and  women  should  he 
of  the  true  metal ;  they  should  also  be  welUtempered. 


A  Toad  smbidded  in  Coal. — A  few  days  sincof 
in  one  of  the  coal-pits  of  Mr.  B.  Botfield,  of  Old- 
park,  Dawley,  two  hundred  yards  deep,  one  of  tlio 
workmen  was  struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
a  lump  of  coal,  which  he  pix)ceeded,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  break.  He  then  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
lump  a  toad  inclosed.  The  mouth  of  the  creature  is 
shut  close,  but  that  it  breathes  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  the  distending  and  contracting  of  the  body. 
Mr.  Robert  Poole,  ground  bailiff  to  Mr.  Botfield,  haa 
the  animal  in  bis  possession. 
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THE  GENEALOGY  OF  CREATION.* 


We  shall  come  right  at  last.  Geology 
lias  set  us  all  astir  to  find  spectacles  that 
M'ill  see  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
what  Lyell  and  Murchison  see  in  the 
earth's  crust.  What  if  our  want  is  sup- 
p»iied?  The  amiable  and  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  book  before  us  believes  he  has 
discovered  them;  and  assuredly  he  has, 
if  a  deeply  modest  and  reverent  spirit  are 
an  infallible  test  of  scientific  truth.  Our 
difficulty,  according  to  Dr.  Pratt,  is  the 
efiect  of  a  very  simple  cause.  We  have 
altogether  misread  and  misunderstood  the 
Mosaic  Hebrew.  The  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  did  the  same  before  us.  So 
did  the  writers  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  and 
other  ancient  versions.  For  more  than 
twenty  centuries  the  meaning  of  very 
much  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
lias  been  utterly  overlooked  and  mistaken. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  two  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. There  is  the  one  which  common- 
Jy  passes  by  the  name,  the  historic,  tradi- 
tional, pointed,  Masoretic  Hebrew.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  derived  and,  in  great 
measure,  an  arti6cial  tongue,  wliich  owes 
its  existence  partly  to  changes  occasioned 
by  time  and  accident,  partly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy.  There 
is  another  and  older  Hebrew,  which  is 
the  original  and  true  one.  It  is  the  pure 
text  of  our  Bibles,  disengaged  from  the 
orthographical  envelopments  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  Masoretes,  and  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  "  mystical  and 
prophetic  character  "  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  language,  and  with  certain 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  princi- 
ples, which  our  author  indicates.  Dr. 
Pratt  believes,  that  if  the  key,  which  his 
views  furnish  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  be  duly  applied,  not  only 
will  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  be  complete- 
ly reconciled  "  with  the  revelations  of  sci- 
ence even  in  its  most  minute  details;" 
this,  he  assures  us,  it  has  already  done; 
but  "the  ^reat  truths  of^ Christianity"  as 
a  whole  will  be  brought*  out  "in  such  a 
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forcible  manner,  that  none  but  the  willful- 
ly blind  will* be  able  to  reject  them." 
Meanwhile  he  gives  us  "  a  few  selected 
readings  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  system,'  and  showing  the  power  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  tongue."  Of  these  the 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  we 
quote  some  portions  of  it  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  line  of  inauiry  wnich  Dr.  Pratt 
has  opened.  'With  deliberation  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and 
the  earth  was  crude  and  unorganized, 
and  inert  as  to  the  crust  of  the  heaving 
mass  ;•  and  a  mighty  wind  was  rushing 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  And  God 
said,  '  Let  there  be  volcanic  action,'  and 
there  was  volcanic  action,  and  God  saw 
the  volcanic  action  that  it  was  good  ;  and 
God  distinguished  between  the  volcanic 
action  and  between  the  inertia,  and  God 
called  the  volcanic  action  *  the  Active 
Condition,'  and  the  inertia  he  called 
'  the  Passive  Condition,'  And  it  was  re- 
distributive,  and  it  was  developmental, 
the  first  formation."  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  paragraph.  It  ends  thus. 
"  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  be  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  it  was  redistributive,  and  it  was  de- 
velopmental, the  sixth  formation.  Thus 
were  completed  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  their  development ;  for 
God  had  accomplished  in  the  seventh  for- 
mation his  purpose  which  he  had  formed  ; 
so  he  rested  in  the  seventh  formation 
from  his  whole  plan  which  he  had  made ; 
and  God  blessed  the  seventh  formation 
and  hallowed  it ;  for  in  it  he  who  had 
created — the  God  of  the  formations — 
rested  from  all  His  design.  These  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  during  their  creation  ;  by  a  succes- 
sion of  formations  God  created  heaven 
and  earth."  Now  altogether  apart  from 
the  philology  of  the  case,  we  put  it  to  Dr. 
Pratt,  whether  he  really  supposes  that 
the  inspired  author  of  Genesis  ever  wi'ote 
any  thing  like  this,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  whom  he  led  through  the  wilder- 
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ness ;  or  whether  he  imagines  that,  if  he 
had  done  so,  one  soul  in  a  thousand  of 
them  would  have  had  the  smallest  con- 
ception of  his  meaning.  To  say  nothing 
of  those  to  whom  the  Pentateuch  was 
first  addressed,  what  sort  of  harmony  is 
there,  we  would  ask,  between  this  philo- 
sophical jargon,  and  the  simple,  popular 
style  which  the  Scriptures  invariably 
adopt  in  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ?  Surely,  if  the  wiiter  is  not  so 
mystified  by  his  theory  as  to  be  past  see- 
ing what  every  one  else  will  see,  he  muist 
perceive  that  his  Hebrew  is  the  child  of 
his  geology,  and  that  there  is  no  manner 
of  reason  why  the  first  of  Genesis,  on  his 
pnnciples  of  interpretation,  should  not 
mean  precisely  what  any  one  wishes  it  to 
do.  We  will  undertake,  by  Dr.  Pratt's 
method,  to  prove  to  demonstration  from 
the  Old  Testament  Hebrew  as  many  ab- 
surdities in  religion,  ethics,  history,  and 
science,  as  he  chooses  to  name.  With  re- 
gard to  the  linguistic  argument  in  which 
the  writer  has  netted  himself,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  a  series  of  fallacies  and 
illusions  from  end  to  end.  It  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  that  the  Hebrew  at  any  stage 
of  its  history  had  the  typical  and  symboli- 
cal meaning  which  Dr.  Pratt  attributes  to 
it.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  language  underwent  any  such  changes 
of  vocabulary  and  idiom  as  he  believes  it 
to  have  passed  through  :  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  with 


few  exceptions,  the  Hebrew  of  Malachi  is 
that  of  Moses.  Scripture  and  science  too 
are  both  emphatic  in  their  teaching,  that 
the  languages  of  Assyria,  Aram,  and 
Arabia  are  not  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Old  Testament  Hebrew.  If  chronology 
and  ethnology  did  not  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion, the  structure  of  these  languages  is  an 
unanswerable  objection  to  this  part  of 
Dr.  Pratt's  theory ;  and  we  have  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  any  one, 
who  has  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
them,  could  hazard  such  an  opinion.  His 
tory,  tradition,  analogy,  and,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  common-sense,  are  all  clean 
in  the  teeth  of  the  reasoning  of  this 
strange  book.  It  will  be  a  kindness  to 
the  author  not  to  go  into  detail.  We 
sincerely  respect  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  the  studies  out  of  which  his  work 
has  sprung.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
whole  volume  which  betokens  conceit  or 
nioral  littleness  of  any  kind.  It  contains 
much  which  the  scholar,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, and  the  student  of  Revelation 
may  turn  to  good  account.  But  as  a 
contribution  to  philology  and  Biblical 
criticism  it  has  no  value  whatever.  It  is 
one  of  those  curious  daydreams,  in  which 
good  and  gifted  men  are  sometimes  led 
to  indulge,  and  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  simplicity  or  the  ingenuity, 
that  gave  them  birth  is  the  more  aston- 
ishing. 


From    the    London    Review. 
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On  February  sixteenth,  1861,  the  Hon. 
William  Ambrose  Morehead,  then  govern- 
or of  Madras,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  "  Madras  Memorial  Hall,  destined  to 
commemorate  the  exemption  of  the  Mad- 
ras presidency  from  the  mutiny  of  1857." 
One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  in 

•  Jiepcrts  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
far  1867,  1868,  1869,  1860. 


the  course  of  his  remarks,  stated  the  use 
of  the  building  about  to  be  erected. 
"The  building  which  is  destined  to  riao 
on  the  foundation-stone  now  laid  by  our  es- 
teemed governor,  is  to  be  a  Memorial  Hnll 
available  for  religious,  educational,  benevo- 
lent, and  other  general  purposes  not  incon- 
sistent with  Protestant  principles  and  tlie 
glory  of  God,  tcTbe  surrounded  by  offices 
for  the  Bible,  Tract  and  South-India  Chris- 
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tian  School  Book  Societies."  The  Bible 
Society  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  import- 
ant of  those  which  are  to  receive  accom- 
modation in  the  new  Hall,  and  the  event 
recorded  affords  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  considering  the  history  of  the  Bible 
in  Souih-India  its  translation  and  distri- 
bution, and  the  results  which  have  been, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  obtained. 

The  Bible  Society's  house,  with  its  as- 
sociations, is  soon  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Let  us  sketch  it  before  it  is 
gone.  Popham's  Broadway  is  the  princi- 
pal street  of  Black  Town,  Madras.  There 
the  Anglo-Saxon  proves  on  a  foreign  soil 
his  hereditary  love  of  shopkeeping,  char- 
acterized by  a  jaunty,  gentlemanly  kind 
of  ease  which  would  be  deemed  much 
out  of  place  in  the  Strand,  or  Ludgate 
Hill.  The  Hindoo  follows  his  conqueror's 
example  keenly,  quietly,  gainfully.  In 
the  midst  of  these  places  of  business  there 
are,  or  were,  till  lately,  in  this  street,  two 
large  printing  establishments,  under  the 
control  of  missionaries ;  besifles  an  electric 
telegraph  office,  the  central  post-office,  a 
literary  institution,  two  mission  chapels,  a 
Hindoo  progressive  seminary,  and  the 
house  of  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
ciety. Essays  have  been  written  on  rep- 
resentative men  ;  and  if,  after  the  same 
fashion,  some  one  would  spend  a  little 
thought  upon  the  representative  buildings 
so  oddly  thrown  together  in  that  dusty 
Broadway,  he  would  learn  much  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  India. 

The  Bible  Society's  house  has  become 
throughly  impregnated  with  the  brown 
dust  of  the  street.  It  boasts  not  a  gleam 
of  architectural  beauty ;  the  talent  of  its 
architect  has  been  limited  to  four  walls 
and  a  flat  roof.  A  sign-board  informs 
the  passenger  by  Tamil  characters  that  it 
is  the  "  house  of  the  book  of  the  Vetham." 
On  entering,  long  files  of  book-shelves  pre- 
sent themselves,  whereon  are  stored  in 
very  modest  covering  "  the  leaves  which 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Be- 
yond, a  group  ot  men,  squatted  on  the 
floor,  are  engaged  in  binding  or  packing 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Vishnarite, 
with  glaring  trident  crossing  the  forehead, 
the  Sevaite,  with  the  sacred  ashes  running 
in  the  furrows  time  has  traced,  the  Roman 
Catholic  with  the  cruciflx  and  charm 
about  his  neck,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross 
stained  upon  his  brow,  all  give  their  hands 
to  the  demolition  of  their  own  erroneous 
creeds.    The  same  observation  holds  good 


of  the  presses  where  the  Scriptures  are 
printed ;  for  though  Christians  are  wel- 
come to  the  toil,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  supply  the  required  amount 
of  laborers. 

Upstairs,  we  come  upon  a  large  room, 
which  more  book-shelves  are  ranged ;  high- 
caste  shelves,  these,  with  glass  doors,  con- 
taining English  Scriptures  handsomely 
bound,  and  the  better  sort  of  vernacular 
ones.  Here  we  have  the  small  but  valu- 
able reference  library  of  the  Society  ; 
great  lexicons,  and  first  translations  in 
dwarfed  volumes  with  rickety  type  ; 
means  and  end  appropriately  brought  to- 
gether ;  authorized  versions,  around  which 
the  fibers  of  a  nation's  heart  are  firmly 
knit ;  tentative  versions,  which  have  crept 
from  a  studious  brain,  to  see  if  they  can 
bear  the  light ;  manuscripts  which  may 
be  versions,  and  are  at  home  when  called 
for.  On  one  side  of  the  room,  a  pair  of 
large  doors  may  be  seen  generally  closed. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  when  we  visited  the 
place,  ahum  of  voices  came  from  behind 
them.  The  bolts  being  removed,  and  the 
doors  opened,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  swarm  of  Hindoo  boys  learn- 
ing English.  Part  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Society  was  then  rented  by 
the  patrons  of  "  the  Hindoo  progressive 
Seminary,"  a  school  set  up  in  avowed  op- 
position to  the  missionary  establishments 
and  the  non- caste  Government  schools. 
Here  Ramasawneys  and  Gopalsawneys 
could  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  English 
by  teachers  wearing  the  orthodox  marks, 
learn  morals  from  ^sop's  fables,  enjoy 
every  idolatrous  holiday  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  escape  the  pollution  of 
sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  a  pariah. 
Strange  that  the  Bible  Society  should  have 
such  a  neighbor!  The  house,  with  its 
conflicting  tenants,  was  a  type  of  that 
great  dwelling-place  of  diverse  creed  and 
races,  which  is  walled  in  by  the  Himalay- 
as, two  great  rivers,  and  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

In  this  upper  room  the  committee  holds 
its  monthly  meetings ;  and  when  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  interest,  as,  for  instance,  the 
preparation  of  a  standard  Tamil  version, 
and  consequently  the  room  is  full,  the 
group  presents  many  features  of  interest, 
and  suggests  many  weighty  reflections. 
Quondam  servants,  civil  and  military,  of 
the  "  loving  friends"  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  min- 
gle together.     An  agent  of  the  Gospel 
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Propagation  Society  and  a  Methodist 
stand  pitted  against  an  Evangelical  and  a 
Presbyterian  in  friendly  discussion.  One 
argument  is  vigorously  pressed  by  a  Free 
Church  brother  with  a  brogue  fresh  from 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  supported 
by  a  native  minister  speaking  unshackled 
English,  with  a  brogue  almost  as  decided 
as  his  colleague.  We  have  before  us 
missionary  scholars,  men  of  the  study, 
whose  known  philological  attainments  se- 
cure universal  regard  for  their  opinions. 
One  has  carried  through  the  press  a  good 
portion  of  a  monster  lexicon ;  another,  a 
patriarch  among  his  brethren,  is  now  busy 
in  a  similar  undertaking ;  a  third  is  the 
author  of  what  is  technically  called  "  the 
tentative  version."  There  are  practical 
missionaries,  men  of  the  festival,  the  ba- 
zar, and  the  miirket.  They  have  gone 
in  and  out  among  the  people,  sounded 
their  feelings,  acquired  their  idioms, 
and  are  well  able  to  give  evidence  on 
the  current  worth  of  any  version.  They 
hold  the  chief  place  in  all  discussions 
upon  the  tactics  of  Bible  distribution. 
Others  are  there,  born  on  the  soil, 
speaking  its  language  from  their  birth ; 
quiet  and  valuable,  upon  whom  the 
work  of  evangelization  draws  largely, 
both  for  its  ministry  and  literature.  We 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  the  com- 
mittee is  rigidly  subdivided  into  these  sec- 
tions. No  missionary  is  exclusively  given 
up  to  one  branch  of  toil;  nevertheless 
certain  characteristics  become  prominent, 
and  suggest  such  a  classification  as  that 
attempted  above.  The  committee  is  sel- 
dom without  a  band  of  novitiates  fresh 
from  home,  about  to  be  located  at  Ma- 
dras, or  to  itinerate  in  the  provinces. 
They  are  all  eye  and  ear,  looking  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  on  the  group  before 
them,  almost  fearing  to  enter  it.  Alas  I 
that  the  eye  should  miss  from  their  accus- 
tomed places  the  forms  of  Scudder,  An- 
derson, and  Drew  I 

If  we  throw  back  a  glance  from  that 
committee,  through  the  past  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  we  shall  see  how  many 
hindrances  have  been  removed  from  the 
pathway  of  the  Book.  In  1707,  Ziegen- 
balg  sent  home  a  rough  draft  of  the  four 
Gospels  in  Tamil,  from  the  then  Danish 
settlement  of  Tranquebar.  In  1795,  Dr. 
Carey,  in  the  white  packet  of  an  indigo 
planter,  was  trying  his  hand  at  a  Bengali 
Bible.  In  1793,  a  resolution  favorable  to 
missionary  operations  in  India  passed  the 


House  of  Commons,  but  was  never  carried 
into  efifect.  In  1813,  a  resolution  more 
forcible  than  the  former  was  carried  tri- 
umphantly by  Mr.  Wilberlbrce,  though 
not  without  resolute  opposition.  The 
Hindoo  character  was  drawn  in  the 
brightest  colors ;  the  Vellore  mutiny  was 
dragged  in,  and  thrust  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  missionary  ;  and  the  safety  of  the ' 
empire  depended,  it  was  said,  upon  the 
soil  being  preserved  free  from  the  mission- 
ary's foot,  and  the  national  mind  undis- 
turbed by  his  doctrines.  O  shades  of 
mighty  orators !  A  member  of  council  is 
in  the  chair  of  this  Bible  Committee,  and 
is  supported  by  a  secretary  of  government. 
An  officer  high  in  rank  is  bringing  up  a 
report  of  a  Hindustani  version  of  the  mis 
sionary's  Book,  done  by  himself  in  the 
tent,  the  traveler's  rest-house,  or  in  his 
home  at  the  presidency.  Nor  do  these 
stand  alone.  Every  mess-room  has  its 
Bible  men,  and  a  collector  foremost  in 
every  good  work  and  word  (of  course, 
not  in  his  official  capacity)  is  no  pheno- 
menon. 

That  committee  suggests  another  re- 
flection :  the  advance  made  in  mission 
agencies.  When  the  first  Tamil  version 
was  commenced,  the  Tranquebar  mission* 
aries  stood  alone.  When  Fabricius  revis- 
ed the  same  translation,  a  line  of  stations, 
stretching  eastward  from  Trichinopoly  to 
the  coast,  and  northward  from  Negapa- 
tara  to  Madras,  comprehended  the  entire 
camping-ground  of  missions  in  South-In- 
dia. In  1813,  Wilberforce's  resolution 
opened  the  door  of  ingress ;  and  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  the  coming  force  was  Rhe- 
nius,  the  author  of  the  third  version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Tamil.  There  are 
more  missionaries  now  in  the  committee- 
room  than  all  South-India  could  at  that 
time  boast.  Then  Tamil  was  the  only 
mission  language ;  now  the  up-country 
colleagues  of  these  committee-men  speak 
Telugu  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistna,  Ca- 
narese  in  the  plateau  of  the  Mysore ;  Ma- 
layalim  at  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts, 
and  in  tolerable  strength  keep  up  the 
Tamil  succession  from  the  then  small  city 
of  Madras,  to  the  hutting-ground  of  the 
Shanar  beneath  his  own  palmyras  in  the 
far  south.  Subordinate  agents  are  at 
work  around  each  missionary,  and  better 
ones  are  being  trained.  Large  Bible 
schools  are  collected  from  among  those 
who,  fifty  years  ago,  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  ancestral  ignorance 
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and  superstition.  This  enlargement  of 
mission  agency  is  telling  strongly  on  the 
mission  of  the  Bible.  It  has  created  an 
extensive  demand,  and  is  prepared  to  be 
tlie  channel  of  supply. 

Again :  that  committee  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preliminaries  needful  for 
obtaining  standard  translations  of  the 
word  of  God  into  the  chief  languages  of 
South-India.  For  example,  the  mission- 
aries who  there  discuss  the  subject  of  a 
new  Tamil  version  have  not  to  begin  with 
the  erection  of  scaffolding — the  compila- 
tion of  grammars  and  lexicons.  Not  the 
scaffolding  only,  but  a  substantial  frame- 
work has  been  put  together;  they  are 
required  only  to  finish  the  work.  The 
difficulties  of  doing  it  are  many  and  se- 
rious, yet  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  commencement ;  and  we  may 
expect  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  South-India  will 
have  received  their  greatest  boon,  a  uni- 
form version  of  the  word  of  God. 

But  enough  of  the  committee.  It  has  a 
large  attendance  of  sub-committees  for 
various  purposes,  as  col  portage,  transla- 
tion, revision.  The  Auxiliary  has  several 
off-shoots.  Local  Associations  are  formed 
at  Yizagapatam,  on  the  east  coast ;  at 
Mangalore,  on  the  west ;  at  Secun dura- 
bad,  in  the  Nizam's  country,  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula ;  at  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly, 
and  Travancore,  in  the  south.  These 
Associations  collect  subscriptions,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  control  over  a  staff 
of  agents.  Missionaries,  catechists,  and 
colporteurs,  complete  the  mechanism  of 
the  Society. 

*  There  is  «  class  of  men,  not  exactly  the 
Society's  agents,  yet  intimately  connected 
with  its  interests,  whose  case  is  peculiar, 
and  merits  a  reference.  We  refer  to  the 
moonshees  engaged  with  the  missionaries 
in  superintending  revi:5ions  and  transla- 
tions. Take  one  man  as  a  specimen 
of  the  corps.  In  caste  he  is  a  chetty 
or  merchant,  but  has  devoted  him- 
self to  learning,  and  possesses  a  wide 
reputation  for  erudition  and  intellectual 
acumen.  In  religion,  he  is  a  Vishnaite, 
and  bears  the  sign  of  his  sect  prominent- 
ly upon  his  forehead.  A  furrowed  coun- 
tenance and  a  gray  lock  ^^  bespeak  him 
past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth."  In 
niamiers,  he  is  courteous,  devoid  alike  of 
the  superciliousness  of  the  Brahmin,  and 
the  sycophancy  so  common  amongst  Hin- 
doos.   He  is  an  adherent  of  the  V  ethan- 


ta  school  of  philosophy,  and  has  much  to 
do  with  the  Suthur  V  etha  Sittanta  Sabay, 
a  society  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  and  upholding  the  principles  of 
the  four  Vethams.    Yet  he  professes  the 
widest  liberality  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
and,  amongst  Christians,  is  a  Christian, 
barring  the  vident  on  his  brow.    We  be- 
lieve this  man  to  be  a  fair  type  of  the 
attainments  and   religious    status  of  his 
class.     Many  of  them   know  the  Scrip- 
tures from  back  to  back,  having  traveled 
through  them  many  times,  pen  in  hand. 
Thev  are  acquainted   with   the   leading 
Christian  doctrines,  having   heard  them 
stated  and  defended  by  the  ablest  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field.     In  the  Tinnevelly 
mission,  there  are  six  of  this  class  who 
have  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  broken 
from  their  heathen  connection.  With  these 
exceptions,  we  have  heard  of  no  case  of 
conversion  amongst  them.     Poor  Henry 
Martyn  vexed  his  righteous  soul  by  fric- 
tion with  a  choleric  Mohammedan  to  no 
good.    Judson  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  Burmese,  with  one  of  these  savans 
by 'his  side,  "  a  venerable-looking  man  in 
his  sixtieth  year."      His   talented    wife 
gives  an  account  of  a  conversation  upon 
religion  with  her  teacher.     We  do  not 
read  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  de- 
scended   into    the    Rangoon    Bethesda. 
This  fact  must  appear  somewhat  strange 
to  Christians  at   home  ;  but  the  causes 
of  it  do  not  lie  far  below  the  surface. 
Years  of  training  have  imbued  the  minds 
of  these  pundits  with  the  faith  of  a  meta- 
physical polytheism.  Their  reputation  and 
learning  are  bound  up  with  this  form  of 
belief.    Their  perusual  of  the  Scriptures 
is  undevotional  and  critical.    In  the  same 
spirit  they  would  con  over  the  title-deed 
of  a  Brahmin  village,  or  a  proclamation 
of  government  in  the  vernacular.    They 
take   the    lamp  and  sweep  the    house, 
but   not  for  the  lost  treasure  of  divine 
favor.    Perhaps  the  missionaries  confine 
themselves,  in  discussion  with  these  men, 
too  much  to  philological  subjects,  and  lay 
aside  the  plain  statement  and  appeal  with 
which  they  would  greet  a  shopman  in  the 
bazaar,  or  a  loiterer  trolling  a  religious 
ballad  at  the  foot  of  a  shady -tree.    The 
men  want  the  '^  honest  and  good  heart," 
in  which  alone  the  seed  takes  root.     The 
race  is  becoming  gradually  extinct.    The 
gifts  which   have  brought  them   before 
great  men,  and  given  them  favor  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  are  losing  their  price. 
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The  inflax  of  a  new  language  and  a  new 
wisdom,  the  currency  of  the  West,  has 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
lectual values.  The  language  and  leara- 
ing  of  the  soil  are  at  a  discount. 

From  that  center,  in  "  Popham's  Broad- 
way," the  Book  carries  its  mission  over  a 
wide  and  varied  field.  Its  first  dress  is 
Tamil  ;  for  we  suppose  it  to  travel  south- 
ward, and  in  its  journey  it  must  often 
change  its  attire.  The  hand  that  moves 
in  all  history  has  left  its  mark  engrav- 
en in  the  deeds  done  and  the  changes 
wrought  upon  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Upon  its  towns,  villages,  and  rivei-s  are 
written  the  letters-patent  of  the  great  pro- 
prietor, conveying  a  continent  over  to 
the  leasehold  of  a  distant  land  possessed 
of  the  Bible.  The  Book  touches  at  Sa- 
dras.  Where  is  now  the  Dutch  power  in 
India  ?  It  reaches  the  Seven  Pagodas, 
the  city  submerged  in  the  sea.  Centu- 
ries hence  Brahminisra  may  be  sought 
for,  and  fragments  of  its  mystical  poly- 
theism fished  up  from  the  past,  as  men 
now  watch  the  retiring  sea  to  drag  out 
the  fragment  of  a  pillar,  or  recover' an 
inscription,  from  the  ruins  of  one  of  its 
head  and  ancient  cities.  Pondicherry 
tells  its  story  to  the  traveler.  Ambition 
and  Dupleix  lost  the  prize  of  Indian 
sovereignty  ;  commerce  and  Clive  won 
it.  Had  Pondicherry  become  Calcutta, 
and  all  Dupleix's  schemes  been  fulfilled, 
where  now  would  have  been  the  Book 
and  its  mission  in  India  ?  A  few  miles 
from  the  French  settlement,  and  the  Book 
passes  by  the  way  of  the  sea — on  the 
one  hand,  the  dashing,  rolling  surf;  on 
the' other  hand,  vast  sand-hills,  shaded  by 
topes  of  palmyra-trees.  On  that  strip  of 
land  was  fought  one  of  India's  decisive 
battles.  Twenty  years  before  the  Bible 
Society  was  thought  oi\  Coote  and  Hyder 
All  put  its  interests  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Hyder  was  routed.  The  Book 
travels  on  to  the  small  Danish  settlement 
of  Trauquebar,  where  Ziegenbalg  learned 
Tamil  from  his  servants,  and  printed  the 
first  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  in  that 
language.  It  passes  the  holy  Cavery, 
so  holy,  that  a  sinner  of  deepest  dye 
need  but  cry,  "  Rama,  Rama,"  wash,  and 
be  clean.  Its  waters  will  lose  their  sane 
tity,  and  the  Jordan  of  South-India  be 
counted  with  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the 
Mersey  and  the  Thames.  At  Kamise- 
ram,  a  long  line  of  pilgiims  seek  the  spot 


where  Rama,  in  search  of  his  lost  wife 
Seta,  confined  Seva  to  a  stone,  and 
bathed  in  the  sea.  A  grain  of  happy 
heresy  falls  among  them  :  "  Neither  in 
this  place  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  shall  ye 
worship  the  Father  :  but  the  hour  com- 
eth,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshifK 
ers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  Turning  Cape  Comorin, 
it  enters  the  only  country  where  the  Mo- 
hammedans never  ruled.  In  Travancore, 
Hindooism  holds  its  own.  Passing  north- 
ward into  Malabar,  the  Book  clothes  it- 
self in  Malay alim.  What  a  work  for  it 
there  in  the  homes  of  Nairs  and  Tiers  : 
in  the  hearts  of  the  bigoted  Moplahs,  to 
turn  a  furnace-flame  of  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
phet of  Mecca  into  fervent  afiection  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  amongst  the  Syrian- 
Chnstians,  inhentoi^s  of  an  honorable 
name,  to  erase  the  "  Ichabod"  of  their  la- 
ter history,  and  bring  back  the  glory  of 
their  primitive  Christianity.  A  few  miles 
more  are  passed,  another  garb  assumed, 
the  Canarese  ;  and,  attired  in  this,  the 
Book  ascends  the  Western  Ghauts,  and 
entei-8  the  plateau  of  the  Mysore.  It 
passes  the  city  where  Tippoo,  the  tiger 
of  Mysore,  was  found  buried  amongst 
the  slain.  The  hand  that  there  lay  stiff 
in  death  was  the  last  raised  to  propagate 
the  Koran  by  the  sword.  "  Buckler,  nor 
sword,  nor  shield  "  forms  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Book  ;  yet  by  its  might  the 
Koran  will  as  assuredly  be  dethroned  and 
ejected  as  was  that  propagandist  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  Company's  forces.  Turn- 
ing due  north,  it  penetrates  in  Hindus- 
tani costume  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam, 
the  last  large  fragment  of  th^  once  for- 
midable empire  of  the  Mogul.  There  to 
this  day  the  Mussulman  feels  a  pride  and 
hatred  to  the  Giaour,  which  he  dares  not 
vent  save  by  a  supercilious  curl  of  his  mus- 
tache, or  an  insulting  spit  upon  the  ground. 
Touching  at  Nagpore  and  Gaugam,  where 
a  Babel  of  tongues  have  currency,  the 
Book  again  reaches  the  Coromandel  coast. 
There  it  turns  southward,  and,  clothed  in 
Telngu,  its  last  and  most  pleasing  dress, 
reaches  once  more  its  home  in  Popham's 
Broadway. 

The  ground  thus  rapidly  passed  over  in 
company  with  the  Book  incloses  an  area 
of  335,315  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  42,958,606  ;  that  is,  about  fifteen  Inil- 
lions  greater  than  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  seven 
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millions  greater  than  that  of  the  Austrian 
empue.   So  vast  is  the  muliitude  to  which 
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the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  pro- 
poses to  break  the  "  bread  of  life." 


From   the   National    Revleir. 
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Wrre  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Muir  has 
worthily  completed  a  great  task.    In  a 
review  of  the  former  half  of  the  work  we 
commented  slightly  on  its  obvious  defects, 
an  occasional  indi^erence  to  sound  canons 
of  evidence,  and  a  tendency  to  overrate 
the  undoubted  value  of  unbroken  tradi- 
tion.    But,  reading  his  work  as  a  whole, 
we  are  half  disposed  to  retract  even  those 
gentle  animadversions  in  our  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  duty  he  has  so  successiuUy 
performed.     His  book  is  a  distinct  addi- 
tion, if  not  to  human  at  least  to  English 
learning ;  and  the  books  of  which  that  can 
be  said  are  so  few,  that  the  inclination  to 
criticise,  however  just,  is  almost  forgotten 
in  the  rich  pleasure  of  new  and  perfected 
knowledge.     Our  business  in  this  number 
is  not  with  Mr.  Muir,  but  with  the  great 
Arabian,  whose  life  he  has  undertaken  to 
narrate,  and  we  may  therefore  state  at 
once  in  what  we  conceive  the  special  merit 
of  this  biography  to  consist.     It  is  not  a 
history  of  Mohammedanism,  or  a  diatribe 
against  Mohammed,  or  even  an  analysis  of 
the  special  influence  Mohammed's  opinions 
have  exercised  on  the  world.    There  are 
books  of  that  sort  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  the  effect  of  them  all  has  been  to 
shroud  the  life  of  their  hero  in  that  dim 
cathedral  gloom  which  covers  as  with  a 
mist  the  lives  of  all  great  religious  teach- 
ers, and  through  which  their  forms  and 
acts  are  only  fitfully  apparent.    The  real 
life  of  the  man,  the  successive  steps  by 
which  he  attained  power,  the  influences 
which  produced  his  opinions,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  they  did  not  produce 
Awn,  at  least  allowed  full  scope  for  his 
grand  and  consecutive  action,  are  lost  in 
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a  cloud  of  opinions,  till  the  bewildered 
Englishman  falls  back  on  Gibbon's  imper- 
fect but  lucid  narrative  as  a  relief  from 
the  deluge  of  mere  commentary.     It  is  as 
difficult  to  extract  any  notion   of  Mo- 
hammed's actual  life  from  the  majority  of 
books  about  him,  as  to  compile  a  life  of 
Kant  from  the  libraries  written  on  the 
Kantian  philosophy.     Mr.  Muir  has  avoid- 
ed that  gross  mistake.     His  work  is  a  real 
life,  a  life  as  minute,  as  reasonable,  and, 
with  an  exception  here  and  there,  as  im- 
partial, as  if  Mohammed  had  been  only  a 
king,  a  great  politician,  or  a  successful 
leader  of  revolution.     The  development 
of  the  man  is  shown  as  much  as  his  full 
maturity.    The  slow  and  painful  efforts 
by  which  he  rose  to  power  in  Medina,  the 
almost  as  slow  operations  by  which  he  fii-st 
subdued  and  then  amalgamated  the  clans 
of  the  desert  into  one  mighty  and  aggres- 
sive dominion,  are  set  forth  with  a  patient 
accuracy,   which   rather    increases    than 
weakens  their  nativ^  dramatic  force.    The 
reader  sees  clearly,  without  being  directly 
taught,  how  far  Mohammed  was  indebted 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  how  far  to 
his  own  genius,  and  discerns  for  the  first 
time  the  true  influence  of  that  strange 
personnel,  slaves  and  cJhiefs  of  clans,  rela- 
tives and  hereditary  foes,  among  whom 
the  prophet  had  to  pass  his  daily  and  out- 
er life.   He  comes  to  regard  Mohammed  at 
last  in  his  true  light,  as  a  great  man,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  abstraction,  to  predict  his 
action  in  his  own  mind  as  a  new  obstacle 
reveals  itself,  to  feel  something  of  that 
glow  of  personal  interest  with  which  a 
clever  boy  traces  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, or  exults  and  desponds  with  the  al- 
ternating fortunes  of  Cortez  or  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 
To  create  such  an  impression  about  any 
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man  is  no  mean  trinmph  ;  bnt  to  elicit  it 
of  Mohammed  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  gen- 
eration among  whom  it  is  produced.  In 
the  whole  compass  of  knowledge,  looking 
down  all  that  stately  line  of  figures  whose 
mere  names  serve  as  the  best  landmarks 
of  human  history,  there  is  not  one  whose 
life  better  deserves  to  be  known,  to  be- 
come, as  some  of  Shakspeare^s  characters 
have  become,  an  integral  part  of  thought 
rather  than  a  subject  for  thought,  than  that 
of  the  great  Arabian.  That  a  man's  opin- 
ions should  circulate  widely,  survive  him- 
self, and  help  to  modify  human  action  for 
ages  after  he  is  forgotten,  is,  though  a 
wonderful,  not  an  infrequent  phenomenon. 
That  a  man  obscure  in  all  but  birth, 
brought  up  among  an  unlettered  race, 
with  no  learning  and  no  material  re- 
sources, should  by  sheer  force  of  genius 
extinguish  idolatry  through  a  hundred 
tribes,  unite  them  into  one  vast  aggressive 
movement,  and,  dying,  leave  to  men  who 
were  not  his  children  the  mastery  of  the 
Oriental  world— even  this  career,  however 
wondrous,  is  not  absolutely  unique.  But 
that  a  man  of  this  kind,  living  humbly 
among  his  equals,  should  stamp  on  their 
minds  the  conviction  that  he  whom  they 
tiixw  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  commit 
blunders,  was  the  vicegerent  of  the  Al 
mighty;  that  his  system  shoul<J  survive 
himself  for  twelve  centuries  as  a  living 
missionary  force  ;*  that  it  should  not 
merely  influence  but  utterly  remold 
one  fourth  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
fourth  the  unchangeable  one  ;  that  it 
should  after  twelve  centuries  still  be  so 
vital  that  an  Asiatic,  base  to  a  degree  no 
European  can  comprehend,  should  still,  if 
appealed  to  in  the  name  of  Mohammed, 
start  up  a  hero,  fling  away  life  with  a 
glad  laugh  of  exultation,  or  risk  a  throne 
to  defend  a  guest;  that  after  that  long 
period,  when  its  stateliest  empires  have 
})assed  away,  and  its  greatest  achieve- 
ments have  been  forgotten,  it  should  still 
be  the  only  force  able  to  hurl  Western 
Asia  on  the  iron  civilization  of  Europe ; 
this  indeed  is  a  phenomenon  men  of  eveiy 

creed  and  generation  will  at  least  be  wise 

■ 

*  Mohammedanism  is  still  widely  propagated  in 
India  and  Africa.  In  Africa  it  is  marching  south,  and 
in  India  its  gains  are  supposed  to  counterbalance  its 
losses  every  where  else.  In  Bengal  alone  the  con- 
verts  number  thousands  yearly,  and  one  of  the  most 
fsorious  dangers  of  the  government  afises  from  the 
frantic  zeal  of  the  new  converts  made  by  the  Ferazee 
Mussulmans. 


to  consider.  What  this  Mohammed  was, 
and  what  he  did,  is  a  question  the  masters 
of  the  second  Mohammedan  kingdom  may 
well  think  as  important  as  Pompey's  in- 
trigues or  Diocletian's  policy,  and  it  is 
this  which  Mr.  Muir  has  enabled  them  for 
the  first  time  fully  to  comprehend.  There 
is  much  to  be  told  besides,  and  Ubraries 
will  yet  be  exhausted  in  the  description 
of  all  the  effects  which  this  man's  life  pro- 
duced on  the  world ;  but  of  the  life  itself^ 
of  the  manner  of  man  Mohammed  was,  of 
the  deeds  he  really  did,  and  of  the  things 
he  can  be  proved  to  have  said,  no  man 
who  can  read  Mr.  Muir's  book  need 
henceforward  remain  ignorant.  We  shall, 
we  believe,  best  serve  our  readers  if  we 
reduce  for  them,  into  a  few  pages,  some 
idea  of  the  life  of  the  great  man  who  is 
here  presented.  Our  object  in  so  doing, 
like  Mr.  Muir's,  will  not  be  to  analyse 
opinions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  true  comprehension  of  his 
acts,  but  to  give  succinctly  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  career,  passing  somewhat 
lightly  over  the  history  already  well  known 
to  Europeans,  and  depicting  more  in  de- 
tail those  facts  which  intervened  between 
his  assumption  of  supernatural  knowledge 
and  the  complete  success  of  his  mission — 
an  interval  of  which  the  popular  histories 
make  one  unintelligible  jumble.  Through- 
out, it  is  as  the  great  Arabian — the  cba- 
racter  in  which  he  is  not  known,  and  not 
as  the  prophet,  the  character  in  which 
he  is  known — that  we  intend  to  consider 
him. 

Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  6V0  a.d.  ;  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Abdallah,  a  younger  son  of 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Koreish  clan, 
and  therefore  of  the  hi&^hest  and  purest 
blood  possible  in  Arabia,  of  the  only 
blood,  m  fact,  in  which  resided  any  claim, 
however  slight,  to  superiority  throughout 
the  entire  peninsula.  Englishmen,  de- 
ceived by  the  epithet  "  camel-driver,"  so 
often  applied  to  Mohammed,  are  accustom- 
ed to  consider  him  low-born,  and,  indeed, 
so  greatly  underrate  both  his  own  position 
and  that  of  his  country,  that  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  expend  a  few  words  in  showing  to 
what  he  really  was  born.  Arabia,  then, 
is  not  what  Englishmen  habitually  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  a  mere  sandy  desert,  flat  as 
sands  generally  are,  traversed  by  bands 
of  half-starved  horsemen,  with  two  little 
but  sacred  cities,  and  a  port  which  an 
English  frigate  can  reduce  to  reason  by  a 
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bombardment.    It  is  a  vast  though  seclud- 
ed peninsula,  with  an  area  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  greater  than  that 
of  Europe  west  of  the  Vistula — greater, 
that  is,  than  the  territories  of  four  of  the 
five  powers,  with  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal,   Greece,    Scandinavia,  Poland,   and 
Italy  added  thereto.    This  enormous  re- 
gion,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  sandy 
plain,  is  traversed  by  high   ranges  of 
mountains,  filled   with    broad    plateaus, 
many  of  them  as  wide  as  European  king- 
doms,  and    full  of  magnificent  thougn 
dreary  and  awe-inspiring  scenery,     llie 
highest  Arab  tribes — and  the  point  is  one 
too  often  forgotten — are  mountaineers/ 
share  in  the  fervid  imagination,  the  brood- 
ing and  melancholy  thought,  which  have 
in  all  ages  distinguished  men  bred  on  the 
higher  regions  of  the  earth.    Even  the 
aridity  of   the  soil    of  Arabia,  though 
great,  is,  as  a  political  fact,  seriously  ex- 
aggerated,  partly  because   the  districts 
nearest  to  civilization  are  the  worst,  part- 
ly because  travelers  select  the  winter  for 
explorations — a  time  when  even  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Tipper  India  look  hideously 
desolate  ;   but   chiefly  because   the   Eu- 
ropean mind  has  a  difficulty  in  realizing 
territorial    vastness,    or    comprehending 
how   enormous   may  be   the  aggregate 
of  patches    of  cultivation   spread   over 
a   peninsula  like  Arabia.     When,  some 
two  years   ago,  the  Governor  of  Aden 
was  permitted  to  visit  Lahej,   he,  filled 
like  all  other  Englishmen  with  the  "  idea" 
of  Arabia,    was   startled    to   find    him- 
self, only  a  few  miles  from  his  own  crack- 
ling cinders,  amidst  pleasant  coin-lands 
and  smiling  villages,  in  which  dwelt  a  po- 
pulation showing  every  sign  of  prosperity 
and   content.     There  are  thousands  of 
such  spots  in  Arabia,  to  which  the  eternal 
boundary  of  the  desert  blinds  all  but  the 
keenest  observers.    In  such  oases,  scat- 
tered over  the  broad  plateaus,  and  down 
the  arid  slopes,  and  amidst  the  half-water- 
ed valleys,  dwelt,  in  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, a  series  of  clans,  divided  politically  as 
much  as  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
What  the  aggregate  of  their  numbers 
may  have  been,  is  a  point  which  for  ages 
to  come  must  remain  uncertain.     Orientals 
object  to  counting,  and  similes  derived 
from  the  stars  and   the  sands    by  the 
sea  shore   satisfy  only  the    imagination. 
Burckhardt  believed  them  to   be   four- 
teen  millions ;   and,   tried   by  the  only 
test  observers  can  apply,  that  number 


is  within    the  truth.    It  is  nearly  cei- 
tain,  that  at  one  time  during  the  second 
great  outflow  to  conquer  the  world,  Ara- 
bia had  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
her  children  scattered  over  Western  Asia 
and  the  shores  of  the    Mediterranean. 
They  colonized  wherever  they  conquered ; 
and  from  Syria  to  Tetuan,  through  a  belt 
of  country   a  thousand  miles  in   depth, 
the  basis  of  the  population  is  still  Ara- 
bian.    It  may  be   affirmed   safely,   that 
no    race    that    ever    existed    ever   sent 
ten  per  cent  of  its  resident  population 
to  battle  at  once.    The  Convention,  when 
France  was   in  its  death  -  grapple  with 
all  Europe,  never  mustered,   on  paper, 
more  than  a  million  of  men  round  her 
standards,  or  four  per  cent  of  her  popula- 
tion.   Allowing  for  the  impulse  of  pover- 
ty as  stronger  in  Arabia  than  in  France, 
we  can  not  set  the  population  of  the  pe- 
ninsula at  less  than  fifteen  millions,  while 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  greatly 
exceeded  that  number.    This  population 
dwelt,  when  it  could,  in  fenced  cities  and 
strong  defensible  villages,  a  section  only 
living  in  tents  and  the  desert.    The  clans 
fought,   and  negotiated  for  plunder   or 
territory ;  but  their  wars,  though  constant 
and  bloody,  were  not  internecine,  and  it 
was  an  understood  rule  that  conquerors 
should  not  imure  property  more  than  they 
could  help,  fill  wells,  or  cut  down  palni- 
trees.    They  had,  moreover,  some  strong 
bonds  of  national  cohesion.     The  tribes 
all  spoke  one  tongue.    The  great  majority 
either  were,  or  fancied  themselves  to  be, 
of  one  blood.    They  had  one  form  of  woi*- 
ship,  —  a  cult,  not  a  creed  —  which  com- 
pelled them  to  regard  Mecca  as  sacred, 
and  the  Koreish,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
sacred  territory,  as  the  highest  among  man- 
kind.   Above  all,  they  had  but  one  cha- 
racter and  one  social  system.    They  were 
not  divided  by  the   democratic  idea  and 
the  aristocratic  idea,  by  religious  feeling 
or  skeptical  feeling,  by  an  antagonism  ot 
races  or  a  conflict  of  classes.    Every  Arab 
was,  in  essentials,  like  every  other;  full 
of  poetry  and  sentiment,  with  the  greed- 
iness,    'which,     among    poverty-stricken 
races,  is  a  passion  ;  with  a  knowledge  of 
traditionary  history,  and  consequently  an 
ingrained  reverence  for  pedigree ;  brave, 
accustomed  to   arms,   and   carrying  the 
point  of  honor  —  revenge  for  insult  or  in- 
jury to  the  clan  —  almost  to  ferocity.     All 
united,  too,  in   the  moral  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  neutrality  of  Mecca,  and 
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in  respecting  the  blood  of  Maadd,  the  ' 
chieftain  who  just  one  thoasand  yeara 
before  had  rebuilt  the  power  of  a  house 
which  stretched  back  straight  to  Ishraael, 
and  dying,  left  Mecca  to  the  descendants 
whom  the  Arabs  called  the  Koreish. 

Mohammed,  therefore,  as  the  son  of 
Abdallah,  son  of  Abdul  Mutalik,  chief  of 
the  clan  Koreish,  was  simply  a  cadet  of 
the  highest  aristocracy  in  a  land  of  aristo- 
crats, a  man  of  the  only  tribe  from  which 
princes  could.be  expected  to  come ;  a  man 
at  least  as  well  born  as  the  descendants 
of  any  house  in  Europe  not  actually  on  a 
throne.  Poverty,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, does  not  in  Asia  affect  pedigree.  A 
Brahmin  begging  is  greater  than  a  Sudra 
reigning ;  and,  though  born  poor  himself, 
Mohammed  stood  from  his  birth  armored 
in  wealthy  relatives  and  highly-placed 
kinsmen.  The  child  was  born  after  his 
father's  death,  and,  according  to  a  custom 
still  prevalent  in  Arabia  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities,  was  sent  at  once  into 
the  desert  to  breathe  a  freer  air,  and  lived 
for  five  years  with  a  wandering  tribe  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  the  Sons  of  Saad.  In 
the  fifth  year,  Halima,  his  foster-mother, 
though  fond  of  the  child,  was  frightened 
by  some  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  and  restor- 
ed him  to  his  mother  Amina ;  but  Moham- 
med never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived. Thirty  years  afterward,  when 
he  had  become  comparatively  wealthy, 
he  raised  Halima  from  her  poverty,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  ap- 
peal of  his  foster-father  instantly  sufficed 
to  release  his  clan,  while  his  adopted  rela- 
tives were  offered  wealth  and  position  at 
their  will.  The  only  recorded  mcident  of 
his  childhood,  apart  from  legends,  was  a 
visit  to  Medina  with  his  mother  ;  a  visit 
which  stamped  itself  so  strongly  on  his 
memory,  that  at  fifty  he  remembered 
every  detail.  On  her  return  she  died, 
leaving  Mohammed,  still  a  child,  to  the 
care  of  his  grandfather,  Abdul  Mutalik. 
He  speedily  followed,  and  all  power  in 
Mecca  passed  to  another  branch  of  the 
Koreish,  and  away  from  his  own  imme- 
diate connections.  A  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful uncle,  however,  Abu  Talib,  took 
charge  of  the  boy,  and  became  so  attach- 
ed to  him  that,  after  a  life  passed  in  strug- 
gles on  his  behalf,  his  last  words  were  a 
prayer  to  his  kinsmen  to  protect  his  ne- 
phew. With  this  uncle  he  made  a  jour- 
ney into  Syria,  then  a  nominally  Christian 
country,  and  took  some  part  in  a  feud  call- 


ed the  Sacrilegious  War,  because  it  begon 
in  the  holy  month,  and  violated,  in  the 
end,  the  sacred  territory.  Every  year, 
too,  he  was  present  at  the  annual  fair,  at- 
tended by  Christians  from  Syria,  Jews 
from  the  neighborhood,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia  ;  and  listen- 
ed, as  he  tells  us  in  the  Koran,  to  the  elcy* 
quent  preaching  of  the  Syrian  Bishop 
Koss,  and  to  the  orators  of  the  tribes  as 
they  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
palm  of  eloquence.  He  was  present  also 
at  a  scene  which,  if  he  had  not  himself 
proscribed  all  art,  his  followers  in  after- 
ages  would  have  loved  to  paint.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  central  authority, 
Mecca  was  full  of  disorder,  and  the  heaas 
of  four  sub-clans  of  the  Koreish,  tired  of 
the  misery  befdre  them,  met  together  at 
night  with  Mohammed  in  their  midst,  and 
swore  "  by  the  avenging  Deity  to  lake 
the  part  of  the  oppressed,  and  see  his 
claim  fulfilled  so  long  as  a  drop  of  water 
remained  in  the  ocean,  or  to  satisfy  the 
claim  from  their  own  resources.**  Mo- 
hammed in  after-life  declared,  that  he 
would  not  lose  the  recollection  of  having 
been  present  when  that  oath  was  taken 
for  the  choicest  camel  in  all  Arabia. 
Though  thus  admitted  to  council  in  right 
of  his  birth,  his  daily  work  was  that  of  a 
shepherd,  an  office  then  deemed  honora- 
ble, and,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  vice  of  every  kind.  The 
silent,  lonely  life  must  have  done  much 
to  strengthen  a  mind  naturally  tender, 
and  increase  that  habit  of  brooding 
thought  to  which  he  was  addicted 
through  life,  and  for  which  he  had  pre- 
sently an  ampler  opportunity. 

Mohammed  was  twenty-five  years  old 
before  any  change  took  place  in  his  ca- 
reer ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  opinions  were  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree in  advance  of  those  entertained  by 
the  same  class  of  his  countrvmen.  ife 
was  then  asked  by  his  uncle  to  take 
charge  of  a  caravan,  which  Khadijah,  a 
wealthy  widow  of  their  house,  was  about 
to  dispatch  to  Syria.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  traveled  to  Bostra,  a  place 
about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  Jordan, 
whence  he  returned  without  adventure, 
and  with  a  fair  but  moderate  profit  of 
cent  per  cent  on  the  caravan.  None  of 
this  profit  was  for  himself;  but  during 
the  journey  he  had  gained  something 
more  valuable  than  his  salary.  That  roy- 
al sweetness  of  nature  which  from  boy- 
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liood   distinguished  Mohammed  had   so 
impressed  a  slave  attached  to  the  cara- 
van, that,  on  his  return,  he  besought  his 
leader  to  present  himself  to  the  widow, 
with  the  tidings  of  his  successful  merchan- 
dise.    The  slave  himself  never  tired  of 
sounding  the   praises  of   the   handsome 
agent,   and  Khadijah,   a  comely  widow, 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  him.     She  is  said 
by  Arabs  to  have  been  forty ;  but  as  she 
subsequently  bore  him  six  children,  her 
age  has  been  probably  exaggerated.    She 
gained  her  father's  consent  while  he  was 
tipsy,  and  offered  Mohammed  marriage, 
and  his  instant  acceptance  raised  him  at 
once  to  a  place  among  the  wealthy  men 
of  the  city.    The  union  was  a  happy  one 
for  thirty  years.     Khadijah  left  him  en- 
tirely to  his  meditations,  relieving  him  of 
all  cares  of  business  ;   and  Mohammed, 
giving  full  swing  to  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, wandered  incessantly  among  the 
mountains  which  overlook  Mecca,  feeding 
his  heart  with  reverie.     None  but  those 
who  have  lived  long  among  Asiatics  can 
understand  how   an  Oriental    mind   can 
brood   over  an  idea.    It  is  perhaps  the 
most  marked  distinction  between  him  and 
the  Western  man.    The  European  thinks, 
the  Oriental  only  reflects,  and  if  left  to 
himself  the  idea,  turned  over  and  over 
endlessly  in   his  mind,  hardens  into  the 
consistency  of  steel.    Thenceforward  it  is 
part  of  the  fiber  of  his  mind,  something 
on  which  argument  is  lost,  on  which  he 
at  all  times,   and  in  all   circumstances, 
bases  immediate  action.    Mohammed  had 
not,  as  the  popular  histories  aver,  given 
himself  up  to  inquiries  into  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  he  ever  talked  with  a  Christian  monk 
named  Sergius  or  Nestorius,  nor  had  he 
ever  been  taught  by  a  follower  of  the 
Jewish  Scripture  ;  but  he  had  from  his 
earliest  days  been  surrounded  by  the  Jew- 
ish tribes  settled  in  Arabia,  and  had  learnt 
vaguely  and  imperfectly  their  more  imagi- 
native traditions,  derived,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  source  whence  Joseph  us  derived 
his  antiquities.     We  conjecture  this  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  which 
exist  in  Josephus's  account,  and  not  in 
the  law  he  professed  to  follow.     He  had 
also  talked  with  Christian  slaves,  particu- 
larly an  acute  Greek,  who  became  a  dis- 
ciple ;  and  his  mind  brooded  over  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  these  creeds  with 
the  Pagan  cult  of  Arabia.   Gradually,  per- 
haps very  early,  a  horror  of  idol-worship 


arose  in  his  mind,  a  belief  in  one  true, 
impersonal,  and  absolute  Deity,  so  strong 
and  vivid  as  to  color  his  entire  future 
life.  How  long  his  faith  was  in  develop- 
ment, he  has  not  informed  us  ;  but,  once 
developed,  it  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.  Brooding  for  months  in  soli- 
tude on  the  tops  of  the  Hira  range,  he 
gradually  obtained  that  ecstatic  convic- 
tion which,  in  better  creeds,  their  follow- 
ers term  conversion,  and  with  that  con- 
viction came  the  impression  that  it  had 
been  given  for  a  purpose  ;  that  he  had 
been  selected  to  become  the  Messenger 
of  the  Most  High,  to  preach  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  unto  all  mankind.  Thence- 
forward he  esteemed  himself  a  specially 
chosen  instrument,  one  whose  reveries 
were  revelations ;  and  throughout  his  fur- 
ther life,  under  the  most  extreme  tempta- 
tion, and  in  the  darkest  adversity,  Mo- 
hammed never  for  a  moment  swerved 
from  his  central  belief:  "God  is  the 
God  :  I  am  the  Sent  of  God."  When, 
years  after,  he  lay  hidden  in  a  cave,  with 
the  footsteps  of  his  pursuers  sounding 
overhead,  and  Abu  Bekr  his  only  com- 
panion, he  cheered  his  friend  with  the 
calm  assurance,  that  though  they  were 
but  two,  God  was  the  third.  When  a 
great  tribe  oflTered  to  follow  him,  and 
give  him  the  sway  of  a  third  of  Arabia, 
if  he  would  leave  to  its  chief  some  sec- 
tion of  authority,  he  calmly  answered  : 
"  Not  one  green  date."  How  could  au- 
thority be  shared  with  the  Messenger  of 
the  Most  High  ?  This,  and  not  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion  by  the  sword,  was 
what  he  announced  to  his  household ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  fact  in 
his  history,  that  the  three  nearest  to  hira, 
nearer  than  any  valet  ever  was  to  his 
master,  accepted  his  assurance  of  divine 
commission.  Khadijah  his  wife,  Ali  his 
nephew,  and  Zeid  his  freedman,  believed 
in  his  mission,  treasured  up  the  bursts  of 
mystic  poetry  in  which  his  first  convic- 
'tions  were  expressed,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  suffering,  protracted  through 
every  conceivable  variety  of  disaster,  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  faith  that  this  man 
was  verily  sent  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age 
(ad.  614)  that  Mohammed  first  announced 
to  the  sneering  Meccans  that  God  had 
elected  him  Prophet  of  a  faith  which,  as  its 
first  step,  involved  their  secular  ruin.  Their 
importance  depended  on  their  character  as 
hereditary  guardians  of  Ozza  and  Lat,  the 
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two  idols  of  the  sacred  shrine.  If  idolatry  ' 
were  a  crime,  then*  office  ended,  and  with 
it  their  rank  in  Arabia,  the  rich  tnbute 
of  the  tribes,  the  gains  of  the  central 
mart,  and  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  the  one  city  which  no  Arab  dared  at- 
tack. In  exchange  for  this  they  were 
offered  an  idea;  for  the  elevation  of 
Mecca  was  not  Mohammed's  original  in- 
tention— he  rather  leaned  to  Jerusalem. 
They  sneered  carelessly,  for  Mohammed 
was  too  strongly  protected  to  be  at- 
tacked, but  they  rejected  him  without 
any  very  great  excitement  or  attention. 
Some  few,  however,  chiefly  among  his 
own  connections,  confided  in  him,  ignor- 
ant that  many,  in  accepting  his  state- 
ments, accepted  also  thrones  and  places  in 
the  front  rank  of  human  history.  Abu 
Bekr,  a  chief  of  the  Bani  Saym,  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Koreish,  listened  to  the  new 
revelation  gladl}^  and  lived  and  died — re- 
fugee, soldier,  vizier,  and  caliph — always 
the  bosom-friend  and  believing  disciple 
of  his  kinsman.  Saad,  the  next  disciple, 
was  a  nephew  of  Mohammed's  mother, 
Amina ;  Zoheir,  the  next,  a  nephew  of 
Khadijah ;  Othmau,  the  next,  a  grandson 
of  Abdul  Mutalik,  Mohammed's  grand- 
father; and  Abdul  Ruhaman,  the  fiflh, 
was  of  the  Bani  Zohra,  Amina's  clan. 
Numerous  slaves  also  announced  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  o'pinions.  Abu  Bekr  ex- 
hausted great  wealth  for  an  Arab  in  pur- 
chasing slaves  who  had  been  persecuted 
for  their  admiration  of  Mohammed,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  Islam  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  adherence  to  one  high 
principle.  The  slave  who  embraces  Is- 
lam is  free  ;  not  simply  a  freed  man,  but 
a  free  citizen,  the  equal  of  all  save  the 
Saltan,  competent  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
Jure  to  all  and  every  office  in  the  state. 
The  total  number  was  few,  not  five  score ; 
but  afler  four  years  of  preaching  it  had 
become  sufficient  to  arouse  discontent  and 
enmity.  The  Koreish  dared  not  attack 
Mohammed  himself,  for  he  was  protected 
by  his  relatives ;  but  they  jeered  at  him, 
and  threatened  the  disciples,  who  one  by 
one  dropped  into  the  little  house  where 
he  preached,  still  called  the  House  of  Is- 
lam, and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  one  God  and  his  Messenger.  So  fierce 
became  the  persecution,  that  Mohammed 
sent  some  of  his  followers  to  Abyssi- 
nia, and  even  tried  by  a  momentary  con- 
cession to  idolatry  to  gain  them  protec- 
tion from  assault.    The  Meccans  beard 


with  delight  that  he  had  named  Ozza  and 
Lat,  the  two  great  idols,  as  intercessors 
before  the  Throne ;  but  the  weakness 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  the  storm,  in- 
tensified by  disappointment,  raged  more 
violently  than  ever.  His  uncle,  Abu  Ta- 
lib,  was  compelled  to  threaten  all  who 
should  attack  him  with  death ;  and  when, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  preaching,  two 
powerful  citizens,  Omar  and  Hamza,  pro- 
fessed themselves  disciples,  even  his  influ- 
ence could  not  restrain  the  Koreish  from 
proceeding  to  extremities.  They  solemn- 
ly placed  all  the  descendants  of  Hashim, 
Mohammed's  greatgrandfather,  under  the 
ban,  refused  to  intermarry  with  them,  or 
trade  with  them,  or  supply  them  with 
food,  and  drove  them  en  masse  into  the 
quartier  occupied  by  the  relatives  and  de- 
scendants of  Abu  Talib.  There  thL'y 
wei'e  cut  off  from  the  city,  none  ventur- 
ing to  sell  them  any  thing  except  by 
stealth,  and  none  of  them  daring  to  go 
out  except  during  the  holy  month,  when 
Mecca  was  a  sanctuary  to  all  Arabs.  In 
this  imprisonment  the  Prophet  and  his 
followers  remained  three  years,  until  his 
enemies,  wearied  out,  accepted  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  ban  was  written  as  a  sign  that  God 
willed  the  interdict  to  be  litled.  The  re- 
lease, however,  was  followed  by  the 
deaths  of  Khadijah  and  Abu  Talib,  ami 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  minis- 
try Mohammed  found  himself  with  his 
means  diminished,  his  band  of  followers 
not  increased,  his  protector  dead,  and  the 
Koreish  at  last  apparently  at  liberty  to 
extirpate  his  disciples.  In  this  extremity 
he  resolved  on  an  enterprise  which,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Muir,  would  alone  suffice 
to  prove  his  own  belief  in  his  mission. 
Followed  only  by  Zeid,  he  set  out  for 
Tayif,  a  city  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
Mecca,  inhabited  by  Pagans  of  a  peculiar- 
ly bigoted  character,  and  boldly  appealed 
to  its  people  for  aid,  protection,  and  be- 
lief. They  stoned  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  he  returned  to  Mecca  wounded  anj 
defeated,  calmly  repeating  to  himself: 
"Thy  anger,  O  Lord,  alone  I  dread." 
The  Koreish  were  exulting  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  victory,  when  aid  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  another  quarter. 

In  the  season  of  pilgrimage,  a.d.  620, 
Mohammed,  who  always  preached  to  the 
crowds  which  at  that  season  gatheretl 
from  all  parts  of  Mecca,  had  attracted 
the  regard  of  a  few  pilgrims  from  the 
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rival    though    inferior  city   of  Medina. 
The  Jews  were  powerful  in  Medina,  and 
the   idolaters   there  had   gathered  from 
them  a  vague  idea  that  a  mighty  prophet 
was  ac  hand,  whom  it  was  advisable  for 
the  idolaters  speedily  to  conciliate.    Five 
or  six  of  them  took  Mohammed  to  be  the 
prophet  expected,  and  they  promised  on 
the  next  pilgrimage  to  bring  him  more 
of  their  brethren.     Time  is  nothing  in  the 
East,   where  nothing   ever   occurs;   but 
that  year  must  have  been  a  weary  one  to 
the  prophet  and  his  followers.    It  passed 
away,  however,  and  at  the  next  pilgrim- 
age the  number  of  the  Medincse   was 
doubled,  and  twelve  converts  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Mohammed.    Again 
they  were  sent  home,  and  again  Moham- 
med, with  the  stolid  patience  which  in  Eu- 
rope belongs  only  to  the  greatest,  and  in 
Asia  to  every  body,  waited  through  the 
year    in    peace.      He  even    intermitted 
preaching,  keeping  his  followers  in  heart 
by  occasional  revelations,  and  confirming 
his  own   authority  by  the  distinct    an- 
nouncement, "  Whoso  obeyeth  not  God 
and  his  prophet,  verily  to  him  shall  be  the 
fire  of  hell,"  a  declaration  almost  superb 
in  its  pride  when  the  circumstances  arc 
considered.  The  men  who  were  to  obey  it 
were  his  own  kinsmen,  men  who  had  known 
him  from  his  youth  up,  who  lived  with 
him  almost  in  imprisonment  in  Abu  Talib's 
quartier,  among  whom  he  ate  and  slept, 
and  had  begun  to  marry  wives,  to  whom 
his  demeanor  in  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  thoroughly   known.    Twelve   years 
of  Mohammed's  preaching,  eight  of  their 
fidelity,  had  brought  them  nothing  except 
injury  to  their  substance,  and  the  hatred 
oi  their  relatives ;  they  had  no  conceiv- 
able chance  of  earthly  power,  and  most 
of  them  little  chance    of  escaping  the 
Koreish.     Yet  herfe,  in  the  midst  of  their 
tribulation,  while   still   sick  with  longing 
for  aid  from  a  dbtant  and  inferior  city, 
Mohammed   asserted   authority   without 
limit  or  bound,  and  was  cheerfully,  even 
eagerly  obeyed.    The  year  passed  at  last, 
and  this  time  a  numerous  band,  seventy- 
three  men  in  all,  met  him  from  Medina,  and 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  stony  val- 
ley of  Akaba,  swore  to  obey  Mohammed, 
and  protect  bim  with  their  lives.     Great 
precations  had  been  taken  to  insure  secre- 
sy ;  but  the  Koreish  heard  of  the  meeting, 
and  pursued  the  retiring  Medinese.    They 
returned,  however,  from  a  fruitless  expe- 
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dition,  and  in  a  few  days  Mohammed  gave 
the  command  :  "  Depart  unto  Medina." 

Secretly,  by  twos  and  threes,  his  disciples 
left  the  city  ;  and  as  house  after  house 
was  deserted,  and  quartier  after  quartier 
became  vacant,  the  Koreish  looked  on 
with  amaze.  Themselves  an  aristocracy, 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  faith  which 
induced  wealthy  men  of  high  blood  to  go 
forth  penniless  to  a  distant  and  usually 
hostile  city,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away,  at  the  bidding  of  one  no  greater 
than  themselves.  Mohammed  staid  to 
the  last ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  rumor  reached 
him  that  the  Koreish  had  resolved  on  his 
death,  that  he  and  his  faithful  Abu  Bekr 
fled  from  Mecca.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  they 
ascended  the  mountain  Thaur,  and  there 
lived  three  days,  hunted  by  the  Koreish, 
who  at  one  time  passed  over  the  cave  in 
which  they  lay  concealed,  and  fed  by  a 
shepherd  formerly  in  Abu  Bekr's  empfoy. 
On  the  third  night,  the  twentieth  June 
622,  the  Prophet  commenced  his  ride,  and 
reached  Medina  in  safety  with  his  friend. 
His  family,  and  that  of  Abu  Bekr,  remain- 
ed in  Mecca,  protected  by  the  strong 
clans  to  which  they  belonged,  until  they 
also  set  out  for  Medina,  and  the  Hegira 
—  the  flight,  from  which  one  fourth  of  the 
population  of  earth  compute  time  —  was 
at  last  complete.     Eight  years  of  public 

E reaching  and  teaching  the  unity  of  God 
ad  ended  in  this,  the  flight  of  the  Pro- 
phet from  the  city  in  which  his  ancestors 
reigned,  with  the  loss  of  his  patrimony 
and  that  of  his  scanty  following. 

The  points  on  which  this  narrative  dif- 
fere  from  those  commonly  circulated  will 
be  at  once  perceived.  The  legendary  ele- 
ments is  in  the  first  place  entirely  struck 
out.  The  miraculous  light  which  shone 
from  Amina,  the  long  conversations  with 
Nestorius,  the  spiders  web  woven  across 
tfie  entrance  of  the  cave  on  Mount  Thaur, 
and  a  hundred  stories  of  like  character, 
which  only  distract  attention  from  the 
true  facts  of  his  career,  are  entirely  omit- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of 
time,  which  figures  so  strongly  in  real  life, 
and  has  so  little  influence  on  fiction,  is 
once  more  restored  to  its  legitimate  place. 
Mohammed  was  for  three  years  assured 
of  his  own  mission  before  he  ventured  to 
preach,  and  four  before  he  had  made  a 
convert  beyond  Khadijah,  Ali,  and  Zeid, 
He  was  six  years  striving  in  vain  to  con- 
vince the  citizens  of  Mecca  before  he 
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made  any  offer  to  the  men  of  Medina,  and 
tbea  he  waited  two  more  to  organize  their 
as^tance,  and  fled  at  last  rattier  for  the 
sake  of  hie  followers  and  his  faith  than  for 
his  own.  His  own  life  was  probably  in  no 
especial  danger.  Had  he  been  put  to 
deatii,  all  the  sons  of  Abdul  Mutalik,  and 
all  the  descendants  of  Hashim,  all  tbe  rela- 
tions of  Khadijali,  and  all  the  kinsmen  of 
Abu  Bekr,  four  stiong  houses  out  of  the 
ruling  clan,  would  have  pursued  the 
murderers  to  the  destruction  of  them- 
selves and  their  kinsmen.  A  sense  of  this 
danger  was  never  wholly  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  Koreish,  who,  moreover,  al- 
ways received  the  slightest  concession 
from  Mohammed  with  undisguised  eiculta- 
tion.  The  real  marvel  is  not  in  bis  safety, 
which  was  protected  by  the  social  system 
of  Mecca,  lint  in  the  amazing  constancy 
which  induced  him  year  after  year  throiigh 
the  whole  maturity  of  manhood  to  strug- 
gle on,  proclaiming  his  divine  mission, 
preaching  the  unity  of  God,  and  demand- 
mg  obedience  to  hia  prophets,  confirming 


fikilli  of  bis  followers,  strengthening 
the  few  back- 


tbe  weak,  speaking  kindly 
sliders,  every  day  building  up  a  dominion 
over  their  hearts  which,  in  all  the  changes 
of  his  career,  never  grew  feeble,  which 
induced  them,  as  we  shall  see,  to  pour  out 
their  lives  like  water,  and,  most  wonder- 
ful of  all,  compelled  thom  after  his  death, 
to  sacrifice  themselves  in  defense  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretensions.  To  suppose 
that  such  inflencc  was  ever  wielded  by  a 
man  who  did  not  believe  in  himself,  is  lo 
us  an  absurd  sketch  of  credulity,  and  his 
personal  power  indicates  at  once  the 
character  Mohammed  must  have  borne. 
Authority  of  that  kind  is  given  only  to 
one  class  of  men,  the  loader  in  whom  im- 
mutable will  makes  the  manner  gentle 
and  the  speech  kindly,  while  it  confera  al- 
so that  grave  dignity  and  that  consistent 
habrt  of  thought  before  which  the  mass 
of  men  bend  as  easily  as  clay  to  the  pot- 
ter. And  this  we  find  to  have  been  the 
character  univeraally  ascribed  to  Molmm- 
mcd.  Mr.  Muir,  who  is  no  apologist, 
epeaks  repeatedly  of  the  gentle  staieliuesa 
which  was  his  first  obvious  attribute,  as  it 
is  that  of  all  man  whom  God  intends  for 
princes. 

"  A  rcmtrkable  fcatnrewoa  the  urbanity  and 
consideration  with  which  Mohammed  treated 
even  the  most  iDsigniflcont  of  his  folloners. 
Modesty  and  kindness,  patience,  scir-denial,  and 
generosity,  pervaded  his  conduct,  and  riveted 
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the  affections  of  all  around  him.  He  disliked  to 
say  No ;  if  unable  to  reply  to  a  petitioner  in 
the  affirmative,  he  preferred  to  remain  silent 
He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  making 


rdoicing,  he  would  seize  him  eagerly  and  cor- 
dially bj  the  hand.  With  the  bereaved  and 
afflicted  he  sympathized  tenderly.  Gentle  uid  - 
unbending  toirards  litlte  children,  be  would  not 
distain  to  accost  a  group  of  them  at  play  with 
the  salutation  of  peace  He  shared  bis  food,  even 
in  times  of  scarcity,  with  others ;  and  was  sedu- 
lously solicitous  for  the  personal  comfort  of  every 
one  about  blm.  A  kindly  and  i)enevotent  dis- 
position  pervades  all  these  illustrationa  of  his 
character." 

Ten  years  of  command  and  self-re- 
straint do  not  diminish  dignity;  and  Mo- 
hammed rode  into  Medina,  in  all  things 
fulfilling  the  highest  Oncntal  ideal  of  the 
true  king.  Tall  and  spare,  and  of  amos- 
ing  strength,  with  his  cheek  still  ruddy, 
and^hia  beard  failing  in  black  waves,  just 
streaked  with  silver,  to  his  waist,  hie 
manner  soft  to  feminine  grace,  his  eye 
black,  restless,  and  slightly  bloodshot,  and 
his  gait  that  of  one  who  ascends  a  hill, 
that  is,  firm  hut  springing,  he  must  have 
looked  as  fit  to  be  a  leader  of  men  as  any 
the  Arabs  had  ever  seen.  Add  to  thes« 
advantages,  birth  derived  from  the  sacred 
race,  the  unhesitating  devotion  of  a  small 
hut  long-tried  band,  a  widespread  fame 
throughout  Arabia,  some  political  popu- 
larity in  Medina,  and  a  claim  to  authority 
men  could  not  even  examine,  much  less 
question,  and  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
true  position  of  Mohammed  as  the  so-call- 
ed "powerless  fugitive"  rode  into  themty, 
which  had  turned  out  its  population  in 
mingled  curiosity  and  awe. 

Tiie  first  half  of  the  life  of  Mohammed 
was  completed,  and  also  the  first  half  of 
his  religion.  Up  to  this  time,  he  preach- 
ed only  a  faith,  but  henceforward  be  was 
to  pile  upon  this  a  cult,  a  series  of  ob- 
servances, and  many  laws  which  had  no 
necessary  bearing  upon  religion  at  all.  He 
merged  the  prophet  in  the  legislator,  and 
it  is  as  the  legislator  that  in  Euro])e  he 
has  been  most  harshly  judged.  His  creed, 
as  evolved  at  Mecca,  had  a  majestic  sim- 
plicity, lost  to  Europeans  in  their  uu- 
GonsciouB  confusion  between  creed  and 
laws.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  dozen 
lines.  Mohammedanism,  stripped  of  its 
acces.'^ories,  is  pure  theism,  enjoining  just- 
ice, brotherhood  among  the  faithful,  ab- 
BtincDce  from  breaches  of  the  uoiversal 
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moral  law,  the  sexual  law  partially  ex- 
cepted, and  persistent  and  regular  pub- 
lic prayer.  That  is  the  substance  of  Is- 
lam, the  only  creed  essential  to  Mussul- 
man salvation,  the  oiily  law  binding  upon 
the  soul.  An  active  Moslem  ought  also  to 
perform  his  social  duties,  to  obey  the  Kha- 
lif,  to  defend  the  faith  by  arms,  to  bind 
himself  under  some  few  ceremonial  laws. 
But  ^11  tlie  doctors  agree  that  he  who  ob- 
serves only  the  precepts  just  quoted,  as, 
for  example,  a  cripple,  will  still  be  saved ; 
that  the  remainder  are  the  ornaments  of 
Islam,  rather  than  its  foundation.  The 
notion  of  an  inevitable  fate,  of  a  power 
before  which  human  effort  is  powerless, 
and  which  is  now  universal  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  was  no  idea  of  the  Pro- 
phet. He  doubtless  caused  it  by  the  ex- 
cessive rigor  with  which  he  pressed  upon 
his  followers  the  notion  of  the  immediate 
and  incessant  application  of  the  divine 
power  to  earthly  affairs  —  a  notion  which 
makes  the  strong  Puritan  doubly  ener- 
getic, but  inclines  the  weaker  Asiatic  to 
indolent  acquiescence ;  but  it  was  no  theo- 
ry of  the  Koran. 

Europeans  will  readily  perceive  wherein 
this  scheme  falls  short  of  perfect  religious 
harmony.  As  a  religion  for  the  soul,  Mo- 
hammedanism is  too  negative,  fails  to  meet 
the  inherent  sense  of  sin,  and  entirely 
omits  the  great  correlative  of  benevo- 
lence, love  to  God,  as  a  motive  to  ac- 
tion. By  Asiatics,  however,  who  consid- 
er that  love  and  obedience  are  not  so  much 
cause  and  effect  as  absolutely  synony- 
mous, this  deficiency  is  rarely  felt ;  and  in 
all  other  respects  Islam,  as  a  creed,  is  an 
enormous  advance,  not  only  on  all  idola- 
tries, but  on  all  systems  of  purely  human 
origin.  It  utterly  roots  out  idolatry,  and 
restores  the  one  ever-living  God  to  his 
true  place,  if  not  in  the  heart,  at  least  in 
the  imagination  and  reverence  of  man- 
kind. It  establishes  the  principle,  not  in- 
deed of  benevolence  toward  all  God's 
creatures,  but  of  benevolence  toward  all 
who  have  deserved  it  by  expressing  their 
faith  in  the  one  true  Deity.  It  prohibits 
all  the  universally  recognized  crimes  save 
one,  makes  temperance  a  religious  obliga- 
tion, and  finally  releases  its  followers  at 
once  and  forever  from  the  burden  of  a 
cult,  of  a  law  which  made  ceremonial  ob- 
servance a  source  or  condition  of  salva- 
tion. Prayer  does  not  become  a  cere- 
mony because  it  is  fixed  for  stated  times, 
and  the  Koran  never  intended  it  should 


degenemte  into  a  form.  Other  ceremony 
in  Islam  there  was  none,  circumcision  be- 
ing no  where  ordained,  and  only  retained 
by  the  Moslem  in  imitation  of  their  Pagan 
ancestors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Moham- 
med .  was  circumcised  himself ;  and  the 
learned  reasons  assigned  by  commentators 
for  Mohammed's  adoption  of  this  rite  are 
just  so  many  exercises  of  mistaken  in- 
genuity. 

There  remains  one  other  point  which 
in  Europe  is  considered,  justly  enough,  a 
dogma  of  Islam  —  the  duty  of  extending 
the  faith  by  force.    This,  however,  form- 
ed no  pait  of  the  doctrine  as  preached 
at  Mecca.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Mohammed  had  ever  thought  out  his  ter- 
rible sentence  —  the  sword  is  the  key  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  the  dogma  which,  chim- 
ing in  it  as  it  does  with  the  fierce  courage 
of  the  bravest  of  Asiatic  races,  and  add- 
ing to  "  the  triumph  and  the  vanity,  the 
rapture  of  the  strife,"  the  grandeur  of 
moral  well-doing,  has  proved  the  politi- 
cal safeguard  of  the   Mussulman  tribes, 
urging    them  .  onward     perpetually     to 
broader  dominion,   and   enabling    them, 
when  defeated,  to  die  fighting  in  the  as- 
sured hope  of  a  sensual  immortality.     It 
is  quite  certain  that  at  Mecca  Mohammed 
never  issued  the  command  in  any  distinct 
form,  and  that  he  hoped  against  hope, 
for  twelve  long  years,  to  succeed  by  the 
simple   massiveness   of  his  doctrine  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  own  tongue.     It  was 
in  all  probability  not  till  the  resort  of  the 
Koreish  to  force  made  him  doubt  wheth- 
er argument  would  henceforward  be  even 
accessible  to  them,  that  the  thought  of 
compulsion,  of  arguments    addressed    to 
the  fears  instead  of  the  reason,  flashed 
across  his  mind.    The  idea,  however,  was 
developed  fullgrown,  for  the  Sura  which 
recommended  the  first  war  with  Mecca 
promised  also  paradise  to  him  who  fell  in 
arms ;  and  of  all  the  revelations  this  was 
the  one  most  eagerly  believed.    It  is  to 
this  day  the  last  which  a  skeptical  Mo- 
hammedan doubts,  and  it  exercises  a  pow- 
er over  inferior  races  almost  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  sway  Christian   truth  can 
sometimes  obtain.    It  is  related  of  Tip- 
poo's  Hindoo  converts,  seventy  thousand 
of  whom  were  made  Mussulmans  by  force 
in  a  single  day,  that  this  was  the  doctrine 
they  accepted  with  their  hearts  ;  and  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam  they  courted 
death  in  scores — men  utterly  lost  to  eveiy 
call  of  honor,  or  patriotism,  or  family  at- 
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fectioD,  whose  only  occupation  is  eating, 
and  whose  only  recreation  is  woman,  still 
thrill  with  excitement  at  the  summons 
for  the  faith,  and  meet  death  with  a  con- 
tempt the  Red  Indian  could  only  envy.  In 
the  recent  war  in  Upper  India,  even  the 
Highlanders  wavered  as  the  Ghazees  flung 
themselves  on  their  bayonets  ;  and  the 
Moplahs  have  been  known  to  yell  with 
exultation  as  the  bayonets  passed  through 
them  far  enough  to  allow  their  shoit 
knives  to  stab  deep.  The  promulgation 
of  this  order  marked  the  completion  of 
a  political  rather  than  a  religious  posi- 
tion. Mohammed  could  add  nothing  to 
his  power  as  prince — no  compact  with  his 
people,  no  conceivable  subtiity  of  legisla- 
tion, no  ^naticism  of  loyalty  could  invest 


[Januaiy, 

him  with  any  thing  but  a  faint  shadow 
of  the  despotic  power  which  must  apper- 
tain to  a  recognized  vicegerent  of  God. 
But  the  additional  belief  that  death  in 
war  is  an  instant  passpcrrt  to  heaven  tam- 
ed all  his  followers  into  willing  con- 
scripts, and  war  into  the  most  solemn  and 
most  sacred  of  ordinary  duties.  Imagine 
the  Puritan  soldiers  convinced,  not  only 
that  their  cause  was  favored  of  God,  but 
that  Cromwell  was  his  vicegerent,  and 
that  the  day  of  iudgment  could  never  ar- 
rive for  the  soldier  slain  in  battle,  and  we 
gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
nrst  followers  of  Mohammed  advanced  to 
the  conflict  with  the  infidels. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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MY      B   I    R   T    H-D   AY      DREAM. 


BY    EDWARD    KENEALY,    LL.  B. 


The  golden  Julian  morn  was  gleaming  o^er  me, 

The  diamond  stars  were  waning  one  by  one, 
When,  lo !  methought  a  vision  rose  before  me, 

Two  maidens,  beauteous  as  the  i-ising  sun. 
On  the  pale  brows  of  one  were  towers  shining, 

A  glory  burst  like  Here's  from  her  eyes ; 
But  round  the  other's  forehead  I  saw  twining 

Laurels  and  roses  bright  as  brightest  skies. 

Then,  quoth  the  first :  "  My  name,  beloved,  is  Power :  * 

I  come  to  thee,  and  woo  thee  for  mine  own ; 
Wealth,  grandeur,  titles— these  shall  be  thy  dower, 

But  thou  must  seek,  court,  worship  me  adone. 
The  marble  palace  glittering  in  its  glory. 

The  pomp,  the  power,  the  attributes  of  kings, 
J^ese  I  can  give  thee,  with  a  name  in  story ; 

Canst  thou  for  these  put  forth  thine  eagle  wings  V^ 

Then,  quoth  the  second :  "  Pomp,  and  power,  and  palace, 

And  royal  wealth  and  grandeur  are  not  mine ; 
/  can  not  give  thee  garden,  bower,  or  chalice, 

Resplendent  with  its  gems,  and  crowned  with  wineu 
Titles  I  can  not  vaunt,  sway  can  not  proffer, 

In  sooth,  what  I  can  give,  I  scarce  can  name ; 
Thy  bright  soul  seeks  not  gaud,  nor  gaudy  coffer — 

I  know  f^— know  »^~what  thou  lov'st  is  Fame. 
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"  This  I  can  give  thee,  on  thy  temples  wreathing, 

Immortal  honor,  glory  ne'er  to  end ; 
Renown^  unto  all  future  times  bequeathing 

A  bright  example,  guiding  foe  and  friend. 
A  shining  place  in  history— a  splendor 

Out-dazzling  kings — the  sunshine  drowns  the  star— 
A  name  to  which  all  time  its  meed  shall  render, 

Which  Chwige  can  ne'er  destroy,  nor  Folly  mar." 

She  ceased,  and  I  was  left  alone  unguided, 

A  little  cradled  child  to  choose  between 
Power  and  Fame  I— alas  I  alas  I  divided. 

Why  should  these  golden  goddesses  be  seen  ? 
Why  should  not  Fame  and  Power,  like  smiling  Graces, 

Wander  along  the  earth  to  woo  and  win  ? 
Why  should  not  he  who  seeks  the  soft  embraces 

Of  Power,  gain  them  but  by  aid  of  Sin  ?♦ 

I  know  not— care  not    Virgin  Fame  immortal. 

To  thee,  and  not  to  Power  I  yield  my  soul ; 
Guide  her,  oh  I  guide  her  through  thy  crystal  portal, 

Blazon  her  name  upon  thy  bannerol. 
What  care  I  for  the  lures  of  proud  dominion  ? 

Dominion  is  of  earth,  and  scents  of  crime ; 
Give  me,  sweet  Fame,  to  soar,  with  heavenly  pinion 

Above  the  paltry  pride  of  earth  sublime. 
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KINGS   AND   QUEENS   OF   DIAMONDS,    OR   PRECIOUS   STONES. 


Stones  proper  for  personal  adorament 
may  be  classed  as — first  and  supreme  of 
all,  of  a  species  apart,  peculiar,  and  isolat- 
ed, holding  no  connection  with  any  other 
^^  mineral  flower,"  but  standing  alone  in 
its  kingly  pride — ^the  diamond  ;  then  the 
princes  of  the  throne,  the  hyaline  or  glass- 
like ciystals — such  as  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
emerald,  etc. — what  fine  people  call  "  hy- 
aline corindons ;"  then  the  translucent  sili- 
cates, rock-crystal,  and  all  the  transparent 
quartz  group ;  then  feldspar,  chalcedony, 
lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  jasper ;  then  jet 
and  amber  and  coral ;  and,  last  of  all,  that 
peerless  bit  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  gela- 
tine, the  moonlight-colored  pearl  hid  in 
the  depths  of  the  Indian  Seas.  Tiiis  is 
not  quite  the  classification  of  mineralogy. 


nor  yet  of  taste  or  commercial  value,  but 
it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  present 
paper. 

And  first  as  to  the  diamond,  that  mine- 
ral king,  crowned  with  such  a  diadem  of 
flory  as  no  other  created  thing  possesses, 
'he  diamond — ^Adamas,  or  the  Indomita- 
ble, as  it  was  called — is  the  hardest  body 
known :  it  refuses  to  be  tried  save  by  its 
peers,  and  will  not  be  out  or  polished  by 
any  thing  yet  discovered  but  itself  A 
diamond  must  be  cut  by  a  diamond,  and 
polished  by  diamond-dust ;  and  when  De 
Boot's  apocryphal  friend,  the  learned  phy- 
sician, said  he  could  stick  one  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and  divide  it  into  scales  by 
the  help  of  his  nails  alone,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  De  Boot's  apocryphal  friend  ut- 


*  '*  It  very  rarely  happens,"  says  Maccbiavelll,  **  or  perhaps,  never  occurs,  that  a  person  exalts  himself 
from  a  humble  station  to  great  digmty  without  employing  either  force  or  frixudP — Jiejlections  on  Lwy^ 
lib.  it  cap.  18. 
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tered  simple  fabrications.  Unless,  indeed,  ' 
he  had  found  out,  in  a  secret  Baconian 
kind  of  way,  that  diamond  was  only  pure 
carbon — the  spiritual  evolution  of  coal, 
the  realization  of  the  carbonic  ideal — and 
80,  when  he  spoke  of  the  gem,  meant  only 
the  chrysalis — diamond  in  its  antenatal 
tomb — diamond  with  a  smutty  face  and  a 
flaming  tongue — diamond  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  helping  to  cook  kid-steaks  or 
fry  the  inevitable  omelet  —  diamond  as 
coal  or,  scientifically,  carbon.  But  as  De 
Boot  gives  another  anecdote  of  another 
apocryphal  friend  of  his,  who  knew  of  his 
ovvn  knowledge  that  a  lady  had  two  he- 
reditary diamonds,  male  and  female,  which 
engendered  other  diamonds  in  a  quite  sat- 
isfactory and  matrimonial  manner,  we  may 
dismiss  his  assertions  with  more  respect 
for  his  learning  than  reliance  on  his  ac- 
curacy. It  was  a  very  common  belief, 
though,  that  all  the  nobler  gems  were 
sexual,  as  also  that  they  possessed  various 
mystic  and  even  intelligent  qualities  which 
bound  them  up  in  close  relation  with  man. 
Thus  they  all  represented  certain  spiritual 
and  moral  virtues ;  they  all  gave  certain 
powers  to  their  wearers ;  they  all  showed 
the  presence  of  poison — some  of  them 
turning  dark  and  turbid,  others  pale  and 
sickly,  and  some  shattering  themselves  to 
pieces  in  passionate  despair  and  abhor- 
rence at  its  touch.  But,  beyond  these 
useful  generic  properties,  the  diamond 
had  its  own  peculiar  virtues  such  as  none 
other  possessed.  Thus,  when  wora  in  the 
ephod  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  it  gave 
token  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. If  guilty,  the  gem  became  dim 
and  lustreless  ;  if  guilty  unto  death,  it 
flamed  with  a  sullen  flare  of  fierce  blood- 
red  ;  but  if  innocent,  it  shone  with  ten- 
fold glory.  The  diamond  symbolized  in- 
nocence, justice,  faith,  strength^  and  the 
impassivity  of  fate,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Adamant,  expressed  all  that  human  life 
knows  of  unchangeable  will  and  the  power 
of  resistance.  "  It  gives  way  to  no  sort 
of  matter,  neither  fire  nor  iron,"  says  Ca- 
raillus  Leonard  us,  physician  to  Csesar  Bor- 
gia, "  but  despises  all ;"  and  an  old  black- 
letter  book  says  that  "  God  hath  induyd 
hym  with  greatter  vertues  than  many 
other  stones,"  albeit  all  are  indued  with 
many. 

If  a  diamond  has  a  greenish  tinge  on 
the  thick  vail  or  covering  which  it  has 
worn  in  the  mine,  it  will  prove  a  fair  and 
noble  gem ;  if  tinged  with  yellow,  it  will 


be  gi'easy,  soft,  and  comparatively  value- 
less. Diamonds  are  often  found  colored, 
and  when  so  are  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  fullness  and  richness  of  the  tint ;  as 
witness  Mr.  Hope's  magnificent  blue  dia- 
mond, and  that  glorious  green  gem  which 
forms  the  button  in  the  King  of  Saxony's 
state-hat.  Even  perfectly  black  diamonds 
have  been  found,  but  these  are  rare ;  and 
Mr.  Meyer's,  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  was 
held  to  be  a  great  curiosity.  It  weighed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  carats,  (a  carat  is 
equal  to  three  and  one  sixth  grains  troy, 
six  carats  being  equal  to  nineteen  grains 
troy,)  and  was  so  hard  that  nothing  could 
cut  or  polish  it,  not  even  the  dust  of  its 
white  brethren.  The  small,  soft,  and  ill- 
complexioned  diamonds,  neither  purely 
colorless  nor  richly  tinged,  are  broken  up 
for  diamond-dust  worth  fifty  pounds  the 
ounce,  and  used  for  cutting  cameos  and 
onyxes,  as  well  as  for  polishing  their  un- 
civilized relations.  Indeed,  carnelians, 
agates,  cairngorms,  etc.,  could  not  be  en- 
graved by  any  other  agent  than  diamond- 
dust  ;  though  the  ancients  engraved  even 
the  "  hyalfne  corindons "  by  means  of 
their  metal  tools  alone,  and  made  no  use 
of  diamond-dust.  But  we  have  lost  a  few 
arts,  as  well  as  gained  many,  since  the 
days  of  our  brave  old  bearded  elders. 

The  difference  between  brilliant,  rose, 
and  table  diamonds  consists  onlv  in  the 
cutting.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  all  diamonds  were  cut  with  four  flat 
surfaces — these  were  Indian-cut  or  table 
diamonds ;  later  they  were  cut  in  the  form 
of  half  a  polyhedron  resting  on  a  plane 
section — this  was  the  rose  diamond  ;  and 
a  short  time  after  this  innovation  Mazarine 
caused  twelve  to  be  cut  as  brilliants,  yet 
known  among  the  crown-jewels  of  France 
as  the  Twelve  Mazarines.  That  is,  they 
were  cut  into  the  form  of  two  truncated 
pyramids,  the  upper,  or  bizel,  being  much 
more  deeply  truncated  than  the  lower,  or 
collet,  and  having  thirty-two  facets  inclin- 
ed under  different  angles,  while  the  lower 
has  but  twenty-four ;  each  facet,  both  of 
the  bizel  and  collet  side,  having  its  own 
distinctive  name  and  arbitrary  proportion. 
This  is  the  most  effective,  but  the  most 
wasteful,  way  of  cutting  diamonds — about 
one  half  the  weight  being  lostin  converting 
them  into  brilliants  or  roses  fiom  the  rough. 
Old  diamonds  are  more  carefully  cut  than 
the  quite  modern,  and  are  worth  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent  more.  The  most  celebrated 
diamonds  known  at  the  present  day  are, 
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first,  the  "  Orloff,"  or  "  Grand  Russian," 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
carats,  called  "The  Moon  of  the  Moun- 
tain "  when  it  belonged  to  Nadir-Shah, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  when  it 
made  one  of  the  idol's  eyes  in  the  beauti- 
ful Brahminical  temple,  whence  a  horny- 
fisted  French  soldier  stole  it.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Shafrass,  the  Man  of  Millions 
living  at  Balsora,  (1747;)  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  years,  when  reports  had  died 
away,  and  the  scent  after  the  missing 
twin  of  poor  Monoculos  had  grown  cold, 
it  was  ofiTered  for  sale  at  Amsterdam,  and 
purchased  by  Count  Orloff  for  his  impe- 
rial mistress.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
]>igeon's  eg<^^  of  exquisite  lustre  but  de- 
fective form.  Magniticent  as  it  is  though, 
the  Rajah  of  Mattan  is  said  to  possess  one 
superior  to  it,  and,  indeed,  superior  to 
any  other  diamond  extant.  But  no 
threats  nor  bribes  will  induce  the  Rajah 
to  part  with  a  gem  which  is  not  only  the 
finest  in  the  world  (it  weighs,  or  is  said  to 
weigh,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ca- 
rats,) but  has  also  mystic  powers  of  heal- 
ing, and  with  the  preservation  of  which 
the  family  fortune  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven :  something  like  the  Luck  of 
Edenhall,  in  a  more  magnificent  transla- 
tion. Then  comes  the  "  Grand  Tuscan," 
which  has  passed  now  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  a  nine-sided  rose  diamond 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and 
a  half  carats,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  which 
somewhat  lessens  its  value,  and  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  pounds.  That  eigh- 
ty-two pounds  is  a  delicious  piece  of  mine- 
ralogical  precision.  The  "  Regent " — 
though  not  the  largest,  yet  of  the  purest 
water  and  most  perfect  shape  of  all  the 
great  diamonds  in  Europe — was  stolen 
from  the  mines  of  Golconda,  and  sold  to 
Thomas  Pitt,  grandfather  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George.  He  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent,  for  ninety-two 
thousand  pounds,  though  it  was  worth 
double  that  sum ;  reserving  to  himself  the 
waste  caused  by  the  cutting,  which  made 
a  small  fortune  in  moderate-sized  dia- 
monds and  diamond-dust,  but  spending 
i\ve  thousand  pounds  in  the  negotiation. 
After  a  few  vicissitudes,  the  "Pitt"  or 
"  Regent " — it  has  both  names — returned 
to  tjie  crown  of  France,  and  is  now  in  the 
center  of  the  imperial  diadem ;  but  Na- 
poleon wore  it  mounted  in  the  hilt  of  his 


state-sword.  The  "  Star  of  the  Soutli"  is 
the  largest  diamond  as  yet  brought  Iroin 
Brazil,  and  belongs  to  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal. Uncut  it  weighed  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  and  a  half  carats ;  out,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five ;  it  is  estimated 
as  worth  three  millions,  and  is  slightly 
approaching  to  pink  in  hue.  It  was 
found  by  three  Brazilian  exiles,  poor  fel- 
lows 1  and  brought  them  wealth  and  free- 
dom, as  "it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  King  of  Por- 
tugal used  to  wear  it  in  the  rough :  he 
had  a  hole  bored  through  it,  and  slun^  it 
round  his  neck  on  gala-days.  The  "  Koh- 
i-noor,"  or  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  is  the 
eighth  and  smallest  of  these  paragon  dia- 
monds, (all  diamonds  weighing  over  a 
hundred  carats  are  called  Paragon  ;)  but 
it  was  originally  the  largest  diamond 
ever  known,  weighing  uncut  nine  hundred 
carats.  It  was  reduced  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty  by  Hortensio  Borgis,  the  Ve- 
netian diamond-cutter,  who  was  the  first 
to  try  his  hand  on  it,  and  who  managed 
to  lessen  it  to  this  enormous  extent, 
though  not  attempting  to  cut  it  into  a 
brilliant.  The  Great  Mogul,  to  whom  it 
belonged,'  instead  of  paying  him  for  his 
labor,  fined  him  three  thousand  rupees, 
and  would,  in  his  Great-Mogulish  wrath, 
have  fined  him  more,  had  Hortensio  Bor- 
gis possessed  more  wherewith  to  pay. 
It  is  be  lieved  that  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
Orloff  are  one  and  the  same  diamond,  and 
that,  if  they  could  be  retlnited,  they 
would  make  up  the  size  and  weight  de- 
scribed by  Tavernier,  and  prove  to  be 
this  matchless  gem  of  nine  hundred  carats 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Great  Mogul,  ^ 
and  was  the  very  paragon  of  paragon s» 
Since  the  Mountain  of  Light  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English  it  has  been 
cut  as  a  brilliant,  whereby  it  has  been 
still  further  diminished  in  weight,  but  en- 
hanced in  value  and  beauty.  The  old 
Iron  Duke  was  the  first  to  place  it  in  the 
mill ;  and  it  took  thirty-eight  days  to  cut, 
working  twelve  hours  a  day  without  in- 
termission. 

Next  to  the  Paragons  come  a  few  highly 
celebrated  diamonds  of  rare  value  and 
beauty,  but  below  the  paragon  standard  of 
a  hundred  carats.  There  is  the  "  Shah  of 
Persia,"  with  its  curious  inscription  of  In- 
dian possessors,  now  belonging  to  Russia 
— a  long  irregular  prism  weighing  eighty- 
six  and  three  sixteenths  carats ;  and  the 
pear-shaped  "  Sancy,"  which  was  the  small- 
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est  of  the  three  possessed  by  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  and  which  now  be- 
longs to  France — ^the  others  having  gone 
by  circuitous  routes,  the  one  to  the  Pope 
and  the  tiara,  the  other  to  Austria  and 
the  imperial  crown.  For  Charles  the 
Bold,  and,  indeed,  all  his  congeners,  were 
the  greatest  patrons  of  jewels  known  in 
medieval  Europe ;  and  all  the  royal  col- 
lections extant  gained  by  the  fall  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy.  The  Sanoy  was  lost 
on  the  field  of  Nancy,  where  Charles  had 
worn  it,  and  where  he  lost  not  only  his 
diamond  but  his  crown  and  his  life. 
Picked  up  by  a  common  soldier,  it  was 
first  thrown  away  as  a  piece  of  glass,  then 
sold  for  a  flonn  to  a  Swiss  priest — after- 
ward falling:  into  the  hands  of  the  Baron 
de  Sancy,  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  who 
caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King, 
Henry  IH.  But  the  messenger  was  at- 
tacked by  brigands  on  the  way,  and  swal- 
lowed the  gem  to  preserve  it.  The 
corpse  was  opened,  and  the  diamond 
found  in  his  stomach.  Then  there  is  the 
marvelously  pure  "Nassack"  diamond, 
pear-shaped,  and  weighing  seventy-eight 
and  five  eighths  carats ;  and  the  beautiful 
brilliant,  "  Pigott,"  bought  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  for  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  magnificent  triangular  *'  blue  dia- 
mond," which  was  stolen  from  the  French 
regalia  in  the  famous  robbery  of  jewels, 
and  never  more  heard  of;  and  there  are 
the  grand  crown-diamonds  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  diamonds  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Brazil,  "  beyond  doubt  the  most  splendid 
of  any  crown  possession,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,"  according  to  the  au- 
thoress of  lAthiaka.  And  then  there  is  a 
new  diamond  lately  found  in  the  Brazils, 
and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dresden  ;  a 
diamond  as  yet  unchristoned,  but  "  decid- 
edly one  of  the  finest  and  purest  in  color 
known,"  says  Mr.  Pole :  it  is  a  large  pear- 
shaped  or  triangular  brilliant,  weighing 
seventy-six  and  a  half  carats — nearly  the 
weight  of  the  Nassack — and  will  proba- 
bly soon  become  the  property  of  a  crowned 
head. 

The  diamond-mines  are  well  guarded 
every  where,  but  sometimes  theftff  take 
place  undiscovered  ;  and  sometimes  even 
the  most  cunning  hiding-places  are  found 
out — as  when  a  negro  stole  a  diamond 
weighing  two  carats  and  hid  it  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye ;  but  was  detected.  If  any 
one  is  suspected  of  theft,  he  is  taken  to  a  sol- 
itary room,  locked  up,  and  given  powerful 


emetics  ;  for  the  most  common  place  of 
concealment  is  the  stomach,  and  tne  Man- 
agement only  does  what  the  negro  himself 
would  do  a  few  hours  later  to  obtain  re- 
possession of  the  gem.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  precautions,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  stones  weighing  more  than  two 
carats  belong  to  royalty   (referring,   at 
least,  to  the  mines  of  Golconda,  the  most 
celebrated  and  richest  in  the  world,)  yet 
several  gems  of  ten,  and  even  twenty  car- 
ats, make  their  way  into  the  market,  and 
find  purchasers  in  spite  of  risk  and  law. 
If  a  slave  finds  a  stone  weighing  seven- 
teen and  a  half  carats,  he  is  a  free  man  on 
the   spot.     The   mines  are   scientifically 
worked,  and  gems  are  no  longer  got  by 
flinging     beef-steaks     down    inaccessible 
precipices,  for  vultures  and  eagles  to  bring 
up  again,  with  a  fringe  of  diamonds  ad- 
hering to  them  ;  which  was  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  procured  in  mythic 
times,  according  to  the  assertions  of  philos- 
ophers and  Sindbad  the  Sailor.    Diamonds 
and  gold  have  always  had  a  strange  connec- 
tion together,  and  iu  Brazil  are  found  in 
close  union.     In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, gold  can  be  picked  up  in  the  streets 
after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  diamonds  have 
been   found   entangled   in   the   roots   of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  crops  of  chickens. 
Diamonds  are  supposed  to  grow  and  ripen 
in  the  mines;  thus  rock  crystal,  which  is 
found  in  the  same  kind  of  matrix,  is  called 
the  **  unripe,"  diamond  the  "  ripe"  gem  ; 
and  Madame  de  Barrera  tells  a  curious 
story,  quoted  from   Mr.  Mawe,  of  a  ne- 
gro who  found  a  magnificent  bit  of  "  un- 
ripe  diamond,"  weighing  near  a  pound, 
and  which  for  its  lustre  and  purity  was 
taken   for  the   real   thing.     It  was   only 
when  Mr.   Mawe  scratched   the  surface 
with  a  real  diamond,  that  it  was  found  lo 
be  nothing  but  a  very  perfect  bit  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  worth  only  a  handful  of  pence 
instead  of  a  king's  revenues. 

The  diamond  is  phosphoric  and  elec- 
tric ;  possesses  the  property  of  simple 
refraction  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  marvelous 
brilliancy  when  cut  and  polished,  is  duller 
than  even  fine  quartz-crystals  when  uncut. 
Many  colorless  gems  —  as  white  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  etc. —  have  been  pass- 
ed oflf  in  the  trade  as  diamonds  ;  but  they 
are  neither  so  hard  nor  so  heavy,  nor 
would  they  resolve  themselves  into  pure 
carbon  if  they  were  burnt,  supposing  tfiat 
any  owner  chose  to  make  that  crucial  ex- 
periment.    Guyton    Morveau,    in    1772, 
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triumphantly  proved  that  the  diamond 
was  nothing  but  a  combustible  crystal  of 
pure  carbon,  and  converted  a  bit  of  iron 
into  fine  steel  in  the  process.  And  lately 
M.  Despretz  has  been  said  to  have  made 
microscopic  crystals  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  real  diamonds,  or  crystalliz- 
ed carbon.  But  this,  again  is  denied. 
The  trade  of  polishing  and  cutting  dia- 
monds is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  and  about  ten 
thousand  persons  are  employ  ed.in  it.  Louis 
Bergheim,  or  Berquen,  of  Bruges,  was 
the  first  diamond-polisher  in  Europe,  and 
ho  performed  his  first  feat  in  the  year 
1456.  Artificial  diamonds  are  made  by 
fusing  a  sliceous  base  with  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  also  the  composition,  varied 
in  proportion,  of  the  artificial  opal.  The 
lower  Kinds  of  paste  arc  formed  of  rock- 
crystal  or  fine  glass  thrown  up  by  tin-foil. 
Next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness,  beau- 
ty, and  value,  comes  the  sapphire  —  the 
holy  sapphire,  "  which  renders  the  bearer 
pacific,  amiable,  pious,  and  devout,  and 
confirms  the  soul  in  good  works,"  which 
refuses  to  shine  for  the  beautifying  of  the 
unchaste  or  the  impure,  and,  which,  by 
the  mere  force  of  its  own  pure  rays,  kills 
all  noxious  and  venomous  creatures.  How 
to  describe  that  soft  deep  blue  —  deepest 
in  the  males,  fairest  in  the  females  —  to 
which  nothing  living  can  be  compared, 
save  perhaps  the  exquisite  glory  of  an 
Irish  eye  ?  The  sapphire  in  its  true  col- 
or is  blue  —  blue  as  an  Italian  heaven,  blue 
as  the  deep  bhie  sea ;  but  it  is  also  red 
and  yellow  and  green  and  violet  and 
hair-brown  —  such  a  brown  as  the  Vene- 
tian painters  loved,  with  a  golden  light 
striking  through — and  it  is  bluish-gray 
and  blackish,  and  it  is  sometimes  radiated 
and  chatoyant.  But  when  all  these  va- 
rious colors,  it  is  called  by  various  names : 
—  it  is  oriental  ruby  when  red ;  oriental 
topaz  when  yellow ;  oriental  emerald  when 
green  ;  oriental  amethyst  when  violet ; 
adamantine  spar  when  hair-brown  ;  emery 
when  in  granulated  masses  of  bluish-gray ; 
asteria,  or  star-stone,  when  radiated  ;  co- 
rundum when  dull  and  dingly  colored. 
Thus  all  the  finest  gems  are  mere  varie- 
ties of  the  sapphire,  which  stands  next  in 
order  to  the  kingly  diamond  himself.  The 
sapphire  sometimes  changes  color  by  arti- 
ficial light,  and  Mr.  Hope's  *'  saphir  mer- 
veilleux,*'  which  is  a  deep  delicious  blue  by 
day,  becomes  distinctly  amethystine  at 
night.    The  finest  blue  sapphires  come 


from  Ceylon,  which  is  a  very  island  of 
gems ;  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  civilized  world  is  that  in  the  insignia 
of  the  Saint  Esprit,  among  the  crown- 
jewels  in  France.  The  dove  is  formed  of 
a  single  sapphire  of  great  size  and  marvel- 
ous beauty,  mounted  on  white  diamonds, 
and  surrounded  by  the  finest  suite  of  blue 
diamonds  in  existence.  The  blue  dia- 
monds are  almost  as  intense  in  color  as  the 
sapphire  itself.  The  asteria,  or  star-stone 
sapphire,  is  a  singularly  lovely  gem ;  gray- 
ish-blue in  color,  but  turn  it  which  way 
you  will,  you  see  ever  six  rays  of  brilliant 
silver  light  stream  from  it.  Sometimes  the 
stone  is  red,  —  when  the  star-rays  are 
golden  yellow ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
purely  white  on  a  ground  of  red  or  blue. 
The  girasol  sapphire  has  a  most  beautiful 
play  of  opalescent  light,  pinkish,  aurora- 
colored,  or  bluish.  The  sapphire  is  pure 
alumina,  colored  by  one  of  the  magic 
agents  by  which  Nature  transforms  her 
children  and  masquerades  her  servants. 

"The  emeraude  passeth  all  grene 
thynges  of  grenesse,"  says  the  old  black- 
letter  book  sententiously,  and  with  a 
beautiful  ignorance  of  alumina  and  glu- 
cina,  of  sapphire  and  beryl.  "  The  finest 
come  from  the  flood e  of  Paradyse  terres- 
tre,"  wherever  that  may  be,  and  are  call- 
ed on  earth  the  Stone  of  God ;  for  the 
emerald  too  was  a  holy  gem.  "There 
be  a  matter  of  beestes  tnat  be  called 
Gryffons  that  keepeth  these  stones  em- 
eraudes  in  the  floode,  that  cometh  from 
a  Paradyse  terrestre  into  the  land  of  Be- 
heste.  And  these  manner  of  beestes  have 
iiij.  feete  and  ij.  iyen,  and  the  body  be- 
fore lyke  an  Egle  and  behynde  lyke  a 
Lyon.  And  a  manner  of  folks  that  be 
named  Arymples,  (Arimaspes  ?)  that  have 
but  one  iye  in  the  forhede.  And  they 
seke  and  finde  these  Emeraudes,  and  when 
they  go  for  them  they  be  all  armed,  and  so 
they  seke  the  sayde  stones  in  the  sayde 
floode  of  Paradyse  terrestre,  and  there 
they  fynde  them.  And  the  sayd  GryflTons 
flye  all  about  and  seke  these  sayde  folkes 
that  have  but  one  iye  in  the  forehede : 
and  they  do  theyr  power  to  take  away 
the  stones  from  them,  for  they  be  right 
fearse  and  angry  with  them,  that  they 
here  them  away,  but  these  sayd  folks  be 
so  armed  that  the  sayde  fowle  gryffons 
may  do  them  no  harme.  That  emeraude 
that  is  most  clennest  and  passynge  grene, 
he  is  most  gentyll,  precyous,  and  best.*' 
Echoes  of  these  old  superstitions  still  lin- 
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ger  round  the  emerald-mines ;  and  if  the 
one-eyed  people  and  the  griffins  have 
gone,  there  is  yet  living  an  enchanted 
dragon  which  watches  over  the  mines  of 
Las  Emeraldas  in  Peru,  and  prevents  cu- 
rious people  from  visiting  them  too  nar- 
rowly ;  and  the  famous  gems  of  Mount 
Zeborah  are  guarded  by  terrible  genii. 
But  nothing  worse  than  the  peril  of  the 
place  itself  hides  in  that  awful  rifl  in  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  where  the  earthquake  has 
rent  the  hills  in  sunder,  and  torn  out  from 
the  darkness  a  very  wealth  of  emeralds, 
loosely  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  rock. 
It  is  a  terrific  venture  to  be  swung  over 
the  abyss,  and  lowered  down  those  steep 
precipitous  sides,  kept  back  from  eternity 
only  by  the  strands  of  a  frail  hempen 
rope :  but  Madame  de  Barrera  knew  a 
woman  who  had  nerve  enough  to  face 
the  danger,  an<l  who  came  back  from 
her  perilous  journey  with  a  rich  harvest 
of  gems  as  her  reward.  Though  the 
first  yield  of  these  stones  came  from 
Ali'ica,  the  African  mines  are  by  no  means 
the  most  prolific,  nor  are  the  African 
stones  the  finest.  South-America  is  the 
real  nursery  for  emeralds ;  and  marvelous 
stories  are  told  of  Montezuma's  clasp,  and 
the  sacred  emerald,  as  large  as  an  ostrich- 
c^g»  which  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
emeralds,  and  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  the  company  of  her  young  daughters, 
the  smaller  emeralds — whereby  the  priests 
got  an  immense  collection  together,  as  is 
the  manner  of  priests  every  where.  It 
was  a  holy  gem  with  them,  as  with  the 
Jewish  rabbis — worn  by  the  one  in  a 
ring,  by  the  other  in  the  ephod  or  breast- 
plate. Cortez  stole  five  of  those  emeralds 
from  one  of  the  temples ;  the  first  of  which 
was  cut  into  the  form  of  a  rose  with  its 
leaves,  the  second  was  a  toy,  the  third  a 
fish,  the  fourth  a  bell  with  its  clapper  of 
one  large  pear-shaped  pearl,  and  the  fifth 
a  cup,  for  which  a  Genoese  lapidary  offer- 
ed forty  thousand  ducats.  And  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  was  found  one  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  But  the  mother  was 
never  found,  though  all  her  daughters 
were  hunted  up  and  captured.  Dr.  Burns 
speaks  of  an  emerald  parroquet,  as  large 
as  life,  and  cut  out  of  one  single  stone, 
which  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  possessed  ; 
and  is  it  Theophrastus  who  mentions  two 
emerald  columns  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater  for  his  wife  Arsinoe,  wliich  were 
three  cubits  broad  and  four  cubits  high  ; 
as  well  as  an  obelisk  forty  cubits  high, 


and  made  out  of  foity  solid  emeralds  ? 
All  these  enormous  masses,  thoagh,  were 
probably  blocks  of  green  jasper ;  or  ihey 
might  have  been  blocks  of  beryl,  for  beryl 
is  a  very  mammoth  among  the  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  found  in  immense 
masses.  A  block  weighing  eighty  pounds, 
but  opaque,  was  sent  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition,  where  every  thing  great  and  cu- 
rious was  sent ;  and  another  of  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  And  lately  a  monster,  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds, 
has  been  found  in  the  United  States,  at 
New-Hampshire.  But  we  will  come  to 
the  common  beryl  presently.  Yet  emerald 
is  a  beryl — it  will  be  remembered  that 
oriental  emerald,  the  noblest  kind,  is  a 
green  sapphire;  and  there  are  two  other  va- 
neties  of  beryl — veiy  humble  cousins  of  the 
emei-ald — the  precious  beryl  or  aqua  ma- 
rine, and  the  common  beryl.  It  is  said 
that  the  emerald  is  born  white,  and  ripens 
in  the  mine  to  its  mature  perfectness  of 
meadow-green  ;  an* I  an  account  is  given, 
but  not  authenticated,  of  one  found  in  the 
province  of  Cuzco  with  two  white  cor- 
ners, while  all  the  rest  of  the  stone  was 
green — the  ripe  gem  not  fully  ripe,  and 
still  retaining  traces  of  its  infantine  con- 
dition. One  of  the  largest  emeralds  on 
record  was  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It 
weighed  eight  ounces  eighteen  penny- 
weights, was  two  inches  long  and  two  and 
three  eighths  in  diameter.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  emerald  is  sixty-six  and 
a  fraction  of  silica,  fifteen  and  a  fraction 
of  glucina,  (a  sweet  earth,)  sixteen  and  a 
fraction  of  alumina,  with  a  dash  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  chrome.  Its  crystal  is 
a  long  six-sided  prism;  and  men  once 
thouglit  that  this  long  six-sided  prism  re* 
stored  sight  and  memory ;  sent  evil  spirits 
howling  into  space ;  gave  its  wearers  the 
power  of  finding  out  secrets;  changed 
color  when  the  lover  was  faithless,  passing^ 
from  the  hue  of  the  spring-leaf  to  that  of 
the  sere  ;  and  if  unable  to  do  its  possessor 
good,  or  to  avert  evil,  shivered  into  a 
thousand  atoms — broken  by  despair. 

The  beryl  is  a  kind  of  poor  relation  of 
the  emerald,  with  some  of  the  family  fea- 
tures of  my  lord.  When  very  pale,  clear, 
and  finely  tinted,  it  is  known  as  the  aqua 
marine,  and  though  not  valuable,  is  a 
pretty  gem,  chaste  and  simple.  In  gen-^ 
eral,  the  beryl  is  of  a'sea-green  color  or  a 
pale  blue,  partaking  both  of  emerald  and 
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sapphire  combined,  but  not  equal  to  either; ' 
and  sometimes  it  is  golden  yellow,  and 
sometimes  it  is  white.  It  cures  liver- 
complaints  and  the  laundice,  reconciles 
married  folks,  chases  idleness  and  stupid- 
ity, and  is  sacred  to  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  is  of  no  s|)ecial  value,  unless  it 
has  risen  from  beryl  to  emerald,  or  has 
lightened  from  the  opaque  and  lustreless  t 
mammoth  of  the  mines  to  the  clear  and 
dainty  sea- water  gem.  The  finest  aqua 
marines  come  from  Siberia,  Hindustan,  and 
Brazil ;  and  Don  Pedro  has  one  flawless  spe- 
cimen as  large  as  a  calf's  head,  and  weigh- 
ing more  than  eighteen  and  a  half  pounds 
troy. 

The  ruby,  the  flaming  blood-red  ruby, 
the  "  live  coal "  of  the  Greeks,  the  an- 
thrax, which,  under  its  name  of  carbuncle, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  gems  that  made 
up  the  sacred  ephod — the  ruby  is  one 
of  the  most  magical  of  all  gems.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Eastern  romances, 
lighting  up  enchanted  halls,  and  filling 
the  dragon-guarded  caves  with  floods  of 
radiance ;  and  what  but  the  ruby  gave 
that  magnificent  stream  of  living  glory 
from  the  bowl  of  jewels  which  Abraham 
set  in  the  midst  of  his  iron  city,  to  give 
light  to  his  imprisoned  wives  ?  For  Abra- 
ham was  a  jealous  polygamist,  according 
to  the  Talmud,  and  must  needs  shut  up 
his  numerous  wives  in  an  iron  city,  where 
the  very  sunshine  might  not  reach  them. 
Yet  to  give  them  light  he  set  a  bowl  of 
jewels  in  the  midst,  which  filled  all  the 
air  with  lustre.  And  as  the  ruby  is  really 
phosphoric,  and,  when  set  in  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  exposed  to  a  great  amount 
of  heat,  gives  out  a  certain  radiance,  this 
property  was  quite  groundwork  enough 
for  Eastern  exaggeration  to  embroider 
with  fable.  To  the  present  day,  the  In- 
dian princes  are  more  tenacious  of  the  ruby 
than  of  any  other  gem,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  their  wealth  either  in  the 
mines  or  out  of  the  mines,  guarding  both 
mines  and  jewels  as  if  half  the  glory  of 
their  empire,  and  all  its  stability,  depended 
on  the  safety  and  the  numbers  of  their 
rubies.  The  ruby  is  of  many  kinds — not 
counting  the  oriental,  or  red  sapphire — 
the  carbuncle  of  romance.  There  is  the 
spinel  or  full  scarlet-red,  the  best  form  of 
true  ruby )  the  balass  or  rose-red  ;  the 
rubicelle  or  orange-red  ;  the  almandine  or 
violet  red  ;  the  chlorospinel  or  green-red, 
and  the  pleonaste  or  black ;  there  is  also 
a  cat's-eye  or  opalescent  ruby,  found  in 


Burmah.  The  finest  ruby  in  the  world 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Pegu,  but  the  Sub- 
bah  of  the  Deccan  possesses  also  a  mag- 
nificent ruby,  a  full  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
the  noblest  in  Europe  was  brought  from 
China,  and  is  in  the  imperial  crown  of 
Russia.  There  is  also  a  great  beauty  set 
in  the  center  of  the  Maltese  cross  in  the 
English  crown.  It  is  heart-shaped,  un- 
polished, of  the  hue  of.  a  Morella  cherry, 
and  semi-transparent.  It  was  brought 
from  Spain  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  worn 
by  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt.  The  ruby, 
like  all  the  nobler  gems,  gave  notice  of 
poison,  and  refused  to  endtire  its  presence  ; 
it  also  grew  dark  and  cloudy  if  any  evil 
was  about  to  be&Il  its  wearer  ;  but  it 
banished  sadness  and  many  forms  of  sin 
and  vice.  Rubies  were  held  to  be  male 
and  female  ;  Pliny  saying  that  "  the  males 
were  more  acrid  and  vigorous,  the  females 
more  languishing  ;"  while  old  Leonardus 
explains  the  diflerence  as  that  ^^  in  the 
males  the  stars  appear  burning  within 
them,  but  the  females  throw  out  their 
brightness."  The  chemical  composition 
is  seventy-five  per  cent  of  alumina,  seven- 
teen of  magnesia,  four  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
while  a  fraction  of  silica,  and  the  fractions 
of  the  elements  mentioned  above,  make 
up  the  rest.  But  it  is  essentially  alumina 
and  magnesia.  , 

Chemically  allied  to  rubies — ^being  com- 
posed of  the  silicates  of  alumina,  lime, 
iron,  and  manganese — and  naturally  fol- 
lowing after  in  a  paper  on  gems,  comes 
the  family  of  the  garnets.  And  not  a 
small  family  either.  For,  first  there  is 
the  precious  or  noble  garnet,  of  a  deep 
clear  poppy  red,  and  not  so  very  unlike 
the  braver  ruby,  called  also  almandine  like 
the  violet-red  ruby,  and  got  from  Ceylon 
and  Greenland  ;  and  there  is  the  common 
garnet,  with  a  dash  of  tawny  in  the  red, 
and  not  so  transparent  as  the  precious ; 
and  the  grossularia,  like  a  gooseberry, 
from  Siberia,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow-green  ; 
and  there  is  the  cinnamon-  stone,  of  a 
light  cinnamon  color  ;  and  the  melanite  or 
black ;  and  the  ouvarovite  or  green,  very 
like  an  emerald ;  and  the  oriental  garnet 
found  in  Pegu,  of  an  orange-red  drawing 
on  a  hyacin thine  yellow  ;  and  another  of 
so  fine  a  violet  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  an  amethyst,  but  betrays  itself  at 
night — for  the  violet-red  becomes  orange- 
red  under  artificial  light,  and  so  proves 
itself  to  be  no  Wine-Stone  after  all.  Gar- 
nets can  be  melted  into  a  black  enamel : 
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they  vary  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand  to 
<in  apple,  and  are  held  by  some  to  have 
been  the  ancient  carbuncle,  though  othera 
say  this  was  the  ruby.  Of'  the  garnet 
family,  are  the  tourmalines,  red,  green, 
and  yellow ;  but  not  of  the  family  is  the 
hyacinth  or  zircon — that  brownish-red, 
and  sometimes  ecarlet-red,  and  sometimes 
pale  straw-color,  and  sometimes  smoke- 
tinged  green,  (called  then  jargon,)  which 
has  been  more  than  once  passed  off  as  a 
diamond,  when  colorless  and  of  fine  pro- 
portion. But  the  hyacinth  has  been  made 
before  now  to  do  duty  both  for  rubies  and 
garnets,  when  the  seller  was  quick-witted 
and  the  buyer  slow-sighted. 

There  is  an  oriental  topaz  which  is  a 
sapphire,  and  a  false  topaz  which  is  a 
quartz,  but  the  true  topaz  is  different  to 
both,  and  with  its  own  peculiar  and  spe- 
cial virtues.  The  topaz  was  believed  to 
have  certain  cooling  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties, "  and  was  sought  for  by  mariners 
when  they  had  no  light."  For  the  topaz 
has  such  a  gifl  of  inner  radiance  that  it 
can  dispel  darkness  like  the  carbuncle ; 
and  one  which  the  noble  Lady  Hilde- 
garde  gave  to  a  certain  Monsieur  Adalbert 
threw  out  a  light  so  brilliant  that  it  illu- 
mined all  the  chapel  where  it  hung,  and 
enabled  the  priests  to  dispense  with  any 
gf  the  paraffine  or  colza  of  the  period. 
The  oriental  topaz,  or  yellow  sapphire,  is 
of  a  soft  jonquil  or  citron  color,  at  times 


bright  and  golden,  but  when  finest  then 
softest  in  hue,  and  sometimes  as  if  full  of 
golden  fragments.  Next  to  the  oriental 
in  hardness  and  richness  of  color,  comes 
the  Brazilian,  of  a  deep  orange-yellow, 
or  sometimes  so  languid  and  colorless  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  diamonds  —  called 
"  gouttes  d'eau."  Sometimes  the  orange* 
red  topaz  is  made  to  imitate  a  balass  niby 
by  heating  in  sand,  when  the  yellow  is 
discharged,  and  it  becomes  of  a  pure  rose- 
red.  The  Bohemian  are  hyacinthine,  red, 
brown,  or  tawny,  and  sometimes  of  a  dirty 
yellow-white;  those  from  Saxony  hard, 
clear,  and  yellow  ;  the  native  topaz  of 
Ceylon  is  a  pale  soft  blue,  and  called  the 
"  white  and  water  sapphire ;"  and  very 
fine  green  and  blue  vaneties  are  brought 
from  Siberia  and  Kamschatka.  Set  in 
gold,  and  worn  round  the  neck  or  left 
arm,  the  topaz  was  a  charm  against  all 
sorcery  and  magic  ;  it  had  also  the  power 
of  dispelling  night-terrors,  banishing  me- 
lancholy, curing  cowardice,  calming  anger 
and  madness,  and  brightening  the  wit 
It  gave  notice  of  poison  by  losing  its  color, 
and  was  the  chrysolite  or  gold-stone  of  the 
ancients.  Its  composition  is  thirty-four 
of  silica,  fifty-seven  of  alumina,  and  seven 
of  fiuoric  acid — the  fractions  not  counted. 
It  is  most  esteemed  when  rose-red  or 
pure  white,  like  those  from  Minas  Novas 
in  Brazil. 
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The  rapid  tourist  sees  less  than  he  fan- 
cies he  does ;  he  misses,  ten  chances  to 
one,  the  precise  spot  from  which,  and  the 
exact  time  at  which,  to  view  the  land- 
scape. Assume  he  is  about  to  visit  a 
charming  vista,  a  magnificent  panorama — 
the  theme  of  poets  and  painters,  the  rap- 
ture of  hand-book  makers.  He  ascends 
the  beaten  path;  he  pauses  at  the  ap- 
pointed resting-places;  he  eulogizes  the 
choice  bits  of  scenery  which  his  veteran 


guide  points  out  to  him.  He  is  enchant- 
ed, and  gapes  with  delight;  he  knows 
not,  however,  that,  had  he  deviated  a 
few  yards  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
perched  himself  upon  yonder  easily  acces- 
sible pinnacle  of  rock,  a  far  finer  expanse 
of  woodland  and  river  and  lake  and  up* 
land  would  have  unfolded  themselves  be- 
fore him,  and  that  he  would  have  seen  an 
altogether  new  picture,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  contemplated  from 
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an  altbgether  new  point  of  view.  The 
shifting  of  the  kaleidoscope  would  have 
presented  new  charms. 

A  thousand  illustrations,  both  ;it  home 
and  abroad,  are  ready  at  hand ;  but  vol- 
ume-making is  not  my  object.     I  will  not 
commence  so  vast  a  topographical  indicat- 
or.   It  has,  however,  been  my  lot  to  pity 
the  poor  Englishman  "  doing"  the  Rhine, 
or  may  be  Switzerland,  in  a  short  fort- 
night.   Housed  for  some  time    on   the 
shores  of  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  it  was  my  custom  of 
an  afternoon  or  evening  to  stroll  down  to 
the  pier  of  the  adjoining  town,  and  watch 
the  gangs  of  my  compatriots  arriving  in 
hot  haste  from  the  diligence  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  panting  steamboat.    A  turn 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  off  they  go  on 
their  mission  of  pleasure  and  excitement. 
But  look  at  that  crowded  deck.     What 
chance  is  there  of  one  visitor  seeing  the 
magnificent  scenery  at  hand  to  any  real 
advantage  ?    The  main  effort  is  directed 
toward  assuaging  the  affliction   of  the 
"cram,"  or  preventing  the  rickety  flat- 
bottomed  boat  from  capsizing.    In  vain 
one  traveler,  better  acquainted  with  the 
local  beauties  than  another,  points  out  to 
his  neighbor  or  friend  an  object  of  special 
interest ;  a  twist  of  the  head  and  a  stretch 
of  the  neck  is  all  that  can  be  effected. 
Contrast  this  with  the  quiet,  luxurious, 
and  contemplative  manner  in  which  Harry 
Lounger  surveyed  the  glories  of  the  same 
scene.     Possessor    of  a    light    skiff,   he 
would  invite  a  friend  or  two  to  enter  it, 
and  pushing  off  from  land  toward  sunset, 
or  in  the  early  morning,  would  float  lazily 
along  on  the  face  of  the  blue  waters,  lei- 
surely admiring  the  towering  slopes  cov- 
ered with  fir-forests,  or  the  grassy  knolls 
dotted   with  chdlets   looking    no   larger 
than  sheep,  or  the  alternating  valleys  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous,  the  tangled  channels 
of  gleaming  torrents.    The  accessories  of 
cloudless  skies  and   genial  sunshine,  of 
light  and  shade  so  thrown  in  as  to  bring 
out  into  high  relief  the  splendid  features 
of  this    grand    panorama,   rarely  adapt 
themselves  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
hurrying  tourist ;  and  without  them  the 
searcher  atler  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
onlv  sees  the  scene  in  its  half-dress;  the 
toilette  is  incomplete,  and  he  gazes  upon 
a  landscape  of  whose  full  charms  he  must 
necessarily  be  totally  ignorant. 

The  true  secret  of  pleasure-travel  is 
quietude.    Resolve  where  you  will  pitch 


your  tent,  and  make  for  it  with  all  speed ; 
but  having  gained  the  goal,  lie  on  your 
oars,  and  survey  leisurely  the  district  in 
which  you  have  ventured  to  temporarily 
locate  yourself.    The  reasons  that  might 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  such  a  course  are 
multitudinous.     Some  of  them  have  been 
glanced  at  already ;  but  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  I  may  add  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  spots  rarely,  il'  ever, 
visited  before,  at  least  by  aliens  to  the 
neighborhood.    In  Switzerland  there  are 
thousands  of  places  and  objects  of  interest 
at  every  turn,  and  yet  how  few  of  them 
are  seen  or  even  heard  of  by  that  vast  ar- 
ray of  crusaders  who,  alpenstock  in  hand, 
hunt  after  the   magnificent.    I  will  take 
one  place  for  example.     Lying  high  back 
from  the  Lake  of  Thun  is  the  Justis-Thal, 
a  narrow  valley  of  singular  grandeur  and 
wildness.    On  either  side  walls  of  rock 
tower  perpendicularly  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet ;  a  gushing  stream  pours  with 
giddy  roar  through  its  very  heart ;   a 
straggling  chdlet  may  be  met  with  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals ;  whilst  huge 
boulders,  torn  by  the  action  of  time  from 
the  mountain  ridges,  strew  the  few  grassy 
spots  in  what  it  seems  paradoxical  to  call 
a  plain,  and  which  afford  scanty  pasture 
to  a  drowsy  flock  of  goats  and  cows.   But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this 
scared  vallfey  is  the  Schafloch^  a  huge  ice- 
cavern,  bored,  as  it  were,  in  the  solid 
rock  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  valley,  and  apparently  inaccessible  to 
human  approach.     Neither  the  peasants 
of  the  village  nor  the  mountaineers  could 
give   any  account  of  the   interior.     The 
oldest  inhabitant  did  believe  that  some 
bold  adventurer  in  his  younger  days  had 
reached  it — but  it  was  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise, forsooth — and  even  that  exploit  had 
faded  into  tradition.    Fortunately  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Thun — it  might 
have  been  at  Hilterfingen,  whose  pretty 
church,  on  a  beechen  knoll,  overlooks  the 
bright  waters  of  the  lake — there  dwelt,  I 
heard,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  had  really 
once  visited  the  cavern — but  that  was 
many  summers  ago — and  who  even  boast- 
ed  that   his   memory  of  the   track   still 
served  him  well  enough  to  reach  it  once 
more.     He  would  venture  to  act  as  guide, 
he  said,  should  I  or  my  friends  like  to  ex- 
plore that  isolated  region.     "  I  will  leave 
my  wife  and  children  in  pledge  with  the 
syndic,"  he  added,  "  if  I  don't  bring  you 
back  again  safe." 
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"  But  if  the  path  be  free  from  danger," 
I  interposed,  "  bow  is  it  that  the  place  is 
only  known  by  tradition  ?  How  is  it  so 
few  visit  it  ?** 

"  Simply,"  responded  the  Swiss,  "  be- 
cause so  few  desire  to.  We  peasants  have 
little  leisure  and  less  inclination  to  go  a 
holiday-making  up  in  those  cloudy  nooks," 
pointing  to  the  direction  of  the  crags  of 
the  Justis-Thal ;  "  and  few  less  of  us  find 
it  pay  to  go  exploring  where  neither 
blade  of  grass  can  grow  nor  chamois  wan- 
der." 

Eager  myself  to  see  the  Schafloch^  I  at 
once  struck  a  bargain  with  Johann.  He 
was  to  procure  another  trusty  fellow  to 
accompany  us  —  more  as  an  auxiliary  in 
case  of  need  than  as  a  guide  —  and  early 
the  next  morning  we  were  to  set  off  on 
our  excursion.  It  was  late  in  July.  By 
five  o'clock  I  was  in  my  little  boat,  and 
rowing  toward  Oberofen,  the  spot  where 
we  had  agreed  to  meet  and  start  from. 
The  dappled  dawn  had  risen  most  prom- 
isingly. Fortunately  it  had  rained  the 
previous  three  days ;  and  as  I  found  from 
a  ripe  experience  that  the  weather  al- 
ternated in  triplets  of  fine  and  foul,  I  had 
a  glorious  day.  The  sky  was  not  clear 
from  clouds,  but  those  that  floated  over 
it  were  high,  broken  into  white  solid 
masses,  and  assuming  every  instant  new 
and  grotesque  forms.  The  mists  had  al- 
ready begun  to  rise  from  their  moist  beds 
in  the  valleys,  and  to  curl  up  round  the 
colossal  bases  of  the  Stockhorn  and  Nie- 
sen.  The  light  of  the  morning  had  con- 
verted  the  lily-whiteness  of  the  Blumlis 
Alps  and  those  other  ridges  of  never-melt- 
ing snow  into  the  most  delicate  pink — the 
lake  glowed  like  a  surface  of  burnished 
topaz — whilst  the  leafy  woods  on  the  low 
margin  of  the  water  and  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hills  were  bathed  in  a  dim 

Eurple  atmosphere,  or  robe  of  imperial 
ues. 

All  this  was  seen  and  felt  as  I  moved 
onward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Ar- 
rived there,  Johann  and  Franz  were  at 
their  post,  laden  with  cloaks  and  pro- 
visions. To  the  former  I  objected  as  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance  ;  no  where  had 
we  to  mount  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  a  light  paletot  would  therefore 
be  sufllcient  to  keep  out  any  extra  cold 
which  we  should  experience  in  our  high 
latitude.  From  inquiries  made,  too,  and 
calculations  based  upon  my  own  know- 
ledge of  the  whereabouts  of  the  cavern, 


I  felt  certain  it  could  not  be  above  ten 
miles  from  our  starting-point,  and  that 
therefore  we  ought  to  reach  it  by  eleven 
o'clock.  Five  houi-s  going,  two  or  three 
devoted  to  exploring,  and  one  or  two  to 
descending  the  precipitous  slopes,  why 
should  we  not  be  back  to  Thun  at  the 
latest  by  three  or  four  in  the  aflemoon  ? 
Seizing,  therefore,  my  alpenstock,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat,  and  taking 
no  more  stomach  ammunition  than  wonld 
serve  for  a  solid  lunch,  I  called  on  Johann 
and  his  companion  to  follow. 

"We  wound  slowly  up  out  of  the  village 
by  a  zigzag  pathway,  at  first  broad  enough 
for  a  horse  to  traverse.  A  torrent,  rude- 
ly economized  to  turn  a  dilapidated  miil 
click-clacking  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard 
of  decayed  apple-trees,  swept  by  us  ai 
we  commenced  our  journey  ;  terraces, 
too,  planted  with  vines  rose  high  above 
our  heads  ;  but  these  were  soon  left  fkr 
beneath  us,  and  seemed  but  as  grasa-tufts 
on  the  side  of  a  river's  bank.  After  we 
left  Sigriswyl,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blume,  and  where,  by  the  by,  is  a  very 
excellent  pension  in  the  house  of  the  sim- 
ple-minded and  ill-paid  pastor  of  the  ]>lace, 
the  pathway,  which  had  become  more 
and  more  narrow  and  arduous,  forsook 
us  altogether,  and  we  were  landed  upon 
a  wide,  undulating  wold,  covered  with  a 
short,  dry  herbage  —  one  of  those  pas- 
ture-fields, indeed,  from  which  the  name 
of  the  Alps  is  immemorially  derived.  By 
this  time  the  lake  had  been  lost  sight  of; 
the  Blume  and  the  hills  overlooking  the 
town  of  Thun  were  far  behind,  and  only 
a  wild,  elevated  down,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  front.  At  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain,  however,  expanded 
a  scene  of  unrivaled  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty. A  vast  castellated  wall  of  rock  rose 
abruptly  a  thousand  feet,  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge our  further  jn-ogress.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  about  it  was  its  softness ; 
for  though  picturesquely  savage  in  effect, 
it  was  clothed  with  a  magnificent  pine* 
forest,  which,  in  the  distance,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  colossal  ruin,  shattered  by 
time  and  fortune,  and  overrun  with  thick 
masses  of  ivy.  As  we  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  picture  became  still  more 
charming  and  wonderful,  till  we  gradually 
entered  the  deep  shades  of  the  pine-groves. 
The  panoramic  view  was  then  lost  for  a 
time.  Occasionally,  however,  glimpses  be- 
yond, as  we  clambered  and  toiled  up  the 
steep  ascent,  relieved  the  dark  monotony 
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of  the  deep  somber  wood  in  which  we  were 
buried,  and  the  branches  of  whose  lofty 
trees,  swept  by  the  gale,  ever 

"  A  ceaseless  utterance  give 
To  soothe  the  fantasies  of  waking  hearts, 
Or  lull  the  dreams  of  night." 

Patiently  we  strove  np  the  steep  incline, 
meeting  here  and  there  with  verdant 
thickets  of  the  wild  mspberry,  or  the  rho- 
dodendron —  the  rose  of  the  Alps  —  or 
patches  of  wild  strawberries,  which  eat 
most  refreshingly,  and  which  the  most 
fastidious  gourmet  of  the  Trois  Fr^res  or 
the  Caf&  de  Paris  would  have  pronounced 
perfect  in  flavor  and  relish.  At  last,  after 
a  four  hours'  ascent,  we  wended  our  way 
through  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
gateway  of  the  mountain,  and  suddenly 
confronted  the  valley  of  the  Justis-Thal. 
A  new  scene  now  opened  before  us.  A 
small  plateau  lay  at  our  feet,  which  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  desolation  it  would  be 
as  difficult  to  forcret  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
scribe. The  rocks  of  Linton  may  afford 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  But  in  addition  to  the 
mighty  boulders  which  seemed  scattered 
about  by  the  hands  of  giants,  or  the  sons 
of  Anak,  struggling  Jn  an  angry  mood,  it 
was  evident  that  the  spot  had  once  been  a 
forest.  Some  pines,  towering  a  hundred 
feet,  still  stood  erect;  others  had  been 
snapped  off  midway,  and  their  lofty 
heads  drooped  downward  to  the  earth ; 
othei-s,  again,  lay  prone  on  the  ground, 
singly,  or  huddled  together  like  corpses 
on  a  battle-field.  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenonenon  was  their  trunks  and 
branches,  which  had  been  literally  strip- 
ped of  their  bark.  Some  were  black,  as 
though  scarred  by  lightning  ;  others 
were  already  converted  into  the  softest 
touchwood,  which  crumbled  into  dust  on 
the  least  handling.  Every  where  the 
melancholy  signs  of  decay  and  desolation 
presented  themselves ;  and  it  required  no 
stretch  of  the  fancy  to  make  us  imagine 
we  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  nature. 

After  admiring  this  magnificent  view 
for  some  time,  we  determined  to  move  on. 
The  question,  however,  was,  which  way 
were  we  to  go?  Johann  admitted  that 
he  was  now  out  of  his  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. The  caveni  might  be  in  the  per- 
pendicular rock  immediately  below  us  ; 
or  it  might  be  to  the  left ;  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  to  the  right.  Since  leaving  Sig- 
riswyl,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  individual, 
not  even  a  woodman  or  a  goat-herd ;  so 


'  it  was  impossible  to  appeal  for  information 
to  a  human  creature.  However,  the  face 
of  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley were  farailar  to  the  guide,  and  by  com- 
paring the  positions  of  certain  promi- 
nences in  relation  to  the  Schafloch,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  lay  to  the  left. 
To  the  left,  therefore,  we  turaed,  and 
crossing  the  sylvan  Golgotha  already  de- 
scribed, and  descending  a  little,  we  came 
upon  the  face  of  the  mountain,  about  ^\q 
hundred  feet  from  its  summit.  At  this 
point  the  Schafloch  was  full  in  view,  a 
mile  or  more  in  front  of  us ;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  reached  ?  There  was  no  beaten 
track;  the  rock  was  almost  perpendicular ; 
the  surface  crumbled  beneath  our  feet  at 
every  step,  and  the  slightest  mishap  would 
precipitate  us  a  thousand  feet  into  the  val- 
ley beneath.  I  was  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  turn  back ;  nor  was  cfohann  ;  but 
his  companion  declared  he  would  stay 
where  he  was  to  watch  the  issue,  feeling 
assured  he  would  have  to  carry  back  the 
tidings  of  our  lamentable  but  by  no  means 
"  mysterious"  deaths.  Yielding  to  his 
fears,  we  allowed  Franz  to  remain,  and 
set  off  on  our  now  really  perilous  adven- 
ture. We  embarked  upon  the  crumbling 
debris^  the  dust  of  ages,  and  sank  at  once 
deeper  than  our  ankles  in  the  stony  detri- 
tus. At  every  step,  a  mass  of  this  un- 
comfortable and  instable  terrain  was  set 
in  motion,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
prevent  ourselves  moving  downward  with 
it.  Occasionally  the  force  of  this  sliding 
mass  would  communicate  a  locomotive 
impetus  to  a  huge  boulder,  when  might 
be  heard  a  sound  of  something  leaping 
and  dashing  from  point  to  point,  crashing 
through  brakes  and  bramble  or  the  branch- 
es of  trees,  and  at  length  plunging  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  into  some  cryptic  chasm, 
there  to  rest  itself  till  Doomsday.  I  had, 
however,  learnt  to  walk  the  mountain  side ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  the  track  we  had 
to  traverae,  I  contrived,  by  the  use  of  the 
alpenstock,  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
Blondin's  balancing-pole,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  a  nervous  caution,  to  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern.  Johann  follow- 
ed at  a  respectable  interval,  so  as  to  let 
the  crumbling  earth  settle  before  planting 
foot  upon  it  again.  But  it  was  found  I 
had  disturbed  the  surface  deep  enough  to 
render  the  path  for  Johann  comparatively 
easy  and  secure.  The  last  few  paces, 
however,  were  the  most  hazardous,  for 
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Scbafloch  was  guarded  by  two  projections 
of  rock,  to  which  I  had  to  cling  with  my 
hands,  and  around  which  I  had  to  swing 
myself.  N"o  sooner  had  we  set  foot  on 
the  edge  of  the  cavern  than  we  opened 
our  little  store,  and  took  out  a  flask  of 
wine — my  favorite  Cahors,  Congratulat- 
ing myself  and  country  on  the  success 
of  my  enterprise,  I  planted  a  diminutive 
Union  Jack  ou  an  overhanging  pinnacle 
of  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Schafloch. 

Away  with  sentiment !  otherwise  I 
might  indulge  the  reader  with  a  romantic 
declaration  of  the  feelings  that  rushed 
across  me  when  the  goal  was  reached,  and 
the  stupendous  valley  of  the  Justis-Thal 
lay  at  my  feet.  I  might  tell  him  or  her 
what  emotions  overwhelmed  me  at  the 
idea,  that  I  was  probably  the  first  English- 
man who  had  ever  gone  over  the  weari- 
some paths  I  had  trodden  that  morning. 
But  I  forbear ;  it  will  be  enough  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  narrative  of  my  explorations. 

Turning  my  back  upon  external  nature, 
let  me  describe  what  I  saw  "  far  down  in 
this  rocky  den." 

Immediately  before  me  was  an  ante- 
chamber, running,  as  well  as  I  can  com- 
pute, some  seventy  or  eighty  feet  back 
from  the  front  of  the  precipice.  The  en- 
trance might  be  thirty  feet  high,  by  forty 
wide,  the  roof  rising  internally  like  a 
domed  vault,  until  another  twenty  feet 
was  added  to  the  hight.  This  natural 
vestibule  was  sufliciently  lighted  from 
without  to  require  no  torch  ;  but  as  we 
advanced  inward,  the  gloom  gradually 
deepened.  On  the  left  was  the  real  cav- 
ern, the  colossal  hall,  which  I  had  come 
to  see.  Yet,  how  was  it  to  be  approach- 
ed ?  The  threshold  for  fifty  feet  or  so  was 
strewn  with  rough  pavement  of  splinter- 
ed rock,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  cut 
like  the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  or  huge  bould- 
ers, so  smooth  and  slippery  with  perennial 
damp,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
scramble  over  them ;  or  perhaps  a  huge 
quadrangular  slab,  polished  as  a  glass  mir- 
ror, on  a  gradient  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees,  invited  the  foot  only  to  betray. 
Added  to  this,  after  the  first  few  steps, 
the  light  of  day  became  extinguished,  and 
the  eye  rested  upon  a  vista  of  Cimmerian 
darkness,  through  which  the  vision  could 
not  penetrate,  but  from  whose  cold  depth 
gushed  a  stream  of  icy  air,  chilling  the 
body,  and  making  me  grateful  for  the 
wrapper  which  Johann  had  persisted  in 
bringing. 


At  this  point  we  lit  our  lamps,  and  com- 
menced groping  our  way  slowly  and  pain* 
fully  over  the  sharp  flint-like  debris  whidi 
constituted  the  floor   of  this  "Inferno." 
Mostly  on  hands  and  knees,  rarely  erect, 
we  traversed  this  stony  Slough  of  Despond, 
hoping  that  every  step  would  land  us  on 
level  ground.     Vain  hope !  only  new  ob- 
structions, new  difficulties,  new  perils  were 
to  arise.    At  the  extremity  of  the  firflt 
plateau  the  ground  made  a  rapid  descent, 
not  rough  and  rigid,  not  sharp  and  cutting, 
as  hitherto,  as  though  so  many  stilettoes 
were    stuck    handle   downward    in    the 
gi'ound,  or  the  surface  strewn  with  broken 
bottles,  but  smooth  and  glacial.    In  fact 
at  this  line  the  region  of  ice  began,  and 
we  had  to  descend  the  side  of  a  cylinder, 
as  it  were,  over  which  water  had    been 
thrown — water  which  had  frozen  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  surface.     Like  Canadians 
over  a  rapid,  Johann  and  myself  yielded 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  trusting 
ourselves  to  the  treacherous  decline,  glided 
down,  holding  our  lamps  as  best  we  could, 
and  using  our  alpenstocks  as  safety-drags. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  great  caution,  for 
in  the  vague  obscurity  beyond  we  could 
define   neither  space  nor  limit;   the   fall 
might  lead  to  an  abyss  into  which,  without 
warning  and  quick  as  thought,  we  should 
be  engulfed  forever.      The  story  of  the 
calamity  of  our  deaths  might  be  noised 
abroad,  and  made  the  theme  of  innumera- 
ble epistles  in  home  and  continental  jour- 
nals by  Alpine  tourists,  but  who  would  be 
able  to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  catas- 
trophe, or  know  where  to  look  for  our 
remains  ?     I  must  confess  to  a  momentary 
hei«itation,  to  a  beating  heart,  to  a  nervous 
tremor,  as  we  launched  ourselves,  like  Co- 
lumbus, upon  this  unknown,  invisible  sea 
of  ice.    It  was,  however,  but  a  transient 
feeling.    The  "  rapid  "  was  ventured,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
this  miniature  precipice.    Now  opened  up- 
on us  in  the  deep  gloom  a  splendid  scene. 
Not  many  feet  beyond  us  blazed  innumer- 
able stars,  which  glistened  like  spangles 
or  diamonds  in  the  ebon  horizon.     Wner* 
ever  the  light  of  our  lamps  fell,  a  rainbow 
radiance  illumined  a  little  sphere,  which 
twinkled  and  sparkled  like  the  planets  on 
a  dark  December  night.     From  the  roof 
to  the  ground  this  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars 
continued  in  a  broken,  but  not  less  beau- 
tiful, chain.    Place  a  piece  of  phosphorus 
in  a  rayless  room,  watch  the  pretty  corus- 
cations of  the  glow-worm  on  a  sylvan 
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bank  in  June  when  the  warm  sun  has 
long  set,  multiply  the  effect  a  thousand- 
fold, and  then  you  may  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  witchery  of  the  picture  of 
which  we  were  witnesses. 

All  the  loveliness  of  this  ice-scene,  oral! 
its  terrors,   however,  were   not  yet  ex- 
hausted.    Jobann,  who  seemed  to  under- 
Btand   how  to  set   the  cavern  off  to  its 
best  advantage,  now  lit  up  a  score  or  two 
of  tapers  which  we  had  brought  with  us, 
and  adroitly  arranging  them  in  different 
nooks,  enabled  me  to  form  an  estimate  of 
tlie  magnificence  of  the  Schafloch.     We 
we  were  now  fairly  in  the  interior.     How, 
then,  shall  I  describe  it  ?     Many  of  my 
readers  have  seen  stalactite  caves,  with 
their  clammy,  chalk-like  pendents.     But 
the  recollection  of  these  caves  will  afford 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  scene  I  should 
like  to  pencil.     From  the  roof  the  water 
had  eviaently  oozed  down  from  time  im- 
memorial.    Its  fall,  however,  had   been 
arrested   by  an  icy  hand,   even  at  the 
roof;    as  fresh   streams  from   the   rock 
above  penetrated  through  and  trickled 
over  the  congealed  surface,  icicles  grew 
and  grew  till  they  reached  the  ground, 
but  instead  of  falling  perpendicularly  to 
the  floor,  they  formed  outward  and  bent 
inward.    Interlacing  these  props,  as  it 
were,  of  a  structure  built  from  the  top, 
frozen  bands,  or  branches  which  intersect- 
ed each  other,  created  the  most  perfect 
trellis-work,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  most  delicate  filigree-work.    The  re- 
sult was  a  scene  of  real  enchantment,  and 
I  seemed  transported,  as  in  a  dream,  into 
the  midst  of  an  eastern  paradise.     Kiosks, 
with  innumerable  minarets,  or  pavilions, 
or  painted  pagodas,  or  what  you  will,  rose 
before  me,  vanishing  away  in  the  distance, 
all  of  the  purest  crystal.    Johann  likened 
the  view  to  a  pine-grove  clad  in  snow ; 
but  the  illustration  was  feeble.     It  might 
have  been  better  to  have  described  it  as  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  the  pillars  in  the  nave 
being  constructed  of  glass,  and  lit  up  from 
the  interior ;  but  even  this  similitude  is 
faint  and  imperfect. 

Into  one  or  two  of  these  pretty  mother- 
of  pearl-looking  temples — capable  of  hold- 
ing perhaps  six  or  eight  persons — Johann 
had  forced  an  enti*ance,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  few  lighted  tapers  within. 
These,  lit  up  in  the  interior,  produced  a 
most  striking  and  charming  sight,  and 
afibrded  a  fairy-like  spectacle.  So  ab- 
sorbed were  we,  however,  with  the  scene, 
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'  that  we  forgot  the  cold  and  the  damp, 
nor  should  we,  perhaps,  have  thought  of 
retiring,  had  not  a  voice  called  to  us  from 
the  entrance.  At  first  we  were  staitled 
to  hear  other  than  our  own  voices  in  that 
dread  cavern,  especially  as  the  echoes 
multiplied  the  sound  until  it  resembled 
thunder  ;  but  Johann  at  once  recognized 
the  dialect  of  his  friend  Franz.  Either 
overcome  by  curiosity,  or  ashamed  of  re- 
maining behind,  or  perhaps  fearing  that 
something  might  occur  to  us,  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  push  on  and  join  us. 
The  marks  which  our  footsteps  had  made 
were  a  sufficient  indication,  and  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  the  splendid  illumina- 
tion which  Johann  had  lit  up. 

Franz  would,   however,   penetrate  no 
further  than  the  threshold  of  the  inner 
hall,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  wild 
cavern.     I,  however,  determined  to  push 
on  to  the  end,  or  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
with  safety.     Johann  was  a  plucky  fellow, 
and  would  not  abandon  me.     Seizing  our 
lamps,  we  advanced  cautiously  into  the 
thick  of  the  gloom  beyond.     We  passed 
upward  of  thirty  of  these  subterranean 
temples,  and  then  a  rayless  void  loomed 
upon  us,   .The  ground  became  more  and 
more  steep,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  could  prevent  ourselves  from 
losing  all  control   over  our  locomotion. 
Johann's  experienced  ear,  too,  caught  a 
sound  of  dripping  water,  and  he  commu- 
nicated to  me  his  suspicions  that  there 
was  danger  ahead.     We  paused  and  lis- 
tened.    Drip,  drip,  drip — the   drops  fell 
at  intervals,  but  where  or  how  far  off  we 
could  not  tell ;  only  we  could  hear  that 
the  drops  fell  into  a  body  of  water  from 
the  dull  splashing  sound  they  made.    I 
suggested  we  should  search  for  a  stone, 
and  test  the  space  beyond  by  rolling  it 
ahead  of  us.    Fortunate  was  it  we  did  so. 
For  a  moment  the  stone — ^it  was  as  large 
as  a  pine-apple — glided,  as  it  were,  over  a 
ledge  of  ice,  and  then,  after  a  second  or 
so,  we  heard  it  plunge  into  a  deep  well. 
I  could  not  for  the  instant  repress  a  feel- 
ing of  horror.    The  depth  of  the  water 
below  we  could  not  ascertain  ;  but  push- 
ing our  lamps,  and  letting  them  swing  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  string  for  some  dis- 
tance, a  dark,  deep  chasm  mysteriously 
revealed  itself. 

It  is  useless  to  apply  potent  epithets  to 
give  a  deeper  dye  to  the  narrative.  The 
reader  must  imagine  the  sensations  of  one 
standing   on  the   slippery  verge  of  an 
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abyss,  into  which  he  might  instantaneously 
glide  down.  We  felt  awe-stricken,  for  it 
was  doubtful  how  we  should  be  able  to 
remount  the  incline,  paved  with  the 
smoothest  ice,  which  we  had  partially  de- 
scended, and  at  the  bottom  of  which 
yawned  the  watery  gulf.  In  turning 
round  our  foot  might  slip,  or  any  thing 
might  occur  to  throw  us  off  our  balance. 
However,  volunteering  to  regain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  perilous  steep,  I  achieved  the 
task  safely,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  rendered  aid  to  Johann.  The  ta- 
pers were  still  burning  in  the  niches  of 
the  rock  and  pavilions  as  we  left  them, 
and  beautiful  was  the  picture  when  we 


turned  to  contemplate  the  fairy-like  illu- 
mination we  had  created. 

Whether  we  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  slippery  flooring,  or  whether  we 
felt  more  certain  of  our  ground,  certain  it 
is  that  we  did  not  experience  the  difficulty 
of  reascending  out  ot  the  Shafloch  we  had 
in  descending  into  it.  As  we  arrived  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rough,  sharp  thresb^ 
old,  the  last  lights  were  flickering  far 
down  in  the  cavern,  and  probably  before 
we  gained  the  entrance,  and  inhaled  once 
more  the  fresh  balmy  air  of  the  upper 
world,  had  died  out,  and  left  kiosk,  tem- 
ple, and  hall  in  their  primeval  gloom. 
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The  first  impression  received  from  con- 
templating the  sea  is  fear.  Its  enormous 
mass,  boundless  in  extent  and  dark  in  its 
depths,  can  not  but  be  formidable  to  hu- 
man imagination.  No  terrestrial  crea- 
ture can  breathe  in  it ;  it  irremediably  sep- 
arates the  two  worlds.  Its  very  name  m 
most  ancient  languages  is  synonymous 
with  desert,  night,  and  darkness ;  and  so 
it  is  to  the  present  day  figuratively  desig- 
nated among  the  Orientals.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  even  daily  the  sun  going  down 
over  the  sea  without  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly. In  its  depths  all  is  eternal  obscur- 
ity, save  for  some  rare  phenomena  of  start- 
ling phosphorescence.  Hence  it  is,  that 
from  its  vast  mass  it  seems  like  a  world 
of  darkness.  Even  animals  have  a  natural 
dread  of  the  sea :  the  horse  recoils  before 
it,  and  the  dog  expresses  its  fears  by  bark- 
ing. In  many  parts  a  stunted  withered 
vegetation,  especially  marked  in  shrubs 
and  trees,  announces  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  The  dull  heavy  sound  is  heard  from 
a&r.  It  vibrates  like  the  pulse  of  life. 
Man,  who  is  so  feeble  in  the  presence  of 
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an  immutable  nature,  is  grieved  to  see  the 
land  worn  away  by  the  sea  incessantly, 
and  forever,  lie  knows  that  he,  too,  wfU 
pass  away  and  shall  be  as  dust,  but  that 
the  sea  is  unchangeable  and  eternal.  How* 
ever  firm  his  convictions  of  a  future  life 
still  the  indomitable  ocean  seems  to  scorn 
him.  It  seems  to  say :  "  To-morrow  you 
go — I  never.  Thy  bones  shall  be  in  the 
ground,  disfc«olved  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
bu  I  shall  continue  majestic  and  indiflfer* 
ent." 

M.  Micbelet,  to  whom  the  study  of  the 
sea,  except  as  a  thoughtful  philosopher 
communing  with  its  wonders  from   the 
sands  of  JSaint  Michel  and  Ostend,  seema 
to  be  a  new  thing,  treats  of  the  great  fear 
tures  in  the  life  of  the  ocean,  as  he  calls  it, 
as  quite  recent  discoveries.     They  are  by 
no  means  so.     The^  h.ive  long  been  fii- 
miliar  to  all  accomplished  seamen,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  scientific  principles  by 
Major  Ilennell.     Humboldt  and  Bory  St. 
Vincent  have  the  credit  of  having  given 
them  their  more  captivating  application 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  sea;  the  lat- 
ter in  a  treatise  not  generally  known  in 
this  country,   published   in   the  French 
Dictionary  of  Natural  Sciences. 
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As  the  blood  circulates  in  certain  crea- 
tures of  low  organization — mollusks  and 
annelids — in  currents  before  it  enters  into 
determinate  channels — veins  and  arteries 
— so  Michelet  would  have  it,  after  Maury, 
the  currents  brought  about  by  the  infinitely 
numerous  interruptions  to  the  regularity 
of  tidal  movements  and  gulf  streams,  in 
coasts,  islands,  capes,  straits,  and  rivers, 
represent  a  similar  state  of  things.  Cha- 
zallon  having  propounded  that  the  undu- 
lations of  the  tide  in  a  harbor  follow  the 
law  of  vibrating  chords,  Michelet  concludes 
that  the  sea  resembles  a  great  animal  ar- 
rested at  the  first  degree  of  organization. 
Deprived  of  these  movements,  the  sea 
would  in  places  become  saturated  with 
salt,  or  encumbered  with  detritus.  Maury 
has  also  shown,  with  the  foresight  of  true 
genius,  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
the  air  and  water.  As  is  the  maritime 
ocean,  so  is  the  aerial  ocean.  The  move- 
ments of  both  are  analogous.  There  are 
aerial  and  maritime  pulsations  besides 
those  of  the  tide.  The  latter  is  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  other  bodies, 
but  the  pulse  of  the  different  currents  is 
intrinsic  to  the  terrestrial  globe ;  it  con- 
stitutes the  phenomenon  of  its  own  par- 
ticular vitality. 

Michelet  holds  one  of  Maury's  most  re- 
markable determinations  to  be  when  he 
says  that  the  most  apparent  agent  in  the 
circulation  of  the  sea,  heat,  would  not 
alone  suflBce.  There  is  another,  not  less 
important,  and  even  more  so,  and  that  is 
salt.  Salt  is  so  abundant  in  the  sea,  that, 
if  it  was  accumulated  over  America,  it 
would  cover  it  with  a  mountain  four  thou 
sand  five  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The 
sal tn ess  of  the  sea,  whilst  not  varying 
much,  still  increases  and  diminishes  with 
localities,  with  currents,  and  with  the 
neighborhood  to  the  poles  and  the  equa- 
tor. The  sea  is  more  or  less  light  or 
heavy,  and  more  or  less  mobile,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  saline  substances  held 
in  solution.  It  is  this  continual  admix- 
ture which  makes  the  fluid  move  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  which  gives 
origin  to  currents,  both  to  horizontal  cur- 
rents in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  to  ver- 
tical currents  corresponding  in  the  sea  to 
what  are  met  with  in  the  atmosphere. 

Brimful  of  life  at  its  surface,  the  sea 
would  be  incumbered  if  that  prodigious 
power  of  production  was  not  kept  some- 
what in  check  by  the  antagonist  power 
of  destruction.    Only  imagine  that  every 


herring  has  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand 
eggs!  If  every  egg  was  to  produce  a 
herring,  and  every  herring  fifty  thousand 
more,  were  there  not  an  enormous  des- 
truction going  on,  the  ocean  would  very 
soon  be  solidified  and  putrified.  The 
great  cetacea  drive  them  toward  the 
shores,  ever  and  and  anon  diving  into 
their  ranks  and  swallowing  up  whole 
shoals.  The  whiting  eat  their  fry ;  cod 
again  devour  the  whiting.  Yet,  even  here, 
the  pei-il  of  the  sea,  an  excess  of  fecundi- 
ty, shows  itself  in  a  still  more  terrible 
shape.  The  cod  has  up  to  nine  millions 
of  eggs,  and  this  creature,  of  such  formid- 
able powers  of  maternity,  has  nine  months 
of  love  out  of  twelve.  No  wonder  that 
the  fishery  of  this  productive  fish  has  cre- 
ated towns  and  colonies.  But,  even  then, 
what  would  the  power  of  man  be  opposed 
to  such  fecundity  ?  He  is  assisted  by 
others,  among  which  the  sturgeon  takes 
chief  rank.  Then,  again,  the  sturgeon 
itself  is  a  very  fecund  fish.  This  devourer 
of  cod  has  itself  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
eggs.  Another  great  devourer  is  not  pro- 
portionately reproductive,  and  that  is  the 
shark  ;  so  Michelet  calls  it  "  Le  beau 
mangeur  de  la  nature,  mangeur  patent6, 
le  requin."  Vivaporous,  he  nourishes  the 
young  shark  in  his  bosom,  his  feudal  in- 
heritor, who  is  born  terrible  and  ready 
armed.  Hence  are  sharks  called  in  many 
countries  sea-dogs,  and  so  we  lately  saw 
the  French  chien  de  mer  literally  translat- 
ed. 

But  the  sea,  we  are  told,  can  afford  to 
smile  at  the  very  destroyers  to  which  she 
gave  birth ;  she  is  safe  to  bring  forth  only 
the  more.  Her  chief  riches  defy  the  fury 
of  these  devouring  creatures,  and  are  in- 
accessible to  their  assaults.  "  I  speak," 
says  M.  Michelet,  "of  the  infinite  world 
of  living  atoms  of  microscopic  animals, 
veritable  abyss  of  life,  that  ferments  in  its 
bosom."  It  has  been  said  that  the  ab- 
sence of  solar  light  excluded  life,  yet  is 
the  sea  strewn  with  sea  stars  at  its  great- 
est depths.  The  deepest  waters  are  peo- 
pled with  infusoriaB  and  with  microscopic 
worms.  Innumerable  moll usks  drag  along 
their  shells  there.  Bronze-colored  crabs, 
radiating  actiniae,  snowy  porcellisB,  golden 
cyclostomiiB,  undulated  volutes,  live  and 
die  there.  The  luminous  creatures,  which 
are  at  times  drawn  to  the  surface,  appear 
there  like  trains  of  fire-lights ;  fiery  ser- 
pents and  sparkling  gadands  so  fill  up 
space  in  those  remote  depths,  that  they 
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mast  at  times  and  in  portions  be  per- 
fectly illuminated.  This  is  also  aided  by 
the  phosphorescence  peculiar  to  itself,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  things,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  have  their  own  lighthouses,  their 
own  heaven,  moon  and  stars  I 

"The  fruitful  waters  are  positively 
dense  with  all  kinds  of  fat  atoms,  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  soft  nature  of  fish,  that 
idly  open  their  mouths  and  inhale  food,  as 
if  it  itself  was  an  embryo  in  the  bosom  of 
a  common  mother.  Does  he  know  that  he 
is  swallowing  ?  Scarcely  so.  Microsco- 
pic food  is  like  a  milk  that  comes  to  him. 
The  great  fatality  of  the  earth,  hunger,  is 
only  for  the  earth ;  here,  it  is  anticipated, 
unknown.  There  is  no  effort  of  move- 
ment, no  search  for  food.  Life  must  float 
on  like  a  dream.  What  shall  such  a  be- 
ing do  with  its  force  ?  All  expenditure 
of  such  is  impossible.  It  is  reserved  for 
love." 

This  is,  according  to  Michelet,  the  real 
work,  the  all  in  all  of  the  great  world  of 
the  sea :  to  love  and  to  multiply.  Love 
fills  up  its  fruitful  night.  It  dives  into  its 
greatest  depths,  and  seems  still  more  rich 
among  the  mfinitely  small.  And  what,  he 
asks,  is  an  atom  ?  When  you  think  you 
have  got  hold  of  the  last,  the  indivisible, 
you  find  that  it  still  loves  and  divides  its 
existence  to  give  birth  to  another  being. 
In  the  very  lowest  grades  of  life,  where  all 
other  organism  is  wanting,  the  reproduc- 
tive functions  are  all  complete.  Such  is 
the  sea.  She  is,  it  would  appear,  the 
great  female  of  the  globe,  whose  indefati- 
gable desires,  whose  permanent  concep- 
tions, and  whose  productiveness  never 
cease. 

Sea-water,  even  the  purest,  taken  at  a 
distance  from  land  and  devoid  of  all  im- 
purities, is  slightly  while  and  viscous. 
Chemical  analysis  does  not  explain  this 
feature.  Marine  animals  and  plants  are, 
more  or  less,  covered  with  this  viscosity. 
M.  Michelet,  who  calls  this  "sea-milk," 
looks  upon  it  as  animal  water,  organized : 
mucus  or  gelatinized  water — the  universal 
element  of  life.  From  out  of  this  mucus 
issues  forth  the  vegetable  thread,  the 
silky  down,  which,  no  matter  whether  one 
naturalist  calls  it  vegetable  and  another 
animal,  it  oscillates  and  moves.  From  it, 
also,  first  issues  the  primitive  monad, 
which,  moving  and  oscillating,  ultimately 
becomes  a  vibrion.  It  is  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  first,  be  they  conferva)  or  micro- 


scopic algaB,  atoms  still  undecided  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  life,  that  iises 
up  the  immense,  the  marvelous,  maritime 
flora.  Michelet  admires  this  flora  exceed- 
ingly. It  is  harmless.  No  subtle  poison 
lurks  in  any  sea-weed  ;  all,  on  the  contra- 
ry, are  more  or  less  nutritious.  Some, 
like  the  laminaria,  are  sweet ;  others,  as 
the  ceramifie,  have  a  wholesome  bitter ; 
still  more  are  full  of  excellent  mucilage. 
But  the  most  striking  feature,  he  declares, 
is  their  love,  which  carries  them  beyond 
their  sphere,  and,  for  the  time  being,  en- 
dows them  with  the  properties  of  ani- 
mals. 

To  carry  the  same  train  of  ideas  into 
the  realms  of  geology.  In  olden  times, 
volcanoes,  especially  submarine  ones,  ex- 
ercised much  greater  power  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  sea-milk  accumulated 
in  their  ravines  and  hollows  was  warmed 
and  electrified  and  fermented  into  ani- 
malization.  The  firet  results  perished, 
and  were  succeeded  by  more  perfect  crea- 
tions. Some,  as  polypi,  corals,  and  shell- 
fish, absorbed  lime ;  others,  as  the  micro- 
scopic animals  of  tripoli,  absorbed  silex ; 
and  the  residue  of  successive  creations 
went  to  clothe  the  gloomy  nakedness  of 
the  first  crystalline  rocks,  daughters  of 
fire,  which  had  torn  them  from  the  plane- 
tary nucleus  and  launched  them  into  the 
living  sea,  sterile  and  burning. 

A  fisherman  once  gave  Michelet,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  net,  a  sea-egg  and  tvro 
fragile  sea-stars,  lie  gave  them  some 
sea-water  and  forgot  them,  but,  when  he 
returned,  they  were  dead,  and  a  thick  ge- 
latinous scum  was  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  full  of  living  things,  active,  daring 
kolpods,  darting  in  every  direction,  and 
devouring  numbers  of  microscopic  eels, 
(vibrions,)  and  other  small  creations. 
Here  was  a  fertile  theme  for  speculation  ! 
Harvey  had  said  every  thing  comes  from 
an  egg,  or  from  the  dissolved  elements  of 
a  previous  existence ;  and  M.  Ponchet  has 
shown  that,  from  the  residue  of  infusoria 
and  other  atoms,  come  the  fertile  jelly — 
the  proliferous  membrane,  whence  spring 
not  new  beings,  but  the  ovules  which 
give  birth  to  them. 

The  microscopic  world  presents  a  king- 
dom of  nature  that  is  infinitely  and  ad- 
mirably varied.  Almost  all  the  forms  of 
life  are  there  honorably  represented. 
They  have  collective  beings,  as  we  have 
our  polypi  and  corals.  They  have  little 
mollusks  that  inhabit  tiny  shells.    They 
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have  fierce-looking  crustaceffl  armed  to 
to  the  teeth,  and  rapacious  monsters,  like 
our  sharks.  And  their  productiveness 
casts  all  experience  of  the  visible  world 
into  the  shade.  The  rhizopods  clothe  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  Apennines  with  their 
little  mantlets ;  the  foraminiferae  number 
two  thousand  species.  They  are  cotem- 
poraneous  with  all  the  geological  epochs 
of  the  earth's  crust.  In  our  times  they 
are  almost  limited  to  the  Indian  and 
American  gulf-streams,  and  their  myriads, 
killed  by  contact  with  colder  waters,  go 
to  form  the  bottom  of  our  seas.  Ehren- 
berg  declared  that  they  had  many  stom- 
achs— ^in  some  instances,  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Dujardin  declared  this  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  argued  that  they  improvised 
stomachs  just  as  they  wanted  them.  Pon- 
chet,  however,  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Ehrenberg. 

The  vigor  of  their  movements  is  espe- 
cially to  be  admired.  There  is  scarcely 
a  known  means  of  impulsion  or  progres- 
sion that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  micro- 
scopic world.  And  yet  how  simple  the 
means !  Some  move  with  graceful  undu- 
lations like  serpents  ;  others  dart  as  if  by 
a  spring  or  elastic  force  ;  others  move  by 
means  of  vibrating  cilisB,  while  the  charm- 
ing vorticellee  have  a  rotatory  motion.  The 
rotiferBB,  again,  have  two  little  wheels  on 
each  side,  which  propel  precisely  as  do 
the  paddle-wheels  of  steamers. 

Already  in  the  north  of  Africa  the  ve- 
getables which  reign  solely  in  the  tem- 
perate sea,  begin  to  be  rivaled  by  animat- 
ed vegetables,  that  grow  also  and  flower 
also.  Twice  a  year  the  common  sponge 
gives  off  little  spheroids,  which,  starting 
trom  the  mother  sponge,  and  provided 
with  a  slight  fln-Iike  apparatus,  enjoy  a 
few  moments'  liberty  and  movement  till 
they  fix  themselves,  and  a  new  sponge 
arises.  This  may  be  either  an  ovule,  a 
sponge,  or  a  vegetable  seed.  The  same 
is  seen  in  both  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
According  to  Michelet,  a  sponge,  a  I'a- 
mour  a  sa  maniere,  and  is  even  more  rich- 
ly endowed  than  many  other  beings.  As 
we  advance  toward  the  equator,  the  num- 
ber, size,  and  splendor  of  the  animated 
vegetables  go  on  increasing.  Strange 
trees,  of  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  colors, 
the  gorgonias  and  isis,  spread  their  rich, 
fan-like  shapes.  The  stone-plants,  madre- 
pores, and  the  corals,  appear  at  the  same 
lime,  claimed  at  once  by  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,    and    the    animal    kingdoms. 


''They  are,"  says  Michelet,  "the  real 
point  at  which  life  rises  obscurely  from 
its  stony  sleep,  without  entirely  detaching 
itself  from  that  rude  point  of  departure  ; 
as  if  to  teach  us — proud  and  exalted  as  we 
are — of  the  ternary  fraternity,  of  the  right 
which  even  the  humble  mineral  possesses 
of  ascending  in  the  scale,  and  of  animating 
itself,  and  of  the  deep  aspirations  that  lie 
in  the  bosom  of  nature."  "  Natura  non 
fit  saltus,"  said  the  old  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus ;  and  if  all  the  steps  have  not 
yet  been  definitely  marked  out  by  which 
the  transition  is  effected,  from  gaseous 
elements  to  stony  compounds,  from  mine 
rals  to  plants,  and  from  plants  to  animals, 
we  may  feel  quite  assured  it  is  our  limited 
means  of  observation  that  are  to  blame, 
not  the  order  of  creation. 

"  Our  meadows  and  the  forests  of  the 
earth  we  dwell  upon  appear,"  says  Dar- 
win, "  desert  and  void  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  sea."  And  not  the  least  cu- 
rious incident  of  the  prodigious  produc- 
tiveness is  that  plants  seem  to  delight  in 
assuming  animal  forms,  whilst  animals 
take  upon  themselves  that  of  a  litho- 
phytic  or  stony  vegetation.  Others, 
again,  perish  away  like  flowers.  The 
sea-anemone  opens  its  rose-colored  corolla 
with  azure  eyes,  but  the  moment  that  a 
daughter  is  born  it  fades  away  and  dies. 
The  alcyonium,  the  Proteus  of  the  sea,  on 
the  other  hand,  assumes  all  kinds  of 
shapes  and  forms,  and  is  one  moment  a 
plant,  at  another  a  fruit. 

What  a  stirring  sight  does  thi3  subma- 
rine world  present  on  a  calm  day  I  Look 
down  upon  the  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  and 
you  see  a  green  carpet  of  tubiporas  and 
astreas,  diversified  by  more  bright-colored 
meandrinae  and  cariophylla?,  swiftly  vi- 
brating their  rich  golden  stamina.  Over 
this  world  beneath,  as  if  to  shade  it  from 
the  sun,  majestic  gorgonias  and  the  less 
lofty  isis  undulate  like  the  willows  and 
aspens  and  climbing-plants  of  our  own 
forests.  The  plumriria  sends  forth  its 
spirals  from  one  submarine  tree  to  an- 
other, just  like  the  grape-vine  of  the 
south.  Another  world  lives  within  this 
stony  world.  Mollusks  drag  their  shells 
of  pearly  lustre  along  these  labyrinths ; 
crabs  run  and  hunt  there ;  strange  fish  of 
golden  hues  rove  tranquilly  about.  Pur- 
ple and  violet  -  colored  annelids  creep 
snake-like  among  those  delicate  stars — 
the  ophiuri — that  alternately  roll  up  and 
then  stretch  forth  their  delicate  and  fra- 
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gile  arms  to  the  descending  sunbeams. 
The  madrepore  alone  has  no  beauty  of 
color.  Its  perfection  lies  in  its  shape ;  in 
it,  too,  especially  is  the  individual  modest 
and  humble,  whilst  the  republic  is  impos- 
ing. It  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  some- 
times contemplate  in  this  world  when  the 
individual  would  be  imposing  and  the  re- 
public appears  to  be  the  contrary.  In 
Michelet's  playful  fancy  the  complicated 
twistings  and  turnings  of  the  madreporite 
have  a  meaning.  They  would  seem  to 
say  something,  to  anticipate  hieroglyph- 
ics and  arrow-heads  and  alphabets,  by  a 
strange  natural  cryptography  or  lithogra- 
phy; but  no  Sliarpe  or  Rawlinson  has 
yet  stood  forward  to  decipher  their  secret 
meaning.  "  On  sent  bien  qu'aujourd'hui 
encore  il  y  a  une  pensee  la-dedans.  On 
ne  s'en  detache  pas  aisement."  Pity  it  is 
a  mere  fancy.  Such  a  writing  would  be 
a  communication  from  the  unknown  world 
to  the  known  I 

Neither  sculpture  nor  painting  can  re- 
produce these  delicate  creations.  The  lat- 
ter paints  living  things  as  it  would  paint 
flowers.  The  colors  given  to  them,  how- 
ever, are,  in  reality,  quite  different.  They 
no  more  represent  the  reality  than  do  the 
attempts  to  represent  minerals  colored. 
Palissy  attempted  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects by  enamel.  It  answered  pretty  well 
for  reptiles  and  scales  of  fish,  but  failed 
utterly  in  reproducing  these  soft,  warm, 
and  delicately  colored  transparencies. 
Why  do  ladies  delight  in  coral  orna- 
ments? Because  their  dull  fleshy  red- 
ness enhances  the  natural  bloom,  which 
only  pales  away  by  contrast  with  more 
brilliant  gems. 

The  corals  the  same  fantastic  writer 
calls  "faiseurs  de  mondes" — "construct- 
ors of  globes."  The  day  that  the  micro- 
scope discovered  the  infusoria,  they  were 
found  to  have  constituted  mountains,  and 
to  pave  the  ocean.  The  hard  silex  of  Tri- 
poli is  a  mass  of  animalcules ;  sponge  is 
an  animated  silex.  Paris  is  built  with  the 
remains  of  infusoria ;  a  part  of  Germany 
reposes  upon  a  bed  of  coral.  Infusoria, 
corals,  testaceous  animals,  and  others,  con- 
tribute to  form  chalk  and  limestones.  The 
fish  that  devours  the  tender  coral  restores 
it  as  chalk.  The  coral  sea,  in  its  great 
work  of  construction,  of  movements,  up- 
raisings,  and  subsidences,  building  up, 
tumbling  down,  and  rebuilding,  is  an  im- 
mense factory  of  limestone.  Forster, 
Cook's  companion,  was  the  first  to  point 


out  that  the  circular  coral  islands  are  cra- 
ters of  volcanoes  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  labors  of  polypi.  They  are  always 
more  or  less  circular  rings,  precipitous  and 
beaten  by  the  waves  on  the  outside,  slop- 
ing down  more  gradually  into  the  depths 
of  a  central  basin.  Tempests  in  these 
great  seas  have  their  multiple  uses.  They 
sweep  over  the  old  lands,  tear  up  trees 
and  plants,  and  their  roots  and  seeds,  and 
convey  them  to  new  territories.  The  co- 
coa-nut is  an  especial  messenger  of  life ; 
it  bears  long  transits  best.  Cast  upon  a 
coral  rock,  it  finds  a  little  sand,  the  resi- 
due of  corals  ground  down,  and  it  is  sat- 
isfied where  other  plants  would  perish. 
It  germinates,  and  becomes  a  tree.  Trees 
bring  fresh  water  and  soil,  and  other 
plants  soon  find  a  home.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  time  the  coral  reef  is  an  inhabita- 
ble island.  According  to  Sir  James  Em- 
erson Tennent,  also,  by  a  kind  provision 
of  nature,  salt  water,  percolating  through 
coral  reefs,  becomes  fresh. 

Nor  is  the  rapidity  of  this  work  less  re- 
markable than  the  results.      Boats  have 
been  known  to  disappear  at  Rio  Janeiro 
in  forty  days  beneath  a  mass  of  tubularia 
that  had  got  possession  of  them.     There 
were   formerly   twenty-six    islands  in    a 
strait  near  Australia  ;  there  are  now  fifty ; 
and  it  is  anticipated  that,  before  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  the  strait,  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  will  be  no  longer  practi- 
cable.    It  will  be  the  same  with  Annesley 
Bay  with  its  port  of  Adule,  so  coveted  by 
France  ;  it  will  probably  be  barely  acces- 
sible  with  the  lapse  of  years.     Even  Sicily 
is  becoming  imbedded  in  an  outer  reef. 
Then  look  at  the  extent  of  these  creations. 
The  chain  of  the  Maldives  is  five  hundred 
miles  long.    The  reefs  of  French  Caledo- 
nia, as  it  must  be  now  called,  are  one  hun- 
dred  and    forty-five   leagues  in    extent. 
The  eastern  reef  of  Australia  has  an  ex- 
panse of  three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues. 
There  are  groups  of  coral  islands  in  the 
Pacific  four  hundred  leagues  in  length  by 
one   hundred   and   fifty   in   width.     The 
mariner  dreads  these  reefs.     It  is  vexa- 
tious to  see  a  tranquil  basin  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  to  be  tem- 
pest-tost where  no  anchor  will  hold,  and 
where  corals,  sharp  as  razors,  will  cut  the 
stoutest  ship  into  shavings.   But  the  philos- 
opher, Utopian  Michelet  says  should  look 
upon  these  structures  with  another  spirit. 
He  must  look  upon  these  polypi  as  con- 
structing a  world  in  case  of  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  present  one.  If,  as  is  said, 
every  ten  thousand  years  the  sea  rushes 
from  one  pole  to  the  other,  many  will  one 
day  be  happy  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacifio. 

Michelet  call  those  beautiful  things  in 
shape  like  an  umbrella,  so  delicate,  and  of 
such  light  and  shady  colors — opal  white 
passing  into  a  crown  of  light  lilac,  and 
which  naturalists  call  Medusa — "  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea."  Nothing,  he  says,  is 
more  fugitive  than  these  beautiful  things : 
there  are  some  so  fluid,  as,  for  example, 
the  light  azure  bend  called  the  belt  of  Ve- 
nus, which,  taken  out  of  its  warm  and 
congenial  element,  dissipates  and  disap- 
pears. Poor  daughters  of  the  ocean  ! 
they  are  the  food  for  fishes  and  the  delight 
of  birds,  and,  scarcely  provided  with  in- 
dependent means  of  locomotion,  they  are 
balloted  about  here  and  there  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  winds  and  waves,  broken  to 
pieces  on  hard  rocks,  or  strewn  on  the 
sandy  shores,  where  they  soon  dry  into 
a  shapeless  gelatinous  mass.  Perchance 
they  are  as  easily  created  as  other  ephe- 
meral existences — ^born  for  a  calm,  clear, 
sunny  day,  and  destined  to  perish  when 
night  or  storms  overcloud  the  sea.  The 
only  defense  of  some — and  not  a  very 
lady-like  one — is,  that  they  can  give  out  a 
kind  of  electric  shock  or  sting  like  a  net- 
tle, but  shock  or  sting  are  alike  most 
trifling.  A  medusa,  the  lamented  natu- 
ralist Forbes  said,  is  an  emancipated  po- 
lypus. That  is  to  say,  free,  it  yet  obeys 
the  laws  of  vegetable  life.  A  tree  is  a 
collective  thing,  but  it  gives  ofl"  fruit 
which  is  detached  to  give  birth  to  others. 
"As  the  branch  of  a  plant  or  of  a  tree 
which  was  about  to  send  forth  leaves  stops 
in  its  development,  contracts,  becomes  an 
orsjan  of  love — I  mean  a  flower — so  the 
polypiferae,  contracting  some  of  its  polypi, 
transforming  their  contracted  stomachs, 
makes  the  placenta,  the  eggii^  whence 
issues  its  mobile  flower,  the  young  and 
gracious  medusa.  Thus  viewed,  the  me- 
dusa is  the  first  and  touching  escape  of  a 
new  creation,  sent  defenseless,  from  the 
safety  of  a  life  in  common,  endeavoring 
to  be  itself,  of  acting  and  suflering  on  its 
own  account — first  attempt  of  nature  set 
free — embryo  of  liberty." 

The  medusa,  trembling  on  the  limits  of 
emancipation,  which  others  of  its  class 
more  advanced  in  organization  enjoy  with 
a  certain  amount  of  almost  dashing  inde- 
pendence, plays  a  great  part  in  the  phos- 


phorescent illumination  of  the  sea.  When 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity, 
and  a  storm  approaches,  long  lines  of  pale 
light  are  seen  on  the  sea.  This  is  the 
electricity  of  the  sea;  almost  all  living 
creatures  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  give 
it  up  with  interest  at  their  death.  Here 
immense  surfaces  of  infusoriaB  make  of  the 
sea  a  milky  way,  giving  off  a  mild  white 
light,  which,  when  disturbed,  becomes 
yellow,  like  burning  sulphur.  There  cones 
of  light  go  turning  upon  themselves,  or 
rolling  along  like  red-hot  balls.  The  py- 
rosoma  appear  like  a  disk  of  fire,  one  mo- 
ment of  an  opaline  yellow,  with  a  tinge 
of  green  ;  at  another,  red,  orange,  and 
finally  azure  blue.  The  biphora  and  sal- 
pas  congregate  in  bands,  like  serpents  of 
flame,  miles  and  miles  in  length.  Sepa- 
rated, their  free  members  give  birth  to 
little  free  atoms,  which,  in  their  turn,  en- 
gender new  serpentine  and  dancing  re- 
publics, to  diflTuse  their  fiery  bacchanals 
over  the  sea.  The  vellelue  light  up 
their  little  embarkations  by  night;  the 
heroes  go  triumphant,  like  flames.  But 
none  are  more  magical  in  their  effects  than 
the  medusas.  Their  luminous  hair,  like 
gloomy  night-lamps,  send  forth  mysteri- 
ous rays  of  emerald-green,  and  other  col- 
ors, which  fade  away,  revealing  a  senti- 
ment. It  is,  as  with  the  glow-worm,  the 
signal  of  that  love  which  alone  comforts 
us  here  below.  Only  the  medusas  give 
up  their  life  with  their  lambent  flames. 
The  fecundating  sap,  the  power  of  genera- 
tion, abides  with  that  light-giving  power, 
and  with  each  beam  that  flickers  away 
life  is  also  being  exhausted.  Expose  them 
to  warmth,  and  they  radiate  still  more 
biilliantly,  and  become  so  beautiful  that 
all  is  soon  over.  Flames,  love,  and  life, 
are  all  fled,  all  extinguished  at  once. 

Acalepha,  echinoderms,  and  mollusks  are, 
for  the  most  part,  harmless  things,  preyed 
upon  by  others,  but  among  the  latter  we 
find  carnivorous  creatures,  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  destruction  ;  such,  more 
especially,  are  the  suckers  among  the 
Cephalopoda,  whose  armed  or  unarmed 
acetabula  can  seize  and  let  go  their  hold 
alike  instantaneously,  by  pushing  forward 
or  drawing  back  a  piston,  according  as 
the  animal  wishes  to  make  or  to  destroy 
a  vacuum.  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  wo 
are  indebted  for  this  curious  fact,  has  also 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  calamary,  the  base 
of  the  piston  is  inclosed  by  a  horny  hoop, 
the  outer  and  anterior  margin  of  which 
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is  developed  into  a  series  of  sbarp-pointed, 
curved  teeth.  These  can  be  firmly  pressed 
into  the  flesh  of  a  struggling  prey  by  the 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  transverse 
fibers,  and  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  action 
of  the  retractile  fibers  of  the  piston. 

If,  says  Michelet,  we  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  lich  collection  of  armor  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  in  Paris,  and  should  go  thence 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
examine  the  armor  of  the  Crustacea,  we 
should  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  arts 
of  man.  The  first  are  a  carnival  of  ri- 
diculous disguises,  of  no  use  but  to  in- 
cumber and  siifle  a  warrior,  and  render 
him  inoffensive.  The  other,  especially  the 
arms  of  the  terrible  and  voracious  deca- 
pods, are  so  frightful,  that  if  they  were 
upon  the  same  scale  as  man,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  them  with- 
out terror.  Every  thing  is  superior  in 
the  crustacean.  The  eyes  see  before  and 
behind.  They  embrace  the  whole  hori- 
zon. The  antennas  have  the  organ  of 
touch  at  the  extremity,  of  smelling  and 
hearing  at  the  base.  (May  not  the  acale- 
phsB,  so  much  despised,  have  these  senses 
diffused  over  the  whole  surface  ?)  Im- 
mense advantages,  says  Michelet,  that  we 


do  not  possess.  No  doubt,  too,  for  very 
wise  purposes.  It  may  be  habit,  but  we 
would  rather  smell  with  our  noses  than 
with  our  fingers.  Of  the  decapod's  ten 
feet,  six  are  hands  and  organs  of  respii*a- 
tion.  There  is  security  in  this,  at  all  events. 
Next  to  the  crustaceans  come  fish  —  not 
only  the  varied,  bright-colored,  quick- j 
moving  denizens  of  the  sea,  but  the  most 
useful  of  all  its  products.  We  can  not 
follow  our  author  in  his  speculations  upon 
fishy  matters.  "  Happy  as  a  fish,"  he  de- 
clares to  be  a  true  proverb.  The  great 
and  perpetual  struggle  between  death  and 
love,  ever  going  on  on  the  earth,  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nor  can  any  one 
contemplate  that  great  element — massive 
when  tranquil,  threatening  when  disturbed 
— in  the  same  light  as  our  author,  as  itself 
a  living  thing,  containing  inconceivable 
myriads  of  other  living  things  in  its  bosom, 
and  busy  preparing  another  world  for  hu- 
manity when  the  present  one  shall  be 
swept  away  by  its  all-powerful  agency, 
without  looking  with  a  little  more  phi- 
losophical respect  at  its  boundless  ex- 
panse. 


From    Sharpens    Magaxine. 


THE  EIGHTEEN  QUEENS  OF  NAPLES, 


BY  ANTONIO  NICOLO. 


Search  the  history  of  the  world  ;  ^x 
your  eyes  upon  the  pages  concerning  Ita- 
ly, dwelling  especially  upon  the  stories  of 
the  lives  of  the  Queens  of  Naples ;  and  the 
result  of  such  a  perusal  will  be,  that  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  Naples  has  been  fatal 
to  almost  all  those  who  have  ever  borne  it ; 
and,  commencing  with  Constance,  we  will 
endeavor  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  just  stated  : 

1.  She  was  the  only  legitimate  descend- 
ant of  the  royal  Norman  line,  and  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who,  after 


the  death  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  had  a 
legitimate  pretension  to  that  crown,  and 
attempted  to  obtain  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  nobles  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  however, 
disdaining  the  German  yoke,  had  elected 
for  their  King  Tancred,  the  natural  son 
of  Roger  the  Second,  joining  him  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  yielding  him  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power.  In  1190,  a  war 
was  engaged  in  between  Henry  and  Tan- 
cred ;  but  the  latter  was  beaten,  and  com- 
pelled to  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
Neapolitan  dominions.    Constance,  how- 
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over,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
when  she  was  sent  in  chains  from  Salerno 
to  Sicily,  to  Tancred,  who  generously  re- 
stored her,  without  ransom  or  condition, 
10  her  husband. 

2.  The  unhappy  Queen  Sibilla  was  the 
wife  of  Tancred,  the  conqueror  of  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany.  In  1194,  Tancred  died, 
leaving  as  a  successor  to  his  crown  a 
helpless  boy,  who  was  unable  to  defend  it. 
Charles,  who  in  1190  had  been  defeated, 
again  invaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  this  time  took  possession  of  it. 
The  wretched  family  of  Tancred,  surren- 
dering themselves  upon  promise  of  favora- 
ble treatment,  were  sent  into  Germany  by 
the  savage  conqueror,  who  detained  them 
in  long  captivity,  and  deprived  the  youth- 
ful King  of  his  eyes. 

3.  Ellen  was  the  wife  of  King  Manfred. 
In  1265,  a  battle  was  engaged  in  on  the 
plain  of  Grand  alia,  near  Benevento,  be- 
tween her  husband  and  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Manfred,  betrayed  by  his  army  and  sub- 
jects, was  killed,  and  his  corpse  mangled 
and  torn  in  pieces.  The  Queen  was  be- 
sieged in  Lucera,  made  a  prisoner,  and 
shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Dell  Uovo,  where 
she  happily  died  without  having  heard  of 
Comzadin,  her  son,  being  carried  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  rest  of  her  family  expir- 
ing amid  the  most  excruciating  suffer- 
ings. 

4.  Queen  Lancia  was  the  widow  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  chief  of  the  Guelph 
party.  Having  no  offspring,  Robert  be- 
queathed his  crown  to  Joanna,  his  niece  ; 
and,  when  he  died,  the  new  Queen  op- 
pressed the  widow  in  a  thousand  ways, 
who  was  obliged  to  shut  herself  up  in 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Croce,  and  died 
there. 

5.  The  name  of  this  Queen  Joanna  is 
abominable  in  history,  and  her  end  not  less 
infamous  and  horrible.  She  ascended  the 
throne  of  Naples  in  1343  ;  mariied  An- 
drew of  Hungary,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  solitary  Convent  of  San  Pietro,  she 
herself  being  an  accomplice  in  the  mur- 
der. Publicly  acknowledged  as  a  Mes- 
salina,  on  account  of  her  debauchery,  she 
was  twice  besieged  by  her  own  subjects, 
and  driven  away  from  the  kingdom.  She 
was  bereft  of  her  sons,  who  died,  one 
after  the  other,  in  their  infancy.  Four 
times  she  was  a  wife,  and  four  times  a 
despised  and  disgraced  widow.  She  was 
unhappy  in  the  selection  of  those  upon 


whom  she  bestowed  her  benefits.  For 
want  of  an  heir,  she  adopted  Charles  of 
Durazzo,  who,  alarmed  and  offended  by 
her  fourth  marriage,  declared  war  against 
her.  Naples  was  conquered,  and  Joan- 
na taken,  imprisoned,  murdered,  and  her 
body  exposed  to  public  ignominy  in  1382. 

6.  Margaret  was  the  wife  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo.  The  widow  of  Louis  of  Hungary 
invited  King  Durazzo  to  a  private  inter- 
view in  her  royal  palace  in  BLungary.  The 
King  went,  and  was  there  treacherously 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen, 
by  assassins  whom  she  had  concealed  there 
on  purpose.  In  consequence  of  this  mur- 
der, Margaret  was  confined  in  Gaeta  in 
1386. 

7.  Constance,  of  Clermont,  the  poor 
and  virtuous  queen-wife  of  Ladislaus,  the 
son  of  Charles  III.,  was  the  heiress  of 
the  most  opulent  noble  of  Sicily,  and  was 
asked  in  marriage  by  Ladislaus  on  account 
of  her  immense  dowry,  which  contributed 
to  maintain  him  on  his  throne.  When  he 
had  dissipated  her  fortune,  and  the  death 
of  her  father  left  him  nothing  more  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  his  influence  in  Sicily, 
he  repudiated  her,  and  obtained  in  1392  a 
Papal  bull  from  Boniface  IX.  to  annul  his 
union  with  her.  She  was  thenceforth  in- 
sulted in  the  presence  of  her  rival,  reduc- 
ed to  a  poor  and  private  position,  placed 
in  confinement  for  three  years,  and  finally 
compelled  to  marry  the  Count  Andrea,  of 
Capua,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  King. 

8.  Joanna  the  Second  was  the  sister 
of  Ladislaus,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples  in  1414.  She  has  left  in  histo- 
ry a  page  stained  with  the  most  shame- 
ful and  scandalous  vices  of  which  a 
woman  is  capable ;  so  that  when  the  Nea- 
politans wish  to  name  a  woman  of  bad 
character,  they  call  her  "  Queen'  Joanna 
II.,"  as  if  they  could  have  nothing  worse 
to  say  to  her.  She  was  devoid  of  all  men- 
tal energy  and  talent,  and  the  slave  of 
sensual  appetites,  that  seemed  to  strength- 
en in  intensity  as  her  advancing  age  in- 
creased the  shame  of  indulging  in  them. 
She  married  James  of  Bourbon,  Count  of 
la  Marche,  who,  in  reward  for  having  ob- 
tained a  kingdom,  gave  her,  in  return, 
contempt,  domestic  war,  and  sorrow. 
His  first  acts  were  to  deprive  her  of  the 
royal  authority;  to  arrest,  torture,  and 
put  to  a  cruel  and  an  ignominious  death, 
Jacopo  Pandelfello — the  first  minion  of 
Joanna,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
of  low  birth,  and  with  the  solitary  reoom* 
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mendation  of  a  handsome  person — and  to 
imprison  and  subject  her  for  one  year  to 
a  rigid  state  of  durance.  She  was  then 
rescued  from  her  guards,  in  a  popular  tu- 
mult, and  compelled  to  besiege  and  expel 
her  husband  from  the  kingdom,  who  died 
in  a  Franciscan  convent  in  France.  Be- 
ing without  offspring,  or  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing any,  she  adopted  as  her  heir  Alfonzo 
of  Aragon,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
who,  jealous  of  iTer  power,  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  her,  arrested  her  second 
minion,  (she  could  not  remain  without 
one,)  Sir  Giovanni  Caraccioli,  besieged 
herself  in  her  palace,  and  compelled  her 
to  summon  Sforza  to  her  deliverance. 
Scarcely  was  she  delivered  than  she  sub- 
stituted (1423J  Louis  of  Anjou  for  her  heir; 
but  this  substitution  proved  not  useful  to 
her  also.  After  ten  years  of  peace,  in 
which  she  was  tyrannized  over  by  Carac- 
cioli, even  beyond  the  endurance  of  wo- 
man's love,  and  doubting  in  her  safety, 
she  sought  refuge  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Suessa,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  painful  to  her.  This  new  fa- 
vorite inflamed  her  weakness  to  anger 
against  Caraccioli,  awakened  her  appre- 
hensions of  his  designs,  induced  her  to 
permit  his  arrest,  and  obtained  a  pardon 
for  all  those  who  assassinated  him  in  the 
same  royal  palace.  This  very  Duchess 
afterward  took  the  part  of  Alfonzo,  and 
obtained  from  Joanna  a  secret  revoca- 
tion of  her  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  him.  She  at 
length  adopted  Regnier,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  died  utterly  worn 
out  in  mind  and  body  in  1435. 

9.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  great  spirit, 
and  the  wife  of  Regnier,  to  whom  Joanna 
had  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Alfonzo  of 
Arragon  immediately  made  his  claim  upon 
her  kingdom,  and  trusted  to  the  force  of 
his  arms.  Unhappily  for  Regnier,  he  was 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Isabella  hastened  to  Na- 
ples to  maintain  the  rights  of  her  captive 
lord  ;  but  she  brought  with  her  neither 
treasure  nor  soldiers.  She  supported 
w^ith  difllculty  the  unequal  conflict  against 
the  King  of  Aragon,  but  yet  prolonged 
it  for  three  years,  when  her  husband, 
having  effected  his  ransom,  (1438,)  joined 
her.  When  the  troops  began  to  desert, 
and  his  possessions  were  gradually  wrested 
from  him,  until  the  city  of  Naples  alone 
remained  in  his  interest,  the  Queen  Isabel- 


la escaped  from  the  kingdom  with  her 
children.  Shortly  after,  the  troops  of 
Alfonzo  entered  Naples  by  surprise, 
through  a  deserted  aqueduct ;  Regnier 
then  escaped  also,  and,  perceiving  the 
hopelessness  of  a  further  struggle,  he  final- 
ly abandoned  the  kingdom  to  his  rival, 
and  joined  the  Queen,  bringing  her  the 
sad  news  of  the  loss  of  a  crown  in  1442. 

10.  Another  Isabella  was  the  wife  of 
Frederick,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples  in  1496,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Second  of  Aragon.  She  was  exiled 
and  imprisoned  in  France  in  1501;  then 
escaped  and  took  refuge  in  a  small  con- 
vent in  Ferrara,  where  she  was  miserably 
supported  by  the  charity  of  some  friars. 

11  and  12.  Two  other  queens,  the  last 
of  the  proud  dynasty  of  Aragon,  were, 
one  after  the  other,  oppressed,  abused, 
and  shut  up  in  the  small  castle  of  the 
rocky  Ischia. 

13.  Caroline  of  Austria,  (nicknamed 
Pappea,)  a  woman  whose  ambition  caused 
a  river  of  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  the  first  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Bourbon.  She  was  three 
times  a  fugitive,  despised,  disgraced,  and 
cursed  by  the  people;  and  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  exile. 

14.  Caroline  Murat,  sister  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  after  a  short  reign,  descended 
from  the  throne  of  Naples  and  returned 
to  France,  only  to  hear  of  her  husband 
being  shot  at  Pizzo,  in  Calabria,  by  order 
of  Ferdinand  the  First. 

15.  Clementina  was  the  wife  of  Francis 
L,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples 
in  1825.  This  queen  was  always  unhappy. 
After  her  marriage  she  was  a  long  time 
delayed  in  Austria  by  the  hindrance  of 
war.  She  at  length  reached  Naples,  dur- 
ing the  French  armistice,  and  shortly 
after  was  obliged  to  fly  with  her  husband 
to  Sicily ;  finally  dying,  in  her  twentieth 
year,  of  melancholy  and  a  broken  heart. 

16.  Maria  Christina,  the  good  and 
sainted  queen  of  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
of  cursed  memory,  was  his  first  wife,  as 
well  as  his  first  victim.  Abused  by  her 
husband,  after  her  accouchement  in  1836,* 

*  When  well  enough  to  get  up  after  her  accouche- 
ment, the  King,  playing  with  her  in  his  room,  as  she 
arose  took  away  the  chair  where  she  had  been  seat- 
ed ;  so  that  when  she  bent  to  sit  down  again,  she 
fell  on  her  back.  The  King  beginning  to  laugh, 
she  felt  indignant,  and  said :  *^  Tour  mtyesty  has 
just  played  the  part  of  a  Lazzarone."  Upon  which, 
Ferdinand  gave  her  a  severe  blow  on  her  check-— an 
insult  not  only  unkingly,  but  unmanly. 
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and  frightened  by  a  duel  which  was  about 
to  take  place  between  the  King  and  his 
brother  Charles,  she  died  after  a  few  days, 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her. 

1 7.  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  was  the  se- 
cond wife,  and  is  now  the  widow,  of  Fer- 
dinand Bomba.  She  was,  as  a  queen, 
cruel  and  sanguinary,  like  her  husband, 
and  hated  by  the  people  to  death.  When 
Francis  the  Second  granted  a  constitution 
to  save  his  dynasty,  she,  to  escape  the 
popular  fury,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
capital,  and  shut  herself  up  in  Gaeta  for 
several  months,  and  then  leave  for  Rome, 
exiled,  despised,  and  accursed  by  all. 

18.  The  young  Queen  Maria  Sophia 
was  deemed  to  close  the  list  of  the  queens 
of  Naples.     Scarcely   had  she  married 


Francis  II.  (who  was  brought  up  to  be  a 
Capuchin)  when  she  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing by  the  death  of  her  father-in-law.  As 
soon  as  she  was  a  queen,  Garibaldi  upset 
the  throne  of  her  husband,  and,  being 
shut  up  in  Gaeta,  she  suffered  the  shame 
and  grief  of  a  defeat ;  and,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year,  in  the  very  hour  in  which 
Cialdini  entered  Gaeta,  she  left  the  Nea- 
politan shores,  never,  it  would  seem,  to 
see  them  again.  * 

This  historical  sketch  speaks  too  plainly 
of  the  sad  destiny  of  the  Queens  of  Na- 
ples; and  it  can  not  be  considered  any 
thing  else  than  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  the  princesses  of  Europe,  that  the  line 
of  the  Queens  of  Naples  has  finished,  and 
that  of  the  Queens  of  Italy  begun. 
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Heiie  are  a  few  stanzas  from  the  song  I 
upon  the  Pine,  the  Greek  Hymn,  and  the 
Ode  to  Venice : 

THE   PINE. 

"  Magni6cent  erectness ! — nay  sometimes  al- 
most terrible.  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill, 
yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground,  clothe 
it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  subjects, 
partly  its  flatterers,  partly  ite  comforters.  But 
the  pine  rises  in  serene  resistance,  self-contained ; 
nor  can  I  ever  without  awe  stay  long  under  a 
great  Alpine  cliff,  far  from  all  house  or  work  of 
men,  looking  up  to  its  companies  of  pine,  as 
they  stand  on  the  inaccessible  juts  and  perilous 
ledges  of  the  enormous  wall,  in  quiet  multi- 
tudes, each  like  the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  it, 
—upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of  giants 
standing  on  the  walls  of  Hades,  not  knowing 
each  other-*-dumb  forever.  You  can  not  reach 
them,  can  not  cry  to  them ;  those  trees  never 
heard  human  voice;  they  are  far  above  all 
sound  but  of  the  winds.  No  foot  ever  stirred 
fallen  leaf  of  theirs.  All  comfortless  they  stand 
between  the  two  eternities  of  the  Vacancy  and 
the  Rock :  yet  with  such  iron  will  that  the  rock 
itself  looks  bent  and  shattered  beside  them — 
fragile,  weak,  inconsistent,  compared  to  their 
dark  energy  of  delicate  life,  and  monotony  of 
enchanted  pride ; — unnumbered,  unconquerable.  | 


"  And  indeed  you  may  pass  under  them  if, 
leaving  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Swiss  history, 
the  Meadow  of  the  Three  Fountains,  you  bid 
the  boatman  row  southward  a  little  way  by  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Uri.  Steepest  there  on  its 
western  side,  the  walls  of  its  rocks  ascend  to 
heaven.  Far  in  the  blue  of  evening,  like  a  great 
cathedral  pavement,  lies  the  lake  in  its  darkness ; 
and  you  may  hear  the  whisper  of  innumerable 
falling  waters  return  from  the  hollows  of  the 
cliff,  like  the  voices  of  a  multitude  praying  under 
their  breath.  From  time  to  time  the  beat  of  a 
wave,  slow  lifted,  where  the  rocks  lean  over  the 
black  depth,  dies  heavily  as  the  last  note  of  a 
requiem.  Opposite,  green  with  steep  grass,  and 
set  with  chalet  villages,  the  Fron-Alp  rises  in 
one  solemn  glow  of  pastoral  light  and  peace ; 
and  above,  against  the  clouds  of  twilight,  ghost- 
ly on  the  gray  precipice,  stand,  myriad  by  my- 
riad, the  shadowy  armies  of  the  Unterwalden 
pine. 

"  I  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  the  stranger 
to  pass  through  this  great  chapel,  with  its  font 
of  waters,  and  mountein  pillars,  and  vaults  of 
cloud,  without  being  touched  by  one  noble 
thought,  or  stirred  by  any  sacred  pasMon ;  but 
for  those  who  received  from  its  waves  the  baptism 
of  their  youth,  and  learned  beneath  its  rocks 
the  fidelity  of  their  manhood,  and  watched 
amidst  its  clouds  the  likeness  of  the  dream  of 
life,  with  the  eyes  of  age — ^for  those  I  will  not 
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bdicYe  that  the  mountain  shrine  was  built,  or 
the  calm  of  its  forest  shadows  guarded  by  their 
God,  in  vain." 

▲   GBEKK   HYMN. 

"  The  Greeks  never  shrink  from  horror ;  down 
to  its  uttermost  depth,  to  its  most  appalling  phys- 
ical detail,  they  strive  to  sound  the  secrets  of 
sorrow.  For  them  there  is  no  passing  by  on  the 
other  side,  no  turning  away  the  eyes  to  vanity 
from  pain.  Literally?  they  have  not  **  lifted  up 
their  souls  unto  vanity."  Whether  there  be 
consolation  for  them  or  not,  neither  apathy  nor 
blindness  shall  be  their  saviours ;  if,  for  them, 
thus  knowing  the  facts  of  the  grief  of  earth, 
any  hope,  relief,  or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem 
possible — well ;  but  if  not,  still  hopeless,  relief- 
less,  eternal,  the  sorrow  shall  be  met  face  to 
face.  This  Hector,  so  righteous,  so  merciful,  so 
brave,  has,  nevertheless,  to  look  upon  his  dear- 
est brother  in  miserablest  death.  His  own  soul 
passes  away  in  hopeless  sobs  through  the  throat- 
wound  of  the  Grecian  spear.  That  is  one  as- 
pect of  things  in  this  world,  a  fair  world  truly, 
but  having,  among  its  other  aspects,  this  one, 
highly  ambiguous. 

"  And  beyond  that  mortality,  what  hope  have 
we  ?  Nothing  is  clear  to  us  on  that  horizon,  nor 
comforting.  Funeral  honors ;  perhaps  also  rest ; 
perhaps  a  shadowy  life, — ^artless,  joyless,  love- 
less. No  devices  in  that  darkness  of  the  grave, 
nor  daring,  nor  delight  Neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  nor  casting  of  spears,  nor 
rolling  of  chariots,  nor  voice  of  fame. 

"  Be  it  so.  With  no  better  reward,  no  bright- 
er hope,  we  will  be  men  while  we  may ;  men, 
just  and  strong  and  fearless,  and  up  to  our  pow- 
er, perfect  Athena  herself,  our  wisdom  and  our 
strength,  may  betray  us;  Phoebus,  our  sun, 
smite  us  with  plague,  or  hide  his  face  from  us 
helpless  ;  Jove  and  all  the  powers  of  £site  op- 
press us,  or  give  us  up  to  destruction.  While 
we  live,  weVill  holdfast  our  integrity  ;  no  weak 
tears  shall  blind  us,  no  unmanly  tremors  abate 
our  strength  of  arm  nor  swiftness  of  limb.  The 
gods  have  given  us  at  least  this  glorious  body 
and  this  righteous  conscience ;  these  will  we 
keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end.  So  may  we 
fall  to  misery,  but  not  to  baseness ;  so  may  we 
sink  to  sleep,  but  not  to  shame. 

"  And  herein  was  conquest  So  defied,  the  be- 
traying and  accusing  shadows  shrank  back; 
the  mysterious  horror  subdued  itself  to  majes- 
tic sorrow.  Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victo- 
ry. Their  blood  which  seemed  to  be  poured 
out  upon  the  ground,  rose  into  hyacinthine 
flowers.  All  the  beauty  of  earth  opened  to 
them ;  they  had  plowed  into  its  darkness^  and 
they  reaped  its  gold ;  the  gods,  in  whom  they 
had  trusted  through  all  semblance  of  oppression, 
came  down  to  love  them,  and  be  their  helpmates. 
Great  Artemis  guarded  their  flocks  by  night ; 
Selene  kissed  in  love  the  eyes  of  those  who  slept 
And  from  all  came  the  help  of  heaven  to  body 
apd  soul;  a  strange  spirit  lifting  the  lovely 
limbs ;  strange  light  glowing  on  the  golden  hair ; 


and  strongest  comfort  filling  the  trustful  heart, 
so  that  they  could  put  ofi*  their  armor  and  lie 
down  to  sleep — their  work  well  done,  whether 
at  the  gates  of  their  temples  or  of  their  moun- 
tains ;  accepting  the  death  they  once  thought 
terrible,  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  knew  and  grant- 
ed what  was  best" 

AN  ODE   TO  VENICE. 

**  A  city  of  marble  did  I  say  ?  Nay,  rather  a 
golden  city,  paved  with  emerald.  For  truly, 
every  pinnacle  and  turret  gleamed  or  glowed, 
overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper.  Be- 
neath, the  unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep  breathing, 
to  and  fro,  its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep- 
hearted,  majestic,  terrible  as  the  sea,  the  men  of 
Venice  moved  in  sway  of  power  and  war ;  pure 
as  her  pillars  of  alabaster  stood  her  mothers 
and  maidens ;  from  foot  to  brow,  all  noble 
walked  her  knights ;  the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of 
sea-rusted  armor  shot  angrily  under  their  blood- 
red  mantle  -  folds.  Fearless,  faithful,  patient, 
impenetrable,  implacable — every  word  a  fate — 
sat  her  senate.  In  hope  and  honor,  lulled  by 
flowing  of  wave  around  their  isles  of  sacred 
sand,  each  with  his  name  written,  and  the 
cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead  A  won- 
derful piece  of  world.  Rather,  itself  a  world. 
It  lay  sdong  the  face  of  the  waters,  no  larger,  as 
the  captains  saw  it  from  their  masts  at  evening, 
than  a  bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away  ; 
but  for  its  power,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them 
as  if  they  were  sailing  in  the  expanse  of  heav- 
en, and  this  a  great  planet,  whose  orient  edge 
widened  through  ether.  A  world  from  which 
all  ignoble  care  and  petty  thoughts  were  banish- 
ed, with  all  the  common  and  poor  elements  of 
life.  No  foulness,  nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous 
streets,  that  filled,  or  fell,  beneath  the  moon ; 
but  rippled  music  of  majestic  change,  or  thrill- 
ing silence.  No  weak  walls  could  rise  above 
them;  no  low-roofed  cottage,  nor  straw-built 
shed.  Only  the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the 
finished  setting  of  stones  most  precious.  And 
around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  still 
the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters,  proudly 
pure ;  as  not  the  flowers,  so  neither  the  thorn 
nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing 
fields.  Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dreaming, 
vanishing,  in  high  procession  beyond  the  Top- 
cellan  shore ;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hill,  poised 
in  the  golden  west  Above  free  winds  and  fiery 
clouds  ranging  at  their  will ;  brightness  out  of 
the  north,  and  balm  firom  the  south,  and  the 
stars  of  the  evening  and  morning  clear  in  the 
limitless  light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea. 

"  Such  was  Giorgione's  school^uch  Titian's 
home." 

We  must  record  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  completed  a 
work  which  is  destined  to  live,  and  that 
this,  the  closing  volume,  is  its  flower  and 
crown. 
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CONCERNING    PEOPLE    WHO    CARRIED    WEIGHT    IN    LIFE. 


WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THOSE  WHO  NEVER  HAD  A  CHANCE. 


You  drive  out,  let  us  suppose,  upon  a 
certain  day.  To  your  surprise  and  morti- 
fication, your  horse,  usually  lively  and 
frisky,  is  quite  dull  and  sluggish.  He 
does  not  get  over  the  ground  as  he  is 
wont  to  do.  The  slightest  touch  of  whip- 
cord, on  other  days,  suffices  to  make  him 
dart  forward  with  redoubled  speed ;  but 
upon  this  day,  after  two  or  three  miles,  he 
needs  positive  whipping,  and  he  runs  very 
sulkily  with  it  all.  By  and  by  his  coat, 
usually  smooth  and  glossy  and  dry  through 
all  reasonable  work,  begins  to  stream  like 
a  water-cart.  This  will  not  do.  There  is 
something  wrong.  You  investigate  ;  and 
you  discover  that  your  horse's  work, 
though  seemingly  the  same  as  usual,  is  in 
&ct  immensely  greater.  The  blockheads 
who  oiled  your  wheels  yesterday  have 
screwed  up  your  patent  axles  too  tightly ; 
the  friction  is  enormous ;  the  hotter  the 
metal  gets,  the  greater  grows  the  friction ; 
your  horse's  work  is  quadrupled.  You 
drive  slowly  home ;  and  severely  upbraid 
the  blockheads. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  to  go 
through  life  at  an  analogous  disadvantage. 
There  is  something  in  their  constitution 
of  body  or  mind  ;  there  is  something  in 
their  circumstances;  which  adds  incalcu- 
lably to  the  exertion  they  must  go  through 
to  attain  their  ends  ;  and  which  holds 
them  back  from  doing  what  they  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Very  probably, 
that  malign  something  exerted  its  influ- 
ence unperceived  by  those  around  them. 
They  did  not  get  credit  for  the  struggle 
they  were  making.  No  one  knew  what  a 
brave  fight  they  were  making  with  a  brok- 
en right  arm  ;  no  one  remarked  that  they 
were  running  the  race,  and  keeping  a  fair 
place  in  it  too,  with  their  legs  tied  to- 
gether. All  they  do,  they  do  at  a  disad- 
vantage. It  is  as  when  a  noble  race-horse 
is  beaten  by  a  sorry  hack;  because  the 
race-horse,  as  you  might  see  if  you  look 
at  the  list,  is  carrying  twelve  pounds  ad- 
jdilionaL    But  such  men,  by  a  desperate 


effort,  often  made  silently  and  sorrowful- 
ly, may  (so  to  speak)  run  in  the  race;  and 
do  well  in  it ;  though  you  little  think  with 
how  heavy  a  foot  and  how  heavy  a  heart. 
There  are  others,  who  have  no  chance  at 
all.  They  are  like  a  horse  set  to  run  a 
race,  tied  by  a  strong  rope  to  a  tree ;  or 
weighted  with  ten  tons  of  extra  burden. 
That  horse  can  not  run,  even  poorly.  The 
difference  between  their  case  and  that  of 
the  men  who  are  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, is  like  the  difference  between  setting 
a  very  near-sighted  man  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  setting  a  man  who  is  quite 
blind  to  keep  that  sharp  look-out.  Many 
can  do  the  work  of  life  with  difficulty ; 
some  can  not  do  it  at  all.  In  short,  there 
are  people  who  caery  weight  in  life  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  never  have  a 

CHANCE. 

And  you,  my  friend,  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  life  well  and  creditably ;  you  who 
are  running  in  the  front  rank,  and  likely 
to  do  so  to  the  end ;  think  kindly  and 
charitably  of  those  who  have  broken  down 
in  the  race.  Think  kindly  of  him  who, 
sadly  overweighted,  is  struggling  onward 
away  half  a  mile  behind  you  ;  think  more 
kindly  yet,  if  that  be  possible,  of  him  who, 
tethered  to  a  ton  of  granite,  is  struggling 
hard  and  making  no  way  at  all ;  or  who 
has  even  sat  down  and  given  up  the  strug- 
gle in  dumb  despair.  You  feel,  I  know, 
the  weakness  in  yourself  which  would 
have  made  you  break  down  if  sorely  tried 
like  others.  You  know  there  is  in  your 
armor  the  unprotected  place  at  which  a 
well-aimed  or  a  random  blow  would  have 
gone  home  and  brought  you  down.  Yes, 
you  are  nearing  the  winning-post,  and  you 
are  among  the  first ;  but  six  pounds  more 
on  your  back,  and  you  might  have  been 
no  where.  You  feel,  by  your  weak  heart 
and  weary  frame,  that  if  you  had  been 
sent  to  the  Crimea  in  that  dreadful  first 
winter,  you  would  certainly  have  died. 
And  you  feel,  too,  by  your  lack  of  moral 
stamina,  by  your  feebleness  of  resolution, 
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that  it  has  been  your  preservation  frora 
you  know  not  what  depths  of  shame  and 
misery,  that  you  never  were  pressed  very 
hard  by  temptation.  Do  not  range  your- 
self with  those  who  found  fault  with  a  cer- 
tain great  and  good  Teacher  of  former 
days,  because  he  went  to  be  guest  with  a 
man  that  was  a  sinner.  As  if  he  could 
have  gone  to  be  guest  with  any  man  who 
was  not ! 

There  is  no  reckoning  up  the  manifold 
impedimenta  by  which  human  beings  are 
weighted  for  the  race  of  life ;  but  all  may 
be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  un- 
favorable influences  arising  out  of  the 
mental  or  physical  nature  of  the  human 
beings  themselves,  and  unfavorable  influ- 
ences arising  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  human  beings  are  placed.  You 
have  known  men  who,  setting  out  from  a 
very  humble  position,  have  attained  to  a 
respectable  standing ;  but  who  would  have 
reached  a  very  much  higher  place  but  for 
their  being  weighted  with  a  vulgar,  vio- 
lent, wrong-headed,  and  rude-spoken  wife. 
You  have  known  men  of  lowly  origin,  who 
had  in  them  the  makings  of  gentlemen  ; 
but  whom  this  single  malign  influence  has 
condemned  to  coarse  manners  and  a  dirty 
repulsive  home,  for  life.  You  have  known 
many  men  whose  powers  are  crippled  and 
their  nature  soured  by  poverty ;  by  the 
heavy  necessity  for  calculating  how  far 
each  shillinor  will  go ;  by  a  certain  sense 
of  degradation  that  comes  of  sordid  shifts. 
How  can  a  poor  parson  write  an  eloquent 
or  spirited  sermon,  when  his  mind  all  the 
while  is  running  upon  the  thought  how  he 
is  to  pay  the  baker,  or  how  he  is  to  get 
shoes  for  his  children  ?  It  will  be  but  a 
dull  discourse  which,  under  that  weight, 
will  be  produced  even  by  a  man  who,  fa- 
vorably placed,  could  have  done  very  con- 
siderable things.  It  is  only  a  great  genius 
here  and  there,  w^ho  can  do  great  things, 
who  can  do  his  best,  no  matter  at  what 
disadvantage  he  may  be  placed ;  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  men  can  make  little  head- 
w^ay  with  wind  and  tide  dead  against  them. 
Not  many  trees  would  grow  well,  if  water- 
ed daily  (let  us  say)  with  vitriol.  Yet  a 
tree  which  would  speedily  die  under  that 
nurture,  might  do  very  fairly,  might  even 
do  magnificently,  if  it  had  fair  play,  if  it 
got  its  chance  of  common  sunshine  and 
shower.  Some  men,  indeed,  though  al- 
ways hampered  by  circumstances,  have 
accomplished  much  ;  but  then  you  can  not 


I  help  thinking  how  much  more  they  might 
have  accomplished  had  they  been  placed 
more  happily.  Pugin,  the  great  Gothic 
architect,  designed  various  noble  build- 
ings; but  I  believe  he  complained  that  he 
never  had  fair  play  with  his  finest;  that 
he  was  always  weighted  by  considerations 
of  expense,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
he  had  to  build  on,  or  by  the  number  of 
people  it  was  essential  the  building  should 
accommodate.  And  so  he  regarded  his 
noblest  edifices  as  no  more  than  hints  of 
what  he  could  have  done.  He  made  grand 
running  in  the  race ;  but  oh  !  what  running 
he  could  have  made  if  you  had  taken  off 
those  twelve  additional  pounds  !  I  dare 
say  you  have  known  men  who  labored  to 
make  a  pretty  country-house  on  a  site 
which  had  some  one  great  drawback. 
They  were  always  battling  with  that  draw- 
back, and  trying  to  conquer  it ;  but  they 
never  could  quite  succeed.  And  it  re- 
mained a  real  worry  and  vexation.  Their 
house  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  hjgh  hill, 
and  never  could  have  its  due  share  of  sun- 
shine. Or  you  could  not  reach  it  but  by 
climbing  a  very  steep  ascent ;  or  you  could 
not  in  any  way  get  water  into  the  land- 
scape. When  Sir  Walter  was  at  length 
able  to  call  his  own  a  little  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  he  loved  so  well,  it 
was  the  ugliest,  bleakest,  and  least  interest- 
ing spot  upon  the  course  of  that  beautiful 
liver  ;  and  the  public  road  ran  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  door.  The  noble-hearted  man 
made  a  charming  dwelling  at  last ;  but  he 
was  fighting  against  nature  in  the  matter 
of  the  landscape  round  it  ;  and  you  can 
see  yet,  many  a  year  after  he  left  it,  the 
poor  little  trees  of  his  beloved  plantations, 
contrasting  with  the  magnificent  timber 
of  various  grand  old  places  above  and 
below  Abbotsford.  There  is  something 
sadder  in  the  sight  of  men  who  carried 
weight  within  themselves  ;  and  who,  in 
aiming  at  usefulness  or  at  happiness,  were 
hampered  and  held  back  by  their  own  na- 
ture. There  are  many  men  who  are 
weighted  with  a  hasty  temper ;  weighted 
with  a  nervous,  anxious  constitution ; 
weighted  with  an  envious,  jealous  disposi- 
tion ;  weighted  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
evil  -  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering; 
weighted  with  a  grumbling,  sour,  discon- 
tented spirit;  weighted  with  a  disposition 
to  vaporing  and  boasting ;  weighted  with 
a  great  want  of  common-sense ;  weighted 
with  an  undue  regard  to  what  other  peo- 
ple may  be  thinking  or  saying  of  them ; 
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weighted  with  many  like  things  of  which 
more   will  be   said  by  and    by.      When 
that  good  missionary,  Henry  Marty n,  was 
in  India,  he  was  weighted  with  an  irresis- 
tible drowsiness.     He  could  hardly  keep 
himself  awake.     And  it  must  have  been 
a  burning  earnestness  that  impelled  him 
to  ceaseless  labor,  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  drag-weight  as  that.     I  am  not  thinking 
or  saying,  my  friend,  that  it  is  wholly  bad 
for  us  to  carry  weight ;  that  great  good 
may  not  come  of  the  abatement  of  our 
power  and  spirit  which  may  be  made  by 
that  weight.     I  remember  a  greater  mis- 
sionary than  even  the  sainted  Martyn,  to 
whom  the  Wisest  and  Kindest  appointed 
that  he  should  carry  weight,  and  that  he 
should  fight  at  a  sad  disadvantage.     And 
the  greater  missionary  tells  us  that  he  knew 
why  that  weight  was  appointed  him  to 
carry  ;  and  that  he  felt  be  needed  it  all 
to  save  him  from  a  strong  tendency  to  un- 
due self-conceit.      No  one   knows,  now, 
what  the  burden  was  which  he  bore;  but 
it  was  heavy  and  painful ;  it  was  "  a  thorn 
in   the  flesh ;"  three   times  he  earnestly 
asked  that  it  might  be  taken  away ;  but 
the  answer  he  got  implied  that  he  needed 
it  yet ;  and  that  his  Master  thought  it  a 
better  plan  to  strengthen  the  back,  than 
to  lighten  the  burden.     Yes,  the  blessed 
Redeemer  appointed  that  St.  Paul  should 
carry  weight  in  life  ;  and  I  think,  fiiendly 
reader,  that   we   shall   believe  that  if  is 
wisely  and  kindly  meant,  if  the  like  should 
come  to  you  and  me. 

We  all  understand  what  is  meant  when 
we  hear  it  said  that  a  man  is  doing  very 
well,  or  has  done  very  well,  considering. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  Scotticism 
to  stop  short  at  that  point  of  the  sentence. 
We  do  it,  constantly  in  this  country ;  the 
sentence  would  be  completed  by  saying, 
considering  the  weight  he  has  to  carry ^  or 
the  disadvantage  at  which  lie  works.  And 
things  which  are  very  good^  considering^ 
may  range  very  far  up  and  down  the  scale 
of  actual  merit.  A  thing  which  is  very 
good  considering^  may  be  very  bad,  or 
may  be  tolerably  good.  It  never  can  be 
absolutely  very  good  ;  for,  if  it  were,  you 
would  cease  to  use  the  word  considering. 
A  thing  which  is  absolutely  very  good,  if 
it  have  been  done  under  extremely  un- 
favorable circumstances,  would  not  be 
described  as  very  good^  considering  ;  it 
would  be  described  as  quite  wonderful^ 
considering y  or  as  miraculous^  considering. 
And  it  is  curious  how  people  take  a  pride 


in  accumulating  unfavorable   cijcumstan- 
ces,  that  they  may  overcome  them,  and 
gain  the  glory  of  having  overcome  thenn 
Thus,  if  a  man  wishes  to  sign  his  name,  he 
might   write   the  letters   with   his  right 
hand ;  and  though   he  write  them  very 
clearly   and   well    and    rapidly,   nobody 
would  think  of  giving  him   any  credit. 
But  if  he   write   his  name  rather  badly 
with  his  left  hand,  people  would  say   it 
was  a  remarkable  signature,  considering. 
And  if  he  wrote  his  name,  very  ill  indeed, 
with  his  foot,  people  would  say  the  writ- 
ing was  quite  wonderful,  considering.     If 
a  man  desire  to  walk  from  one  end  of  a 
long  building  to  the  other,  he  might  do 
so  by  walking  along  the  floor;  and  though 
he  did  so  steadily,  swiftly  and  gracefully, 
no  one  would  remark  that  he  had  done 
any  thing  worth  notice.     But  if  he  chose 
for  his  path  a  thick  rope,  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  at 
a  hight  of  a  hundred  feet ;  and  if  he  walk 
rather  slowly  and    awkwardly  along  it ; 
he  will  be  esteemed  as  having  done  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  ;  while  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  is  blindfolded,  and  has 
his  feet  placed  in  large  baskets  instead  of 
shoes,  he  will,  if  in  any  way  he  can  get 
over  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the 
building,  be  held  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  men   of  the  age.     Yes,   load 
yourself  with  weight  which  no  one  asks 
you  to  carry;  accumulate  disadvantages 
which  you  need  not  face  unless  you  choose ; 
then  carry  the  weight  in  any  fashion,  and 
overcome  the  disadvantages  in  any  fash- 
ion ;  and  you  are  a  great  man,  consider- 
ing; that   is,   considering  the   disadvan- 
tages and  the  weight.     Let   this  be  re- 
membered ;  if  a  man  is  so  placed  that  he 
can  not  do  his  work,  except  in  the  face  of 
special  difficulties,  then  let  him  be  praised 
if  he  vanquish  these  in  some  decent  meas- 
ure, and  if  he  do  his  work  tolerably  well. 
But  a  man  deserves  no  praise  at  all  for 
work  which  he  has  done  tolerably  or  done 
rather  badly,  because  he  chose  to  do  it 
under    disadvantageous     circumstances, 
under  which   there  was  no  earthly  call 
upon  him  to  do  it.     In  this  case  he  proba- 
bly is  a  self-conceited  man,  or  a  man  of 
wrong-headed    independence   of  disposi- 
tion ;  and  in  this  case,  if  his  work  be  bad 
absolutely,  don't  tell  him  that  it  is  good, 
considering.      Refuse    to    consider.     He 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  you  should. 
There  was  a  man  who  built  a  house  entire- 
ly with  his  own  hands.     He  had  never 
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learned  either  mason-work  or  carpentry ; 
he  could  quite  well  have  afforded  to  pay 
skilled  workmen  to  do  the  work  he  want- 
ed ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  He 
did  the  whole  work  himself.  The  house 
was  finished  ;  its  aspect  was  peculiar. 
The  walls  were  off  the  perpendicular  con- 
siderably, and  the  windows  were  singular 
in  shape,  the  doors  fitted  badly,  and  the 
floors  were  far  from  level.  In  short, 
it  was  a  very  bad  and  awkward-looking 
house  ;  but  it  was  a  wonderful  house,  con- 
sidering. And  people  said  that  it  was  so, 
who  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  beauti- 
ful house  next  it,  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
finish  and  comfort,  but  built  by  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  build.  Now,  I  should 
have  declined  to  admire  that  odd  house, 
or  to  express  the  least  sympathy  with  its 
builder.  He  chose  to  run  with  a  needless 
hundredweight  on  his  back;  he  chose  to 
walk  in  baskets  instead  of  in  shoes.  And 
if,  in  consequence  of  his  own  perversity, 
he  did  his  work  badly,  I  should  have  re- 
fused to  recognize  it  as  any  thing  but  bad 
work.  It  was  quite  different  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  who  made  his  dwelling  and 
his  furniture  for  himself,  because  there 
was  no  one  else  to  make  them  for  him. 
I  dare  say  his  cave  was  any  thing  but  ex- 
actly square  ;  and  his  chairs  and  table 
were  cumbrous  enough  ;  but  they  were 
wonderful,  considering  certain  facts  which 
he  was  quite  entitled  to  expect  us  to  con- 
sider. Southey's  Cottonian  Library  was 
all  quite  right ;  and  you  would  have  said 
that  the  books  were  very  nicely  bound, 
considering;  for  Southey  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  regular  binder's  charges ;  and 
it  was  better  that  his  books  should  be 
done  up  in  cotton  of  various  hues  by  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  than  that  they 
should  remain  not  bound  at  all.  You  will 
think,  too,  of  the  poor  old  parson  who 
wrote  a  book  which  he  thought  of  great 
value,  but  which  no  publisher  would  bring 
out.  He  was  determined  that  all  his  la- 
bor should  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  So 
he  bought  types  and  a  printing-press,  and 
printed  his  precious  work,  poor  man  ;  he 
and  his  man-servant  did  it  all.  It  made  a 
great  many  volumes ;  and  the  task  took 
up  many  years.  Then  he  bound  the  vol- 
umes with  his  own  hands ;  and  carrying 
them  to  London,  he  placed  a  copy  of  his 
work  in  each  of  the  public  libraries.  I 
dare  say  he  might  have  saved  himself  his 
labor.  How  many  of  my  readers  could 
toll  what  was  the  title  of  the  work,  or 


what  was  the  name  of  its  author  ?  Still, 
t?iere  was  a  man  who  accomplished  his  de- 
sign, in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage. 

There  is  a  great  point  of  difference  be- 
tween our  feeling  toward  the  human  be- 
ing who  runs  his  race  much  overweight- 
ed, and  our  feeling  toward  the  inferior 
animal  that  does  the  like.  If  you  saw  a 
poor  horse  gamely  struggling  in  a  race, 
with  a  weight  of  a  ton  extra,  you  would 
pity  it.  Your  sympathies  would  all  be 
with  the  creature  that  was  making  the 
best  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  But  it 
is  a  sorrowful  fact,  that  the  drag*weight  of 
human  beings  not  unfrequently  consists 
of  things  which  make  us  angry  rather  than 
sympathetic.  You  have  seen  a  man  car- 
rying heavy  weight  in  life,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  inveterate  wrongheadedness 
and  suspiciousness  ;  but  instead  of  pity- 
ing him,  our  impulse  would  rather  be  to 
beat  him  upon  that  perverted  head.  We 
pity  physical  malformation  or  unhealthi- 
ness  ;  but  our  bent  is  to  be  angry  with 
intellectual  and  moral  malformation  or 
unhealthiness.  We  feel  for  the  deform- 
ed man,  who  must  struggle  on  at  that  sad 
disadvantage  ;  feeling  it,  too,  much  more 
acutely  than  you  would  readily  believe. 
But  we  have  only  indignation  for  the 
man  weighted  with  far  worse  things ;  and 
things  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  he 
can  just  as  little  help.  You  have  known 
men  whose  extra  pounds,  or  even  extra 
ton,  was  a  hasty  temper,  flying  out  of  a 
sudden  into  ungovernable  bursts  ;  or  a 
moral  cowardice  leading  to  trickery  and 
falsehood  ;  or  a  special  disposition  to  en- 
vy and  evil-speaking  ;  or  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  morbid  complaining  about 
his  misfortunes  and  troubles  ;  or  an  in- 
vincible bent  to  be  always  talking  of  his 
sufferings  through  the  derangement  of 
his  digestive  organs.  Now,  you  grow 
angry  at  these  things.  You  can  not 
stand  them.  And  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  to  that  angry  feeling.  A  man 
can  form  his  mind  more  than  he  can  form 
his  body.  If  a  man  be  well-made,  phy- 
sically, he  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  remain 
so;  but  he  may,  in  a  moral  sense,  raise 
a  great  hunchback  where  nature  made 
none.  He  may  foster  a  malignant  tem- 
per, a  grumbling,  fretful  spirit,  which  by 
manful  resistance  might  be  much  abated, 
if  not  quite  put  down.  But  still,  there 
should  often  be  pity  where  we  are  prone 
only  to  blame.    We  find  a  person    in 
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whom  a  truly  disgusting  character  has 
been  formed  :  well,  if  you  knew  all,  you 
would  know  that  the  person  had  hardly 
a  chance  of  being  otherwise  —  the  man 
could  not  help  it.  You  have  known  peo- 
ple who  were  awfully  unamiable  and  re- 
pulsive :  you  may  have  been  told  how 
very  different  they  once  were  —  sweet- 
tempered  and  cheerful.  And  surely  the 
change  is  a  far  sadder  one  than  that 
which  has  passed  upon  the  wrinkled  old 
woman,  who  was  once  (as  you  are  told) 
the  loveliest  girl  of  her  time.  Yet  many 
a  one  who  will  look  with  interest  upon 
the  withered  face  and  the  dimmed  eyes, 
and  try  to  trace  in  them  the  vestiges  of 
radiant  beauty  gone,  will  never  think  of 
puzzling  out  in  violent  spurts  of  petulance 
the  perversion  of  a  quick  and  kind  heart ; 
or  in  curious  oddities  and  pettinesses,  the 
result  of  long  and  lonely  years  of  toil  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  ;  or  in  cynical 
bitterness  and  misanthropy,  an  old  disap- 
pointment never  got  over.  There  is  a 
hard  knot  in  the  wood,  where  a  green 
young  branch  was  lopped  away.    I  have  a 

freat  pity  for  old  bachelors.  Those  I  have 
nown  have  for  the  most  part  been  old 
fools.  But  the  more  foolish  and  absurd 
they  are,  the  more  pity  is  due  to  them.  I 
believe  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
even  the  most  unamiable  creatures.  The 
shark  is  an  unamiable  creature.  It  is  vo- 
racious. It  will  snap  a  man  in  two.  Yet 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  sympathy.  Its  or- 
ganization is  such  that  it  is  always  suffer- 
ing the  most  ravenous  hunger.  You  can 
hardly  imagine  the  state  of  intolerable 
famine  in  which  that  unhappy  animal 
roams  the  ocean.  People  talk  of  its  aw- 
ful teeth  and  its  vindictive  eye.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  cx-| 
tremity  of  physical  want,  as  reached  on 
rafts  at  sea,  has  driven  human  beings  to 
deeds  as  barbarous  as  ever  shark  was  ac- 
cused of.  The  worse  a  human  being  is, 
the  more  he  deserves  our  pity.  Hang 
him,  if  that  be  needful  for  the  welfare  ot 
society ;  but  pity  him  even  as  you  hang. 
Many  a  poor  creature  has  gradually  be- 
come hardened  and  inveterate  in  guilt, 
who  would  have  shuddered  at  first  had 
the  excess  of  it  ultimately  reached  been 
at  first  presented  to  view.  But  the  pre- 
cipice was  sloped  off;  the  descent  was 
made  step  by  step.  And  there  is  many 
a  human  being  who  never  had  a  chance 
of  being  good  ;  many  who  have  been 
trained,  and  even  compelled,  to  evil  from 
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'  very  infancy.    Who  that  knows  any  thing 
of  our  great  cities,  but  knows  how  the 
poor  little  child,  the  toddling  innocent, 
is  sometimes  sent  out  day  by  day  to  steal ; 
and  received  in  his  wretched  home  with 
blows  and  curses  if  he  fail  to  bnng  back 
enough  :  who  has  not  heard  of  sucli  poor 
little   things,  unsuccessful  in  their  sorry 
work,  sleeping  all  night  in  some  wintry 
stair,   because    they   durst    not    venture 
back  to  their  drunken,  miserable,  desper- 
ate parents  ?    I  could  tell  things  at  which 
angels  might  shed  tears,  with  much  better 
reason  for  doing  so  than  seems  to  me  to 
exist  in  some  of -those  more  imposing  oc- 
casions on   which   bombastic  writers  are 
wont  to  describe  them  as  weeping.     Ah  ! 
there  is  One  who  knows  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  this  rests !    Not  wholly 
with  the  wretched  parents  ;  far  from  that. 
They^  too,  have  gone  through  the  like  ; 
they  had  as  little  chance  as  their  child- 
ren.     They    deserve    our    deepest    pity 
too.     Perhaps  the  deeper  pity  is  not  due 
to  the  shivering,  starving  child,  with  the 
bitter  wind  cutting  through  its  thin  rags, 
and  its  blue  feet  on  the  frozen  pavement, 
holding  out  a  hand  that  is  like  the  claw 
of  some  beast,  but  rather  to  the  brutalized 
mother  who  could  thus  send  out  the  in- 
fant she  bore.     Surely  the  mother's  con- 
dition, if  we  look  at  the  case  aright,  is 
the   more   deplorable.     Would  not  you, 
my  reader,  endure  any  degree  of  cold  and 
hunger  than  come  to  this  ?     Doubtless, 
there    is    blame    somewhere    that    such 
things  should  be  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
the  blame  of  the  most  miserable  practi- 
cal evils  and  failures  can  hardly  be  traced 
to   particular  individuals.     It  is  through 
the  incapacity   of  scores   of  public  ser- 
vants  that   an   army  is   starved.     It    is 
through  the  fault  of  millions  of  people 
that  our  great  towns  are  what  they  are  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  actual 
responsibility  is  spread  so  thinly  over  so 
great  a  surface,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  it 
resis  very  blackly  upon  any  one  spot.   Oh ! 
that  we  could  but  know  whom  to  hang, 
when  we  find  some  flagrant,  crying  evil  I 
Unluckily,  hasty  people  are  ready  to  be 
content  if  they  can  but  hang  any  body, 
without  minding  much  whether  that  indi- 
vidual be  more  to  blame  than  many  be- 
side.   Laws  and  kings  have  something 
to  do  here  ;  but  management  and  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  do.    And  no 
laws  can  make  many  persons  managing  or 
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provident.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  ' 
what  I  have  myself  seen  of  the  poor,  that 
the  same  short-sighted  extravagance,  the 
same  recklessness  of  consequences,  which 
are  frequently  found  in  them,  would  cause 
quite  as  much  misery  if  they  prevailed  in 
a  like  degree  among  people  with  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  But  it  seems  as  if  only  tol- 
erably well-to-do  people  have  the  heart 
to  be  provident  and  self-denying.  A 
man  with  a  few  hundreds  annually  does 
not  marry  unless  he  thinks  he  can  afford 
it ;  but  the  workman  with  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  week  is  profoundly  indifferent  to 
any  such  calculation.  I .  firmly  believe 
that  the  sternest  of  all  self-denial  is  that 
practiced  by  those  who,  when  w^e  divide 
mankind  into  rich  and  poor,  must  be 
classed  (I  suppose)  with  the  rich.  But 
I  turn  away  tVom  a  miserable  subject, 
through  which  I  can  not  see  my  way  clear- 
ly, and  on  which  I  can  not  think  but  with 
unutterable  pain.  It  is  an  easy  way  of 
cutting  the  knot  to  declare  that  the  rich 
are  the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings,  we  shall  see  that  that  is  rank 
nonsense.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  rich  are  bound 
to  do  something.  But  what  ?  I  should 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who  would 
write  out,  in  a  few  short  and  intelligible 
sentences,  the  practical  results  that  are 
aimed  at  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  The 
misery  and  evil  are  manifest  :  but  tell  us 
whom  to  hang ;  tell  us  what  to  do. 

One  heavy  burden  with  w^hich  many 
men  are  weighted  for  the  race  of  life,  is 
depression  of  spirits.  I  wonder  whether 
this  used  to  be  as  common  in  former  days 
as  it  is  now.  There  was,  indeed,  the  man 
in  Homer,  who  walked  by  the  sea-shore  in 
a  very  gloomy  mood  ;  but  his  case  seems 
to  have  been  thought  remarkable.  What 
is  it  in  our  modern  mode  of  life,  and  our 
infinity  of  cares;  what  little  thing  is  it 
about  the  matter  of  the  brain,  or  the  flow 
of  the  blood,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  buoyant  cheerfulness  and  deep 
depression  ?  I  begin  to  think  that  almost 
all  educated  people,  and  especially  all 
whose  work  is  mental  rather  than  physi- 
cal, suffer  more  or  less  from  this  indes- 
cribable gloom.  And  although  a  certain 
amount  of  sentimental  sadness  may  possi- 
bly help  the  poet,  or  the  imaginative 
writer,  to  produce  material  which  may  be 
very  attractire  to  the  young  and  inex- 


perienced, I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
by  all  that  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
are  noble  and  healthful  stimulants  to  wor- 
thy effort,  and  that  depression  of  spirits 
does  (so  to  speak)  cut  the  sinews  with 
which  the  average  man  must  do  the  work 
of  life.  You  know  how  lightly  the  buoy- 
ant heart  carries  people  through  entan^* 
glements  and  labors  under  which  the  des- 
ponding would  break  down,  or  which 
they  never  would  face.  Yet,  in  thinking 
of  the  commonness  of  depressed  spirits, 
even  where  the  mind  is  otherwise  very 
free  from  any  thing  morbid,  we  should 
remember  that  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  believe  that  this  depression  is 
more  common  and  more  prevalent  than  it 
truly  is.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gloom 
which  overcasts  all  life,  like  that  in  which 
James  Watt  lived  and  worked,  and 
served  his  race  so  nobly ;  like  that  from 
which  the  gentle,  amiable  poet,  James 
Montgomery,  suffered  through  his  whole 
career.  But  in  ordinary  cases  the  gloom 
is  temporary  and  transient.  Even  the 
most  depressed  are  not  always  so.  Like 
we  know,  suggests  like  powerfully.  If 
you  are  placed  in  some  peculiar  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  or  if  you  pass 
through  some  remarkable  scene,  the  pre- 
sent scene  or  conjuncture  will  call  up  be-^ 
fore  you  in  a  way  that  startles  you,  some- 
thing like  itself  which  you  had  long  for- 
gotten, and  which  you  would  never  have 
remembered  but  for  this  touch  of  some 
mysterious  spring.  And  accordingly,  a 
man  depressed  in  spirits  thinks  that  he  is 
always  so,  or  at  least  fancies  that  such  de- 
pression has  given  the  color  to  his  life  in 
a  very  much  greater  degree  than  it  ac- 
tually has  done  so.  For  this  dark  season 
wakens  up  the  remembrance  of  many 
similar  dark  seasons  which  in  more  cheer- 
ful days  are  quite  forgot,  and  these  cheer- 
ful days  drop  out  of  memory  for  the  time. 
Hearing  such  a  man  speak,  if  he  speak  out 
his  heart  to  you,  you  think  him  inconsist- 
ent, perhaps  you  think  him  insincere. 
You  think  he  is  saying  more  than  he 
truly  feels.  It  is  not  so ;  he  feels  and  be- 
lieves it  all  at  the  time.  But  he  is  taking 
a  one-sided  view  of  things ;  he  is  under- 
going the-  misery  of  it  acutely  for  the 
time ;  by  and  by  he  will  see  things  from 
quite  a  different  point.  A  very  eminent 
man  (there  can  be  no  harm  in  referring  to 
a  case  which  he  himself  made  so  public) 
wrote  and  published  something  about  his 
miserable  home.    He  was  quite  sincere,  I 
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do  not  doubt.  He  thought  so  at  the 
time.  He  was  miserable  just  then  ;  and 
so,  looking  back  on  past  years,  he  could 
see  nothing  but  misery.  But  the  case 
was  not  really  so,  one  could  feel  sure. 
There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment 
about  his  home  and  his  lot ;  it  was  for- 
gotten, then.  A  man  in  very  low  spirits, 
reading  over  his  diary,  somehow  lights 
upon  and  dwells  upon  all  the  sad  and 
wounding  things ;  he  involuntarily  skips 
the  rest,  or  reads  them  with  but  faint 
perception  of  their  meaning.  In  reading 
the  very  Bible,  he  does  the  like  thing. 
He  chances  upon  that  which  is  in  unison 
with  his  present  mood.  I  think  there  is 
no  respect  in  which  this  great  law  of  the 
association  of  ideas  holds  more  strictly 
true,  than  in  the  power  of  a  present  state 
of  mind,  or  a  present  state  of  outward 
circumstances,  to  bring  up  vividly  before 
us  all  such  states  in  our  past  history.  We 
are  depressed,  we  are  worried  ;  and  when 
we  look  back,  all  our  departed  days  of 
worry  and  oppression  appear  to  start  up 
and  press  themselves  upon  our  view  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  thing  else ;  so  that 
we  are  ready  to  think  that  we  have  never 
been  otherwise  than  depressed  and  wor- 
ried all  our  life.  But  when  more  cheerful 
times  come,  they  suggest  only  such  times 
of  cheerfulness,  and  no  effort  will  bring 
back  the  depression  vividly  as  when  we 
felt  it.  It  is  not  selfishness  or  heartless- 
ness,  it  is  the  result  of  an  inevitable  law 
of  mind,  that  people  in  happy  circum- 
stances should  resolutely  believe  that  it  is 
a  happy  world  after  all ;  for  looking  back, 
and  looking  around,  the  mind  refuses  to 
take  distinct  note  of  any  thing  that  is  not 
somewhat  akin  to  its  present  state.  And 
so,  if  any  ordinary  man,  who  is  not  a  dis- 
tempered genius  or  a  great  fool,  tells  you 
that  he  is  always  miserable,  don't  believe 
him.  He  feels  so  now,  but  he  does  not 
always  feel  so.  There  are  periods  of 
brightening  in  the  darkest  lot.  Very, 
very  few  live  in  unvarying  gloom.  Not 
but  what  there  is  something  very  pitiful 
(by  which  I  mean  deserving  of  pity)  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  Micawber  style 
of  mind  ;  in  the  stage  of  hysteric  oscilla- 
tions between  joy  and  misery.  Thought- 
less readers  of  David  Copperfidd  laugh 
at  Mr.  Micawber,  and  his  rapid  passages 
from  the  depth  of  despair  to  the  summit 
of  happiness,  and  back  again.  But  if  you 
have  seen  or  experienced  that  morbid 
condition,  you  would  know  that  there  is 


}  more  reason  to  mourn  over  it  than  to 
laugh  at  it.  There  is  acute  misery  felt 
now  and  then  ;  and  there  is  a  pervading, 
never-departing  sense  of  the  hollowuess 
of  the  morbid  mirth.  It  is  but  a  very 
few  degrees  better  than  "  moody  madness, 
laughing  wild,  amid  severest  woe."  By 
depression  of  spirits,  I  understand  a  de- 
jection without  any  cause  that  could  be 
stated,  or  from  causes  which  in  a  healthy 
mind  would  produce  no  such  degree  of 
dejection.  No  doubt  many  men  can  re- 
member seasons  of  dejection  which  was 
not  imaginary,  and  of  anxiety  and  misery 
whose  causes  were  only  too  real.  You 
can  remember,  perhaps,  the  dark  time  in 
which  you  knew  quite  well  what  it  was 
that  made  it  so  dark.  Well,  better  days 
have  come.  That  sorrowful,  wearing 
time,  which  exhausted  the  springs  of  lite 
faster  than  ordinary  living  would  have 
done,  which  aged  you  in  heart  and  frame 
before  your  day,  dragged  over,  and  it  is 
gone.  You  carried  heavy  weight,  indeed, 
while  it  lasted.  It  was  but  poor  running 
you  made,  poor  work  you  did,  with  that 
feeble,  anxious,  disappointed,  miserable 
heart.  And  you  would  many  a  time 
have  been  thankful  to  creep  into  a  quiet 
grave.  Perhaps  that  season  did  you 
good.  Perhaps  it  was  the  discipline  you 
needed.  Perhaps  it  took  out  your  self- 
conceit,  and  made  you  humble.  Perhaps 
it  disposed  you  to  feel  for  the  grief  and 
cares  of  others,  and  made  you  sympa- 
thetic. Perhaps,  looking  back  now,  you 
can  discern  the  end  it  served.  And  now 
that  it  has  done  its  work,  and  that  it  only 
stings  you  when  you  look  back,  let  that 
time  be  quite  forgotten  I 

There  are  men,  and  very  clever  men, 
who  do  the  work  of  life  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, through  this^  that  their  mind  is  a 
machine  fitted  for  doing  well  only  one 
kind  of  work  ;  or  that  their  mind 
is  a  machine  which,  though  doing  many 
things  well,  does  some  one  thing, 
perhaps  a  conspicuous  thing,  very  poor- 
ly. You  find  it  hard  to  give  a  man 
credit  for  being  possessed  of  sense 
and  talent,  if  you  hear  him  make  a  speech 
at  a  public  dinner,  which  speech  approach- 
es the  idiotic  for  its  silliness  and  confusion. 
And  the  vulgar  mind  readily  concludes 
that  he  who  does  one  thing  extremely  ill, 
can  do  nothing  well ;  and  that  he  who  is 
ignorant  on  one  point  is  ignorant  on  all. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  country  parson,  on 
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first  going  to  his  parish,  resolved  to  farm 
his  glebe  for  himself.  A  neighboring 
farmer  kindly  offered  the  parson  to  plow 
one  of  his  fields.  The  farmer  said  that  he 
would  send  his  man  John  with  a  plow  and  a 
pair  of  horses,  on  a  certain  day.  "  If  ye're 
goin'  about,"  said  the  farmer  to  the  clergy- 
man, "  John  will  be  unco'  weel  pleased  if 
you  speak  to  him,  and  say  it's  a  fine  day,  or 
the  likeo'  that;  but  dinna,"said  the  farmer, 
with  much  solemnity,  "  dinna  say  ony  thing 
to  him  aboot  plowin'  and  sawift';  for  John," 
he  added,  '*  is  a  stupid  body,  but  he  has 
been  plowin'  and  sawin'  all  his  life,  and 
he'll  see  in  a  minute  that  ye  ken  naething 
aboot  plowin'  and  sawin'.  And  then," 
said  the  sagacious  old  farmer,  with  ex- 
treme earnestness,  "  if  he  comes  to  think 
that  ye  ken  naething  aboot  plowin'  and 
sawin',  he'll  think  that  ye  ken  naething 
aboot  ony  thing !"  Yes,  it  is  natural  to 
us  all  to  think  that  if  the  machine  breaks 
down  at  that  work  in  which  we  are  com- 
petent to  test  it,  then  the  machine  can 
not  do  any  work  at  all. 

If  you  have  a  strong  current  of  water, 
you  may  turn  it  into  any  channel  you 
please,  and  make  it  do  any  work  you 
please.  With  equal  energy  and  success 
it  will  flow  north  or  south ;  it  will  turn 
a  corn-mill,  or  a  threshing-machine,  or  a 
grindstone.  Many  people  live  under  a 
vague  impression  that  the  human  mind  is 
like  that.  They  think — Here  is  so  much 
ability,  so  much  energy,  which  may  be 
turned  in  any  direction,  and  made  to  do 
any  work ;  and  they  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  power,  available  and  great  for 
one  kind  of  work,  is  worth  nothing  for 
another.  A  man  very  clever  at  one  thing, 
is  positively  weak  and  stupid  at  another 
thing.  A  very  good  judge  may  be  a 
wretchedly  bad  joker ;  and  he  must  go 
through  his  career  at  this  disadvantage, 
that  people,  finding  him  silly  at  the  thing 
they  are  able  to  estimate,  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  not  silly  at  every  thing. 
I  know  for  myself  that  it  would  not  be 
right  that  the  Premier  should  request  me 
to  look  out  for  a  suitable  Chancellor.  I  am 
not  competent  to  appreciate  the  depth  of 
a  man's  knowledge  of  equity ;  by  which  I 
.  do  not  mean  justice,  but  chancery  law. 
But  though  quite  unable  to  understand 
liow  great  a  Chancellor  Lord  Eldon  was, 
I  am  quite  able  to  estimate  how  great  a 
poet  he  was ;  also  how  great  a  wit.  Here 
IS  a  poem  by  that  eminent  person.  Doubt- 
less he  regarded  it  as  a  wonder  of  happy 


versification,  as  well  as  instinct  with  the 
most  convulsing  fun.  It  is  intended  to 
set  out  in  a  metrical  form,  the  career  of  a 
certain  judge,  who  went  up  as  a  poor  lad 
from  Scotland  to  England,  but  did  well  at 
the  bar,  and  ultimately  found  his  place 
upon  the  bench.  Here  is  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Eldon's  humorous  poem : 

'*  James  Allan  Parke 
Came  naked  stark, 

From  Scotland : 
But  he  got  clothes, 
Like  other  beaux, 

In  England  I" 

Now  the  fact  that  Lord  Eldon  wrote  that 
poem,  and  valued  it  highly,  would  lead 
some  folk  to  suppose  that  Lord  Eldon 
was  next  door  to  an  idiot.  And  a  good 
many  other  things  which  that  Chancellor 
did,  such  as  his  quotations  from  Scripture 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  attempts 
to  convince  that  assemblage  (when  Attor- 
ney-General) that  Napoleon  I.  was  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  or  the  Little  Horn, 
certainly  point  toward  the  same  conclu- 
sion. But  the  conclusion,  as  a  general 
one,  would  be  wrong.  No  doubt  Lord 
Eldon  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  man  as 
judge  and  statesman,  though  as  wit  and 
poet  he  was  almost  an  idiot.  So  wntb 
other  great  men.  It  is  easy  to  remember 
occasions  on  which  great  men  have  done 
very  foolish  things.  There  never  was  a 
truer  hero  nor  a  greater  commander  than 
Lord  Nelson  ;  but  in  some  things  be  was 
merely  an  awkward  over-grown  midship- 
man. But  then,  let  us  remember,  that  a 
locomotive  engine,  though  excellent  at 
running,  would  be  a  poor  hand  at  flying. 
That  is  not  its  vocation.  The  engine  will 
draw  fifteen  heavy  carriages  fifty  miles  in 
an  hour;  and  that  remains  as  a  noble  feat, 
even  though  it  be  ascertained  that  the  en- 
gine could  not  jump  over  a  brook  which 
would  be  cleared  easily  by  the  veriest 
screw.  We  all  see  tbis.  But  many  of  us 
have  a  confused  idea  that  a  great  and  cle- 
ver man  is  (so  to  speak)  a  locomotive  that 
can  fly ;  and  when  it  is  proved  that  he 
can  not  fly,  then  we  begin  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  can  even  run.  We  think  he  should 
be  good  at  every  thing,  whether  in  his 
own  line  or  not.  And  he  is  set  at  a  dis- 
advantage, particularly  in  the  judgment 
of  vulgar  and  stupid  people,  when  it  is 
clearly  ascertained  that  at  some  things  he 
is  very  inferior.  I  have  heard  of  a  very 
eminent  preacher,  who  sunk  considerably 
(even  as  regards  his  preaching)  in  the  es- 
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timation  of  a  certain  family,  because  it 
appeared  that  he  played  very  badly  at 
bowls.  And  we  all  know  that  occasionally 
the  Premier  already  mentioned  reverses 
the  vulgar  error,  and  in  appointing  men 
to  great  places,  is  guided  by  an  axiom 
which  amounts  to  this :  this  locomotive 
can  run  well,  therefore  it  will  fly  well. 
This  man  has  filled  a  certain  position 
well,  therefore  let  us  appoint  him  to  a 
position  entirely  difterent ;  no  doubt  he 
will  do  well  there  too.  Here  is  a  clergy- 
man who  has  edited  certain  Greek  plays 
admirably :  let  us  make  him  a  bishop. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  men 
who  have  attained  the  greatest  success 
in  the  race  of  life,  have  generally  carried 
weight.  Nitor  iii  adversum  might  be 
the  motto  of  many  a  man,  besides  Burke. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  a  general  rule,  that 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  finest 
fabrics  are  made,  should  look  very  little 
like  these,  to  start  with.  It  was  a  stam- 
merer, of  uncommanding  mien,  who  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  graceful 
Greece.  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that 
Chalmers  was  the  most  effective  preacher, 
perhaps  the  most  telling  speaker,  that 
Britain  has  seen  for  at  least  a  century; 
yet  his  aspect  was  not  dignified,  his  ges- 
tures were  awkward,  his  voice  was  bad, 
and  his  accent  frightful.  He  talked  of  an 
oppning  when  he  meant  an  opening  ;  and 
he  read  out  the  text  of  one  of  his  noblest 
sermons  :  "  He  that  is  fulthy,  let  liim  be 
fulthy  stull."  Yet  who  ever  thought  of 
these  things,  after  hearing  the  good  man 
for  ten  minutes !  Ay,  load  Eclipse  with 
what  extra  pounds  you  might,  Eclipse 
would  always  be  first !  And,  to  descend 
to  the  race-horse,  he  had  four  white  legs, 
white  to  the  knees;  and  he  ran  more 
awkwardly  than  racer  eVer  did,  with  his 
head  between  his  forelegs,  close  to  the 
ground,  like  a  pig.  Alexander,  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington  were  all  little  men;  in 
places  where  a  commanding  presence 
would  have  been  of  no  small  value.  A 
most  disagreeably  affected  manner  has 
not  prevented  a  barrister,  with  no  special 
advantages,  from  rising  with  general  ap- 
proval to  the  highest  places  which  a  bar- 
rister can  fill.  A  hideous  little  wretch 
has  appeared  for  trial  in  a  Criminal  Court, 
having  succeeded  in  marrying  seven  wives 
at  once.  A  painful  hesitation  has  not 
hindered  a  certain  eminent  person  from 
being  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  the 


British  Parliament,  for  many  years.  Yes' 
even  disadvantages  never  overcome  have 
not  sufficed  to  hold  in  obscurity  men  wiio 
were  at  once  able  and  fortunate.  But 
sometimes  the  disadvanta<]:e  was  thorousjh- 
ly  overcome.  Sometimes  it  served  no 
other  end  than  to  draw  to  one  point  the 
attention  and  the  efforts  of  a  determined 
will ;  and  that  matter,  in  regard  to  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  said  that  a  man 
should  fall  short,  became  the  thing  in 
which  he  attained  unrivaled  perfection. 

A  heavy  drag- weight  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  some  men,  is  the  uncertainty 
of  their  powers.  The  man  has  not  his 
powers  at  command.  His  mind  is  a  ca- 
pricious thing,  that  works  when  it  pleases, 
and  w^ill  not  work  except  when  it  pleases. 
I  am  not  thinking  now  of  what  to  many 
is  a  sad  disadvantage ;  that  nervous  tre- 
pidation which  can  not  be  reasoned  away, 
and  which  often  deprives  them  of  the  full 
use  of  their  mental  abilities  just  when 
they  are  most  needed.  It  is  a  vast  thing 
in  a  man's  favor  that,  whatever  he  can  do, 
he  should  be  able  to  do  at  any  time,  and 
to  do  at  once.  For  want  of  coolness  of 
mind,  and  that  readiness  which  generally 
goes  with  it,  many  a  man  can  not  do  him- 
self justice  ;  and  in  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly he  may  be  entirely  beaten  by  some 
flippant  person  who  has  all  his  money  (so 
to  speak)  in  his  pocket,  while  the  other 
must  send  to  the  bank  for  his.  How 
many  people  can  think  next  day,  or  even 
a  few  minutes  after,  of  the  precise  thing 
they  ought  to  have  said,  but  which  would 
not  come  at  the  tune  !  But  very  frequent- 
ly the  thing  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  come 
at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted.  Coming 
next  day,  it  is  like  the  offer  of  a  thick  fur 
greatcoat  on  a  sweltering  day  in  July. 
You  look  at  the  wrap,  and  say.  Oh  !  if  I 
could  but  have  had  you  on  the  December 
night  when  I  went  to  London  by  the  lim- 
ited mail,  and  was  nearly  starved  to  death ! 
But  it  seems  as  if  the  mind  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  capricious  in  its  action. 
Caprice,  or  what  looks  like  it,  appears  of 
necessity  to  go  with  complicated  machine- 
ry, even  material.  The  more  complicated 
a  machine  is  the  liker  it  grows  to  mind, 
in  the  matter  of  uncertainty  and  apparent 
caprice  of  action.  The  simplest  machine 
—  say  a  pipe  for  conveying  water  —  will 
always  act  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
And  two  such  pipes,  if  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  subjected  to  the  same  pres- 
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sure,  will  always  convey  the  self-same 
quantities.  But  go  to  more  advanced  ma- 
chines. Take  two  clocks,  or  two  loco- 
motive engines;  and  though  these  are 
made  in  all  respects  exactly  alike,  they 
will  act  (I  can  answer  at  least  for  the  lo- 
comotive engines)  quite  differently.  One 
locomotive  will  swallow  a  vast  quantity 
of  water  at  once ;  another  must  be  fed 
by  driblets  ;  no  one  can  say  why.  One 
engine  is  a  faC'Simile  of  the  other ;  yet 
each  has  its  character,  and  its  peculiari- 
ties, as  truly  as  a  man  has.  You  need  to 
know  your  engine's  temper  before  driving 
it,  just  as  much  as  you  need  to  know  that 
of  your  horse,  or  that  of  your  friend.  I 
know,  of  course,  there  is  a  mechanical 
reason  for  this  seeming  caprice,  if  you 
could  trace  the  reason.  But  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  could  trace  out  the  reason. 
And  the  phenomenon,  as  it  presses  itself 
upon  us,  really  amounts  to  this :  that  very 
complicated  machinery  appears  to  have  a 
will  of  its  own ;  appears  to  exercise  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  choice.  But  there 
is  no  machine  so  capricious  as  the  human 
mind.  The  great  poet  who  wrote  those 
beautiful  verses,  could  not  do  that  every 
day.  A  good  deal  niore  of  what  he  writes 
is  poor  enough  ;  and  many  days  he  could 
not  write  at  all.  By  long  habit  the  mind 
may  be  made  capable  of  being  put  in  har- 
ness daily  for  the  humble  task  of  producing 
prose  ;  but  you  can  not  say,  when  you 
harness  it  in  the  morning,  how  far  or  at 
what  rate  it  will  run  that  day. 

Go  and  see  a  great  organ,  of  which  you 
have  been  told.  Touch  it,  and  you  hear 
the  noble  tones  at  once.  The  organ  can 
produce  them  at  any  time.  But  go  and 
see  a  great  man ;  touch  him  /  that  is,  get 
him  to  begin  to  talk.  You  will  be  much 
disappointed  if  you  expect,  certainly,  to 
hear  any  thing  like  his  book  or  his  poem. 
A  great  man  is  not  a  man  who  is  always 
saying  great  things;  or  who  is  always 
able  to  say  great  things.  He  is  a  man 
who  on  a  few  occasions  has  said  great 
things ;  who  on  the  coming  of  a  sufficient 
occasion  may  possibly  say  great  things 
again ;  but  the  staple  of  his  talk  is  com- 
monplace enough.  Here  is  a  point  of 
difference  from  machinery,  with  all  ma- 
chinery's apparent  caprice.  You  could 
not  say,  as  you  pointed  to  a  steam-engine, 
the  usual  power  of  that  engine  is  two  hun- 
dred horses ;  but  once  or  twice  it  has  sur- 
prised us  all  by  working  up  to  two  thou- 
sand.   No ;  the  engine  is  always  of  nearly 


the  power  of  two  thousand  horses,  if  it 
ever  is.  But  what  we  have  been  suppos- 
ing as  to  the  engine,  is  just  what  many 
men  have  done.  Poe  wrote  The  Haven  / 
he  was  working  then  up  to  two  thousand 
horse  power.  But  he  wrote  abundance 
of  poor  stuff,  working  at  about  twenty- 
five.  Read  straight  through  the  volumes 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  I  think  you  will 
find  traces  of  the  engine  having  worked 
at  many  different  powers,  varying  from 
twenty-five  horses  or  less,  up  to  two  thou- 
sand or  more.  Go  and  hear  a  really  great 
preacher  when  he  is  preaching  in  his  own 
church  upon  a  common  Sunday  ;  and 
possibly  you  may  hear  a  very  ordinaiy 
sermon.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Melvill  preach 
very  poorly.  You  must  not  expect  to  find 
people  always  at  their  best.  It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  that  even  the  ablest  man 
should  be  Uke  Burke,  who  could  not  talk 
with  an  intelligent  stranger  for  five  min- 
utes, without  convincing  the  stranger  that 
he  had  talked  for  five  minutes  with  a 
great  man.  And  it  is  an  awful  thing  when 
some  clever  youth  is  introduced  to  some 
local  poet  who  has  been  told  how  greatly 
the  clever  youth  admires  him  ;  and  what 
vast  expectations  the  clever  youth  has 
formed  of  his  conversation ;  and  when 
the  local  celebrity  make  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  talk  up  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  him.  I  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  ; 
and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I  could  not 
previously  have  believed  that  the  local 
celebrity  could  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  himself.  He  >vas  resolved  to  show  that 
he  deserved  his  fame ;  and  to  show  that 
the  mind  which  had  produced  those  love- 
ly verses  in  the  country  newspapers, 
could  not  stoop  to  commonplace  things. 

Undue  sensitiveness,  and  a  too  lowly 
estimate  of  their  own  powers,  hang  heavi- 
ly upon  some  men  ;  probably  upon  more 
men  than  one  would  imagine.  I  believe 
that  many  a  man  whom  you  would  take 
to  be  ambitious,  pushing,  and  self-com- 
placent, is  ever  pressed  with  a  sad  con- 
viction of  inferiority,  and  wishes  nothing 
more  than  quietly  to  slip  through  life. 
It  would  please  and  satisfy  him  if  he  could 
but  be  assured  that  he  is  just  like  other 
people.  You  may  remember  a  touch  of 
nature  (that  is,  of  some  people's  nature) 
in  Burns  ;  you  remember  the  simple  exul- 
tation of  the  peasant  mother  when  her 
daughter  gets  a  sweetheart ;  she  is  "  well 
pleased  to  see  her  bairn  respeckit  like  the 
lavcy^^  that  is,  like  the  other  girls  round. 
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And  undue  humility,  perhaps  even  befit- 
ting humility,  holds  back  sadly  in  the  race 
of  life.  It  is  recorded  that  a  weaver  in 
a  certain  village  in  Scotland,  was  wont 
daily  to  offer  a  singular  petition  ;  he  pray- 
ed daily  and  fervently  for  a  better  opinion 
of  himself  Yes,  a  firm  conviction  of 
one's  own  importance  is  a  great  help  in  life. 
It  gives  dignity  of  bearing  ;  it  does  (so 
to  speak)  lift  the  horse  over  many  a  fence 
at  which  one  with  a  less  confident  heart 
would  have  broken  down.  But  the  man 
who  estimates  liimself  and  his  place  hum- 
bly and  justly,  will  be  ready  to  shrink 
aside,  and  let  men  of  greater  impudence 
and  not  greater  desert  step  before  him. 
I  have  often  seen,  with  a  sad  heart,  in  the 
case  of  working  people,  that  manner, 
difficult  to  describe,  which  comes  of  being 
what  we  in  Scotland,  sometimes  call  aair 
hodden  down,  I  have  seen  the  like  in 
educated  people  too.  And  not  very  many 
will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  and 
to  draw  out  the  modest  merit  that  keeps 
itself  in  the  shade.  The  energetic,  suc- 
cessful people  of  this  world  are  too  busy 
in  pushing  each  for  himself,  to  have  time 
to  do  that.  You  will  find  that  people  with 
abundant  confidence,  people  who  assume  a 
good  deal,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  at 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  I  have 
seen  a  Queen's  Counsel  walk  into  court,  af- 
ter the  case  in  w^hich  he  was  engaged  had 
been  conducted  so  far  by  his  junior,  and 
conducted  as  well  as  mortal  could  conduct 
it.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  compla- 
cent air  of  superior  strength  with  which  the 
Queen's  Counsel  took  the  management 
out  of  his  junior's  hands,  conveyed  to  the 
jury  (a  common  jury)  the  belief  that 
things  were  now  to  bo  managed  in  quite 
different  and  vastly  better  style.  And 
have  you  not  known  such  a  thing  as  that 
a  family,  not  a  whit  better,  wealthier,  or 
more  respectable  than  all  the  rest  in  the 
little  country  town  or  the  country  parish, 
do  yet,  by  carrying  their  heads  higher, 
(no  mortal  could  say  why,)  gradually  el- 
bow themselves  into  a  place  of  admitted 
social  superiority?  Every  body  knows 
exactly  what  they  are,  and  from  what 
they  have  sprung ;  but  somehow,  by  res- 
olute assumption,  by  a  quiet  air  of  being 
better  than  their  neighbors,  they  draw 
ahead  of  them,  and  attain  the  glorious  ad- 
vantage of  one  step  higher  on  the  deli- 
cately graduated  social  ladder  of  the  dis- 
trict. Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  such 
people  had  sense  to  see  their  true  posi- 


tion, and  the  absurdity  of  their  preten- 
sions, they  would  assuredly  not  have  gain- 
ed that  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth. 

But  sense  and  feeling  are  sometimes 
burdens  in  the  race  of  life;  that  is,  they 
sometimes  hold  a  man  back  from  grasping 
material  advantages  which  he  might  have 
grasped  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
possession  of  a  certain  measure  of  com- 
mon-sense and  right  feeling.  I  doubt  not, 
my  friend,  that  you  have  acquaintances 
who  can  do  things  which  you  could  not 
do  for  your  life,  and  who  by  doing  these 
things,  push  their  way  in  life.  They  ask 
for  what  they  want,  and  never  let  a  chance 
go  by  them.  And  though  they  may 
meet  many  rebuffs,  they  sometimes  make 
a  successful  venture.  Impudence  some- 
times attains  to  a  pitch  of  sublimity ;  and 
at  that  point  it  has  produced  a  very  great 
impression  upon  many  men.  The  incapa- 
ble person  who  started  for  a  professorship, 
has  sometimes  got  it.  The  man  who, 
amid  the  derision  of  the  county,  pub- 
lished his  address  to  the  electors,  has  oc- 
casionally got  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  vulgar,  half-educated  preacher,  who 
without  any  introduction  asked  a  patron 
for  a  vacant  living  in  the  Church,  has  now 
and  then  got  the  living.  And  however 
unfit  you  may  be  for  a  place,  and  howev- 
er discreditable  may  have  been  the  means 
by  which  you  got  it,  once  you  have  actu- 
ally held  it  for  two  or  three  years,  peo- 
ple come  to  acquiesce  in  your  holding  it. 
They  accept  the  fact  that  you  are  there, 
just  as  we  accept  the  fact  that  any  other 
evil  exists  in  this  world,  without  asking 
why,  except  on  very  special  occasions.  I 
believe  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  worldly 
preferment,  there  is  too  much  fatalism  in 
many  good  men.  They  have  a  vague 
trust  that  Providence  will  do  more  than 
it  has  promised.  They  are  ready  to  think 
that  if  it  is  God's  will  that  they  are  to  gain 
such  a  prize,  it  will  be  sure  to  come  their 
way  without  their  pushing.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Suppose  you  apply  the  same 
reasoning  to  your  dinner.  Suppose  you 
sit  still  in  your  study  and  say  :  "  If  I  am 
to  have  dinner  to-day,  it  will  come  with- 
out effort  of  mine  ;  and  if  I  am  not  to 
have  dinner  to-day,  it  will  not  come  by 
any  effort  of  mine ;  so  here  I  sit  still  and 
do  nothing."  Is  not  that  absurd  ?  Yet 
that  is  what  many  a  wise  and  good  man 
practically  says  about  the  place  in  life 
which  would  suit  him,  and  which  would 
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make  him  happy.  Not  Turks  and  Hin- 
doos alone  have  a  tendency  to  believe  in 
their  Kismet,  It  is  human  to  believe  in 
that.  And  we  grasp  at  every  event  that 
seems  to  favor  the  belief.  The  other 
evening,  in  the  twilight,  I  passed  two 
respectable-looking  women,  who  seemed 
like  domestic  servants  ;  and  I  caught  one 
sentence  which  one  said  to  the  other  with 
great  apparent  faith.  "  You  see,"  said 
she,  "  if  a  thing's  to  come  your  way,  it'll 
no  gang  by  ye !"  It  was  in  a  crowded 
street ;  but  if  it  had  been  in  my  country 
parish  where  every  one  knew  me,  I  should 
certainly  have  stopped  the  women,  and 
told  them  that  though  what  they  said  was 
quite  true,  I  feared  they  were  understand- 
ing it  wrongly ;  and  that  the  firm  belief 
we  all  hold  m  God's  providence  which 
reaches  to  all  events,  and  in  his  sovereign- 
ty which  orders  all  things,  should  be  used 
to  help  us  to  be  resigned,  after  we  have 
done  our  best  and  failed  ;  but  should  never 
be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  our 
best.  When  we  have  set  our  mind  on 
any  honest  end,  let  us  seek  to  compass  it 
by  every  honest  means ;  and  if  we  fail 
alter  having  used  every  honest  means, 
then  let  us  fall  back  on  the  comfortable 
belief  that  things  are  ordered  by  the 
Wisest  and  Kindest ;  then  is  the  time  for 
Fiat  Voluntas  Tua, 

You  would  not  wish,  my  friend,  to  be 
deprived  of  common-sense  and  of  delicate 
feeling,  even  though  you  could  be  quite 
sure  that  once  that  drag-weight  was  taken 
off,  you  would  spring  forward  to  the  van, 
and  make  such  running  in  the  race  of  life 
as  you  never  made  before.  Still,  you  can 
not  help  looking  with  a  certain  interest 
upon  those  people  who,  by  the  want  of 
these  hindering  influences,  are  enabled  to 
do  things  and  say  things  which  you  never 
could.  I  have  sometimes  looked  with  no 
small  curiosity  upon  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  come  uninvited,  and  without  warning 
of  his  approach,  to  stay  at  another  man's 
bouse :  who  will  stay  on,  quite  comforta- 
ble and  unmoved,  though  seeing  plainly 
he  is  not  wanted  ;  who  will  announce,  on 
arriving,  that  his  visit  is  to  be  for  three 
days,  and  who  will  then,  witlvout  farther 
remark,  and  without  invitation  of  any 
kind,  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks : 
and  all  the  while  sit  down  to  dinner  every 
day  with  a  perfectly  easy  and  unembar- 
rassed manner.  You  and  I,  my  reader, 
would  rather  live  on  much  less  than  six- 
pcnco  a  day  than  do  all  this.    We  cmld 


not  do  it.  But  some  people  not  merely 
can  do  it,  but  can  do  it  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  effort.  Oh  !  if  the  people  who 
are  victimized  by  these  horse-leeches  of 
society  could  but  gain  a  little  of  the  thick- 
ness of  skin  which  characterizes  the  horse- 
leeches, and  bid  them  be  off,  and  not  re- 
turn again  till  they  are  invited  !  To  the^ 
same  pachydermatous  class  belong  those 
individuals  who  will  put  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions as  to  the  private  affairs  of  other  peo- 
ple, but  carefully  shy  off  from  any  similar 
confidence  as  to  their  own  affairs :  also 
those  individuals  who  borrow  small  sums 
of  money  and  never  repay  them,  but  go 
on  borrowing  till  the  small  sums  amount 
to  a  good  deal.  To  the  same  class  may 
be  referred  the  persons  who  lay  them- 
selves out  for  saying  disagreeable  things  : 
the  "  candid  friends "  of  Canning :  the 
"people  who  speak  their  mind,"  who 
form  such  pests  of  society.  To  find  fault 
is  to  right  -  feeling  men  a  very  painful 
thing ;  but  some  take  to  the  work  with 
avidity  and  delight.  And  wiiile  people 
of  cultivation  shrink,  with  a  delicate  intu- 
ition, from  saying  any  thing  which  may 
give  pain  or  cause  uneasiness  to  others, 
there  are  others  who  are  ever  painfully 
treading  upon  the  moral  corns  of  all 
around  them.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
designedly ;  as  by  Mr.  Snarling,  who  by 
long  practice  has  attained  the  power  of 
hinting  and  insinuating,  in  the  course  of  a 
forenoon  call,  as  many  unpleasant  things 
as  may  germinate  into  a  crop  of  ill-tem- 
pers and  worries  which  shall  make  the 
house  at  which  he  called  uncomfortable 
all  that  day.  Sometimes  it  is  done  una- 
wares, as  by  Mr.  Boor,  who,  through  pure 
ignorance  and  coarseness,  is  always  bel- 
lowing out  things  which  it  is  disagreea- 
ble to  some  one,  or  to  several,  to  hear. 
Which  was  it,  I  wonder.  Boor  or  Snar- 
ling, who  once  reached  the  dignity  of  the 
miter ;  and  who,  at  prayers  in  his  house, 
uttered  this  supplication  on  behalf  of  a 
lady  visitor  who  was  kneeling  beside  him : 

"  Bless  our  friend,  Mrs. ;  give  her  a 

little  more  common-sense ;  and  teach  her 
to  dress  a  little  less  like  a  tragedy  queen 
than  she  does  at  present !" 

But  who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless 
circumstances  which  lie  like  a  depressing 
burden  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make 
them  work  at  that  disadvantage  which 
we  have  thought  of  under  the  figure  of 
carrying  weight  in  life  f    There  arc  men 
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whp  carry  weight  in  a  damp,  marshy 
neighborhood,  who,  amid  bracing  moun- 
tain air,  might  have  done  things  which 
now  they  will  never  do.  There  are  men 
who  carry  weight  in  an  uncomfortable 
house:  in  smoky  chimneys:  in  a  study 
with  a  dismal  look-out :  in  distalice  from 
a  railway-station :  in  ten  miles  between 
them  and  a  bookseller's  shop.  Give  an- 
other hundred  a  year  of  income,  and  the 
poor  struggling  parson  who  preaches  dull 
sermons  will  astonish  you  by  the  talent 
he  will  exhibit  when  his  mind  is  freed 
from  the  dismal  depressing  influence  of 
ceaseless  scheming  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  Let  the  poor  little  sick  child 
grow  strong  and  well,  and  with  how  much 
better  heart  will  its  father  face  the  work 
of  life !  Let  the  clergyman  who  preach- 
ed, in  a  spiritless  enough  way,  to  a  hand- 
ful of  uneducated  rustics,  be  placed  in  a 
charge  where  weekly  he  has  to  address  a 
large  cultivated  congregation ;  and  with 
the  new  stimulus,  latent  powers  may  ma- 
nifest themselves  which  no  one  fancied  he 
possessed,  and  he  may  prove  quite  an 
eloquent  and  attractive  preacher.  A  dull, 
quiet  man,  whom  you  esteemed  as  a 
blockhead,  may  suddenly  be  valued  very 
differently  when  circumstances  unexpect- 
edly call  out  the  solid  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses, nnsuspected  before.  A  man,  de- 
void of  brilliancy,  may  on  occasion  show 
that  ho  possesses  great  good  sense ;  or 
that  he  has  the  power  of  sticking  to  his 
task,  in  spite  of  discouragement.  Let  a 
man  be  placed  where  dogged  persever- 
ance will  stand  him  in  stead,  and  you  may 
see  what  he  can  do  when  he  has  but  a 
chance.  The  especial  weight  which  has 
held  some  men  back — the  thing  which 
kept  them  from  doing  great  things  and 
attaining  great  fame — has  been  just  this : 
that  they  were  not  able  to  say  or  to  write 
what  they  have  thought  and  felt.  And 
indeed  a  great  poet  is  nothing  more  than 
the  one  man  in  a  million  who  has  the  gift 
to  express  that  which  has  been  in  the 


mind  and  heart  of  multitudes.  If  even 
the  most  commonplace  of  human  beings 
could  write  all  the  poetry  he  has  felt,  he 
would  produce  something  that  would  go 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  many. 

It  is  touching  to  witness  the  indications 
and  vestiges  of  sweet  and  admirable 
things  which  have  been  subjected  to  a 
weight  which  has  entirely  crushed  them 
down :  things  which  would  have  come 
out  into  beauty  and  excellence  if  they  had 
been  allowed  a  chance.  You  may  wit- 
ness one  of  the  saddest  of  all  the  losses  of 
nature  in  various  old  maids.  What  kind 
hearts  are  there  running  to  waste !  What 
pure  and  gentle  affections  blossom  to  be 
blighted  !  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  a 
young  lady  of  more  than  forty  sing ;  and 
you  have  seen  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  at 
the  pathos  of  a  very  commonplace  verse. 
Have  you  not  thousfht  that  there  was  the 
indication  of  a  tender  heart  which  might 
have  made  some  man  happy ;  and,  in  do- 
ing so,  made  herself  happy  too  ?  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Still,  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  sometimes  upon  cats  and  dogs  there 
should  be  wasted  the  affections  of  a  kindly 
human  being  I  And  you  know,  too,  how 
often  the  fairest  promise  of  human  excel- 
lence is  never  suffered  to  come  to  fruit. 
You  must  look  upon  gravestones  to  find 
the  names  of  those  who  promised  to  be 
the  best  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  died  in  early  youth ;  perhaps  in 
early  childhood.  Their  pleasant  faces, 
their  singular  words  and  ways,  remain, 
not  often  talked  of,  in  the  memories  of 
subdued  parents,  or  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters now  grown  old,  but  never  forgetting 
how  that  one  of  the  fiimily  that  was  as  the 
flower  of  the  flock  was  the  first  to  fade. 
It  has  been  a  proverbial  saying,  you  know, 
even  from  heathen  ages,  that  those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.  It  is  but  an  in- 
ferior order  of  human  beings  that  makes 
the  living  succession  to  carry  on  the  hu- 
man race.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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THE   MEETING   IN   MANCHESTER   OF   THE   BRITISH    ASSOCUTION 


FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  1861. 


BY  A  MANCHBSTEB  MAN. 


If  the  British  Association  had  been  in 
scientific  search  of  a  contrast,  it  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  fixing  upon 
Manchester  next  afler  Oxford  as  its  place 
of  meeting.  The  two  cities  are  striking 
types  of  two  phases  of  society ;  how  dis- 
tnictively  marked,  and  how  widely  dis- 
similar I  Around  Oxford  are  gathered 
the  historic  associations  of  many  centu- 
ries. Kings  have  had  their  residence  in 
its  palaces  ;  parliaments  have  met  in  its 
halls  ;  superstition  has  brooded  over  its 
towers  ;  martyrs  have  died  in  its  streets, 
leaving  a  purified  faith  to  revive  and 
spread  from  their  ashes  ;  and  from  its 
colleges  have  issued  forth  the  learned 
and  the  noble  of  our  land  —  generals 
who  have  led  armies  to  victory,  states- 
men who  have  swayed  senates  by  their 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  preachers  who 
have  stirred  up  the  soul  from  its  depths, 
and  philosophers  who  have  won  their 
trophies  from  the  deep  mysteries  of  na- 
ture. Manchester,  indeed,  is  not  with- 
out its  historic  associations,  but  they  are 
of  a  less  romantic  character.  It  is  of  an- 
cient origin,  but  of  modern  celebrity. 
The  conflict  of  armies  has  sometimes 
raged  in  its  streets;  but  it  is  better  known 
as  having  long  been  the  seat  of  peace- 
ful commerce.  It  is  only,  however,  with- 
in the  last  century  that  it  has  risen  to  its 
great  eminence,  and  achieved  a  name  and 
a  fame  which  have  been  carried  by  its 
ships  and  merchandise  to  the  furthest  and 
darkest  corners  of  the  world.  In  the  very 
buildings  of  the  two  places  there  is  a 
striking  contrast.  On  looking  at  those 
somber  colleges,  our  minds  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  gloom  and  monasti- 
cism.  Those  shady  cloisters  and  low  win- 
dows, and  cell-like  rooms,  tell  of  times 
and  customs  and  phases  of  thought  long 
past  ;  they  impress  you  with  a  feeling  of 
medievalism.  The  architecture  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable, 


but  it  is  in  contrast  with  that  of  Oxford. 
The  warehouses  are  palaces,  costly  and 
highly  embellished,  decorated  within  and 
without,  stretching  along  whole  streets, 
and  forming  large  squares,  which  in  ar* 
chitectural  effect  may  vie  with  any  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  How  different,  again, 
is  the  employment  of  the  people  you  see 
in  these  two  cities.  In  Oxford  the  mind 
is  concerned  most  with  the  abstract  and 
the  ideal — the  philosophy,  the  history,  the 
poetry  of  ancient  times,  as  handed  down 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  the  subjects  over  which  the  head  be- 
comes confused,  and  the  eye  grows  dim. 
The  Manchester  mind  deals  not  with  ab- 
stractions ;  it  is  employed  only  on  the 
practical  business  of  life.  It  would  turn 
from  the  dead  languages  as  things  to  be 
most  properly  buried  out  of  sight,  and 
rest  on  the  tangible  productions  of  living 
industry  and  skill.  The  very  faces  of 
the  men  and  the  aspect  of  the  streets  in 
these  two  cities  bear  ocular  testimony  to 
these  truths.  Transfer  the  contemplative 
philosopher  from  his  Magdalen  Gardens 
or  Christ  Church  Walk,  where  he  takes 
his  daily  airing,  solving  a  problem  perad- 
venture,  or  reducing  an  argument  to  a 
syllogism,  or  weighmg  in  his  mind  the 
ponderosity  of  a  Greek  particle  ;  transfer 
him  to  the  streets  and  squares  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  bustling,  energetic  men 
who  are  there  in  desperate  pursnit  of 
their  calling  would  at  the  best  sadly  dis- 
compose his  philosophy  of  thought  and 
temper.  How  the  old  gentleman,  digni- 
fied and  corpulent,  would  be  jostled  in 
his  walk,  as  though  he  were  no  more 
than  some  movable  antediluvian  petnfao- 
tion,  even  if  he  were  not  annihilated  by 
some  impetuous  spring-van,  or  rolled  over 
bodily  by  the  shot  of  some  lurryman  ae 
he  was  pitching  his  parcels  from  his  vehi- 
cle into  the  warehouse  1  Oxford  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  stationary  idea.    Men 
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pass  their  lives  there  in  easy  stucly  and 
quiet  contemplation,  eating  well-cooked 
viands,  and  drinking  choice  wines,  and 
pondering  over  ancient  folios.  They  dread 
change,  whether  in  university  statutes  or 
national  laws ;  they  are  well  content  with 
the  present  condition  of  things,  and  are 
ready  to  bring  down  Scripture  on  the 
head  of  him  that  is  given  to  change. 
Manchester,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
type  of  progress.  Its  watchword  is  On- 
ward. Change  it  must  have,  whether  its 
tendency  be  to  reform  or  to  deform. 
Manchester  must  ever  be  devising  fresh 
laws,  and  demanding  more  freedom — free- 
dom of  conscience,  of  controversy,  and  of 
commerce.  Manchester  must  be  still  in- 
venting and  advancing,  striking  out  new 
kinds  of  trade,  and  discovering  fi-esh  out- 
lets for  its  manufactures.  The  Manches- 
ter train  sometimes  hurries  on  too  fast,  it 
is  true,  and  rolls  down  an  embankment 
with  a  crash ;  but  even  this  is  assumed  to 
be  better  than  for  the  wheels  and  springs 
to  rust  from  inaction,  and  the  carriage-tim- 
bers to  rot  in  the  rain  and  mire. 

Now  we  firmly  believe,  almost  para- 
doxical as  our  assertion  may  seem  on  the 
first  consideration  of  it,  that  Manchester 
is  really  a  more  appropriate  center  for  the 
^thering  of  our  scientific  men  even  than 
Oxford.  What  1  you  may  exclaim  in  as- 
tonishment, the  metropolis  of  cotton  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  mind  —  where 
the  atmosphere  is  an  impregnation  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  tar,  and  coal-dust,  and  the 
rivers  run  ink  and  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood ;  where  clouds  are  suspended  over- 
head like  a  pall,  and  five  days  out  of  the 
seven  drop,  not  fatness,  but  a  solution  of 
soot ;  where  the  eye  is  attracted  by  tall 
chimneys  vomiting  forth  their  volumes  of 
coal-black  smoke,  and  the  ear  is  assailed 
by  the  rattle  of  machinery,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  anvils  ;  where  the  ledger  is  the 
book  of  science,  and  a  knowledge  of 
double  entry  is  more  coveted  than  a  mas- 
tery over  the  subtlest  investigations  of 
Newton  ;  where  free-trade  is  the  noblest 
of  sciences,  and  money-getting  is  the  no- 
blest of  arts  ;  where  the  cotton-plant  is 
held  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  vegeta- 
tive nature,  and  cotton-twist  the  finest 
production  of  human  skill;  where  the  mer- 
chant-prince and  the  cotton-lord  think 
much  of  their  ventures  as  they  consign 
them  for  transit  across  the  great  deep,  but 
care  very  little  j[>er  «e  about  the  theory  of 


tide?,  or  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  pole ; 
where 

Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  good  sir  ! 
Now  that  you  have  almost  "  tired  your- 
self with  base  comparisons,"  listen  to 
what  we  have  to  say :  Oxford  was  pur- 
suing her  investigations  into  the  myste- 
ries of  mind,  the  subtleties  of  philology, 
the  dark  records  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
and  the  disputed  tenets  of  theology,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  as  she  is  at  tliis 
day,  and  we  honor  her  for  her  discoveries 
in  the  regions  of  the  immaterial  and  the 
abstract ;  but  the  mind  of  Manchester, 
in  its  combination  of  science  and  art,  has 
been  directed  to  the  advancement  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  greatness,  and  to  the 
increase  of  social  and  individual  com- 
forts. Consider  the  changes  that  have 
passed  over  our  country  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fiily  years.  Of  those  which 
have  contributed  to  our  daily  convenience 
and  pereonal  well-being,  how  few  have 
had  their  origin  in  our  learned  universi- 
ties !  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  sprung  either 
out  of  Manchester  itself,  or  the  trade 
that  centers  in  and  radiates  from  Man- 
chester I  If  Lord  Bacon  could  have  seen 
these  improvements,  he  would  have  hailed 
them  as  the  triumph  of  his  own  philoso- 
phy. 

But,  without  further  preface,  let  us  open 
the  thirty-first  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation ;  and  the  President's  address, 
though  it  were  not  so  intended,  may  sup- 
ply us  with  some  reasons  in  proof  of  our 
theory,  that  Manchester  is  entitled  to  a 
high  position  as  the  promoter  of  science 
in  its  application  to  the  arts. 

Assuming  that  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  last  year,  in  Oxford, 
decided,  not  inappropriately,  upon  hold- 
ing their  next  meeting  in  Manchester, 
then  very  gracefully  did  they  select  for 
their  President,  Mr.  William  Fairbairn, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Manchester  man.  l)r.  Fairbairn  entered 
the  battle  of  life  with  no  other  advantges 
than  those  of  a  clear  head  and  a  strong 
will ;  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  more  pow- 
erful auxiliaries  than  any  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  prestige  of  rank,  w^ealth, 
or  position.  He  is  of  Scotch  extraction, 
and  carries  on  his  face  every  mark  of 
the  rugged,  hard-headed  native  of  the 
North.  He  has  raised  himself  into  cele- 
brity mainly  by  his  powers  of  mechani- 
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cal  calculation,  and  his  experiments  on 
metallic  substances.  His  distinction  is  as- 
sociated chieflj  with  the  profession  of  the 
engineer,  and  his  efforts  have  been  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  development  of 
]>ractical  truth  in  constructive  science  by 
the  patient  induction  of  experiment.  He 
has  published  several  works,  which,  being 
the  result  of  his  personal  investigations, 
are  of  undisputed  accuracy.  The  titles  of 
his  publications  are  a  sufficient  indication 
of  their  contents  ;  as,  for  example,  He- 
7narks  on  Canal  Navigation;  Ajimlicar 
Hon  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  £uild- 
i7ig  Purposes  ;  Account  of  the  ConstrrjLc- 
tion  of  the  JSritan7iia  and  Conway  Tu- 
bular Bridges  ;  Useful  Information  for 
Engiixeers ;  A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 
Mill'  Work;  the  article  "  Iron"  in  the  En- 
cydopcedia  Britannica,  There  are  other 
treatises  which  he  has  read  before  vari- 
ous philosophical  societies,  and  which  have 
been  published  in  their  records.  He  is  at 
this  time  carrying  on  his  experiments  on 
the  construction  of  metal  plates  for  the 
most  effectual  resistance  to  the  heavy- 
rifled  ordnance  of  the  present  day.  The 
Queen's  medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  this  year  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
his  experimental  researches  in  practical 
science,  when  the  chairman,  Major-Gener- 
al  Sabine,  paid  him  some  graceful  compli- 
ments :  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  wulh 
truth,"  were  his  words,  "  that  there  is  no 
single  individual  living  who  has  done  so 
much  for  practical  science,  who  has  made 
so  many  careful  experimental  inquiries  on 
subjects  of  primary  importance  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country,  or  who  has  so  liberally 
contributed  them  to  the  world."  Mr. 
Fairbairn  probably  did  not  start  in  life 
with  the  presentiment  that  he  would  ob- 
tain the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  or 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  LL.D. 
ho7ioris  causd ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  his  honors  have  not  spoiled  the  unas- 
suming character  of  the  man,  or  changed 
the  native  kindliness  of  his  disposition. 
He  is  now  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  but  hale,  tall,  wiry,  and  strong.   We 

Erofess  ourself  to  be  a  fair  walker,  but 
e  sometimes  passes  us  in  the  street  at 
his  ordinary  stride,  as  though  our  pace 
was  decidedly  slow.  One  of  the  work- 
men in  the  Fairbairns'  establishment,  not 
long  ago,  described  to  us,  in  his  own 
graphic  and  laconic  vernacular,  the  Doc- 
tor's activity  and  powera  of  endurance  : 


"  Th'  owd  maester,"  he  said,  "  'il  lick  *era 
o'  yet."  That  is,  the  old  master  would  get 
through  more  work  still  than  any  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  firm. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th 
of  September,  the  session  of  the  British 
Association  was  opened  in  our  Free-Trade 
Hall  —  a  building  so  called  rather  from 
traditional  associations  than  its  present 
uses.  It  is  now  turned  to  account  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  social  or  political,  se- 
cular or  religious,  when  a  sufficient  attrac- 
tion is  held  out  to  draw,  or  to  be  likely 
to  draw,  a  large  body  of  persons  together. 
The  old,  plain  building,  the  veritable  Free- 
Trade  Hall,  has  been  supplanted  by  an 
edifice  of  considerable  architectural  pre- 
tensions. The  sweet  voices  of  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  have  given  way  to 
the  sweeter  voices  of  Mrs.Shernngton  and 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  ;  the  amusing  political 
pantomimes  of  former  years  have  yielded 
to  the  more  amusing  ventriloquisms  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul ;  and  instead 
of  some  yeasty  patriot  frothing  and  per- 
spiring for  his  country's  good,  and  out  of 
his  electric  flashes  summoning  'Hhuuders 
of  applause,"  we  find,  on  the  evening  men- 
tioned, our  townsman.  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
opening  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  manner,  a 
scientific  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  some 
three  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
surrounded  by  men  of  deep  still  thought 
and  patient  investigation  from  many 
lands. 

The  scene  was  a  gay  one ;  but  the  ladies 
will  pardon  us  if  on  such  an  occasion  we 
naturally  turn  our  opera-glass  toward  the 
men  of  European  reputation  that  surround 
the  President.  There  we  see  veterans  in 
scientific  research,  still  hearty  and  vigoP" 
ous  in  their  pursuits — such  as  Airy,  Mur- 
chison,  Brewster,  Sedgwick,  Sabine,  Phil- 
lips, Owen,  Hopkins,  Daubeny,  Willis, 
Miller,  Crawfurd,  Lankester,  Belcher, 
Robinson,  Hamilton,  Wheatstone,  Raw- 
linson,  Sykes,  Harris,  Babington,  Rich- 
ardson, and  a  host  of  others.  There  is 
something  very  overpowering  as  you  feel 
yourself  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assem- 
bly. You  have  before  you  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  collective  science  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Afnca,  and  America.  Novel 
thoughts  chase  each  other  through  your 
mind  as  you  gaze  thereon.  These  men, 
who  must  be  sublimated  into  the  abstract 
and  ideal,  how  do  they  live,  we  wonder? 
Have  they  wives  at  home  ?  Have  they 
children  ?    Do  thev  ever  rock  the  cradle  ? 
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Do  they  condescend  to  mix  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  every  day  life?  Suppose 
these  walls  were  to  collapse  and  extinguish 
altogether  the  lamp  of  science  that  is  burn- 
ing 80  brightly  before  us :  how  long 
would  it  take  to  repair  the. shattered  ar- 
gand,  and  re-fan  the  flame  of  knowledge 
to  its  present  brilliancy  ?  At  how  much 
would  you  think  it  necessary,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  to  insure  the  lives 
of  these  wise  men,  it*  they  were  collective- 
ly in  danger  ?  Such  a  question,  perhaps, 
has  never  entered  into  the  deliberations 
of  the  "  Sun  Fire  and  Life"  Directors.  It 
is  true,  men's  lives  are  valued  in  our 
courts  of  law,  and  the  price  is  deducted 
from  railway  dividends.  A  peer  of  this 
realm,  a  bishop,  a  dean,  a  member  of  par- 
liament, a  cotton  lord,  a  railway  director — 
each  of  these  may  be  the  subject  of  a  ju- 
ry's assessment,  be  his  value  much  or  lit- 
tle :  yea,  that  poor  horse,  Klarikoff,  will 
fetch  his  price  even  in  his  ashes.  But 
how  value  a  man  of  science  ?  The  broken 
leg  of  a  cattle-jobber,  or  the  dislocated 
knee-pan  of  a  pig-butcher,  or  the  frac- 
tured rib  of  a  butter-badger,  may  be 
worth  forty  pounds  on  an  average;  but 
the  head  that  carries  in  it  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  pre-Adamite  world — at  how 
much,  Mr.  Foreman,  would  you  assess  the 
damage  if  that  head  were  smashed? 
Awe-inspiring,  doubtless,  is  the  presence 
of  this  learned  assembly ;  and  yet,  by  de- 
grees, as  you  watch  the  motions  of  these 
men,  and  see  that  they  are  but  corporeal 
beings  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, 
your  feeling  of  timid  wonderment  wears 
off.  One  of  them  you  had  pictured  to 
yourself  as  constantly  wielding  the  thigh- 
bone of  a  megatherium,  as  Hercules  bran- 
dished his  club ;  another  you  could  only 
£incy  as  existing  in  the  midst  of  variously 
colored  flames,  chemically  produced,  like 
some  awful  stage  impersonation ;  another 
you  had  figured  to  yourself  as  peering 
perpetually  through  a  mighty  telescope ; 
another  as  stirring  up  metallic  substances 
in  a  fluid  state ;  another  as  reducing  eterni- 
ty to  seconds  by  means  of  cabalistic  letters 
and  mathematical  symbols.  But  ailer  a 
while  they  come  down  to  your  own  level 
as  ordinary  bread-consuming  mortals.  In- 
deed, we  have  found  out  that  philosophers 
are  not  necessanly  stoical  ascetics,  but 
oftentimes  men  of  good  appetites  and 
sound  digestions,  of  clear  heads  and  stout 
viscera — men  who  love  turtle  in  its  real 
entity  better  than  in  its  mock  substitu- 


tion— men  who  can  not  only  discuss  the 
organization  of  the  finny  tribe  generally 
in  the  deep  waters,  but  in  particular  the 
appetizing  qualities  of  turbot  and  lobster 
sauce  on  the  mahogany — men  who  can 
analyze  the  ingredients  of  fluids  and  pro- 
pound to  you  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  in 
the  lecture-room,  but  do  not  object  to  en- 
ter upon  the  more  practical  test  of  imbib- 
ing moderately  in  the  dining-room  the 
juices  of  the  grape  in  their  several  va- 
rieties, vintages,  and  flavors. 

We  propound  a  question  for  the  ladies : 
What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  our  scientific  visitors  as  a 
whole?  When  great  names  have  been 
long  familiar  to  us,  we  have  a  natural  cu- 
riosity about  the  looks  of  those  who  own 
them.  Are  they  handsome  or  plain,  bulky 
or  thin,  awkward  or  graceful  ?  Philoso- 
phy somehow,  from  the  days  of  Socrates 
downward,  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  unprepossessing  features,  though 
Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  a  dandy. 
"He  is  very  clever,"  we  once  heard  a 
man  say  of  another.  "  Yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  he  is  quite  ugly  enough  to  be  cle- 
ver." We  think,  however,  that  the  the- 
ory is  falsified  by  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  British  Association.  Oc- 
casionally you  saw  a  quaint  set  of  features 
in  union  with  a  comical  figure ;  but  gen- 
erally the  philosophic  faces  were  very 
pleasing. 

The  President's  address  was  a  lucid, 
carefully  written,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
unpretentious  review  of  the  progress  of 
science,  especially  of  that  department  of 
science  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
He  considered  it  more  particularly  in  its 
application  to  works  of  practical  utility, 
such  as  canals,  steam  navigation,  machine- 
ry, railways — which  in  combination  have 
multiplied  almost  beyond  calculation  the 
industrial  resources  of  our  country.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  regards  what  is  termed  Ap- 
plied Mechanics,  Manchester  need  not 
yield  to  any  other  place  in  the  successes 
it  has  achieved. 

"  One  hundred  years  ago,"  says  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  "  the  only  means  for  the  con- 
veyance of  hiland  merchandise,  were  the 
pack-horses  and  wagons  on  the  then  im- 
perfect highways."*  First  of  all,  proba- 
bly, the  pack-horse  track  was  beaten  out ; 
then  succeeded  the  primitive  carria^ife 
road,  following  this  path,  which  generally 
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took  the  high  gronnd,  to  avoid  the  un- 
drained  swamps  and  marshes.*  Along 
this  ill-formed  way  heavy  carriages  lum- 
bered slowly,  with  their  wheels  deeply- 
sunk  in  rut  and  mire.  By  degrees  the 
highways  w^ere  improved,  straightened, 
macadamized,  and  scientifically  construct- 
ed, till  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  they  had 
arrived  at  perfection  for  all  the  purposes 
of  traveling ;  and  along  their  smooth  sur- 
face the  gallant  stage-coach,  drawn  by 
four  high-mettled  thoroughbreds,  dashed 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  to  the 
lively  march  of  the  guard's  bugle.  Then 
came  the  railway,  with  its  tram  shaking 
the  very  earth  by  its  motion,  outstripping 
the  swiftest  race-horse,  and  never  tiring 
in  its  speed.  We  have  often  stood  on  a 
hill-side — a  small  property  of  our  own — 
along  the  great  northern  road,  and  mark- 
ed the  old  pack-horse  path,  the  original 
carriage-road  by  its  side,  the  scientifically 
constructed  highway,  and  the  railway,  all 
within  a  stone's  throw — symbols  of  the 
several  stages  of  progress  and  civilization 
through  which  our  country  has  passed. 

Facility  of  transit  is  at  once  the  precur- 
sor and  the  corollary  of  enlarging  trade. 
Thus  canals  began  to  be  cut  some  hundred 
years  ago,  and  increased  gradually  till  they 
traversed  difficult  tracts  of  country,  rose 
to  seemingly  impossible  levels,  and  pene- 
trated into  apparently  impracticable  lo- 
calities. "  The  impetus,"  says  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  "  given  to  industrial  operations  by 
this  new  system  of  conveyance  induced 
capitalists  to  embark  in  trade,  in  mining, 
and  in  the  extension  of  manufactures  in 
almost  every  district."!  Now,  among 
the  first  promoters — if  not  the  very  first 
promoter— of  this  mode  of  carriage,  was 
the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater — the  father 
of  British  inland  navigation,  as  he  is 
termed — an  eccentric  character,  who  left 
the  gay  world  of  London  on  the  rupture 

♦  From  an  adTertiscment  in  the  Mercurius  Poli- 
ticus^  April  Ist,  1668,  we  find  that  stage  coaches 
were  then  beginning  to  run  from  London.  From 
cotemporaneous  history,  however,  we  may  gather 
that  the  roads  were  what  the  Americans  call  **  Cor- 
duroy." Indeed,  they  can  have  been  but  little  tra- 
versed by  carriages  for  another  century.  In  the 
Autobiography  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyhy 
we  find  that  he  and  his  friends  performed  the  journey 
from  London  to  Scotland  on  horsebaclc  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1784,  when  Pitt,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  reformed  the 
system  of  mail  conveyance,  the  post-office  coaches 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  barely  four  miles  an  hour. 
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of  a  love-match  with  one  of  the  beautlM 
Misses  Gunning,  and  reduced  his  expendi- 
ture to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  at 
Worsley,  that  he  might  complete  his  dar- 
ing undertakings,  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
Gilbert,  his  agent,  and  Srindley,  who  was 
originally  a  millwright.  Of  this  remarkn- 
ble  man  we  have  neither  biography,*  nor 
monument,  nor  statue,  though  much  has 
been  said  about  his  introduction  to  the 
company  of  the  great  Duke,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Dalton,  and  Watt,  in  our  Infirmary 
Square ;  but  the  monuments  of  his  won- 
derful enterprise  yet  remain,  and  to  him 
assuredly  applies  the  inscription  on  tho 
tomb  of  the  great  architect — "  Si  qusBris 
monumentum,  circumspice."  His  canals 
— for  they  are  yet  called  the  Duke's — 
still  penetrate  far  away  under  the  hill- 
sides— awful  tunnels,  which  nevertheless 
our  Queen  has  explored  ;  \  his  barges,  or 
those  of  his  successors,  still  bear  the  pro- 
duce of  his  mines  to  Manchester  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  not,  certainly,  over 
pellucid  waters,  but  over  a  fluid  com- 
pounded of  dingy  and  odoriferous  ingre- 
dients. He  was  a  great  man,  and  he  did 
a  great  work  in  his  generation.  What 
would  have  been  his  sensations  if,  as 
he  stood  on  the  Worsley  hill-side,  he 
could  have  seen  the  first  railway  train 
rumbling  over  Chat  Moss,  and  could  have 
heard  it,  as  it  were,  snorting  and  shriek- 
ing an  unearthly  defiance  to  all  past  pro- 
jects of  conveyance  and  locomotion  1  J 

*  In  The  Liven  of  the  EngineerB^  by  Mr.  Smileo, 
which  is  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
we  see  that  he  will  give -us  biographies  both  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Brindley. 

f  The  Earl  of  EUesmcre,  writing  before  this  event 
says :  **  Distinguished  visitors  have  visited  this  cu- 
rious  nether  world.  The  collective  science  of  Eng^ 
land  was  shut  up  in  it  for  some  hours,  rather  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  some  of  its  members,  when  the  Britisli 
Association  held  its  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1848. 
Heads,  if  not  crowned,  destined  to  become  so,  have 
bowed  themselves  beneath  its  arched  tunnels ;  among 
others,  that  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia*  The 
Due  de  Bordeaux  is  the  last  in  the  list.** — The  Quar- 
terly Review^  No.  cxlvi. 

i  Only  the  other  day  we  met  with  a  lady,  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  who  recollects  the 
Duke  very  well.  She  was  a  relative  of  one  of  his 
stewards,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  head 
agent.  She  prides  hei^olf  on  once  having  bad,  as  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  a  recognition  from  him  at  Worsley — a 
very  unusual  occurrence,  ior  he  Invariably  turned 
aside  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  female  dress  at  a 
distance.  She  described  hin)  as  a  man  of  middle 
hight,  inclining  to  be  stout,  soi^^hat  undukely,  and 
with  an  aspect  not  unlike  that  of  S^oi^  the  Third. 
He  took  an  immense  quantity  of  sn^^;  u^d  consiflt> 
ently  he  was  dressed  from  head  to  W9^  in  &  snuff- 
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And  here  we  are  remiDded  that  from 
Manchester  our  present  system  of  r^lwsy 
conveyance  took  its  rise.  "  I  well  re- 
member the  competition  at  Ra'mliill  in 
1830,"  says  Dr.  Fairbaii'n  in  his  address, 
"  and  the  incredulity  every  where  evinced 
at  the  proposal  to  run  locomotives  at 
twenty  railea  an  hour.  Neither  George 
Stephenson  himsnlf,  nor  any  ooe  else,  had 
St  tnat  time  the  most  distant  id^a  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  railway  system."  Since 
that  time,  what  a  social  revolution  has 
been  effected  by  it!  Our  country  has 
embarked  millions  upon  millions  in  the 
construction  of  railways;  trade  has  en- 
larged itself  with  enlaiged  facilities  of 
carriage  and  coraraunication  ;  national 
wealth  has  proportionately  increased ;  the 
broad  and  unreasonable  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety are  in  some  degree  broken  down ; 
domestic  comforts  are  placed  more  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  poor ;  distant  places 
are  brought  near ;  intercourse  is  facilitat- 
ed ;  and  the  smoke-begrimed  opeiatives 
of  the  town  have  their  pleasant  trips,  and 
are  enabled  on  occasions  to  bask  awhile 
in  heaven's  sunshine,  as  they  gaze  on  the 
well-wooded  hillside,  the  glittering  lake 
and  the  green  valley,  or  as  they  inhale 
the  refreshing  breezes  that  come  from  the 
"  hoary  sea,"  nnthought-of  recreations  in 
olden  time ! 

In  the  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  Iiancashire,  we  know,  had  no 
share  ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  stu- 
pendous agency  our  county  has  a  pecu- 
liar and  preeminent  concern.  Beneath 
ita  surface  lie  coal-beds  in  great  abund- 
ance, which  more  than  compensate  the 
(Sterility  of  the  soil  where  they  are  found. 
The  Boulhern  division  of  the  county,  it  is 
true,  is  almost  destitute  of  iron,  but  it  has 
8  ready  communication  by  rail,  canal,  and 
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Miorcd  eloth.  He  nae  never  seen  after  dlntier,  ex- 
cept by  some  fuiortte  agent,  and  he  »  said,  like 
(Mo  of  old,  to  have  wnrmvd  his  cold  chantitj  every 
erening  with  mellaw  wine,  {Uor.  Car.  iii.  ixi.)  Thia 
tgmet  on  (he  whole  with  what  Lord  Ellemnere  bos 
related  of  him  in  tbe  Quarterly  Bti'Uw.  He  seemB 
to  have  bad  some  presentiment  of  the  reign  of  rail- 
ways. "  At  a  period,"  writPS  Lord  EUeamere, 
"  wheo  he  was  now  beginning  to  reap  the  profit  ot 
Mb  pereeTeranoe  and  sacriEccB,  Lord  Kenjon  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  result.  'Yea,' he  replied, 
'  we  shall  do  well  enoiigb,  if  wi!  can  keep  clear  of 

those  d d  tramways."'     It  is  clear  that  in  1TII6  he 

was  not  wanting  either  In  patriotism  or  money. 
When  Pitt  etarled  his  "  Loyalty  Loan,"  the  Duke 
"  tendered  a  draft  at  sight  on  his  banker  for  £100,- 
000.— TV  Annual  JUgitler,  llee,  quoted  by  Lord 
Stuihope  ia  hit  Lift  o/  Pitt,  vol.  il  p,  3S0. 


sea-coast,  with  Warwickshire,  Stafford- 
shii'e,  Yorkshire,  Furness,  and  Wales, 
where  this  metal  is  plentiful.  Without 
overlooking  oUr  nn rivaled  water-power 
and  convenient  sea-ports,  on  our  coal-beds 
and  minerals,  it  may  be  asserted,  rests 
<  mainly  our  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
\  tile  supremacy.  Then  comes  in  mighty 
steam,  the  oflspriiig  of  our  coal,  and  the 
fellow-worker  with  our  iron ;  and  if  wo 
were  not  at  the  birth  of  the  young  Titan, 
we  have  given  him  plenty  of  employment 
as  he  grew  up;  we  have  arrayed  him  be- 
comingly in  his  working-dress ;  we  have  in- 
vented instruments  by  which  he  might  la- 
bor, and  improved  upon  engines  by  which 
he  might  labor  more  effectually.  In  our 
foundries  he  is  engaged  in  wielding  the 
hammer  that  would  crnsh  the  granite 
rock,  or  driving  the  delicate  lutlic  that 
polishes  the  finest  steel.  In  the  mine  he 
toils  unceasingly,  lightening  labor  in  that 
"  void  abysm."  On  our  railroads  he 
whirls  along  incalculable  burdens  as  light- 
ly as  the  child  drags  its  miniature  wagon. 
From  our  ports  ho  cariies  forth  our  mer- 
ohandise  to  every  land,  almost  in  defiance 
of  the  elements  above  and  tbe  great  deep 
beneath.  Consider  the  action  of  steam 
and  machinery  on  cotton  manufacture 
alone : 

"  WhenArkwriglit(saysDr.  Pairbairn,  in  his 
Address)  patented  bis  water  frames  in  1T6T,  tha 
annual  consumption  of  cotton  was  about  four 
million  pounds  weight.  Now  it  is  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  million  pounds  weight — 
three  hundred  times  as  much.  Within  half  a 
century  the  number  of  spindles  at  work,  spin- 
ning cotton  alone,  has  increased  tenfold;  whilst 
by  superior  mechanism,  each  spindle  produces 
fifty  per  cent  more  yarn  than  on  the  old  system. 
Hence  the  importance  to  which  the  cotton  trade 
has  risen,  equaling  at  the  present  lime  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  three  kingdoms,  or  seventy 
million  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  As  late  as 
1820,  the  power  loom  was  not  in  existence  j 
now  it  produces  fourteen  million  yards  of  cloth, 
or,  in  more  ^miliar  terms,  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  cloth  per  diem.  I  give  these  parti- 
culars to  show  the  immense  power  of  produc- 
tion of  this  country,  and  to  afibrd  some  concep- 
tion of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  machines 
which  effect  such  wonderful  results." 

Nor  is  the  machine  itself  more  wonder- 
ful than  are  the  tools  employed  for  its 
construction  : 

"  When  I  first  entered  this  city  (says  the 
President)  the  whole  of  the  machinery  was  exe- 
cuted by  hand.  Now  every  thing  is  done  by 
machine-tools,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  wbidi 
the  unaided  hand  could  never  accomplish.    The 
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automaton,  or  self-acting  machine-tool,  has 
within  itself  an  almost  creative  pon'er ;  in  fact, 
so  great  are  its  powers  of  adaptation,  that  there 
is  no  operation  of  [he  human  hand  that  it  does 
not  imitata  Fcr  manj  of  thesu  improvements 
the  countrj  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  our 
townsmen,  Mr.  Bichard  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitworth." 

And  further  on,  the  President  alludes 
to  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  latter— a 
man  who  has  raised  himself  from  a  co 
paratively  humble  position  solely  by  1 
energy  and  skill ; 


"  To  Mr.  Whitworth,  mechanical 
dcbted  for  some  of  the  most  accurate  and  deli- 
cate pieces  of  mechanism  ever  executed ;  and 
the  exactitude  he  baa  introduced  into  every  me- 
chanical operation,  will  long  continue  to  be  the  j 
admiration  of  posterity.  His  system  of  screw 
threads  and  gauges  is  now  in  general  use 
throughout  Europe.  We  owe  to  him  a  machine 
for  measuring  with  accuracy  to  the  millionth  of 
an  inch,  employed  in  the  production  of  stand- 
ard gauges ;  and  his  laborious  and  interesting 
experiments  on  fitted  ordnance  have  resulted  in 
the  production  of  a  rifled  small  arm  and  gun, 
which  nave  never  been  surpassed  for  range  and 
precision  of  fire." 

The  science  of  chemistry,  again,  cornea 
within  the  special  cognizance  of  certain 
departments  of  the  Manchester  trade. 
Chemical  theories  on  calico-printing,  dye- 
ing, and  bleaching,  seem  to  be  yet  some- 
what crude  and  iroperfcct  among  us. 
Ilitlicrto  those  engaged  in  tlieso  trades 
have  been  guided  more  by  tlieir  expe- 
rience ns  coloriats  than  by  the  study  of 
chemical  laws  in  the  abstract.  In  France, 
this  science  in  its  application  to  calico- 
printing,  has  been  made  an  especial  sub- 
ject of  investigation  in  the  government 
schools,  and  it  has  consequently  made 
greater  pi-ogress  there  than  in  our  own 
country.  Here,  however,  tlie  subject  is 
attractmg  more  attention  from  year  to 
year ;  fresh  facts  are  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  on  the  nature  of  coloring  mat- 
ters, and  the  application  of  colors;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  that  the  field  of  explore 
ation,  yet  only  imperfectly  worked,  will 
one  day  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  of  dis- 
covery and  of  profit  to  the  scientific  an- 
alyst. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  llie 
President  for  bis  Address,  Lord  Stanley 
dwelt  in  eloquent  terms  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  Lancashire  mind  which  we 
have  been  con^dering. 

"  Lancashire  (he  saiti)  has  contributed  her  full 
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4hare  to  the  long  list  at  English  cultirators  of 
science.  There  are  many  names  which  will  oc- 
cur to  every  one  here — thenamooftheilluatriotiB 
Dalton  ;  Uie  name  of  Dr.  Whewcll,  one  of  tb« 
Srst  mathematicians  of  the  day ;  and  tbe 
name  of  Professor  Owen,  whom  we  have  for- 
tunately present  among  us.  But  passing  from 
this  topic,  1  will  only  saj  this,  that  I  believe  thers 
is  no  city  and  no  district  in  the  country  which 
tias  profiled  more  by  the  practical  applications 
of  science,  than  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  the 
district  of  which  it  is  the  center.  What  is  it 
that  has  made  this  great  metropolis  of  manufhc- 
turing  industry  what  it  is  f  It  is  not  maniud 
labor ;  that  we  hare  every  whore.  It  is  not  tha 
abundance  of  capital ;  for  c:ipital  goes  wherevor 


n  find  ai 


hi 
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coal  under  our  feet,  or  the  water  which  feeds 
our  steam-engines,  nor  is  it  our  proximity  to 
the  sea.  Though  all  these  are  great,  and  eoum 
of  them  indispensable  advantages,  still  they  may 
bo  found  in  other  localities  less  distinguished. 
What,  I  believe,  has  made  usa  race  of  practical 
workers,  is  the  inventive  aptitude,  and  peculiar, 
the  almost  exclusive  devotion  which  has  been 
shown  here  to  the  practical  application  of  scien- 
tific methods  and  processes  to  supply  the  ma- 
terial wants  of  mankind." 

It  ia  in  this  utilii.trian  tarn  of  tbe  Man< 
Chester  mind  which  not  funrcquently  raises 
the  sneer  on  refined  lips.  There  is  some- 
thing ignoble  in  this  toiling  and  moiling  af- 
ter the  useful,  backed  by  the  question, 
"  Whiitcanwemakebyit?''  Well  be  it 
).  This  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
ben  carried  too  fur,  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  no  doubt  there  is  something  more 
sublime  and  spiritual  in  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake.  But  this  is  not 
man  nature's  daily  food."  Men  and 
len  have  to  cat  and  diiiik,  to  be  warm- 
ed and  clothed,  to  be  housed  and  bedded; 
and  in  providing  such  rather  important 
items  of  liourly  existence,  Manchester  has 
done  good  service.  Come,  now,  grumbler 
as  you  are,  be  candid  and  charitable ;  look 
around  you,  and  see  what  yon  owe  to  onr 
energy.  As  a  husband  of  a  stout  wife,  and 
father  of  six  extensively  dressed  daughters, 
calculate  what  yon  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  the  articles  of  dress  merely,  if  our 
Lancashire  faculty  of  invention  bad  not 
been  exerted  in  cheapening  their  produc- 
tion. Each  of  those  dear  pledges  of  af- 
fection is  enveloped  from  head  to  foot, 
from  flounce  to  flannel,  in  our  mannfac- 
tures,  which  we  have  reduced  in  cost  some 
five  or  leu-fold  for  your  benefit.  Look 
around  your  drawing-room,  and  consider 
how  much  you  owe  to  us  for  the  quality 
and  low  piiee  of  macb  of  its  furniture. 
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Your  coals  are  cheapened  through  our 
means ;  your  household  expenditure  is  re- 
duced ;  your  traveling  is  facilitated  ;  your 
general  comforts  are  increased.  Enjoy, 
then,  the  benefits  we  confer  on  you,  and 
be  ashamed  of  your  sneers. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  the  sectional 
meetings  commenced,  and  continued 
throughout  the  session  with  unabated  suc- 
cess. They  were  as  a  rule  well  attended 
both  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
audiences  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  their  prpceedings.  The  several  lecture 
rooms  were  in  the  -very  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city ;  and  there  seemed 
something  like  an  incongruity  in  the  scene 
as  flocks  of  scientific  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  threading  their  way  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  spring  vans 
and  loads  of  calicoes,  as  fat  lurrymen 
were  gee-who-ing  to  the  interruption  of 
learned  conversation,  and  omnibus  con- 
ductors were  touting  for  sedate  philoso- 
phers who  would  not  respond.  It  was 
science  among  cotton  bales.  We  asked 
an  amiable  lurryman  whom  we  knew  what 
this  '•  British  Association"  meant,iand  his 
reply  was :  "  I  dunno  know,  maester ;  but 
it  has  suinmut  to  do  wi'  ateing  an'  drink- 
ing, yo'  may  depend."  In  this  particular, 
we  admit,  Oxford  presented  a  more  con- 
sistent picture.  The  pedestrians  you 
met  there  were  habited  in  academical  cos- 
tume, moving  along  with  classic  step  ;  its 
very  streets  were  silent  and  decorous  : 
there  was  not  an  echo  to  disturb  the  ideal. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told  that 
the  sections  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads — Mathematics  and  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany, 
Physiology,  Geography,  and  Ethnology, 
Economics  and  Statistics,  and  Mechanics. 
If  we  were  to  attempt  to  give  merely  the 
substance  of  one  half  the  papers  that  were 
read  before  them,  it  would  occupy  more 
than  this  number  of  Fraaer  ;  a  brief  pass- 
ing allusion  to  some  of  them  must  there- 
fore suffice. 

Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  opened  the 
mathematical  section  with  a  very  interest- 
ing contribution  "  On  the  Progress  of 
Oelestial  Photography  since  the  Meeting  at 
Aberdeen."  By  improvements  in  that 
marvelous  art  he  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  images  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  in  the 
case  of  comets,  however,  he  had  been  en- 
tirely baffled.  A  very  valuable  "  Report 
CD  the  Manufactures  of  the  South-Lanca- 
shire districts,"  had  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
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Schunck,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  Professor 
Roscoe,  and  was  read  before  the  Chemi- 
cal section.  The  title  does  not  convey 
its  purport ;  it  treated  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts in  their  applicability  to  manufactur- 
ing, bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  pur- 
poses. Our  townsman,  Mr.  Binney,  gave 
a  succinct  and  clear  descnption  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  our  neighborhood. 
Professor  Owen  read  ^wq  short  papers  on 
topics  which  he  seems  to  almost  wrested 
from  others  and  to  have  made  his  own — 
"  On  the  Vertebras  of  the  Mole,"  "  On 
some  Objects  of  Natural  History  from 
the  collection  of  M.  du  Chaillu,"  "  On  a 
Dinosaurian  Reptile  from  the  lower  lias 
of  Charmouth,"  "On  the  Remains  of  a 
Plesiosaurian  Reptile  from  the  Oolitic  for- 
mation in  the  Middle  Island  of  New-Zea- 
land," and  "  On  the  Osteology  and  Den- 
tition of  the  Natives  of  the  Andaman  Is- 
lands." Sir  David  Brewster  contributed 
several  dissertations  on  diflerent  phases  of 
vision.  Du  Chaillu  read  two  papers — 
"  On  the  Geography  and  Natural  History 
of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,"  and  "  On 
the  People  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa," 
which,  however,  did  not  give  any  addi- 
tional information  to  that  contained  in  his 
book  of  adventures.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the 
President  of  the  ethnological  section  — 
and,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the 
most  dogmatic  of  all  the  Presidents — de- 
livered an  address  "  On  the  Antiquity  of 
Man  from  the  Evidence  of  Language,"  in 
which  he  brought  together  a  great  amount 
of  information,  but  deduced  no  logical 
conclusion  whatever  from  his  much-elab- 
orated premises.  There  was  a  discussion 
on  Darwin's  Theory,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fawcett,  to  which  hypothesis  the  same  re- 
mark will  apply.  Darwin's  facts  are  well 
arranged  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  do 
not  prove  his  theory ;  there  is  no  logical 
link  between  the  two.  Dr.  Daubeny  con- 
tributed several  interesting  essays  on  bo- 
tanical and  chemical  subjects.  Professor 
Airy  gave  the  result  of  his  Greenwich  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netic force.  In  the  mechanical  section, 
there  were  some  useful  treatises  produced, 
and  discussions  elicited,  on  such  topics  as 
Steam-ships,  Artillery  versus  Arms,  Iron- 
cased  Ships,  Experimental  Targets,  Iron 
Columns,  Wrought-iron  Bridges  and  Gird- 
ers, and  Enlarged  Projectiles,  in  which 
debates  the  principal  speakers  were  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell, 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  Captain  Blakeley,  Mr.  Vig- 
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noles,  and  Mr.  Bateman.  In  the  Econo- 
mic and  Statistical  department,  our  own 
townsmen  came  out  vigorously ;  and  we 
liad  papers  on  the  Cotton  Trade,  Print- 
ing, Bleaching,  Manchester  Improvements, 
Strikes,  Cooperative  Societies,  Taxation, 
Sanitary  Improvements,  Education,  the 
Census,  Capital  Punishments,  and  ques- 
tions of  a  like  character. 

The  officials  who  have  to  decide  on  the 
papers  to  be  produced,  have  doubtless  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task  ;  and  they  fulfill 
it  very  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  Still 
we  think  they  might  have  curtailed  the 
list  with  advantage,  striking  off  what  was 
very  obscure  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
was  only  commonplace  on  the  other.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  in  his  opening  address 
laid  it  dow^n  with  his  characteristic  good 
sense,  that  "  nothing  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  meeting  which  could  not  be 
comprehended  ipso  facto  by  the  majority 
of  those  present — that  it  was  no  use  to 
bring  complicated  formulae,  which  could 
not  be  understood  without  a  month's 
study  in  a  printed  book."  And  yet  he 
admitted  his  bewilderment  when  his  eye 
met  such  a  thesis  as  this :  "  On  the  Ca- 
nonical Form  of  the  Decadic  Binary  Quan- 
tic."  On  the  other  hand,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
essays  would  have  been  amply  satisfied  by 
their  being  read  before  the  members  of  a 
local  Athenseum  or  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Chronicle, 

The  lion  of  the  meeting  was  unques- 
tionably M.  du  Chaillu.  The  ladies  were 
all  inquiring,  which  is  Du  Chaillu  ?  And 
then  they  were  amazed  to  find  that  this 
gorilla-killer  is  a  little  thin  man,  who  does 
not  look  very  formidable  after  all.  Yes, 
but  his  face  had  been  bronzed  by  an  Af- 
rican sun,  his  moustache  was  very  black, 
and  his  accent  was  quaint  and  foreign,  all 
which  characteristics  are  so  interesting. 
It  is  true  there  were  Anti-Chaillu-ites  of 
the  male  species,  but  they  were  silenced, 
of  course.  Then,  we  think  Professor 
Owen,  his  chivalrous  supporter,  though 
not  a  handsome  man,  was  next  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  His  fine  head — his  mod- 
est but  cool,  self-possessed  manner — the 
interesting  subjects  he  handles  so  well — 
are  all  in  his  favor. 

Professor  Owen  is  a  native  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  he  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  there,*  and  there  also  he  passed 


*  The  Rev,  Mr.  Rowley,  of  Lancaster,  who  has 


'  through  Ids  preparatory  training  for  the 
medical  profession.  We  are  ourself  a  na- 
tive of  the  neighborhood  of  Lancaster, 
and  Owen  used  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house  in  the  holidays,  as  a  friend  of 
some  members  of  the  family  who  were 
our  seniors  ;  he  is  described  as  a  rough, 
straightforward  lad,  without  a  particle  of 
conceit  in  his  composition.  That  he  should 
then  manifest  no  assumption  of  superiori- 
ty, is  reasonable  enough  ;  but  that  he 
should  still  retain  the  same  unpretending 
character,  after  a  course  of  unexampled 
scientific  success,  would  be  more  remark- 
able, did  we  not  generally  find  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  mental  power  is  associated 
with  a  freedom  from  silly  vanity  and  rude 
dogmatism.  It  is  a  vague  sense  of  their 
own  mental  weakness  that  makes  men  ar- 
rogant and  presumptuous.  They  are  de- 
sirous of  compensating  for  want  of  mind 
by  confidence  of  manner.  A  near  relative 
of  our  own  had  the  control  of  a  ducal 
mansion  and  property  near  Lanca.ster  ; 
and  as  the  family  never  resided  there,  pic- 
nic parties  were  occasionally  permitted  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  grounds  and  to 
practice  the  patient  art  of  angling  in  the 
fishponds.  Professor  Owen,  long  after  he 
had  acquired  a  name  of  world-wide  celeb- 
rity, used  to  ask  permission  when  he  came 
down  to  Lancaster,  to  have  an  afternoon's 
fishing  in  the  old  grounds ;  he  would  wend 
his  way  three  miles,  rod  in  hand  and  pan- 
nier on  back,  to  enjoy  himself,  doubtless  ; 
but  not  so  much  in  catching  half  a  dozen 
roach,  with  an  occasional  perch  of  some 
few  ounces  in  weight,  as  in  reviving  old 
recollections  and  youthful  associations,  in 
sauntering  through  pleasure-grounds  link- 
ed with  pleasing  memories,  and  reclining 
under  the  shadow  of  some  ancient  beech, 
while  a  pert  sportive  dace  might  be  mak- 
ing free  with  the  bait  of  the  great  anato- 
mist. He  would  delight  in  spending  a 
solitary  sunny  afternoon,  not  reconstruct- 
ing some  gigantic  skeleton  from  a  few  of 
its  smallest  relics,  bringing  together  like 
the  prophet  in  the  wild  valley  "  bone  to 
his  bone,"  investing  them  with  "  the  sin- 
ews and  the  flesh,"  and  "  covering  them 
with  the  skin  Irom  above,"  but  forgetfid 
of  pre-adamite  creation  in  the  gush  of 
youthful  feelings  long  pent  up,  turning 
back  the  finger  of  time,  reducing  the  man 

now  arrived  at  a  Tory  advanced  age,  can  dwell  with 
a  lively  recollection  on  having  disciplined  and,  we 
trust  for  his  satisfaction,  having  caned  both  Professor 
Owen  and  Dr.  W  he  well.  Master  of  Trinity. 
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into  the  boy,  and  reveling  for  a  space  in 
childish  day-dreams. 

There  were  not  many  incidents  of  a  sa- 
lient kind  in  the  sectional  meetinojs.     Dr. 
Gray  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Zoological  department,  in  reference 
to  the  death-wound  of  the  large  gorilla, 
impugning  in  some  degree  Owen's  state- 
ment on  a  previous  day.     It  was  not  much 
commented  on,  as  the  Professor  had  left 
Manchester.     A  letter  was  also  read  in 
the  same  section  from  Professor  Huxley, 
in  which  he  denied  that  Owen's  distinc- 
tion between  the  brain  of  a  human  being 
and  of  a  gorilla  is  accurate.     He  main- 
tains that  the  hippocampus  minor  is  to  be 
found  in  the  brain  of  the  ape  tribe.    When 
Du  Chaillu  had  finished  one  of  his  read- 
ings, he   was   subjected   to  a  somewhat 
severe  cross-examination    on   his  African 
knowledge  ;  the  interrogation,  however, 
was  not  well  received  by  the  audience. 
In  one  of  the  sections  an  erratic  associate 
got  up  and  declared  that  he  was  permea- 
ted bodily  by  a  powerful  current  of  elec- 
tricity— that  it  had  burnt  a  hole  in  his 
ilannel   shirt   and   discolored   his   watch. 
Ho  pulled  out  his  watch  for  inspection, 
and  would  willingly  no  doubt  have  pulled 
off  his  flannel  for  the  same  purpose.     The 
President,  however,  on  gravely  examin- 
ing the  piece  of  mechanism,  decided  that 
it  was  in  very  serviceable  order  and  not 
at  all  injured.     The  eccentric  member  did 
not  consider  that  he  met  with  becoming 
attention  ;  so  he  issued  a  "  proclamation" 
summonins:   a  meetino:  in  which  he  en- 
gaged  to  elucidate  "  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ;"  but  whether  he  achieved  his  ar- 
duous enterprise  we  never  heard.     The 
only  discussion  of  genuine  liveliness  was 
on  the  Patent  Laws,  in  which  Sir  W.  G. 
Armf»trong,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Lord  Wrottes- 
ley,  Mr.  Groves,  Captain  Blakeley,  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Napier,  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Aston,  and  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  took  part.     Whether  new 
light  was  thrown  on  the  Patent  Laws  we 
pretend  not  to  say ;  but  this  effervescent 
debate  proves  thus  much — that  it  is  every 
day  needs  which  really  come  home  to  the 
heart — that  our  globe  may  revolve,  comets 
burst  on  us,  eclipses  appear,  and  marvel- 
ous discoveries  be  made  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  that 
the  while  the  mind  moves  serenelv  as  the 
moon  itself;  but  only  enter  that  inner- 
most shrine,  that  adytum^  the  breeches- 
pocket  or  the  bank-book,  and  the  heart 


waxes  warm,  the  face  red,  and  the  tongue 
voluble.  What  is  there  for  dinner?  or, 
is  there  any  diimer?  is  a  more  pressing 
problem  than.  Who  inhabit  the  j)lanets  ? 
or,  have  the  planets  any  inhabitants  at 
all? 

But  the   most  popular  entertainments 
of  the  week  were  the  evening  soirees  an<l 
lectures  in   the  Free  Trade   Hall.     The 
large  room  had  been  elegantly  fitted  up 
and  decorated  with  choice  pictures  for  the 
meeting   of   the  Association  ;  and   when 
filled  with  some  three  thousand  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  presented  a  gay  and  pleas- 
ing sight,  without  any  reference  to  scien- 
tific  attractions.     Then  some  of  our  best 
organists  were  engaged,  and  played  at  in- 
tervals selections  from  the  music  of  our 
great  masters  on  the  fine  instrument  which 
is  in  the  hall.     Here  the  ladies  were  at 
home ;  it  might  be  a  question   how  far 
they  had  been  able  to  follow  in  the  morn- 
ing that  paper  On  tlic  Theory  of  Glacial 
Motion;  but  now  the  eye  was  fascinated 
by  agreeable  scenes,  and  the  ear  entranced 
with  harmonious  sounds,  and  the  thoughts 
engaged  in  interesting  conversation,  with- 
out any  anxious  study  or  sense  of  mental 
perplexity. 

On  the  Thursday  evening  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  first-class  microscopes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  microscopical  section 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and   Philo- 
sophical Society.     In  all  there  were  some 
hundred  and  fifteen  instruments  with  their 
respective   curious   objects — an   unprecf- 
dented  number  to  be  collected  under  one 
roof.     The  Manchester  Literary  and  Plu- 
losophical  Society  is  an  institution  venern- 
ble  in  years  and  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  science.     Among  its  members,  past  and 
present,  honorary  and  ordinary,  we  find 
many  distinguished  names;  and  discover- 
ies have  emanated  from  it  of  world-wide 
celebrity.     The  results  of  Dr.  Dalton's  re- 
searches were  for  the  most  part  first  pub- 
lished in  its  memoirs;  the  original  concep- 
tion of  his  Atomic  Theory  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  his  essay  on  mixed  gases.* 
We  have  the  germs  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
future  discoveries  in  some  of  his  |)apers 
read  before  the  Society.     Li  his  memoirs 
we  first  find  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Joule's 
researches  into  the  laws  of  elastic  fluids. 
There  also  were  originally  made  known 
the  results  of  some  of  Professor  Ilodirkin- 


*  Memoirs  of  Dr,  Dalton^  by  Dr.  Henry,  pp.  24 
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son's  experiments — to  whose  life  of  pa- 
tient investigation  and  recent  death  the 
president  made  graceful  allusion  in  his 
opening  address. 

On  the  Friday  evening,  Professor  Mill- 
er delivered  in  the  Concert  Hall  a  lecture 
"  on  the  Spectrum  Analysis,'*  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  and  some  difficulty. 
We  should  despair  of  making  it  intelligi- 
ble to  our  readers,  even  if  our  space  per- 
mitted the  trial ;  but  the  Professor,  with 
his  abundant  illustrations,  succeeded  in 
leaving  a  general  idea  of  it  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  He  traversed  the  path  of 
discovery  on  this  subject  step  by  step, 
from  the  researches  of  Newton  to  those 
of  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen,  showing  how 
these  investigations  revealed  to  us,  not 
only  something  of  the  nature  of  those  dis- 
tant solar  orbs  which  stud  the  firmament, 
but  also  substances  so  minute  as  to  have 
hitherto  defied  all  the  powers  of  analysis 
and  the  subtlest  chemical  skill.  "What 
a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  intellect  it 
was,"  said  Dr.  Robinson,  on  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  "  even  to 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  sun ;  to 
pass  over  that  vast  field  that  separated 
him  from  us,  and  to  weigh  that  great  orb 
iii  the  balance,  and  to  say  that  it  was  of 
such  a  specific  gravity !  By  the  marvel- 
ous powers  of  sight — those  powers  which 
linked  together  for  us  distant  portions  of 
space  —  it  might  be  conceived  that  we 
could  pass  over  that  enormous  void  ;  but 
what  a  triumph  it  was  to  say  that  we  could 
travel  there  with  the  understanding — to 
say  that  the  sun  was  of  such  a  magnitude, 
of  such  a  gravity,  contained  such  elements, 
was  composed  of  such  substances,  and  was 
a  part  of  our  system,  bound  to  us  by  a 
community  of  elements !" 

On  the  Saturday  evening  the  soiree  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  might  be  termed 
mngical  without  indulging  in  rhetorical 
hyperbole.  Arranged  in  the  central  part 
of  the  room  were  nearly  eighty  telegraph- 
ic instruments,  illustrative  of  the  progress- 
ive improvement  in  their  structure,  and 
of  their  varieties  as  in  present  use.  Mr. 
Grove  gave  a  very  instructive  address  of 
half  an  hour  on  the  history  of  the  tele- 
graph, tracing  the  several  steps  of  inven- 
tion whereby  it  had  arrived  at  its  present 
completeness.  Then  messages  were  dis- 
patched from  the  hall  to  distant  parts, 
each  of  which  received  an  almost  immedi- 
ate answer.  Can  you  in  your  imagination 
picture  a  scene  of  more  lively  interest  ? 


The  wildest  fancies  of  Eastern  romance 
never  came  up  to  the  reality  as  here 
brought  before  the  eyes.  A  hall  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  and  size,  splendidly 
fitted  up,  overcrowded  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  beauty  and  fashion,  of  philo- 
sophy and  commerce  I  the  eye  resting  on 
fair  faces,  rich  dresses,  gay  colors  in  mo- 
tion, intellectual  features,  wherever  it 
turned  I  Then  we  hear  the  whirring  of 
wires,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  flashes  of 
the  electric  spark,  and  the  click  of  the  tel 
egraphic  instrument.  Kext  a  message  is 
dispatched  to  St.  Petersburgh — "  What  is 
the  time  and  how  is  the  weather?"  — 
and  the  reply  is  almost  instantaneous — 
"  Weather  beautiful,  sky  clear,  time  10*52, 
temperature  12^  degrees  Reaumur."  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  the  question  must  be 
speeded  on  to  Moscow,  whence  also  comes 
an  immediate  answer.  Nay,  more — com- 
munication is  opened  with  Odessa,  and 
still  further,  with  Nicolaief ;  and  had  not 
a  violent  stonn  intervened  in  some  un- 
known locality,  it  would  have  been  carried 
to  Taganrog  on  the  north-east  coast  of  tlic 
Sea  of  Azof.  As  it  was,  there  were  com- 
pliments interchanged  in  sixty  seconds 
between  that  hall  and  some  bleak,  dreary 
place  twenty-eight  hundred  miles  away. 
It  is  with  majestic  power  that  the  Greek 
poet  describes  how  the  lamp  of  fire  flash- 
ed from  promontory  to  hill,  from  hill  to 
shore,  from  shore  to  isle,  from  isle  to 
watch-tower,  skimming  over  ocean,  and 
lake,  and  plain,  till  the  message  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  was  conveyed  from 
the  burning  city  to  the  haughty  Queen 
Clytemnestra  in  her  halls  at  Argos  ;* 
there  is  something  grand  and  graphic  in 
the  onward  speeding  of  the  fiery  cross  of 
Roderick  Dhu ;  there  is  a  spirit-stirring 
dash  in  Macaulay's  description  of  the  tel- 
egraphic rousing  of  the  nation  by  watch- 
fires,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  ex- 
pected on  our  shores ;  but  all  these  poetic 
descriptions,  beautiful  as  they  may  be — 
strained  as  the  mind  must  have  been  to 
summon  images  from  the  realms  of  fancy 
to  produce  them — how  tame  are  they  in 
comparison  with  such  a  scene  as  is  here 
exhibited  in  fact,  when  the  spark  of 
heaven  is  made  the  messenger  of  man, 
and  does  his  bidding  at  the  speed  of  two 
hundred  thousand  miles — as  much  as  eight 
times  round  the  earth — ^in  the  space  of  a 
single  second ! 

*.£8chjla&:  Agamemnon^  1,  27S-807. 
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On  the  Monday  evening  the  lecture  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  late  eclipse 
was  a  great  treat.    What  a  pleasing  im- 
pression does  Professor  Airy  leave  upon 
the  mind,  not  so  much  from  that  unri- 
valed mathematical   genius    with   which 
he  is  confessedly  gifted,  as  from  his  affa- 
bility and  good-humor !     He  seems  to  be 
a  man  who  would  adapt  his  conversation 
to  the  capacity  of  a  child  with  as  much 
genial  kindliness  as  he  would  discuss  some 
abstruse  problem  with  the  mathematician. 
His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  or- 
rery and  numerous  drawings  of  eclipses 
under  every  phase.    He  exhibited  also 
very  effectively  the  process  of  the  polari- 
zation of  light.    After  the  lecture,  Mr. 
Warren   de  la  Rue  projected  upon  the 
screen  the  two  photographs  he  had  taken 
of  the  eclipse,  which  were  singularly  strik- 
ing and  beautiful.     Professor  Airy's  voice 
was  too  weak  for  a  room  so  large  and  over- 
crowded ;  but  they  who  could  not  hear 
from  the  distance  kept  quiet  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  could.     We  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  speakers  called  popular, 
and  who   thought  themselves  somewhat, 
put  down  ruthlessly  on  that  platform  by 
an  assembly  which  could  not  hear  ;  but 
the  visitors  on  this  occasion  maintained  a 
becoming    and    respectful    stillness,   and 
there  was  never  the  slightest  prospect  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal  being  Free-trad e- 
hall-ed. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  an  incident 
preceding  the  lecture  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  our  people.  In  consequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  hall  no  places 
could  be  obtained  near  the  platform ;  but 
unluckily  some  gentlemen  who  were  per- 
spiring in  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  reserved  seats,  empty 
and  tempting.  Now,  Manchester  hates 
monopoly ;  the  name  of  protectionist  is 
an  abomination  to  it ;  besides,  monopoly 
in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  1  Gradually  we 
observed  a  moving  of  heads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reserved  seats — a  swfiying 
about  as  if  certain  bodies  were  put  under 
particular  pressure  ;  then  exclamations 
arose,  apparently  of  defiance  between  the 
propelling  and  the  resistant  forces ;  it  was 
a  question  between  anti-monopoly  and 
police  protection.  All  the  time  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  his  address,  looked  down 
from  his  altitude  with  philosophic  compos- 
ure, as  thousjh  he  had  witnessed  such  scenes 
before.    At  length  the  barrier  gave  way, 


and  the  anti-monopolists  rushed  into  the 
reserved  seats.  We  marked  one  brave 
combatant  in  particular,  who  took  up  a 
conspicuous  position  ;  he  was  round-faced, 
corpulent,  and  palpitating ;  his  white 
waist-coat  and  his  shirt-front  were  disor- 
dered ;  he  hitched  up  first  one  shoulder 
and  then  the  other,  as  though  his  braces 
were  deranged  ;  he  moved  restlessly  even 
on  the  favored  seat,  as  though  his  trows- 
ers  were  not  comfortabje ;  he  wiped  his 
forehead  convulsively  with  his  white  hand- 
kerchief; and  he  glanced  defiantly  on  all 
the  people  before  him,  much  as  we  might 
suppose  Tom  Assheton  Smith  did  when 
the  mob  persisted  in  drowning  his  oratory, 
and  he,  desirous  of  changing  the  mode 
of  dialectics,  challenged  the  best  man  of 
the  crowd  to  a  fair  stand  up-fight.  Our 
friend's  tumultuous  emotions  might  per- 
haps subside  under  the  oil  of  science,  as 
the  storm  abated  when  the  Ledaean  star 
arose ;  *  but  we  fear  much  that  he  would 
only  enter  imperfectly  into  the  arcana  of 
eclipses  and  the  polarization  of  light. 

The  last  soiree  was  as  well  attended  as 
the  preceding  ones.  There  was  on  the 
occasion  an  exhibition  of  botanical  and 
zoological  specimens,  numerous  and  choice, 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Field  Naturalists'  Society.  This 
association  is  mainly  indebted  for  what 
success  it  has  achieved  to  Mr.  Leo  H. 
Grindon,  a  naturalist  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, by  whom  a  paper  "  On  the  Flora 
of  Manchester"  was  read  before  the  Bo- 
tanical section.  The  members  dui-ing  the 
summer  months  take  Saturdav  afternoon 
excursions  into  the  country  by  rail  and 
otherwise ;  and  as  ladies  are  of  the  com- 
pany, we  may  conclude  that  the  trips  are 
agreeable,  if  not  altogether  devoted  to 
science.  How  far  all  may  add  to  their 
zoological  knowledge  and  botanical  speci- 
mens, we  can  not  say  ;  but  they  will  add 
to  their  health  by  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  country,  and  they  will  share  in  and 
diffuse  a  rational  enjoyment. 

**  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  all  present 
(said  Dr.  Lankester,  in  a  very  efTectiyo  address 
delivered  on  the  occasion)  to  find  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  smoke  —  in  the  midst 
of  these  tall  chimneys — there  was  still  a  hwirt 
beating  in  sympathy  with  green  fields  and  the 
beautiful  flowers.  They  were  delighted  to  find 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  a  club — a 
field  naturalists'  club — had  been  established ;  not 

»  Hor.  Odes,  i.  25. 
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a  cliib  of  dry  scientific  Btudents  who  studied 
their  specimens  in  their  doBets  with  their  books, 
but  a  cUib  of  men  and  women,  with  hearts  frc>h 
enough  to  glow  with  delight  when  they  met  ihe 
green  fields,  and  the  bright  flowers,  and  the 
beautiful  creatures  with  which  God  had  adorned 
the  earth." 

On  looking  back  over  the  week's  session, 
a  bystander  might  perhaps  be  impressed 
wiih  the  notion  tliai  but  few  new  truths 
had  been  elicited,  but  few  doubtful  specu- 
lations cleared  up,  but  few  discoveries 
achieved  in  the  limitless  region  of  tlie 
unknown.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  process  of  discovery  is  a  tardy 
one ;  tlie  whole  science  of  physics  is  one 
of  induction  ;  and  this  procedure  is  slow, 
if  it  is  to  be  sure.  The  meta))hysicai  and 
moral  sciences  have  advanced  but  little 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  nor  is  there 
any  scope  for  their  progression,  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  subject-matter ; 
but  physical  science  has  only  been  com- 
mencing its  onward  march  in  earnest  with- 
in a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
:*.ollective  gathering  of  one  year's  truths 
may  seem  to  be  small,  but  it  is  merely  tlie 
addition  to  the  previously  accumulated 
mass.  The  i-iTKJTijfijf  of  the  Greeks  im- 
plies a  step  onward  ;  and  at  every  meet- 
incr  of  the  British  Association  there  is  some 
furtlier  advance  into  the  Cimmerian  re- 
gion of  the  imdiscovered — some  liigher 
stand-point  taken  in  the  atmosphere  of 
knowledge — ^some  observable  ascent  into 
the  dark  defiles  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
nature.  Consider,  not  how  much  one  year 
or  one  session  has  brought  to  light,  but 
liowmuch  has  been  recovered  from  ob- 
scurity since  the  formation  of  the  society. 
If  but  a  few  shells  yearly  be  picked  up  by 
the  side  of  the  great  ocean  truth,  tlie 
museum  is  enlarging  silently  and  gradualy ; 
and  we  are  permitted  to  inspect  at  our 
leisure  those  articles  of  rarity  which  have 
cost  the  philosphers  so  much  labor, 
anxiety,  and  time  in  the  search. 

The  museum  of  inductive  truth  is  now 
coextensive  with  the  world.  Philoso- 
])her8  pass  away ;  but  their  contributions 
to  this  world-wide  exposition  of  facts  re- 
main behind.  Particular  languages  are 
so  generally  intelligible,  that  a  discovery 
in  one  tongue  becomes  a  discovery  among 
all  civilized  nations.  Intercourse  between 
the  ends  of  the  earth  is  now  so  compara- 
tively easy  and  rapid,  that  the  knowledge 
of  one  hemisphere  is  equally  shared  by 
the  other.    Discoveries  may  be  concealed 


\  for  a  time;  the  spread  of  invention  may 
for  a  while  be  restricted  by  laws;  bnt  the 
truth  developed  by  the  individual  soon 
becomes  the  property  of  the  world.  A»d 
more  than  all,  science  is  indebted  for  its 
duration  to  one  of  its  own  ofTspring,  the 
marvelous  art  of  printing.  Without  this, 
we  can  have  no  guarantee  but  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  or  the  devastation  of  king- 
doms, or  political  revolutions,  or  national 
decay,  arts  may  perish  and  knowledge 
vanish  away.  It  has  been  so  in  former 
times.  The  literary  products  of  mighty 
minds  have  crumbled  away  and  gom? 
forever  ;  the  light  of  discovery  has  been 
re  clouded ;  science,  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments, has  gone  out,  leaving  succeeding 
generations  darker  than  their  predecess- 
ors ;  inventions  have  been  lost,  and  been 
revived  after  the  lapse  of  ages;  specimens 
of  art  have  coinc  down  to  us  from  remote 
antiquity,  which  bafile  tlie  ingenuity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  defy  our  attempts 
at  imitation.  But  this  gradual  extinction 
of  the  lamp  of  knowledge  can  not  be  ai>- 
preh ended  now.  The  known  is  stereo- 
typed in  a  thousand  forms,  and,  so  far  from 
being  stationary,  is  borne  over  land  and 
sea,  to  be  reproduced  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  to  endure,  we-  may  sup- 
pose, so  long  as  the  earth  ^hall  endure. 

To  some  minds  there  is  a  justifiable 
cause  for  alarm  in  this  intense  love  of  in- 
vestigation and  this  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  They  are  in  perpetual  dread 
lest  the  discoveries  of  pliysical  science 
should  come  into  collision  with  divine  rev- 
elation. But  while  we  advocate  ever  a 
reverential  investigation  into  the  secret 
things  of  the  material  world,  we  would  ven- 
ture to  ask  whether  the  very  sensitiveness 
of  such  men,  springing  through  it  does 
out  of  a  good  motive,  may  not  in  its  exces8 
injure  the  very  cause  of  divine  truth 
which  they  are  so  anxious  to  maintain  ? 
We  will  not  call  this,  as  Lord  Macau  lay 
does  in  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the 
missionary,  "  a  blundering  piety  ;"  but  it 
is  often  prejudicial  in  its  effects.  There 
will  be  found  no  discrepancy  whatever  be- 
tween the  terms  of  revelation  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science  which  the  sin- 
cerest  Christian  may  not  willingly  allow. 
It  resolves  itself  mainly  into  a  question  of 
words.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  divine 
revelation  to  teach  the  laws  of  physical 
science.  Revelation,  strictly  speaking,  is 
concerned  only  with  mattera  above  the 
investigation  of  unaided  reason ;  the  hid- 
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don  things  of  creation  are  properly  left 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
alone.  Why  reveal  what  is  not  essential 
to  our  eternal  weUiare,  and  what  our  intel- 
lect can  sufficiently  explore  for  any  need- 
ful purpose?  Whatever  statements  are 
made  in  Scripture  on  natural  laws  are 
but  incidental  to  the  main  design,  and 
were  clearly  intended  to  be  in  consistency 
witii  the  intellectual  advancement  of  tiie 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Could  it  have  been  otherwise?     Would 


not  scientific  explanations  have  been  the 
means  of  darkening  spiritual  knowledge  ? 
Should  we  not  have  suspected  the  genuhic- 
ness  of  a  writing  which  propounded  cer- 
tain minute  laws  of  astronomy,  for  exam- 
ple, in  scientific  terms  some  thousands  of 
years  before  they  could  be  comprehended  ? 
The  language  of  Scripture  in  the  merely 
subordinate  description  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is  evidently  addressed  to  the  eye, 
and  senses,  and  comprehension  of  men  in 


their  existing  state. 


R.  L. 
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QUEEN  H  OR  TENSE,  MOTHER  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


Kbcently  great  sensation  was  excited 
among  English  readers  by  the  publication 
of  the  life  of  that  great  and  good  woman, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  our  present 
paper  we  propose  to  run  through  the  life- 
history  of  another  very  remarkable  woman, 
the  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French,  whose  memory  has  been  strangely 
disregarded  in  this  country.  We  are 
therefore  glad  to  see  a  memoir  of  her  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  and,  en  attendatit^ 
offer  our  readers  the  following  details : 

Hortense  was  the  daughter  of  Viscount 
de  Beauharnois,  who  had  married,  against 
the  wish  of  his  relatives.  Mademoiselle 
Tascher  de  la  Pegarie,  of  Martinique.  The 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  it  was 
only  the  fact  of  two  children  being  born 
to  them  that  prevented  their  separation. 
At  last  the  disputes  became  so  violent 
that  the  wife  determined  to  return  to  her 
island  home,  taking  her  little  daughter 
with  her.  Ere  long,  however,  the  revo- 
lution reached  Martinique,  and  Josephine 
had  to  fly  with  Hortense,  and  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  on  board  a  merchant- 
man while  the  maternal  house  was  burn- 
ing. On  her  return  to  Paris,  the  Viscount 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  see  her,  but, 
by  the  intercession  of  friends,  they  were 
brought  together  again,  only  to  be  parted 
and  lorever  by  the  revolution. 

The  Viscount  received  a  high  command 


in  the  republican  army,  but,  being  de- 
nounced as  an  aristocrat,  was  sent  to  pri- 
son and  condemned  to  death.  Josephine 
interceded  on  his  behalf,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  in  her  .turn  was  shut  up  in  the  pri- 
son of  Sainte-Pelagie.  The  children  would 
have  starved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  Madame  Holstein,  who,  at  her  own 
peril,  gave  them  shelter.  Josephine  was 
herself  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and 
would  doubtless  have  sliared  her  husband's 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre.  She  quitted  the  prison,  but 
it  was  as  a  beggar. 

Josephine  found  a  kind  friend,  however, 
in  Madame  Tallien,  who  interceded  with 
her  husband  to  remove  the  sequestration 
from  the  Beauharnois  estates,  and  in  the 
mean  while  invited  the  family  frequently 
to  dinner,  on  the  stipulation  that  they 
brought  their  own  bread,  which  was  an 
article  of  luxury  in  Paris,  as  it  threatens 
to  become  again  ere  long.  On  many  oc- 
casions, however,  Josephine  was  too  poor 
to  buy  bread,  and  had  to  depend  for  her 
supply  on  the  charity  of  friends.  When 
her  estates  were  restored  to  her,  all  this 
changed :  Eugene  doffed  his  blouse  and 
gave  up  the  carpentry  trade  to  begin  his 
military  education,  while  Hortense  re- 
mained with  her  mother,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  best  masters  Paris 
could  produce. 
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It  was  at  Madame  Tallien's  house  that 
Josephine  met  Napoleon,  and  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  young  general, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  her  friends, 
who  saw  in  him  a  soldier  and  nothing 
more.  Napoleon  was  any  thing  but  a 
lady's  man,  and  paid  them  the  quaintest 
compliments.  Thus  he  said  once  to  the 
Duchess  of  Chevreuil :  "  What  splendid 
red  hair  you  have !"  To  which  the  lady 
replied :  *'  Very  possibly,  sire ;  but  it  is 
the  first  time  a  man  has  told  me  so." 
But,  for  all  that,  he  had  eyes  for  Jose- 
phine's beauty,  and  was  ready  to  give  up 
his  ambitious  dreams  to  live  happy  with 
her. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  honeymoon  was 
over  the  ambitious  dreams  returned, 
however,  with  full  force,  and  Bonaparte 
started  for  Italy,  taking  Eugene  with  him, 
while  Hortense  was  sent  to  Madame  Cam- 
pan's  school,  where  she  spent  several  happy 
years  with  her  aunt,  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
and  her  cousin,  Stephanie  de  Beauharnois. 
When  the  republican  general  left  France 
again  for  Egypt,  Hortense's  education 
was  completed,  and  she  returned  home 
to  be  a  consolation  to  her  mourning  mo- 
ther. Napoleon's  absence  lasted  six  years, 
during  which  Hortense  grew  in  grace  and 
beauty,  knowing  no  cares,  and  these  were 
probably  the  happiest  days  of  her  event- 
ful life. 

With  Napoleon's  return  the  fate  of  the 
revolution  was  sealed  :  he  moved  to  the 
Tuileries  as  First  Consul,  and  Josephine 
and  Hortense  became  the  leaders  of  soci- 
ety. Ere  long  she  fell  a  victim  to  love's 
young  dream :  she  became  attached  to 
Duroc,  the  consul's  aide-de-camp,  and  her 
father  did  not  object  to  the  match.  But 
Josephine  had  other  views  for  her  daugh- 
ter :  she  knew  the  enmity  Napoleon's 
brothers  bore  her,  and  resolved  to  seek 
an  ally  among  them.  This  could  be  most 
easily  effected  by  giving  Hortense  as  wife 
to  Louis. 

After  repeated  solicitations.  Napoleon 
reluctantly  assented  to  the  marriage,  but 
only  on  condition  that  Duroc's  sincerity 
should  be  first  tested.  A  message  was 
sent  the  aide-de-camp  through  Bourrienne 
that  Napoleon  consented  to  his  marriage 
with  Hortense,  but  he  would  be  at  once 
expected  to  leave  Paris,  as  the  First  Con- 
sul did  not  care  to  have  a  son-in-law  in 
the  house.  Duroc  refused  the  alliance, 
and  Josephine  triumphed.  She  worked 
on  Hortense's  pride  until  she  consented 


to  give  her  hand  to  Louis.  The  young 
couple  hardly  knew  each  other,  but  Na- 
poleon's will  was  law,  and  they  went  to 
the  altar  with  loathing  in  their  hearts. 
In  his  own  case  Napoleon  had  been  satis- 
fied with  a  civil  marriage,  but  the  marriage 
of  Hortense  had  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Church — perhaps  to  render  it  indissolu- 
ble, for  Napoleon  regarded  Hortense's 
children  as  his  future  heirs.  As  Provi- 
dence had  not  blessed  him  with  children, 
he  was  resolved  to  act  as  a  father  to  the 
family  his  beloved  step-daughter  might 
have. 

From  the  outset  they  were  an  unhappy 
couple.  Hortense  wept  the  live-long  day, 
while  her  husband  was  gloomy  and  ill- 
tempered.  She  detested  him  for  accept- 
ing her  hand  while  knowing  that  she  loved 
another;  while  he  hated  her,  in  his  turn, 
for  marrying  him,  although  he  had  never 
spoken  of  love  to  her.  They  had  both 
obeyed  the  iron  will  that  dictated  laws 
not  only  to  France,  but  to  his  own  family, 
and  the  consciousness  of  compulsion  rose  as 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  them. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  love  each  other, 
or  to  find  that  happiness  together  which 
they  were  forbidden  seeking  elsewhere. 

In  their  strange  confidence  the  young 
people  went  even  so  far  as  to  tell  one  an- 
other that  they  could  never  be  lovers,  but 
they  pitied  each  other  so  sincerely,  that 
this  pity  might  have  been  converted  with 
time  into  love.  Louis  would  sit  for  hours 
by  his  wife's  side  trying  to  dispel  the  cloud 
on  her  brow,  while  Hortense  was  begin- 
ning to  regard  it  as  her  most  saored  duty 
to  greet  her  husband  kindly. 

"  If  I  give  yon  a  son,"  Hortense  would 
say,  with  a  smile,  '^  and  when  he  addresses 
you  by  the  sweet  name  of  father,  you 
will  forgive  me  for  being  his  mother.** 

"And  when  you  press  your  son*  to  your 
heart,  and  feel  how  madly  you  love  him,'* 
Louis  said,  "  then  you  will  pardon  me  for 
being  your  husband,  or,  at  any  rate,  no 
longer  hate  me,  for  I  shall  be  the  &ther 
of  your  beloved  child." 

Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they 
might  have  learned  to  respect,  even  lovo 
each  other,  but  calumny  interfered.  A 
rumor  spread  through  Paris  that  Napo- 
leon himself  was  the  father  of  Hortense's 
child.  It  was  exi>ected  that  Napoleon 
would  be  so  horrified  at  this  foul  tale  that 
he  would  at  once  send  Louis  and  Hortense 
away,  and  thus  Josej)hine  would  once 
again  be  left  defenseless.    When  Hortense 
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beard  this  rumor,  she  fell  insensible  at  her 
mother's  feet,  and  not  long  after  gave 
birth  to  a  still-born  child. 

When  Hortcnse  again  arose  from  her 
couch  she  sought  relief  in  society,  and  in 
her  salons  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France  were  wont  to  assemble.  At  length 
some  degree  of  comfort  was  restored  her, 
for  at  the  period  of  the  imperial  coronation 
a  son  was  bom  to  her — the  future  heir  of 
France.  Ere  long,  too,  and  Louis  became 
a  king,  but  this  only  increased  the  sorrow 
of  the  ill-assorted  pair.  In  Paris  they 
were  enabled  to  forget,  but  in  Holland 
they  would  be  compelled  to  live  together. 
Still  Louis  was  compelled  to  obey,  and 
resolved  that,  as  destiny  compelled  him 
to  be  a  king,  he  would  perform  his  regal 
duties  so  that  they  would  be  a  blessing  to 
his  subjects. 

While  in  Holland,  Hortense  gave  birth 
to  two  more  boys.  Napoleon  Louis  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  but  her  first-born,  her 
darling,  Napoleon  Charles,  died  of  the 
small-pox.  This  loss  was  too  much  for 
her  :  combined  with  her  husband's  irrita- 
ble temper  it  crushed  her  to  the  earth, 
and  she  sought  shelter  and  consolation  in 
her  mother's  arms.  But  Josephine  her- 
self needed  words  of  comfort  to  bo  ad- 
dressed to  her,  for  her  husband  had  re- 
solved on  carrying  his  long-meditated 
design  of  a  divorce,  and,  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  wittily  remarked :  "A  virgin  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Minotaur. » 
When  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was 
effected,  Josephine  retired  to  Malmaison, 
and  Hortense  implored  the  Emperor  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple, in  which  wish  Louis  joined.  But 
Napoleon  was  inexorable,  and  Louis  re- 
turned to  Holland  more  gloomy  than 
ever,  while  Hortense,  by  the  Emperor's 
express  orders,  remained  in  Paris  for  a 
season  with  her  two  sons.  At  the  new 
marriage  festivities  she  held  the  train  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  did  so  without  a  murmur. 

Fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for  Hor- 
tense :  her  husband,  faithful  to  his  duties 
as  monarch,  aroused  the  wrath  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  eventually  drove  him  from  the 
throne  because  he  studied  the  prosperity 
of  his  new  country  more  than  the  inter- 
ests of  France.  King  Louis  descended 
from  his  throne  and  retired  to  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  where  he  lived  as  the  Count  of 
St.  Leu.  But  when  misfortunes  fell  upon 
his  brother  he  forgot  all  private  feelings, 


'  and  returned  to  Paris  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

And  Napoleon  required  assistance  if  he 
was  to  maintain  his  throne.  On  his  return 
from  Moscow  ho  ordered  Hortense  to 
drown  the  memory  of  the  past  by  brilliant 
balls,  but  the  crippled,  mutilated  soldiers 
were  not  fitted  for  the  joys  of  the  revel. 
All  Paris  suffered  from  a  foreboding  of 
what  was  about  to  happen,  and  Hortense, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  wretched  of  all  in 
that  great  city,  for  she  felt  that  all  was 
lost,  even  before  the  cry  ran  through  the 
streets :  "  The  Cossacts  are  coming  I" 
But  she  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
Paris  even  when  the  Emperor  fled,  and  it 
was  not  till  her  husband  threatened  to 
tear  her  children  from  her  if  she  remained, 
that  she  consented  to  join  Josephine  at 
her  chateau  of  Navarre. 

In  her  adversity.  Queen  Hortense  had 
one  sincere  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. At  an  early  period  he  proceeded  to 
Malmaison  to  see  the  two  ladies,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
their  fate.  He  it  was  who  induced  Hor- 
tense to  give  up  her  idea  of  emigrating  to 
Martinique  with  her  two  boys,  and  remain 
in  France.  But  fresh  troubles  were  in 
store  for  her :  ever  since  Napoleon's  exile 
to  Elba,  Josephine  had  slowly  pined  away, 
and  she  received  her  death-blow  when  the 
Duke  of  Blacas  proposed  to  remove  the 
body  of  Hortense's  first-born  son  from 
Notre-Dame,  and  place  it  in  an  ordinary 
cemetery. 

The  news  of  her  death  ran  through 
Paris,  and  created  a  profound  sensation, 
for  Josephine  had  made  herself  generally 
beloved.  Carriages  crowded  the  road  to 
Malmaison,  the  owners  of  which  testified 
their  respect  to  the  ex-Empress.  Even 
the  royalists  had  a  word  in  her  favor  :  the 
King's  favorite,  Madame  du  Cayla,  said, 
for  instance :  "  What  an  interesting  wo- 
man was  that  incomparable  Josephine! 
What  kindness,  tact,  and  moderation 
there  was  in  all  she  did !  It  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  good  taste  that  she 
should  die  at  this  moment." 

The  Queen  had  been  removed  almost  by 
force  to  St.  Leu,  where  Alexander  spent 
his  last  evening  prior  to  his  departure  for 
England.  He  gave  her  much  good  ad- 
vice how  to  conduct  herself,  and,  as  ho 
knew  how  adverse  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  to 
all  the  Napoleons,  he  appointed  a  special 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  through  whom 
her  letters  should  pass.    But  Hortense  felt 
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tliat  her  period  of  adversity  had  arrived,  ' 
and  that   she   would    have   to    struggle 
against  calumny  to  maintain  the  name  of 
her  family  unstained.     Her  previsions  did 
not  deceive  her. 

Strange  events  occurred  in  Paris  during 
the  abode  of  Napoleon  at  Elba.  The 
Bourbons  seemed  to  have  awaked  from  a 
long  lethargy,  and  were  quite  astounded 
at  finding  the  children  they  had  left  in 
arms  grown-up  men.  The  King  was  the 
best  of  a  bad  lot,  and  did  not  at  all  stom- 
ach the  homage  paid  to  his  "  dear  friends 
the  enemy,"  as  he  sarcastically  tenned 
them.  Still,  he  was  dreadfully  embarrass- 
ed how  to  treat  Eugene  and  Hortense  ; 
the  latter  he  tried  to  elevate  to  the  rank 
of  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  as  a  plain  Mademoi- 
selle de  Beauharnois,  while  at  his  inter- 
view with  Eugene,  he  addressed  him  as 
Marshal  of  France.  But  both  defeated 
him  by  their  straightforwardness,  and 
Louis  XVIIL  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  somebody  had  ruled  in  France 
during  his  absence,  which  he  would  have 
so  gladly  ignored. 

In  other  respects  nothing  was  altered, 
and  the  old  court  ceremonial  flounshed 
magnificently  again.  Nor  was  impudence 
wanting.  At  one  of  the  first  dinners 
Louis  XVIIL  gave  to  the  allies,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  pointed  to  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Baden,  and  said  :  "  Is  not 
that  the  prince  who  married  a  princess  of 
Napoleon's  manufacture  ?  What  weak- 
ness to  ally  one's  self  ^vith  that  general  I'* 
Considering  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  sat  on  her  other  side,  and  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  were  both  allied  to  "  that  gen- 
eral," this  remark  displayed  profound  ig- 
norance, or  consummate  assurance. 

The  worst  of  the  whole  party  were  the 
wicked  old  emigres,  who  returned  with  all 
their  vices  unannealed.  On  one  occasion 
the  Marquis  of  Chimene  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauraquais  met  in  the  king's  ante-cham- 
ber— two  old  heroes  of  that  frivolous  age, 
when  the  boudoir  and  the  petites  maisons 
were  the  battle-field,  and  the  victor's 
crown  was  composed  of  myrtles  instead 
of  laurels. 

\  The  King,  as  we  said  before,  was  the 
cleverest  of  all,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
surprise  at  finding  that  Napoleon's  gener- 
als, who  had  been  described  to  him  as 
peasants  and  ruflians,  were  as  polite  as  his 
own  followers.  Tired  of  the  constant 
squabbles,  Louis  withdrew  into  the  re- 


cesses of  his  palace,  and  left  the  cares  ot 
government  to  Blacas.  In  his  retirement 
he  conversed  with  his  "lady  friend,"  a 
fashion  which  the  rovalists  had  restored. 
Madame  du  Cay  la  held  this  honorable 
post,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  '*  King*8 
Snuff-box,"  because  his  majesty  was  fond 
of  strewing  some  snuff  on  her  round 
plump  shoulder,  and  inhaling  it  thence. 
The  king  rewarded  her  nobly.  Finding 
that  she  was  not  well  versed  in  the  Scn[>- 
tures,  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  an  illustrated 
edition  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  en- 
gi'avings,  after  Raphael.  Instead  of  tis- 
sue paper,  each  cut  was  protected  by  a 
thousand-franc  bank-note.  On  another 
occasion  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  the 
"  Charte,"  and  each  page  was  interlined 
with  a  bank-note  of  the  same  quality. 
But  those  who  feel  interested  on  this  sub- 
ject we  may  refer  to  the  lady's  Memoires 
d*une  Femme  de  Qualite. 

During  this  period  Queen  Hortense  re- 
sided in  Paris,  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
few  friends  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
her.  But  her  presence  caused  great  alarm 
to  the  Legitimists,  who  believed  that  she 
was  conspiring  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
Fouche,  the  double-faced,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  intrigues  against  the  Duch- 
ess, and  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  on 
either  side.  At  length  Hortense  felt  it 
her  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  scandal, 
and  requested  an  audience  of  the  King. 
She  went,  saw,  and  conquered,  for,  from 
that  time,  the  Desired  one  never  ceased 
talking  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  vis- 
itor, to  such  an  extent  that  his  family 
spitefully  suggested  that  he  had  better 
marry  her. 

But  Hortense  had  something  else  to 
think  about  at  this  moment  besides  con- 
spiring on  behalf  of  her  father.  A  mes- 
senger had  arrived  from  her  husband,  then 
residing  at  Florence,  insisting  on  the  im- 
mediate surrender  to  him  of  her  two  sons. 
She  refused,  and  appealed  to  the  laws  for 
protection.  One  trait,  refemng  to  this 
period,  is  note-worthy  :  although  Hor- 
tense never  paid  attention  to  the  slightest 
calumny  affecting  herself  in  the  public 
press,  she  at  once  ordered  an  answer  to 
be  given  to  an  insulting  article  directed 
against  her  husband.  To  do  so  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  was  contending  with  him 
for  the  dearest  of  her  possessions,  is  an 
act  of  magnanimity  that  needs  no  com* 
ment  at  our  hands. 

Hortense  was  not  to  be  comforted  eyen 
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when  she  heard  of  her  step-father's  return 
from  Elba,  and  the  trinrnphant  reception 
he  had  met  with.  She  felt  that  his  vic- 
tory could  not  be  permanent,  and  foresaw 
fresh  troubles  for  herself.  Still  she  did 
swerve  from  her  duty.  As  she  had  re- 
mained in  France  under  the  Bourbon  rule 
for  the  sake  of  her  sons,  she  resolved  not 
to  alter  now.  The  Emperor  received  her 
unkindly,  and  blamed  her  for  having  re- 
mained in  Friince  among  his  enemies  :  she 
merely  bowed  her  head,  and  left  it  to  time 
to  justify  her  conduct.  The  Emperor  was 
speedily  appeased,  and  regarded  her  with 
more  affection  than  before. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  Hor tense 
was  really  the  empress,  and  her  first  act 
was  to  obtain  from  her  father  a  pension 
for  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  had  been  unable  to 
leave  Paris  owing  to  a  fracture  of  her  leg. 
She  shortly  after  extended  the  same  fa- 
vor to  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  who  im- 
plored her  intercession.  Hortense  was 
the  queen  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
her  salons  were  once  aijain  the  resort  of 
all  the  first  men  in  France.  Benjamin 
Constant  read  there  his  Adolphe  while 
Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than  inventing  fresh  social  games 
to  amuse  the  queen  and  the  ladies  assem- 
bled around  her. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Waterloo :  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  Napoleon  when  he 
made  np  his  n)ind  to  proceed  to  Roche- 
fort  and  embark  for  America,  resided  for 
a  while  at  Malmaison,  where  ho  took  a 
Inst  farewell  of  Hortense  and  her  sons. 
The  queen  handed  him  a  belt,  which  she 
requested  him  to  wear  round  his  waist : 
he  demanded  what  it  contained,  and  after 
long  hesitation,  Hortense  confessed  that 
she  had  sown  up  her  diamonds  in  it,  which 
she  hoped  would  be  of  use  to  him  hereaf- 
ter. At  first  the  Emperor  declined  to 
accept  the  costly  gift,  but,  fearful  of 
wounding  his  daughter's  feelings,  he 
made  her  the  happiest  of  women  —  for 
she  had  been  able  to  requite  a  portion  of 
the  generosity  Napoleon  had  ever  dis- 
played toward  her. 

The  last  person  the  Emperor  saw  at 
Malmaison  was  his  mother,  and  the  inter- 
view took  place  in  the  presence  of  Talma, 
who  had  glided  in,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  National  Guard,  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
beloved  master.  He  has  recorded  for  us 
the  parting  scene  of  mother  and  son, 


worthy  of  the  most  noble  days  of  Sparta ; 
how  Madame  Letitia  stretched  forth  her 
hand,  with  the  words,  "Adieu,  mon 
fils!"  and  Napoleon,  after  looking  his 
mother  fixedly  in  the  face  for  a  few 
seconds,  said,  with  the  stoicism  of  a  Red 
Indian,  "  Adieu,  ma  more !"  and  slowly 
quitted  the  room  forever. 

For  the  second  time  the  Bourbons  re- 
turned to  France,  but  their  resolve  was, 
on  this  occasion,  vengeance.  Louis 
XVIII.  reentered  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors to  punish  and  reward,  but  the  idea 
of  mercy  was  banished  from  his  thoughts. 
His  whole  fury  was  concentrated  on  Hor- 
tense, whom  ho  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  that 
brought  Napoleon  back,  and  he  requested 
it  as  a  personal  favor  of  Alexander  that 
he  should  not  intercede  in  her  behalf. 
She  was  compelled  to  quit  Paris  by  order 
of  the  Prussian  general  V  on  Muffling,  and 
proceeded  to  Geneva,  not  without  danger 
of  her  life.  But  there  was  no  resting- 
place  for  her  ;  the  French  envoy  in  Swit- 
zerland would  not  tolerate  a  defenseless 
woman  so  near  the  French  frontier,  and 
when  asked  whither  she  would  proceed 
she  replied,  in  her  despair :  "  Throw  me 
into  the  lake,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of 
all  my  troubles." 

But  Hortense  soon  regained  her  equa- 
nimity, and  proceeded  to  Aix,  in  Savoy, 
where  the  most  terrible  blow  that  fate  re- 
served for  her  fell  upon  her.  She  had 
lost  her  cause  against  her  husband,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  give  up  to  him 
her  elder  son.  Napoleon  Louis.  He  sent 
for  the  boy,  and  Hortense  surrendered 
him.  All  her  hopes  were  thenceforward 
concentrated  in  her  second  son,  who  has 
attained  a  position  which  she  could  hard- 
ly have  entreated  for  him  in  her  prayers. 
But  Louis  Napoleon  can  not  forget  how 
much  he  owes  to  the  teaching  of  that  de- 
voted mother,  who  was  his  guardian  an- 
gel, and  sacrificed  herself  so  repeatedly 
for  hhn. 

Fate  at  length  appeared  weary  of  j)er- 
secuting  the  poor  Duchess  of  St.  Leu. 
She  was  allowed  a  few  peaceful  years  in 
the  canton  of  Thurgau,  at  her  pleasant 
chateau  of  Arenenberg,  but  they  were 
troubled  by  painful  interludes.  In  1821, 
the  Emperor  died  on  the  rock  of  St.  Hel- 
ena ;  in  1824,  Hortense  lost  her  only  bro- 
ther, Eugene.  Nothing  was  then  left  her 
to  love  but  her  two  sons,  who  prospered 
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in  health  and  strength,  although  banished 
from  their  fatherland,  and  compelled  to 
lead  an  inactive  life. 

At  length  came  the  year  1830,  and 
there  seemed  a  chance  of  revenge  for  the 
Napoleons.  France  hurled  down  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  but  the  nation 
feared  the  revolution  too  much  to  desire 
a  republic.  They  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  throne,  and 
Louis  Philippe  gratified  their  pride  by 
restoring  the  tricolor,  which  reminded 
them  of  such  mighty  deeds.  He  brought 
back  to  Paris  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  and 
replaced  his  statue  on  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  but  his  nephews  must  still  remain 
in  banishment.  For  such  was  the  sole 
condition  on  which  the  European  powers 
would  recognize  the  new  king,  for,  as 
Metternich  said,  "  it  was  a  question  of  le- 
gitimacy, not  to  suffer  a  Napoleon  again 
on  the  throne  of  France."  So  Louis 
Philippe  very  calmly  purchased  his  recog- 
nition by  a  renewed  decree  of  banishment 
against  the  Napoleonides. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  for  their  am- 
bition, and  the  two  young  men  resolved 
to  try  their  hand  elsewhere.  Although 
separated,  they  kept  up  an  eager  corres- 
pondence, and  when  Hortense,  in  1830, 
on  her  periodical  visit  to  Rome,  remained 
for  a  whilo  in  Florence,  the  brothers 
agreed  as  to  their  future  course.  Louis 
Napoleon  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  and  his  presence  was  the  signal 
for  effervescence.  So  far  did  this  proceed 
that  the  Papal  government  ordered  him 
from  the  city,  and  the  only  friend  who 
stood  up  for  him  was  the  envoy  of  Rus- 
sia :  we  all  know  how  Louis  Napoleon  re- 
paid this  act  of  kindness  in  the  Crimea. 

When  the  Italian  revolution  broke  out 
in  Modena,  the  two  brothers  joined  the 
insurrectionists.  Their  relations  were  in 
a  horrible  state  of  suspense  about  them, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  them  removed 
from  the  staff  of  General  Menotti ;  but 
they  joined  the  insurgents  as  volunteers. 
So  soon  as  Hortense  heard  that  the  Aus- 
trians  were  on  the  march,  she  started  in 
search  of  her  sons,  determined  to  save 
them  or  to  die.  She  arrived  at  Pesaro, 
after  undergoing  countless  difficulties,  and 
found  her  sons  there ;  but  one  of  them 
lay  a  corspe  in  a  village  inn. 

But  Hortense  had  no  time  to  bewail 
liim  ;  she  must  save  the  last  joy  left  her. 
With  Louis  Napoleon  she  proceeded  to 
Ancona,  resolved  to  embark  for  Corfu, 


'  and  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  But  that  chance  had  to  be  given 
up,  for  Louis  Napoleon  had  scarce  reached 
Ancona  ere  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox, 
and  brought  to  death's  door.  Here  was 
a  position :  the  Austrians  were  within 
two  days'  march,  and  Hortense  could  not 
remove  her  darling  son  under  a  week, 
said  the  physicians.  But  she  did  not  lose 
her  presence  of  mind :  she  sent  bis  bag- 
gage abroad,  and  resolved  to  spread  the 
report  that  he  had  followed.  In  the  mean 
while  she  kept  her  son  in  the  innermofit 
appartments,  and  watched  over  him  her- 
self. 

But  she  had  a  fearful  week  to  pass 
through  :  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  her  pa- 
lazzo,  and  malicious  fate  decreed  that  his 
sleeping  apartment  was  n^t  to  that  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  lay  in  the  fever 
phantasms  of  small  pox.  Whenever  he 
coughed  his  head  was  concealed  under 
blankets,  and  if  he  spoke  it  must  be  in  a 
whisper,  through  fear  of  arousing  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Austrian,  who  had  solely 
been  prevented  paying  his  respects  to  the 
duchess  because  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  she  was  the  patient.  At  length  the 
physician  declared  Louis  Napoleon  in  a 
fit  condition  to  move,  and  Hortense  made 
a  mighty  resolve.  In  the  determination 
to  save  her  son,  she  decided  that  she 
would  reach  England  through  France, 
risking  all  the  consequence  of  the  rupture 
of  her  ban.  She  had  already  secured  a 
passport  through  the  kindness  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  and  the  only  chance  of 
getting  her  son  off  was  under  the  disguise 
of  a  footman. 

They  reached  France,  where  a  sen- 
tence of  death  awaited  them,  and  passed 
their  first  night  at  Cannes.  What  remin- 
iscences were  connected  with  that  place 
for  Hortense !  At  Cannes  it  was  that 
Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
from  Cannes  he  started  with  a  handful 
of  troops  on  his  march  to  Paris,  which 
city  he  reached  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Labedoyere  and  Ney  had  joined  him 
there,  and  paid  bitterly  for  yielding  to 
their  enthusiasm.  What  guarantee  had 
Hortense  that  the  same  fate  did  not  await 
her  and  her  son?  And  yet  she  passed 
boldly  on.  She  had  been  a  friend  to 
Louis  Philippe's  mother,  and  thought  that 
gratitude  might  still  exist  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  melancholy  pilgrimage  that 
Hortense  undertook.    She  showed  her  son 
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Fontainebleau,  which  had  been  tlio  scene 
of  her  father's  greatest  triumph  and  great- 
est humiliation.  Leaning  on  her  son's 
arna,  and  wearing  a  tliick  vail  lest  any 
one  should  recognize  her,  the  queen  sur- 
veyed the  appointments  of  the  rooms, 
which  were  just  the  same  as  the  imperial 
family  had  left  them.  What  a  reminis- 
cence must  it  have  been  for  Hortense 
when  she  entered  the  little  chapel  in 
which  the  mighty  Napoleon  had  held  the 
SOD,  on  whose  arm  she  now  leaned,  over 
the  baptismal  font  1  Could  the  poor  de- 
8ei1;ed  widow  believe  that  this  son  was 
once  again  to  perpetuate  the  glories  of 
Napoleonistic  France  ?  Perhaps  so  ;  for 
what  will  not  mothers  believe  of  their 
Bons,  though  the  latter  rarely  carry  out 
the  Alnaschar  visions  which  every  parent 
forms  of  her  child  ? 

Well,  the  pair  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
Hortense's  iBrst  care  was  to  apprise  Louis 
Philippe  of  her  arrival  What  a  fearful 
fright  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  in  at 
the  news !  He  could  not  crush  the  evil 
in  the  bud  :  he  had  not  the  heart  to  cut 
heads  oflf :  he  was  altogether  too  jolly  a 
monarch  to  deal  with  a  pair  of  conspira- 
tors such  as  he  assumed  Hortense  and  her 
son  to  be.  And  such,  perhaps,  they  were, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mamma  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  propnety,  and  her 
son  was  most  unfortunately  taken  ill  just 
at  the  moment.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
them  out  of  France,  but  whenever  they 
could  make  it  convenient,  and  so  on.  The 
King  of  course  saw  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Leu,  and,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
debited  the  most  pleasant  compliments. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  agreeable  way  in 
which  he  accosted  the  fugitive.  "  Lord 
bless  you  !"  (or  the  French  equivalent,) 
"  I  know  what  exile  is,  and  it  won't  de- 
pend on  me  if  yours  is  not  alleviated." 
Of  course  he  assured  the  queen  that  the 
sentence  of  exile  against  the  Napoleons 
lay  like  a  stone  on  his  heart,  and  he  mag- 
nanimously added,  that  the  time  was  not 


far  distant  when  the  mere  idea  of  banish- 
ment would  be  unknown  in  his  kingdom. 

Hortense  listened  to  all  this  somewhat 
in  the  fashion  of  a  spendthrift  who  has 
taken  a  bill  for  discount  to  a  Jew  who 
holds  his  mortgage-deeds,  and  yet  she  be- 
lieved his  promises.  And  the  only  result 
she  obtained  was  that  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  France 
if  he  would  change  his  name,  but  not  a 
word  about  the  owing  money.  But  this 
Louis  Napoleon  thought  a  little  too  much  : 
he  at  once  agreed  with  his  mother  thnt 
the  sooner  they  left  France,  for  thoir 
honor  and  safety,  the  better. 

In  England  the  mother  and  son  were 
comparatively  happy,  for  all  the  first  so- 
ciety qf  the  land  welcomed  them.  Had 
Hortense  wished  it,  she  might  have  been 
again  a  queen — that  of  fashion — but  she 
had  a  stern  resolve,  which  she  was  deter- 
mined to  follow.  She  would  not  com- 
promise  her  son  in  any  way ;  and  she 
was  in  the  right,  for  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
was  at  that  period  in  Bath,  and  could  not 
believe  but  that  a  Napoleon  must  be  in- 
triguing in  behalf  of  her  son.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  excitement  her  public 
appearance  aroused  among  the  crowned 
heads,  that  Hortense  resolved  to  return 
to  her  pleasant  Arenenberg.  For  this 
purpose  she  asked  leave  to  pass  through 
France,  which  was  granted,  and  the  couple 
visited  most  of  the  spots  memorable  in 
Napoleon's  history. 

At  Arenenberg,  Hortense  rested  from 
her  sufterings,  and  spent  a  few  compara- 
tively happy  years.  Here  she  wrote  the 
affecting  account  of  her  travels  through 
Italy,  I  ranee,  and  England,  from  which 
we  have  derived  most  of  the  previous  de- 
tails. In  1837,  Hortense,  the  flower  of 
the  Napoleonides,  died,  wearied  of  her 
life,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  exile  in 
which  she  pined  away.  She  bowed  her 
head  and  went  home  to  the  great  dead — 
to  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
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From  the  London  Eclectic. 


AFTER      ICEBERGS.* 


Mr.  Noble  was  determined  to  see  ice- 
bergs, and  this  is  the  narrative  of  an  ice- 
berg hunt.  Why  not,  says  he,  as  well 
hunt  icebergs  off  Labrador  as  deer  and 
trout  among  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
the  buffalo  in  the  great  unfenced  conti- 
nental parks  of  the  Xew  World  on  the 
Platte  and  Colorado,  or  ostriches  with  the 
ship  of  the  desert  over  the  broad  sands 
yellow  with  the  sunshine  of  centuries ;  and 
he  sets  off  first  in  tlie  good  ship  Merlin 
for  Newfoundland.  It  was  a  brave  at- 
tempt, for  he  often  complains  with  a  fun- 
ny qualmishness  of  the  frequent  sea-sick- 
nesses he  was  compelled  to  endure ;  and 
in  this  particular  the  more  sublime  feelings 
were  often  qualified  by  those  we  are  often 
disposed  to  regard  as  ludicrous,  as  the 
tender  sympathies  of  our  nature  accom- 
pany our  searcher  for  the  picturesque  in 
those  cold  seas,  while  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing sad  conclusion  to  the  gush  of  sen- 
timent : 

"  Wonderful  to  behold,  there  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  icebergs  in  fair  view.  We  run  forward, 
then  run  aft,  and  then  to  this  side,  and  that. 
We  lean  toward  them  over  the  railing,  and 
spring  up  into  the  shrouds,  as  if  these  boyish 
efforts  brought  us  nearer,  and  made  them  plain- 
er to  our  delighted  eyes.     With  a  quiet  energy, 

C betakes  himself  to  painting,  and  I  to  my 

note-boolc  But  can  you  tell  me  why  I  pause, 
almost  put  up  the  pencil,  and  pocket  the  book  ? 
I  am  only  a  little  sea- sick.  The  cold  sweat 
starts  upon  the  forehead,  and  1  feel  pale." 

But  we  must  acknowledge  that  for 
those  to  whom  the  kingdoms  of  ice  pre- 
sent attractions — and  to  us  certainly  they 
are  as  attractive  as  any  of  the  magnificent 
kingdoms  and  majesties  of  nature,  and 
more  attractive  than  any  —  this  volume 
will  be  very  agreeable  reading.  If  we 
were  to  designate  the  book,  we  should 
describe  it  as  fancy  floating  among  the  ice. 
The  book  is  a  kind  of  butterfly  upon  an 
iceberg.  The  author's  eye  was  quick  to 
catch  the  floating  colors  of  the  scenery  ; 

*  After  Icebergs  with  a  Painter  ;  a  Summer  Voy- 
arje  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  By  tlie  Rev. 
Louis  L.  Noble.    London  :  Sampson  Low.     1861. 


and  he  has  laid  those  colors  upon  a  series 
of  very  pretty  pictures.  He  would  per- 
haps have  secured  more  attention  to  his 
paintings  had  he  been  even  more  sparing 
of  color,  especially  of  the  very  bright  co- 
lors of  his  palate.  Here  is  a  picture  in 
our  author's  most  effective  manner  of 
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SUNSET   AMONG   THE   ICEBERGS. 


"The  book  is  open  to  record.  The  sun  on 
the  rugged  hills  of  Labrador,  a  golden  dome ; 
Belle  Isle,  a  rocky,  blue  mass,  with  a  wavy  out- 
line, rising  from  the  purple  main  pricked  with 
icebergs,  some  a  pure  white,  others  flaming  in 
the  resplendent  sunset  like  red-hot  metal.  We 
are  sailing  quietly  as  an  eagle  on  the  still  air. 
Our  English  friends  are  heard  singing  while 
they  walk  the  d^k,  and  look  off  upon  the  lone- 
some land  where  their  home  is  waiting  for  them. 

^VAU  that  we  anticipated  of  the  sunset,  or  the 
after-sunset,  is  now  present  The  ocean  with 
its  waves  of  Tyrian  dye  laced  with  silver,  the 
tinted  bergs,  the  dark-blue  inland  hills  and 
brown  headlands  underlie  a  sky  of  unutterable 
beauty.  The  west  is  all  one  paradise  of  colors. 
Surely,  nature,  if  she  follows  as  a  mourner  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  fall,  also  returns  jubilant 
and  glorious  to  the  scenes  of  Eden.  Here,  be- 
tween the  white  light  of  day  and  the  dark  of  the 
true  evening,  shade  and  brightness,  like  Jacob 
and  the  angel,  now  meet  and  wrestle  for  the 
mastery.  Close  down  along  the  gloomy  purple 
of  the  rugged  earth,  beam  the  brightest  lemon 
hues,  soon  deepening  into  the  richest  orange, 
with  scattered  tints  of  new  straw,  freshly  blown 
lilacs,  young  peas,  pearl  and  blue  intermingled. 
Above  are  the  royal  draperies  of  the  twilight 
skies.  Clouds  in  silken  threads  and  skeins; 
broad  velvet  bolts  and  ample  folds  black  as 
night,  but  pierced  and  steeped  and  edged  with 
flaming  gold,  scarlet  and  crimson,  crimson  deep 
as  blood  ;  crimson  fleeces,  crimson  deep  as 
blood ;  plumes  tinged  with  pink,  and  tipped 
with  fire,  white  fire.  And  all  this  glory  lies 
sleeping  on  the  shore,  only  on  the  near  shore  of 
the  great  ethereal  ocean,  in  the  depths  of  which 
are  melted  and  poured  out  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
emerald,  pearl  and  gold,  with  the  living  moist 
blue  of  human  eyes.  The  painter  gazes  with 
speechless,  loving  wonder,  and  I  whisper  to  my- 
self :  This  is  the  pathway  home  to  an  immor- 
tality of  bliss  and  beauty.  Of  all  the  days  in 
the  year,  this  may  be  the  birthday  of  the  King- 
of-day,  and  this  effulgence  an  imperial  progress 
through  the  grand  gate  of  the  west     How  the 
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soul  follows  on  in  quiet  joy,  dreamiog  of  lovely 
ones,  waiting  at  home,  and  lovely  ones  dtfpartoi, 
waiting  with  Christl  Hero  come  those  won- 
drous lines  of  Qootbe,  msrching  into  the  mem- 
ory with  glowing  pomp  ; 

.  .  .  .  " '  The  setting  sun  1  He  bends  and  sinks 
— the  day  isoverlived.  Yonder  he  hurries  oil', 
and  quickens  other  life.  Oh  1  thnt  I  have  no 
wing  to  liftme  from  the  ground,  to  struggleafter, 
forever  after  hiio  I  I  should  see,  in  everlasting 
evening  beams,  the  stilly  world  at  my  feet  — 
every  hight  on  fire,  every  vale  in  repose,  the 
silver  brook  flowing  into  golden  streams.  The 
rugged  mountain  with  all  its  dark  defiles,  would 
not  then  break  my  god-like  course.  Already 
the  sea,  wiih  its  heated  bays,  opens  on  my 
enniplared  sight.  Yet  the  god  seems  at  last 
to  sink  away.  But  n  new  impulse  wakes.  I 
hurry  on  to  drink  his  everlasting  light,  the 
day  before  me  and  the  night  behind— the  heav- 
ens above  and  under  me  the  waves.  A  glorious 
dream  I  as  it  is  passing  he  is  gone. ' 

"  Here  come  the  last  touches  of  the  living 
coloring,  tinging  the  purple  waves  around  the 
veiBcl.  Under  the  icebergs  hang  their  pale  and 
spectral  images,  piercing  the  depths  with  their 
mimic  spires,  and  giving  them  a  lustrous,  aerial 
appearance.  The  wind  is  lulling,  and  wo  rise 
and  fjiU  gracefully  on  the  rolling  jilain.  'The 
day  is  fading  into  the  later  twilight,  and  the 
twilight  into  the  solemn  darkness.'  No,  not 
into  darkness ;  for  in  these  months,  the  fiiint 
flume  flickering  all  night  above  the  whito  ashes 
of  day  from  the  west  circling  around  to  the 
north  and  east,  tlie  moonlight  and  the  starlighl 
and  the  northern -light,  all  conspire  to  make  the 
iiight,  if  not  'more  beloved  than  day,'  at  least 
vury  lovely.  A  gloomy  duskiness  drapes  the 
capes,  beneath  the  solitary  cliffs  of  which  lies 
half  entombed  a  shattered  iceberg,  a  ghostly 
wreck,  around  whose  dead,  white  ruins  &e  mad 
surf  springs  up  and  flings  abroad  its  ghastly 
arms.  Softly  comes  its  sad  moaning  and  blentb; 
with  the  jdaintivo  melodies  of  (he  ocean. 
Hnrk!  a  sullen  roar  booms  across  the  dusky 
sea — nature's  burial-service  and  (ho  funeral 
guns.  A  lower  of  the  old  iceberg  of  the  cape 
has  tumbled  into  the  billows.  We  gather  pres- 
ently into  the  cabin  for  prayer,  and  so  the  first 
scene  closes  on  the  coast  of  Labrador," 

To  those  who  otijoy  such  writing — and 
surely  it  has  its  power  to  convoy  enjoy- 
ment— we  may  say  tlie  abovo  extract  is  a 
very  fiiir  proportion  of  the  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  volume. 
Somelimos  our  author  was  playing  at 
"  blindman's  buff,"  in  the  fog.  His  voy- 
age flitting  from  frowning  uliff  to  cliif, 
"  where  the  surf  thunders  and  leviathan 
spends  his  holiday  among  tho  capciin," 
had  its  weaiiness  as  well  as  its  joyous- 
uess,  its  pains  as  well  as  its  p teas m res ; 
but  he  felt  fully  the  fascination  of  those 
iiorilicru  seas,  with  tlieir  iees  and  horrid 
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shores,  lie  s.'iys  lie  can  well  understand 
the  readiness  of  Arctic  voyagers  to  return 
to  Poliir  scenes ;  and  so  can  we,  for  there 
is  a  wondrous  glory  in  the 


Where  the  frost-king  breathes  on  the  slippery 

And  the  mariner  wakes  no  more." 
We  know  of  no  volume  so  abounding 
with  the  fancies  of  a  poetical  sensibility 
upon  the  ice.  Our  author  sometimes 
found  himself  in  a  perfect  aicliipeIai;o  of 
icebergs  —  a  little  Switzerland,  with  iicr 
vales  and  gorges  filled  with  the  purple  sea. 
Some  of  the  icebergs  rising  from  the  sea 
had  in  every  curve,  swell,  and  depression, 
the  finish  of  tho  most  exquisite  sculpture, 
all  dripi>ing  with  silvery  watei-,  as  if  new- 
ly risen  from  the  deep,  iu  the  pure  white 
mass  a  suspicion  of  green,  Every  black 
wave  as  it  ad\ances  changes  into  the 
loveliest  grooii  as  it  rolls  up  to  the  silvery 
bright  ice,  all  the  deep  sea  beyond  it  a 
'■•minons  pea-green.  In  other  platws, 
the  eye  strives  to  follow  the  ice  into  its 
awfnl  deptlis,  and  is  startled  and  delight- 
ed to  find  that  the  mighty  crystal  hanj;s 
suspended  iu  a  vast  transparency,  or  floats 
on  an  abyss  of  liquid  emerald,"  It  is  im- 
possible to  harvest  all  tho  beauty  of  such 
scenes.  Objects  "  on  the  shadow  aide 
soft  and  delicate  an  satin,  and  changeabla 
as  the  costliest  silk ;  the  whito,  the  dove- 
color,  and  the  green,  playing  into  each 
other  with  the  subtlety  and  fleetness  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis,"  Then  there  were  the 
jewels  of  the  icebergs,  that  wonderful 
beauty,  when  sparkles  of  light  seemed  to 
come  from  its  bine,  transparent  depths. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  all  that  amidst  tho 
swiftly-chasing  colors,  the  blue  and  pur- 
ple, the  peach-bloom  and  the  pink — the 
complexion  of  tlie  roses  of  Damacus — in- 
vesting witli  their  marvelous  drapoi-y  dis- 
tant phantom  forms  yet  clearly  defined 
In  the  transparent  air — wondrous  broken 
works  of  the  Divine  fingers,  Mr.  Noble's 
imagination  became  subject  to  nil  the 
marvelous  imagery  of  the  A^Kicalypse, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  heaven  opened, 
[ind  the  great  procession  of  thbse  "  ivho 
had  washed  their  robes  and  m.ide  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  iu  tho 
]»rusence  of  those  pavements  of  amethyst, 
"  the  face  of  the  great  deep,"  blazing  be- 
neath the  last  sunlight — and  the  steejiled 
bergs,  in  the  metropolis  of  ice,  pearly 
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white  or  red  .as  roses — cities,  tented  fields, 
and  fleets  dwindled  into  toys — and  amidst 
reefs  and  inlets,  bays  and  capes,  and  waves 
breaking  into  snowy  foam — twilight  shad- 
ows streaming  out  upon  the  sea  from  be- 
hind the  headlands,  and  the  lights  of  sun- 
set glancing  through  the  gorges  and  val- 
leys of  the  shore  —  all  combined  to 
weave  a  fringe  of  glory  both  for  land  and 
ocean.  Our  enraptured  enthusiast  ex- 
claimed aloud  but  low :  "  The  city  of  God  ! 
The  sea  of  glass  I  The  plains  of  heaven  ! 
As  I  gaze  back  upon  those  clifis,  confront- 
ed by  those  wonderful  icebergs,  the  glo- 
rious architecture  of  the  polar  night,  I 
think  of  the  Apostle's  vision  of  permanent 
and  shining  walls,  '  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, the  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.*" 

The  author's  ear  was  as  quick  to  catch 
the  wonderful  sounds  as  his  eye  was  quick 
to  catch  the  sights  of  those  scenes,  voices, 
and  melodies,  the  deep,  mournful  murmur- 
ing of  the  surf  in  its  caverns,  halfthun- 
der  and  half  the  music  of  some  mighty 
organ  ;  now  and  then  the  gloomy  silence 
of  a  minute  broken  by  the  crash  of  a  bil- 
low far  within,  when  the  reverberations 
were  like  the  slamming  of  great  doors, 
"  I  am  thrilled  with  emotions,  kindred  to 
those  of  a  discoverer,  and  remember  and 
rei)eat  the  rhyme  of  the  ancient  mariner : 

*  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.'  " 

Silent  sea !  This  is  any  thing  but  that. 
The  surf,  which  leaps  up  with  the  light 
ness  and  rapidity  of  flames,  for  many  and 
many  a  white  mile,  roars  among  the 
sharp,  bleak  crags  of  the  islands  like 
mighty  cataracts.  Very  grand,  too,  is 
the  fall  of  the  upper  crags,  the  rough, 
rumbling  crash  of  descending  ice,  the  dull 
roar  of  the  final  plunge  into  the  ocean. 
"  Afler  this  awful  burial  of  its  dead,  with 
such  grand  honors,  a  splendid  regiment  of 
waves  retreats  from  the  mournful  scene, 
in  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  rivaling  the 
finest  surf  that  rolls  in  on  the  sand.  It  is 
the  very  flower  of  the  ocean  cavalry." 
Mr.  Noble  tells  us  the  story  of  dissolving 
icebergs.     He  says: 

"  I  am  struck  with  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  bergs  are  perishing.  They  are  dissolving 
at  every  point  and  pore,  both  in  the  air  and  in 
the  sea.  One  sheet  of  water,  although  no 
thicker  than  a  linen  sheet,  covers  the  entire  alp. 
It  trickles  from  every  hi^ht,  yonder  glimmering 
like  a  distant  window  in  the  sunset,  here  cutting 


into  the  glassy  surface  and  working  out  a  kind 
of  jewelry,  which  sparkles  with  points  of  emer- 
ald and  ruby.  It  rains  from  eaves  and  gables, 
cornices  and  balconies,  and  spouts  from  gutters. 
All  around,  there  is  the  pattering  of  a  shower  on 
the  sea,  and  the  sharp,  metallic  ringing  of  great 
drops,  similar  to  what  is  heard  around  a  pond 
in  the  still  woods,  when  the  dew-drops  fall  from 
the  overhanging  boughs.  Below,  the  currents 
now  penetrated  with  the  summer  warmth,  are 
washing  it  away.  Around  the  surface-line,  the 
ever-busy  waves  are  polishing  the  newly-broken 
corners,  and  cutting  under,  and  mining  their 
way  in,  with  deceitful  rapidity.  Unceasingly 
they  bore  and  drill,  without  holiday  or  Sabbath, 
or  rest  at  night,  as  the  perpetual  thunders  of 
their  blasting  testify.  Thus  their  ruin  is  hourly 
hastening  to  a  consummation,  and  the  danger 
of  approaching  them  made  more  and  more  im- 
minent" 

The  few  touches  of  human  life  add  to 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Noble's  book.  Very 
little  human  life,  indeed,  is  there,  but  is 
not  the  interest  of  humanity  often  in  pro 
portion  to  its  rarity  ?  Then  it  is  more  pos- 
sible to  feel  how  solemn  and  terrible  it  is, 
even  more  than  in  those  crowded  scenes, 
when,  if  possible,  it  is  yet  more  solemn 
and  terrible.  A  few  fishermen's  rude  cot- 
tages only,  the  small  gatherings  at  the 
church,  when  we  are  brought  into  com- 
pany with  these  scenes,  even  increase  the 
majesty  and  c^randeur  of  those  solemnities 
of  nature.  Ilere  our  traveler  is  in  the 
church  at  Cat  Ilarbor  : 

"  Our  path,  as  usual  in  these  coast  hamlets, 
went  in  zigzag,  serpentine  ways,  among  ever- 
green fishing-bowers,  and  many-legged  flakea 
and  huts,  and  oddly-fenced  potato-patches.  la 
the  marshy  field  around  the  church,  we  had 
some  time  to  amuse  ourselves  with  gathering 
slender  bulrushes  tipped  with  plumes  of  whitish 
down.  They  were  sprinkled  all  abroad  like 
snow-flakes  over  the  dusky  green  ground,  and 
we  ran  about  with  the  eagerness  of  boys,  select- 
ing the  prettiest  as  specimens  for  home. 

"Twilight  was  already  close  upon  the  dark- 
ness. We  turned  firom  the  chase  of  our  thistle- 
down toys,  and  gazed  upon  the  solemn  magnifi- 
cence around  us -the  dark  and  lonesome  land 
— the  bay,  reflecting  the  colored  heavens — ^tbe 
warm  orange  fading  out  into  the  cool  pearl,  and 
the  pearl  finally  lost  in  the  broad  blue  above. 

*'  It  was  fully  candle-light  when  the  congrega* 
tion,  about  forty,  assembled,  and  the  service  be- 
gan. The  missionary  preached  extempore  a 
practical  sermon  adapted  to  his  hearers,  and  we 
sang,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Psalm,  making  the  dimly-iighted  sanctu- 
ary ring  again.  After  church,  our  party  were 
invited  to  warm  at  one  of  the  houses,  which  we 
did  most  effectually  before  a  broad  and  roaring 
fire." 
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And  we  feel  that  the  following  walk  in  ecstasy  over  a  falling  iceberg  shows  how 

the  chnrohyard  at  Labrador  is  also  not  dangerous  it  is  for  our  author  to  trust 

without  affecting  suggestions :  himself  amidst  such  scenes : 

"  A  better  resting-place,  when  one  lies  down  i«  xhe  painter's  work  is  over.  And  now  for 
weary  fi-om  the  tasks  and  troubles  of  the  present  harbor— all  sails  spread— a  downy  pressure  on 
life,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Its  perpetual  them,  and  the  twilight  ocean.  Indomitable 
solitude,  never  profaned  by  the  noisy  feet  of  the  pencil  1  If  the  man  is  not  at  it  again  I  A  last 
busy  world,  draped  alternately  with  snowy  flying  sketch  in  lead.  Let  us  take  one  more 
fleeces  and  blooming  verdure,  is  always  made  look  at  the  berg— a  farewell  look.  It  is  a  beau- 
musical  by  the  solemn  murmurs  of  the  ocean,  tifui  creation  —  superlatively  beautiful.  It  is 
I  found  by  the  inscriptions,  that  England  was  more— sublime  and  beautiful— fold  upon  fold— 
the  native  country  of  most  of  those  whose  bones  spotless  ermine— caught  up  from  the  billows, 
repose  below,  and  whose  names  are  gathering  and  suspended  by  the  fingers  of  Omnipotence, 
moss  and  lichens,  while  the  sea,  close  by,  smgs  *«  xhe  Merciful  One  I  It  is  falling  I  Cliffs 
their  mournful  requiem.                  ^     ^    ^  and  pinnacles  bursting  —  crashing  —  tumbling 

"From  this  lone  hamlet  of  the  dead,  we  with  redoubling  thunders.  Pillars  and  sheaves 
picked  our  way  among  broken  rocks  out  to  the  of  foam  leap  aloft.  Wave  chases  wave,  career- 
sea-shore,  all  white  with  the  sounding  surf,  and  j^g  wild  and  high.  Columns  and  splintered 
gazed  with  silent  pleasure  on  the  blue  Atlantic,  fragments  spring  from  the  deep  convulsively, 
the  dark  headlands,  and  the  icebergs  glittering  toppling  and  plunging.  A  multitude  of  small 
in  the  sunset  Glittering  in  the  sunset  1  They  icebergs  spot  the  dusky  waters.  One  slender 
glowed  with  golden  fire— pointed,  motionless,  obelisk  slowly  rocking  to  and  fro,  stands  a 
mod  solid  flames.                                   ,      ,    .  monument  among  the  scattered  ruins." 

"A  fiivorite  walk  of  Hutchmsons,  dunng 
the  wintry  tempests,  is  along  the  hight  over-  The  author  himself  feels  that  his  des- 
looking  this  mighty  slope  or  glacis.    His  quiet  criptions  sometimes  become  monotonous, 
description  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  scene,  for  the  book  is  mostly  descriptive  of  ice- 
was  truly  thrilling     In  the  course  of  our  walk  fl^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^      g^  suggests  to  us  the 

IZ^k:"::  X^:^^  staking  remark  of  Lord  Blon:  "Itb  a 

island  through  its  center.    Banks  of  snow  still  strange  thing  that  in  sea-voyages,  where 

lay  in  the  nooks  and  closets  of  its  gloomy  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and 

chambers,  through  which,  every  now  and  then,  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land 

boomed  the  low  thunder  of  the  plunging  surf."  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed, 


full 
thnsiasra 


of  affectation  and   high-flying  language,  f "P>««  ^'«  ™°i  ™«^*'y  «'l';'»  ^^■^^^'^'?^ 

Oar  author  found  himsel/ bewitched  by  ^^^  T /T       \  *™  '^'''^A    *"'^^'     '^ 

some  charming  Welsh  lassie,  whereupon  ^^J"^.     «f  the  words  emerald,  pea-green 

he  breaks  out :   "  There  is  a  power"^  in  P^'*'' '.  sea-shells,  crystal,   porcelain,  and 

beauty.     Why  has  not  nature  gfven  it  to  saPPl^re,  ivory,   marble,    and  alabaster, 

ns  all?    You  shall  answer  me  t!at  in  hea-  s?owy  and  rosy,  Alps,  cathedrals,  towers, 

ven.    There  is,  indeed,  a  power  in  beauty.  F^nacles,  domes,  and  spires ;  I  could  fl.ng 

T*  «^^„  Av«fT,  A.^«,  ^uL  ,;^.,««  «r^^o«  /•,  them  all,  at  this  moment,  upon  a  large  de- 
It  goes  lortn  irom  this  younff  woman  on  •  ^«    Ve           j  xt.    i-i              u      *.  i> 

all  *^sides,   like    rays  from  some  central  ^"l^Y^'^.^'^Kf^^  l^  v^T       ""^^  ^a 

light."    kis  description  of  the  steam-en-  sufficiently  briUiant  to  light  the  mere  read- 

gfne  is  after  the  same  manner :  ^'  *«  the  scene ;  I  will  give  it  up."    But 

^  our  friend  never  does  give  it  up ;  he  uses 

"They  are  letting  off  the  steam.    It  is  flowing  his  word-colors  very  well,  but  still  a  sense 

up  from  the  great  fountains,  a  deep  and  solemn  ^^  monotony  and   sameness  does  creep 

Jl^^l  grand  ventriloquism,  that  muffles  in  its  j^j     ^         rj.^     ^         j                    f 

breadth  and  fullness  all  the  smaller  sounds,  as  j'  ,        y**^'  ur^         ^^  ,.    ^  a        J 

the  mighty  roar  dampens  the  noisy  dashings  of  ^^^  there  is  doubtless  a  straining  after  ef. 

the  cataract    What  a  sublime  translation  of  feet  m  much  of  the  language,  as  when  the 

human  skill  and  genius  is  an  engine,  this  stu-  writer  tells  ns  that  "  the  surf  springs  up 

pendens  creature  of  idea !     How  splendid  are  its  like  an  angel  from  the  tomb,  and  with  a 

polished  limbs  I    What  power  in  all  those  easy  shout  of  triumph  strikes  it  with  its  silvery 

motions!     What  execution  in  those  still  and  ^ings.     Ha!  you  start.     But  do  not  be 

oUy  maneuvers!"  frightened!"     Upon  which  kind  entrea- 

Sometimes  we  feel  alarmed  for  him  ;  he  ty  we  feel  as  grateful  as  an  hysterical  lady 

is  in  spasms.    Thus  the  following  state  of  might  feel  for  a  proffered  smelling-bottle 
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or  vinaigrette.  Certainly  it  gave  us  a  great 
shock  to  see  that  angel  spring  up  there, 
but  we  are  better,  thank  you.  But  we 
thank  Mr.  Noble  for  a  very  graphic  book. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  from  our  ex- 


tracts that  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  ice.  We 
must  not  forget  to  commend  the  striking 
engravings  of  the  icebergs,  most  effective 
on  the  tinted  paper ;  indeed,  the  volume 
is  quite  an  icelandic  album. 


From    the    Britiih    Quarterly. 
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The  main  phenomenon  of  English  his- 
tory from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  is,  beyond  all  question,  that 
change  in  the  faith  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  of  the  nation  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reformation,  Con- 
nected with  this  momentous  event  is  a 
number  of  incidents  of  various  character, 
some  deeply  pathetic,  some  fearfully  trag- 
ic, which,  viewed  in  the  lights  of  conflict- 
ing opinions,  have  been  for  centuries  the 
subject  of  controversy.  And,  as  part  of 
the  drama  in  course  of  progress,  four 
great  facts  in  our  history  should  be  no- 
ticed— the  change  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  England,  the  extension  of  her  govern- 
mental system,  with  the  steady  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  revolution 
in  our  social  life  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Within  seven  years  from  the  first  breach 
between  Henry  VIH.  and  Clement  VII., 
we  see  the  Church  of  Becket  and  Lang- 
ton  cut  off  completely  from  her  relations 
with  Rome,  deprived  forever  of  her  most 
valuable  possessions,  denuded  of  many  of 
her  rights  and  privileges,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  prestige  of  centuries,  yet,  under  a 
system  of  stern  Erastianism,  endeavoring 
to  enforce  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  to 
crush  out  the  growing  Protestantism 
which  is  bursting  up  on  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land. A  monarch  of  singular  force  of 
character,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  favor- 
ite with  the  nation,  is  enabled,  during  the 
course  of  his  reign,  to  sustain  this  strange 
ecclesiastical  polity  ;  and,  as  spiritual  and 
temporal  head  of  the  Church,  to  keep 
open  the  schism  with  Rome,  and  to  exor- 

*  Concluded  from  last  Tolume. 


cise  the  Papal  supremacy,  yet  also  to 
check  in  a  great  degree  the  religions 
change  fermenting  in  the  people.  Im- 
mense as  had  been  the  external  revolution 
in  the  Enorlish  Church  at  the  death  of 
Henry  VIIL,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  established  faith  had  been  alter- 
ed in  one  material  respect,  except  that 
the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  had  been 
given  conditionally  to  the  nation.  But 
Anglo-Catholicism,  shorn  of  the  divinity 
which  had  fenced  it  round  for  many  gen-' 
erations,  proved  ineffectual  to  satisfy  the 
people ;  and  in  the  next  reign  we  see  a 
compromise  effected  between  the  Protest- 
ant doctrines  and  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm,  which  issued  virtually  in  the 
present  Church  of  England.  This  work, 
which  is  due  to  Cranmer  in  the  main,  is 
notable  for  the  moderateness  of  its  design, 
and  the  gentle  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  met  the  religious  wants 
of  the  nation.  But  it  had  to  encounter, 
while  still  immature,  a  violent  gust  of 
popular  odium,  arising  from  a  political 
change,  with  which  it  was  unhappily  iden- 
tified; and  it  fell  for  a  time,  dragging 
with  it  its  meek,  venerable,  and  high-mmcU 
ed  author.  A  number  of  causes  difficult  to 
fathom  restored  for  a  moment  Romanism 
in  England,  as  the  apparent  national  re- 
ligion at  least ;  but  the  change  failed  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  ancient  tempor- 
al and  political  splendor  ;  and  it  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  indignation  occasioned  by 
the  government  of  Mary,  and  by  the  con- 
sequences of  her  persecution.  At  the  ac- 
cession  of  Elizabeth  the  system  of  Cran- 
mer was  restored   in  all   its    important 
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points  f  a  tempered  Protestantism  with  a 
Catholic  polity  became  the  Established 
Church  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  soon  was 
clear  that  the  schism  with  Rome  was  a 
fact  beyond  the  chance  of  revocation. 
The  monarch  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  had  enormous  power  in 
consequence,  inclined  to  many  of  the  Cath- 
olic tenets,  though  cordially  hating  the 
Papal  pretensions;  she  was  besides  im- 
bued with  the  Tudor  spirit,  which  aimed 
especially  at  domination  for  the  crown, 
and  unity  in  law  and  faith  for  the  people ; 
and  .the  result  was  that  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  not  farorable  to  the  compre- 
heijgion  of  extreme  Protestants  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Her  death  left  that 
Church  dominant,  and  probably  in  one 
sense  national ;  but,  though  no  longer  en- 
dangered from  Rome,  it  had  become  an 
object  of  dislike  to  a  powerful  party  of 
earnest  Protestants  with  whom  it  should 
have  been  naturally  identified. 

The  passing  events  connected  with  the 
Reformation  deserve  also  attentive  notice. 
We  see  the  drama  of  the  religious  change 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  as- 
sociated with  some  acts  of  wrong  which 
no  impartial  observer  can  justify ;  yet  we 
see  it,  too,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and 
carrying  with  it  the  good  will  of  the  na- 
tion. If  we  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon — condemn  the  uxoricide 
cruelties  of  Henry — denounce  the  divor- 
ces of  the  two  Queens — regret  the  many 
tyrannical  acts  —  attainders,  penal  laws, 
and  confiscations,  which  stain  the  first 
Reformation  Parliament — and  ask  jealous- 
ly for  full  reasons  for  so  many  iniuries 
done  to  the  Constitution,  we  should  like- 
wise remember,  and  weigh  carefully  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  government  was 
placed  and  the  many  foes  it  bad  to  en- 
counter, and  we  should  not  forget  that, 
upon  the  whole,  that  government  had 
the  support  of  the  nation.  In  following 
tlie  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  should  dis- 
entangle the  religious  revolution  from  the 
social  disorders  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, and  take  care  not  to  charge  the 
effects  of  the  latter,  as  natural  consequen- 
ces flowing  from  the  former ;  and  we 
should  especially  note  the  incidents  which 
marked  the  establishment  of  Anglican 
Protestanism.  The  great  points  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  are  the  causes  of  the  Rom- 
anist reaction,  and  the  real  extent  of  that 
admitted  fact ;  to  which  we  should  add, 
perhaps  the  character  of  the  Romanist 


persecution  at  the  time,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  it.  In  the  next  reign  the 
drama  is  more  complex,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  curious  problems  require  close  and 
accurate  scrutiny.  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  relations  of  the  Queen  with 
Mary  Stuart,  with  France,  and  with  Spain, 
and  can  her  conduct  be  generally  justi- 
fied ?  Can  excuses  be  made  for  her  pen- 
al laws  against  the  Catholics  at  the  open- 
ing of  her  reign,  and  for  the  dislike  she 
evidently  betrayed  for  the  more  Protest- 
ant section  of  her  subjects?  Are  the 
sanguinary  edicts  against  the  Papal  party 
which  marked  the  later  yeara  of  this  peri- 
od to  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  necessity 
of  a  time  when  England  was  in  mortal 
peril ;  and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
High  Commission,  with  its  domineering 
and  tyrannical  influence  ? 

It  is  also  necessary,  in  viewing  this 
peiiod,  to  bear  in  mind  the  secular  chang- 
es which  were  passing  over  the  life  of 
England.  She  loses  finally  her  hold  of 
France,  and  with  it  the  rivalry  of  centur- 
ies ;  and  she  finds  herself  confronted  for 
years  with  the  giant  strength  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy.  This  change  tends  to  re- 
duce her  armies,  and  to  give  impulse  to 
her  naval  greatness ;  and  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Great  Armada,  she  is  really  the 
sovereign  of  the  ocean.  She  assimilates 
Wales  completely  to  her  laws,  breaking 
down  the  ancient  Celtic  institutions  which 
were  still  in  force  in  the  land  of  the  Brit- 
ons; she  reduces  Ireland  slowly  and  pain- 
fully to  something  like  a  colonial  depend- 
ence ;  and  after  a  series  of  wars  and  in- 
trigues, she  becomes' finally  united  with 
Scotland.  Concurrently  with  this  we  see 
feudalism  disappear  finally  from  the  soil 
of  England ;  the  whole  fabric  of  its  iron 
system  becomes  a  forgotten  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  fierce 
seigneurie  who  circled  the  thrones  of  the 
later  Plantagenets  are  the  silken  cour- 
tiers of  James  and  Elizabeth.  With  this 
change  above  comes  a  change  from  below, 
which,  having  commenced  for  several 
years  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH., 
may  be  said  to  have  been  nearly  develop- 
ed before  the  rule  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
The  House  of  Commons,  gradually  ab- 
sorbing the  powers  which  heretofore  be- 
longed to  the  Peers,  becomes  ascendant 
in  the  Constitution  ;  and,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  crown,  which  had  equally 
overreached  on  the  other  side,  begins  the 
momentous  struggle  with  the  monarchy 
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which  ended  only  at  the  Revolution. 
And  parallel  with  the  political  change,  we 
see  a  momentous  social  change,  the  dis- 
solution of  an  ancient  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  completely  new  one. 
The  face  of  the  land  is  no  longer  covered 
with  cottier  agriculture  and  holdings ;  the 
race  of  military  retainers  and  peasants  dis- 
appears in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and 
commerce  absorbs  the  energies  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  much  greater  degree  than  for- 
merly. This  change  is  the  cause  of  much 
social  disorder  throughout  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  at  length  it  is 
carried  through  successfully ;  and  a  new 
method  of  husbandry  and  culture,  and  a 
new  distribution  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land is  the  ultimate  consequence  to  the 
empire.  At  the  same  time  the  old  sys- 
tem of  trade  disappears  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  approaches  more  nearly  our 
modern  system ;  and  social  life,  in  all  its 
relations,  conforms  more  closely  to  its 
type  at  present.  If,  at  the  death  of  the 
great  Queen,  the  problem  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  masses  of  the  unemployed 
agricultural  population  was  not  complete- 
ly solved  for  the  statesmen,  it  was  also 
the  age  when  English  commerce  was  set 
comparatively  free  from  fetters;  when 
English  energies  found  their  vent  in  glo- 
rious enterprises  on  many  seas,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  empire  was  growing  rapid- 
ly, and  when  its  intellect  had  gained  tri- 
umphs unequaled  at  any  other  period.  Al- 
though it  had  been  perplexing  for  a  time, 
and  had  even  caused  considerable  hard- 
ship, this  change  in  the  social  life  of  Eng- 
land already  promised  a  great  future. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  treatment  of  this  memo- 
rable period  deserves  very  high  praise  on 
the  whole,  and  will  well  repay  the  student's 
attention.  If  it  wants  any  thing,  it  is  a 
fuller  illustration  of  the  change  from  me- 
dieval to  modern  times  ;  and  perhaps  a 
little  larger  space  might  have  been  given 
to  the  grand  literature  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  But  it  is  eminently  judicious, 
truthful,  and  accurate.  It  brings  out  the 
scenes  it  reviews  in  a  very  vivid  yet  so- 
ber light ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  part  of  these  vol- 
umes. In  reference  to  the  religious  move- 
ments between  1510  and  1600,  its  account 
of  the  rise  of  English  Protestantism,  of 
the  true  character  of  Henry's  Reforma- 
tion, of  the  real  changes  effected  by  Cran- 
mer,  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Roman- 
ist re^tion,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 


Puritans  to  the  Establishment,  deserves 
study,  and  will  amply  repay  it.    As  re- 
gards the  actual  facts  of  the  time,  we  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  its  view  of  Wol- 
sey  considered  as  an   European    states- 
man ;  but   we  can  highly  commend  its 
narrative  of  the  events  coincident  witli 
the  Reformation  Parliament,  of  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  and  of  the 
troubles  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  ;  and 
the  portraits  of  Henry  and  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon  of  Pole,  Cranmer,  and    per- 
haps Cromwell,  are  very  graphic,  and  full 
of  interest.    As  regards  the  change  in 
our  polity  and  laws,  it  might  have  bmught 
more  prominently  out  the  great  expan- 
sion of  our  governmental  system  ;  but, 
in    all    other    important    matters  —  the 
ruin  of  feudalism,  and  its  influence  on 
the   Constitution  ;   the  advance    of   the 
Crown  in  power  and  authority ;  the  par- 
allel  and   steady  progress  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  character  of  the  Tudor  regime^ 
sevei*e  to  individuals,  yet  generally  pop- 
ular ;  and  the  true  nature   of  the  state 
trials  at  the  time — it  leaves  scarcely  any 
thing  to  be  desired.    And  its  pictures  of 
Tudor  social  life,  in  its  stern  as  well  as  in 
its  better  aspects  —  of  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  of  feudalism  —  and 
of  the  new    modes  of  husbandry  and 
trade,  and   of  the  new  relations  m  the 
orders  in  the  state  which  followed   the 
change  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  very 
original,  and  full  of  learning.     Following 
out  our  distnbution  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  briefly  indicate  the  particular  points 
which  Dr.  Yaughan  has  marked  out  most 
successfully. 

I.  In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
traced  more  clearly,  we  think,  than  any 
other  writer,  the  connection  of  English 
Protestantism  with  the  ideas  which  T.he 
fifteenth  century  had  never  obliterated, 
and  with  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  has  proved  that,  long  before 
1527,  a  strong,  though  unorganized,  Prot- 
estant party  existed  in  different  parts  of 
England  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  bishops,  it  was  growing 
steadily  under  the  influences  of  German 
sympathy  and  reviving  learning.  He 
agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Froude 
that  this  Protestantism  was  rather  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  get  rid  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church,  and  to  make  the  Scriptures 
the  rule  of  life,  than  a  systematic  and  for- 
mal religion  ;  and  here  is  his  summary 
of  it : 
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"  It  Es  not  too  much  to  eaj,  that,  before  the 
meeting  of  tba  memorsble  Pu-lisment  of  1629, 
a  veryUrge  porlioD,  and  certainlv  the  most  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  people  of  England,  es- 
pecially in  towns,  were  full  of  Protestont  Ben- 
tlinent  But  it  was  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
conscious Protestantism,  such  is  not  a  few 
possessine  it  were  hy  no  means  prepared  to 
avow  under  that  name.  It  is  thus,  however, 
that  all  great  revolutions  are  brought  about 
Uen  learn  bj  degrees  to  do  what  they  would 
never  have  dared  to  do  at  once.  As  the  revela- 
tions of  the  future  open  upon  upon  them,  soma 
ere  seen  to  draw  back  in  dismay.  But  others 
feel  Aat  what  they  are  called  to  do  toBay,  is  as 
clearly  their  duty  na  the  thing  they  did  yester- 
day, and  they  go  forward." 

Dr.Vanghan  faas  aleoahown  very  clear- 
ly, what  Mr.  Froude  would  have  ua  for- 
get, that  no  reform  in  religion  whatever, 
except  tbe  paitial  concession  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, aud  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
to  be  read  by  the  people  in  the  "vulgar 
tongne,"  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Henry.  But  he  haa  fdly  no- 
ticed the  vast  effects  of  ibis  change  on  the 
young  generation  of  the  time  ;  and  he  haa 
the  manly  courage  to  admit  the  accidental 
reaulta  of  it.  They  were  such  aa  always 
have  been  associated  with  every  great 
awakening  of  humanity ;  and  wc  should  as 
justly  charge  them  with  evil,  as  we  should 
condemn  the  awkward  motions  of  a  palsied 
member  renewed  to  life,  or  of  a  blind  man 
suddenly  restored  to  light. 

"So  many  years  of  access  to  the  English 
Bible,  sent  by  tena  of  thousands  through  (he 
Innd  ;  such  a  free  use  of  English  prayers,  full 
of  Scriptural  ideas,  breathing  so  much  Scrip- 
tural feeling,  and  provided  by  command  of  the 
king;  and  such  a  profuse  distribution  of  books, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  on  religious  subjects — 
all  had  tended  to  set  the  mind  and  utterance  of 
the  nation  at  liberty,  so  that  every  man  had  his 
share  to  bring  to  tbe  wisdom  or  folly,  the  moder- 
ation or  excess  of  the  common  strife.  To  such 
a  degree  had  the  polemical  spirit  taken  hold  of 
the  people,  that  the  unseemly  brawls,  said  to  be 
taking  place  in  churches,  in  public  places,  and 
even  in  ale-houses,  about  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture texts,  led  the  king  and  the  Parliament  to 
forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English 
except  by  persons  known  to  be  of  some  educa- 
tion. But  the  floodgates  had  been  taken  away 
— no  hand  could  replace  them.  The  mind  of  a 
n:ition  never  changes  as  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
li-h  Dstion  waa  then  changing,  without  gener- 
ating some  such  excesses.  They  are  among  the 
signs  of  wakefulness  and  lire." 

In  his  eagemesa  to  vindicate  Henry 
VIII,  as  advancing  along  the  path  of  tht 
Reformation  as  quickly  as  prudence  would 
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safely  allow — aaA  as  urged  solely  by  a 
ilire  necessity  to  persecute  and  commit 
croelties  for  the  sake  of  averting  a  gener- 
al anarchy — Mr.  Froude  has  thought  fit 
to  charge  the  Protestantism  established  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  with  many  re- 
volutionary excesses,  with  a  bitter  and 
Inquisitorial  spirit,  and  with  a  tendency 
10  produce  misgoveniment  and  many  se- 
rious national  mischiefs.  Once  the  moral 
jEolus  had  disappeared,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Fro ude's  "description,  had  controlC 
cd  with  a  stern  yet  saving  hand  the  ele- 
ments of  innumerable  disorders,  those 
alementa  burst  out  into  ruinous  conflict; 
and  the  Keformation  initialed  by  Cran- 
iner  was  the  source  of  several  perilous  in- 
novations, was  defaced  by  many  acts  of 
'secution,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of 
[lopalar  discontent,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
tress and  suffering.  Without  addressing 
himself  directly  to  a  mere  review  of  Mr. 
Froude's  inferences,  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
proved,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the 
'eligious  changes  attributable  to  Cranmer 
jvere  in  accordance  with  the  gcnci'al  feel- 
ing, and  were  opposed  by  local  mal- 
contents only  ;  that  our  Protestant  Re- 
formers may  well  be  proud  of  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  their  dealing  with 
opinion  ;  and  that  the  sufferings  and  par- 
tial disorders  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  ex- 
isted at  this  time,  were  in  the  main  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  vast  social  and  economic 
revolution  which  marked  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  this  main  cause 
might  also  be  added  the  pressure  upon 
the  poorer  classes  occasioned  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  dishonest  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  in  his  reign, 
and  by  the  fall  of  gold  and  silver  in  val- 
ue, arising  from  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, concurrent  with  a  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
in  our  opinion  by  no  means  high,  and 
measured  in  the  ancient  and  nndcbased 
currency.  This  vindication  of  our  Re- 
formation in  religion  from  the  charge  of 
effecting  social  mischief  is  very  ably  and 
clearly  made  out,  but  we  have  no  space  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  it.  But  we  quote 
Dr.  Vaughan's  summing  up  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Reformation  of  Edward  VI., 
so  far  as  regards  its  treatment  of  opinion . 

"  It  should  bo  recorded  that  Joan  Bocher  was 
tho  only  British  subject  who  suffered  death  on 
religious  grounds  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Romanist  blood  was  not  sheil,  on  any  such 
I  pretense,  through  those  years.  The  barlMrities 
I  of  the  next  reign  were  so  far  without  precedent. 
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When  the  Marian  persecutors  sent  Protestants 
80  freely  to  death  for  their  religion,  they  did  it 
knowing  full  well  that  English  Protestantism 
had  not  so  dealt  with  themselves.  In  a  few  in- 
stances Romanists  were  deprived  of  their  offices, 
and  put  under  restraint,  but  this  was  the  ex- 
tent of  their  suffering.  In  no  country  in  which 
the  two  religions  stood  face  to  face  had  there 
been  such  toleration  and  forbearance  as  in  Eng- 
land under  its  first  Protestant  sovereign." 

The  causes  of  the  Romanist  reaction,  in 
the  brief  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an  very  properly  finds  in  the  strong  roy- 
alist feeling  of  the  nation — which  prefer- 
red the  natural  heir  to  the  crown,  although 
identified  with  Catholicism,  to  the  revolu- 
tionary dynasty  of  Northumberland — in 
an  impatient  recoil  from  the  Reformation, 
which  accidentally  had  been  associated 
with  much  which  was  distressing  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  people — and  in  that  deep 
conservatism  of  England,  which  falls  back 
on  the  ancient  ways  when  in  uncertain- 
ty as  to  its  position.  To  these  probably 
should  be  added  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Queen,  and  of  the  Spanish  gold  of 
Philip  upon  the  Council  and  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  beyond  all  question 
was  freely  used  in  obtaining  from  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  a  nominal 
shallow  reconciliation  with  a  faith  with 
which  at  heart  they  had  little  sympathy. 
Dr.  Vaughan  thinks,  and  with  this  we 
agree,  that  the  Parliamentary  acts  of  this 
reign  are  not  at  all  a  legitimate  index  of 
the  real  religious  feelings  of  England ; 
that  they  speak  only  the  sentiments  of 
classes  within  the  reach  of  the  court  influ- 
ence, and  under  peculiar  hopes  and  appre- 
hensions ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  remained  all  through,  on  the 
whole,  Protestant,  although  inert  and 
quite  unorganized.  The  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  us  to  contain  the  true  ac- 
count of  the  matter : 

"  The  men  who  really  approved  of  these  ex- 
treme proceedings  were  comparatively  a  feeble 
minority,  both  in  Parliament,  and  among  per- 
sons possessed  of  any  measure  of  education 
through  the  kingdom.  In  reality,  the  Protest- 
ant party  was  much  stronger  than  the  Romanist 
party;  but  the  balance  between  them  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nationalists,  and  to  please  the 
Queen,  to  insure  their  church  lands,  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  live  unmolested  and 
at  ease,  this  party  agreed  to  throw  its  weight  in 
the  scale  of  Romanism.'' 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an's  sketch  of  the  state  of  religious  opin- 


ion in  England  in  the  glorious  but  trou- 
bled reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  review  of 
the  causes  of  the  divisions  between  ibc 
Protestant  parties  in  England,  which  end- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  Anglicanism 
and  in  the  growth  of  a  hostile  Puritan- 
ism, is  marked  with  peculiar  candor  and 
discretion.  While  he  justly  condemns 
the  domineering  spirit  of  Elizabeth^g  acts 
as  regards  religion — the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  many  of  her  prelates,  so  diflferent 
from  the  wisdom  of  Burleigh  and  Bacon — 
and  the  impolitic  severity  of  her  ecclesias- 
tical system — he  equally  blames  the  stab- 
born  pedantry,  and  the  straining  after  in- 
different points  which,  in  part  at  least, 
discredited  the  Puritans.  The  following 
remark  is  just,  though  a  melancholy  one ; 
andi  t  is  sad  to  think  what  slight  causes 
withdrew  from  the  Church  so  many  Eng- 
lishmen : 

'*  Concerning  religious  doctrine,  there  was  no 
ipaterial  difference  between  the  Puritans  and 
their  opponents.  ....  The  most  desin- 
hie  course,  as  regards  the  nation,  would  hmve 
been,  that  Elizabeth  should  have  left  the  ob- 
noxious ceremonies  optional  —  optional  under 
certain  circumstances  according  to  law — or  that 
she  should  have  consented  to  their  entire  re- 
moval. No  danger  could  have  ensued  from 
either  policy ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  bitterness 
gendered  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controver- 
sy, which  prepared  men  to  extend  it  to  graver 
differences,  might  have  been  avoided." 

II.  As  regards  the  passing  events  of 
the  time.  Dr.  Vaughan's  account  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  appears  to  us  par- 
ticularly judicious.  We  venture  to  think 
that  he  has  underrated  the  genius  and 
wisdom  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  that  he 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  that  minister 
was  narrow,  insular,  and  uncertain  in  his 
policy.  We  trace  in  Wolsey's  published 
correspondence  three  main  ideas  which 
justly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among 
English  statesmen  —  a  desire  to  reform 
the  Church  thoroughly,  and  to  bring  it 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
a  clear  perception  of  the  folly  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  a  wish  to  make  England  a 
powerful  umpire  between  the  powers  of 
France  and  Austria.  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
read  this  evidence  differently ;  but  on  the 
whole  we  entirely  agree  with  his  view  of 
the  reign  and  character  of  Henry.  Un- 
like Dr.  Lingard  and  Hallam,  who,  from 
different  reasons,  make  little  allowance 
for  the  great  difficulties  of  Henry's  posi- 
tion, and  paint  his  despotism  in  the  dark* 
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est  colors,  he  has  carefully  enumerated 
the  many  perils  which  threatened  Eng- 
land between  1529  and  1547,  has  admit- 
ted that  some  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  almost  necessary  under  such 
circumstances,  and  has  clearly  marked 
out  the  true  distinction  between  the 
Jegitimate  severities  of  the  government, 
and  the  cruel  acts  it  occasionally  com- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Froude,  who  has  represent- 
ed Henry  as  a  hero,  and  relieved  his 
conduct  from  all  censure  by  exaggerating 
the  good  be  actually  accomplished,  and 
attributing  his  tyranny  to  the  pressure 
of  necessity.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  set  forth 
fully  and  well  those  acts  of  the  King 
which  can  not  be  excused,  and  the  harsh 
unwisdom  of  much  of  his  policy.  Thus, 
while  he  dissipates  the  silly  notion  that 
Henry  was  generally  the  puppet  of 
Wolsey,  and  that  he  was  actuated  sole- 
ly by  lust  in  the  divorce,  he  admits 
the  wrongs  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the 
cruel  and  unmanly  treatment  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  disgraceful  intrigue  about 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  the  mixture  of  an- 
ger, impatience,  and  recklessness  which 
characterized  the  Dunstable  proceedings, 
and  the  shameless  marriage  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour. While  he  paints  fairly  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  justly  pronounces 
against  the  monasteries,  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  confiscations,  the  cruel 
attainders,  and  the  persecuting  statutes 
which  the  Catholic  party  were  the  vic- 
tims of,  and  which,  as  he  very  justly 
observes,  excited  the  indignation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  led  to  a  desperate  and  bloody 
reliction.  While  he  carefully  estimates 
the  amount  of  danger  which  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace,  the  Geraldine  rebellion, 
the  Exeter  conspiracy,  and  the  menaces 
of  Charles  V.  undoubtedly  threw  in  the 
path  of  Henry,  he  does  not,  therefore, 
justify  the  King  for  putting  Aske  and 
Constable  to  death,  for  butchering  all  the 
Fitzgeralds  in  a  week,  for  slaughtering 
Margaret  Plantagenet  without  a  trial, 
and  for  urging  Parliament  to  enact  laws 
which  threatened  to  bring  a  despotism 
into  England.  Still  less  does  he  repre- 
sent the  King  as  the  moral  arbiter  of  an 
age  of  revolution  ;  he  paints  him  as  we 
feel  that  he  was  —  an  able,  stern,  and  sa- 
gacious statesman,  not  without  a  broad 
sense  of  justice  and  right,  and  very  re- 
ligious,  according  to  his  faith  ;  but  fond 
of  domination,  and  unscrupulous  in  win- 


ning it,  indifferent  to  means  in  pursuing 
ends,  and  specially  careless  of  individu- 
al suffering,  clear-sighted  in  aim,  not  fai^ 
seeing  in  policy,  and  coarse,  passionate, 
jealous,  and  brutal,  whenever  he  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  women. 

In  sketching  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Mary,  Dr.  Vaughan  exculpates 
Somei*set's  government  from  many  of 
the  charges  it  has  encountered,  and 
does  justice  to  the  honor  of  the  Protec- 
tor. He  has  followed  Mr.  Froude  in  the 
main  in  his  portraits  of  Mary,  Pole,  and 
Cranmer,  and  in  his  account  of  the  Ma- 
rian persecution.  We  wish  we  could 
quote  his  description  of  Cranmer,  for  it 
does  the  narrator  high  credit,  and  we 
feel  convinced  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
In  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  shown  the  candor  and  dis- 
crimination which  so  emineittly  mark  his 
understanding.  He  admits  fully  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Queen,  assailed  as  she  was 
by  treason  at  home,  by  a  dangerous 
rival  in  Mary  Stuart,  and  by  the  League 
of  the  Catholic  Powers  ;  but  he  does 
not,  therefore,  vindicate  the  laws  which, 
with  the  genuine  Tudor  spirit,  she  launch- 
ed against  the  Catholics  and  Nonconform- 
ists. He  observes  justly  that  the  great 
Queen  fell  into  a  serious  political  mis- 
take in  alienating  the  natural  supports 
of  her  throne  from  a  vain  hope  of  se- 
curing uniformity ;  and  he  visits  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  with  a  grave  but 
very  discriminating  censure.  In  the  great 
question  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Dr. 
Vaughan  takes  the  view  which  all  but  a 
few  enthusiasts  have  adopted — he  has  no 
doubt  of  Mary's  guilt ;  and  he  truly  re- 
marks that  her  plea  of  sovereignty  could 
not  affect  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  try 
her  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
fact,  Mary  had  previously  waived  the 
benefit  of  this  plea  altogether ;  and, 
technically  speaking,  we  think  it  doubtful 
whether  such  a  plea  would  ever  avail  in 
the  case  of  a  sovereign  unrecognized  by 
her  subjects,  and  not  de  facto  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  On  the  whole,  Dr. 
Vaughan's  view  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  no 
doubt,  is  substantially  just.  She  was  a 
better  educated  Henry  VHI.,  and  school- 
ed by  misfortune  to  a  higher  wisdom ;  but 
she  was  jealous,  passionate,  imperious,  and 
obstinate  ;  exceedingly  fond  of  power  and 
prerogative,  and  thinking  order  the  per- 
fection of  government ;  yet  more  saga- 
cious and  artful  than  her  father,  and  more 
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f^enerouB  in  her  dealings  with    iodivid- 

Itr.  As  regards  the  progress  of  Eng- 
land in  this  period,  we  have  nlveady  in- 
dicated the  main  points  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
analysis  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  no 
Bpaoe  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 
We  muBt  especially  coraiucnd  his  interest:- 
ing  cbaptev  on  England  under  the  first 
Reformation,  in  which  he  comes  in  con- 
flict with  Mr.  Fronde  as  regards  the  ideal 
nobleneas  of  the  age,  and  its  tender  re- 
gards for  the  poorer  classes.  We  quote 
the  following  summary  of  its  character, 
which  appears  to  us  discriminating  and 


"  Such  WRS  England  under  the  first  Reronna- 

tioD.  It  was  not  England  studded  with  castles, 
in  the  possession  of  powerful  and  factious  no- 
bles, and  so  parceled  out  into  many  local  aover- 
eJKnties  as  to  laave  small  power  to  tbe  acknow- 
ledged sovereignty  at  tbe  center — it  was  Eng- 
land with  tbat  feudal  network  swept  away,  with 
its  armed  men  in  eveiy  village,  but  with  those 
men  as  sworn  in  allegiance  to  the  King  and  not 
to  any  intervening  master.  It  was  not  England 
biking  no  part  in  continental  politics,  except  as 
conusting  in  efforts  to  possess  herself  of  the  soil 
of  France,  it  was  England  acting  as  an  infiuential 
l)0*ar  in  relation  to  tbe  stru^le  nearly  always 
going  on  between  tbe  great  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  not  England  as  proud  of  her  or- 
thodoxy, and  boasting  ofher  unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  cbair  of  St.  Peter ;  it  was  England  as  sev- 
ered from  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  as  ■ 
dxing  on  that  supretnacy  tbe  brand  of  usurpa-  i 
tion,  as  declaring  tbe  Bishop  of  Rome  to  be  , 
simply  the  bishop  of  tbat  dioces^  and  as  sub-  j 
ordmating  its  own  clergy  in  all  things  to  tbe  ' 
sovereignty  of  the  dril  power.  It  was  not  Eng- 
land as  in  tbe  hands  of  a  king  and  bis  minis- 
ters, with  little  or  no  check  from  the  influence 
of  a  parliament;  it  was  England  with  the  re-  | 
cognition  of  a  high  authority  in  tbe  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  an  authority  deepened  and  j 
made  strong  by  frequent  assemblies  and  fre-  ( 
quent  acts,  though  often  neutralized,  under  var-  I 
ious  pretenses,  by  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  I 
was  not  England  submitting  to  attempts  to  raise 
money  by  forced  loans  or  benevolence,  to  the  ' 
neglect  of  the  great  maxim  that  no  Englishman  ' 
should  be  taxed  without  his  consent  Nor  was  1 
it  England  as  submitling  to  severe  laws  and  an  i 
arbitrary  policy,  from  an  indifference  to  liberty  ; 
it  was  England  in  a  much  greater  degree,  as  ris-  ' 
ing  up  against  such  forms  of  oppression,  and  as 
submitting  to  lesser  evils  from  the  rule  of  a  king 
and  his  mmisters,  rather  than  hazard  far  great- 
er fh>m  the  rule  of  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy. 
It  was,  indeed,  England  with  many  harsh  laws, 
harshly  administered  :  with  an  amount  of  crime 
and  vagrancy  beneath  the  surface  of  society 
which  no  laws  seemed  to  reach  ;  with  a  labor 
ing  clasa  whose  toil  yielded  them  but  a  poor 
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subsistence ;  with  manufactures  and  trade  hem- 
med, in  on  all  sides  by  fiscal  restrictions  and 
monopolies ;  and  with  physic^  science  and  po' 
lite  literature  in  no  Bourisbing  condition.  But 
the  crisis  in  our  history  in  which  an  old  order 
of  society  was  to  pass  away,  and  another  was 
to  acquire  place  and  stability,  was  naturally  ■ 
crisis  of  stem  conflict;  and  if  tbe  lot  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  was  very  bad,  the 
yeomanry  of  the  land  were  well-conditi<HMd 
men  ;  tbe  artificers  in  town  and  country  were 
in  easy  circumstances  ;  the  merchant  could  send 
his  ships  to  all  parts  of  tbe  world ;  tbe  dty  al- 
derman could  adorn  the  open  Undscape  with 
edifices  which  vied  with  the  houses  of  nobles; 
and  every  wher«,  though  much  error  and  disor- 
der are  visible,  and  much  has  to  be  leamt  and 
unlearnt,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  intelligenoe 
and  the  moral  nature  of  a  great  people  have 
been  called  in  a  hopeful  measure  to  theirwork, 
and  that  though  tbe  future  may  include  action 
and  reaction,  the  issue  will  be  that  the  withes 
of  a  decayed  superstition  and  of  a  meddling  and 
foolish  legislation  will  be  snapped  asunder,  and 
the  strong  man  wilt  be  seen  in  his  time  to  revel 
his  strength." 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  yet  we 
)se  this  article  with  regretful  feelings. 
In  company  with  our  judicious  author, 
we  have  traversed  the  periods  of  English 
history  which  lead  at  length  to  our  last 
Kevolutiou.  At  tbe  opening  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  various  races  who 
dwelt  in  Great  Britian  bad  been  melted 
dowo  into  one  nation,  with  many  distinct 
peculiarities,  do  doubt,  but  all  owning  a 
oomraon  allegiance.  The  empire  had  btea 
imited  and  consolidated,  and  its  naval 
greatness  and  tendency  to  colonize  had 
become  facts  of  cotemporary  observation. 
The  religious  parties  which  the  Beforma. 
tion  had  formed,  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter they  have  since  retained,  and  tbe 
thilh  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
had  become  well  defined  for  the  future. 
society  ii.id  taken  in  all  essentials  the 
I  in  which  it  actually  exists,  and  the 
distribution  of  orders  in  the  state  bad 
been  settled  in  its  present  relations.  Our 
polity,  saved  from  the  peril  of  despot- 
ism in  the  great  crisis  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  still  retaining  the  features  of 
freedom  which  bad  marked  it  in  the  age 
of  the  Plantagenets,  was  about  to  see 
that  freedom  renewed  in  an  altered  form 
And  under  new  conditions.  The  long  con- 
test bctivcen  the  Crown  and  tbe  House 
of  Commons  is  about  to  open,  and  for 
many  years  to  keep  the  ultimate  issue 
doubtful.  That  contest  absorbed  all  the 
forces  of  the  state,  and  reduced  extreiufr 
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]y  the  national  strength ;  bnt  its  close  in 
the  triumph  of  1 688  established  the  free 
Constitution  of  England.  In  traveling 
over  this  memorable  ground,  still  hot  with 
the  embers  of  party  strife,  still  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  and  remains  of  a  struggle 
which  is  differently  viewed  by  Englishmen 


at  this  time,  and  rich  with  proud  yet  sad 
recollections  to  all  lovers  of  well-ordered 
liberty,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Vaugh- 
an  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
with  the  same  calm  eye  and  judicious  step 
with  which  hitherto  he  has  accomplished 
his  journey. 


BATTLE      OF      BU   N   K   E   R      HILL, 


BY  THE  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


FURNISHED  BY   REQUEST. 


n^  are  indebted  to  the  ^fted  and  graceful  pen  of  the  Hon.  Edwasd  Etkrktt  for  the  following  graphic  and  eloquent  dea> 
criution  of  the  Batti.f  of  Bunkfji  Hill,  to  accompany  the  engraying  which  depicta  the  battle-scene  itaelf,  aa  it  were  at  the 
hi^iit  of  the  fearful  conflict.  A  careful  perueal  of  the  one,  and  a  fixed  gaze  and  study  of  the  other,  will  aid  the  reader  in 
S^ning  a  fresh  impression  of  that  memorable  battle.  The  subject  was  selected  to  embellish  this  number,  because  it  is  in 
Keeping  with  the  current  history  of  events  iu  our  country.— Ei>itos  of  Thb  EoLSoria 


The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  rests  mainly  on  its  consequences. 
Its  influence  on  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tion lifts  it  up  from  the  level  of  vulgar 
gladiatorial  contests,  and  gives  it  a  place 
among  those  few  momentous  appeals  to 
arms,  which  have  affected  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  condition  of  man  for  ages. 
But  even  in  itself  considered,  I  know  not 
what  element  of  stirring  interest  is  want- 
ing, to  make  it  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  in  history.  Need  I  remind 
you  of  the  solemn  parade  on  Cambridge 
Common,  at  the  close  of  the  day  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June  ;  the  blessing  invoked 
by  the  President  of  the  University  on  the 
yet  unannounced  expedition ;  the  silent 
and  thoughtful  march  of  the  column  un- 
der the  veteran  Prescott,  preceded  by 
sergeants  with  dark  lanterns ;  the  lines 
marked  out  by  Gridley,  the  same  who  at 
Louisburg,  at  the  third  trial,  threw  a 
shell  into  the  citadel,  and  who  drew  the 
only  two  field-pieces  used  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec  up  the  bights  of  Abraham ;  the 
midnight  toil  in  the  trenches;  the  cry  of 
the  sentinel,  "  All's  well,"  heard  from  the 
Biittsh  ships  moored  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  by  Colonel  Prescott  and 
Major  Brooks,  as,  twice  in  the  course  of 


that  short  and  anxious  night,  they  went 
down  to  the  water's  side.  The  day 
dawns  and  the  fire  of  the  Lively  opens  on 
the  redoubt.  The  garrison  in  Boston, 
the  American  encampments,  the  sur- 
rounding country  start  at  the  sound.  As 
the  morning  advances,  every  roof,  steeple, 
tree,  and  hill-top,  that  commands  the 
scene,  is  alive  with  expectation.  At 
noon,  the  British  troops  cross  in  twenty- 
eight  barges  fi-om  Long  Wharf  and  the 
North  Battery  in  Boston ;  and  as  they 
move,  the  rays  of  a  meridian  summer's 
sun  are  reflected  from  burnished  arms, 
gay  uniforms,  and  the  sparkling  waters. 
A  sharp  fire  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  ships 
of  war,  and  the  floating  batteries,  sweeps 
across  Charlestown  to  cover  the  debarka- 
tion. 

They  land  at'  or  near  this  spot,  then 
called  Moulton's  Point,  and  lying  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  hostile  force  con- 
sists of  regiments  that  have  won  laurels 
at  Dettingen  and  Minden,  led  by  chiefs 
who  have  been  trained  in  all  the  wars  of 
Europe.  It  is  soon  perceived  that  the 
balls  brought  over  are  too  large  for  the 
field-pieces.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, having  reconnoitered  the 
American  lines  and  formed  an  exaggerat- 
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ed  opinion  of  their  strength  and  of  the 
reinforcements  which  were  seen  to  arrive 
from  Medford,  sends  over  to  Boston  fbr 
more  troops.  In  the  interval,  his  army, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
makes  a  leisurely  meal  from  the  contents 
of  their  knapsacks. 

Far  different  was  the  condition  of  the 
Americans  who  had  now  toiled  in  throw- 
ing up  the  entrenchments  from  midnight, 
without  repose,  without  adequate  sup- 
plies, without  relief,  under  an  incessant 
cannonade,  harassing  though  not  destruc- 
tive, beneath  a  summer's  sun.  They  oc- 
cupied the  redoubt,  the  spot  on  which  the 
monument  is  built,  and  a  breastwork  lead- 
ing from  it,  on  the  northerly  slope  of  the 
hill,  of  which  the  traces  still  remain. 
About  the  time  when  the  British  army 
landed,  the  regiments  under  Stark  and 
Reed  arrived  from  Medford.  Stark  had 
marched  at  a  leisurely  pace  over  the 
Neck,  beneath  the  fire  of  the  floating 
batteries,  because  one  fresh  man  in  action 
(according  to  the  observation  of  Stark,  as 
reported  by  General  Dearborn  to  whom 
it  was  addressed)  was  better  than  ten 
who  are  exhausted.  At  this  time,  also, 
Warren  arrived  at  the  lines,  and,  without 
assuming  the  command  as  major-general, 
acted  to  the  last  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam, 
the  only  mounted  officer  in  the  field, 
passed  between  Charlestown  and  head- 
quarters more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  hasten  the  reinforcements. 

At  three  o'clock  the  battle  began. 
The  British  force,  in  two  principal  col- 
umns, moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  Howe,  was 
directed  against  a  position  which  had 
been  taken  up  on  the  Mystic  River  by 
the  Connecticut  men  under  Knowlton, 
detached  from  the  redoubt  and  supported 
by  Stark's  and  Reed's  reinforcement ;  the 
left  was  led  by  Pigot  directly  against  the 
redoubt.  The  artillery,  from  Copp's 
Hill,  the  ships  of  w^ar,  and  the  floating 
batteries,  redoubled  its  fire;  and  as  the 
hostile  troops  moved  slowly  up  the  hill, 
they  halted  at  intervals  to  give  their  field- 
pieces  an  opportunity  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  American  lines.  The  Ameri- 
can force  watched  unmoved  these  fearful 
pauses  in  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Their  own  artillery  was  of  the  most  ineffi- 
cient description  and  for  the  most  part 
feebly  served.  The  men  were  ordered  by 
their  officers,  both  in  the  redoubt  and 
along  the  lines,  to  reserve  their  fire  till 


the  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was 
delivered  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  after 
a  few  moments'  gallant  resistance,  he  re- 
treated to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  first  attack,  both  at  the 
redoubt  and  breastwork,  and  at  the  rail 
fence. 

A  brief  pause  succeeds,  and  the  enemy 
rallies  to  a  second  attack.  Again  his 
forces  move  in  two  divisions.  The  Amer- 
icans, gaining  confidence  from  their  first 
success,  reserve  their  fire  with  still  greater 
coolness  than  before,  and  until  the  hostile 
force  is  within  six  or  eight  rods.  It  was 
then  given  with  proportionately  greater 
effect.  It  was  vigorously  returned  from 
the  veteran  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  after 
a  brief  struggle  between  discipline  and 
courage  on  the  one  side  and  the  unerring 
aim  of  the  American  musket  leveled  with 
equal  steadiness  on  the  other,  the  royal 
troops  are  again  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  men 
even  take  shelter  in  the  boats. 

Thus  far  the  important  day  had  gone 
with  the  Americans,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  contended,  the  weariness  of  the 
sleepless  night  and  of  eighteen  hours' con- 
tinuous march,  toil,  suspense,  and  conflict ; 
with  no  refreshment  beyond  the  scanty 
supply  brought  with  them ;  and  no  effi- 
cient relief.  Had  they  been  adequately 
supported  and  reinforced,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  crowned  an  heroic  defense  by 
a  final  and  complete  victory.  But  the 
decisive  struggle  in  the  redoubt  and  at 
the  breastwork  remained  to  be  made  by 
those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  whose  ammunition  was  now 
nearly  gone,  their  numbers  greatly  reduc- 
ed, their  strength  exhausted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last 
great  effort  was  made  by  tlie  enemy. 
His  forces  are  rallied  with  some  difficulty 
for  another  attack.  New  reinforcements 
are  brought  over  from  Boston,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  an  officer  of  experience 
and  gallantry,  crosses  with  them  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  renders  the  most  important 
services,  in  leading  up  the  men  once  more 
to  action.  Every  thing  is  disposed  for  a 
final  and  desperate  effort.  A  demonstra- 
tion only  is  made  against  the  rail  fence, 
and  the  main  force  of  the  movement  is 
directed  against  the  redoubt  and  breast- 
work. As  the  British  army  advances, 
Charlestown  is  fired  by  shells  from  the 
opposite  battenes  in  Boston.    The  flames 
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catch  from  building  to  building,  till  the 
whole  town  is  on  fire.  The  British  field- 
train  forces  its  way  through  the  undefend- 
ed opening  between  the  rail  fence  and  the 
brejistwork,  so  as  to  command  the  interior 
of  the  redoubt. 

The  royal  troops,  advancing  in  one 
column,  reserve  their  fire  till  they  reach 
the  entrenchment ;  and  while  the  confla- 
gration of  three  or  four  hundred  build- 
ings throws  a  broad  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flames  across  the  sky,  the  redoubt  is  forc- 
ed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Few  of 
the  American  guns  are  furnished  with 
that  weapon.  Prescott  defends  himself 
with  his  sword  against  an  assault  with  the 
bayonet,  which  passes  more  than  once 
through  his  coat ;  the  hostile  force  out- 
numbers the  Americans  in  the  redoubt, 
by  more  than  ten  to  one,  probably  in 
twice  that  proportion ;  and  a  reluctant 
order  is  given  to  retreat.  Among  the 
last  to  quit  the  redoubt  was  the  lion-heart- 
ed Warren,  and  the  first  steps  of  the  pur- 
suer were  over  his  dead  body.  Ages  to 
come  will  weep  tears  of  admiration  on 
the  stone,  which  marks  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  Putnam  attempted  a  rally  on  Bunk- 
er Hill,  (properly  so  called,)  but  without 
Buccess.  The  power  of  physical  endurance 
was  exhausted.  No  attempt  at  pursuit 
was  made  by  the  royal  commander.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  strongly  urged  that  the 
dear  bought  victory  should  be  followed 
up,  but  Howe,  with  greater  prudence, 
was  well  content  with  the  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  two  parties  attest  the 
severity  of  this  great  day.  On  the  royal 
side,  the  official  report  acknowledges  the 
loss  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  killed 
and  wounded  ;  a  greater  number  than  the 
entire  amount  of  Prescott's  detachment. 
On  the  American  side,  according  to  the 
official  account,  one  hundred  and  fifleen 


w^ere  killed,  three  hundred  and  five  were 
wounded,  and  thirty  were  made  prison- 
ers ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty,  a  greater 
loss  than  that  of  the  Grecians  at  Marathon 
or  Plataea,  or  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia.  If 
General  Gage's  loose  statement  of  the 
number  of  his  troops  in  action  is  correct, 
one  half  of  his  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded.*  He  intrenched  himself  the 
next  day  on  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 
from  these  positions,  so  long  as  the  royal 
army  remained  in  Boston,  it  never  at- 
tempted to  advance  a  foot  into  the 
country. 

A  letter  written  a  week  afterward,  by 
General  Burgoyne,  gives  a  graphic  and 
animated  picture  of  the  battle,  which  he 
witnessed  from  Copp's  Hill.  Among  the 
traits  with  which  be  hightens  the  effect 
of  the  scene,  he  mentions  the  reflection  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that  "  defeat 
was  the  final  loss  of  the  British  empire  in 
America."  It  has  been  debated,  whether 
the  result  of  the  day  is,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  accounted  a  victory  or  a  defeat  to 
the  British  arms.  If  we  are  permitted  to 
apply  General  Burgoyne's  criterion,  we 
may  refer  to  history  for  the  settlement  of 
that  controversy. 

Such  was  our  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
not  more  decisivelv  did  that  contest  affect 
the  fortunes  of  Greece,  than  the  character 
of  our  revolutionary  war  was  affected  by 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  put  the  final 
seal  to  that  trial  of  temper  and  courage, 
which  commenced  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April.  Victory  or  defeat, "  it  was  the  final 
loss  of  the  British  empire  to  America." 

- —  —    —     -  ■  ^_  I  I      I.     w^ 

*  General  Grage  says :  *'  The  whole,  when  in  con- 
junction, making  a  body  of  something  above  two 
thousand  men."  But  this  statement  is  certainly  far 
too  low.  Col.  Sweet  obseryes,  that  "  if  the  corps 
[known  to  have  been  in  the  action]  were  but  half 
full,  there  were  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty."— iTts/ory  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  2d  ed.  p.  20. 
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THE     CONSTABLE     OF     THE     TOWER 


AN  HISTORIOAL  ROMANCE.     BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


BOOK  THB  THIRD — ^PLOTS  AND   COUNTERPLOTS. 


OF  TBI  ABKAjromXHT   MADS    BT  THB  ADMIRAL  WITH  THB  MAS- 
TKR  or  TBB   MINT  AT  BRISTOL. 

SsYRBAL  months  flew  by,  during  which 
no  further  difference  occurred  between 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Admiral.  A 
semblance  of  good  understanding  was 
maintained  between  them,  both  being  ex- 
ceedingly careful  to  do  no  act  to  betray 
the  secret  animosity  they  still  nourished  to- 
ward each  other.  Somerset  strove  to  con- 
ciliate his  brother  by  fresh  favors,  but 
ineffectually.  The  Admiral's  greedy  am- 
bition was  not  to  be  thus  easily  satisfied, 
though  he  professed  unbounded  grati- 
tude. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1547,  the 
Protector  had  completed  his  preparations 
for  his  long-meditated  warlike  expedition 
against  Scotland.  The  invading  army 
comprised  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
more  than  a  third  of  whom,  however, 
consisted  of  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
mercenaries.  Some  apprehension  being 
entertained  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
aid  having  been  promised  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Henri  II.,  to  the  Scots,  all  need- 
ful precautions  were  taken  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  English  shores.  The  Admiral 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
South,  and  the  defense  of  the  whole 
south  coast  was  intrusted  to  him.  He 
had  indulged  the  hope  that  during  his 
absence  his  brother  would  delegate  his 
powers  to  him,  but  the  Protector  was  far 
too  wary,  preferring  to  place  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  council.  Consequentl}'^,  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  was  intrusted 
to  Sir  William  Paget,  principal  secretary 
of  state,  in  whom  Somerset  had  entire 
reliance. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  and  a 


numerous  and  well-manned  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Clinton,  designed 
to  attend  the  army  on  its  march  along 
the  coast,  having  set  sail,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, accompanied  by  the  Kai'l  of  War- 
wick, as  second  in  command,  took  formal 
leave  of  his  royal  nephew,  and  set  forth 
on  the  expedition. 

By  the  departure  of  his  brother  the 
stage  was  left  free  to  the  Admiral,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
prosecute  his  machinations  more  actively 
than  ever.  Aware,  however,  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  the  coua* 
cil,  and  that  all  his  proceedings  would  be 
reported  to  his  brother  by  Sir  William 
Paget,  he  observed  extreme  caution.  In 
a  scheme  so  gigantic  as  that  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  the  possession  of  large  sup- 
plies of  money  was  indispensable;  but 
how  were  these  to  be  promptly  obtained  ? 
At  last  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
he  put  in  practice  without  hesitation. 
Having  received  private  information  from 
one  of  the  officers  that  Sir  William  Shar- 
ington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  fraudulent  practices, 
he  judged  him  to  be  a  man  nt  for  his 
purpose,  and  accordingly  dispatched  Ugo 
Harrington  to  him  with  a  letter,  order* 
ing  him  to  come  up  to  London  at  once. 
Sharington  complied,  and,  returning  with 
the  messenger,  immediately  waited  on 
Seymour. 

He  was  received  very  coldly,  the  Ad- 
miral's object  being  to  work  upon  his 
fears.  Motioning  him  to  take  a  seat, 
Seymour  forebore  to  address  him  till  they 
were  alone. 

Sir  William  Sharington  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  tall,  well  proportioned,  sal- 
low-complexioned,  bald,  with  a  black 
beard  slightly  tinged  with  gray.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  quick,  and  though 
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his  features  were  good,  there  was  some- ' 
thing  equivocal  in  his  look.  He  was 
plainly  but  handsomely  attired  in  a  mur- 
rey-colored velvet  doublet,  over  which  he 
wore  a  gown  of  the  same  color,  lined  and 
fUced  with  sable.  Eyeing  the  Admiral 
keenly,  he  perceived  that  mischief  was 
intended  him. 

"Sir  William  Sharington,"  said  Sey- 
mour, in  a  stern  tone,  and  with  a  severe 
look,  "your  mal-practices  have  been 
revealed  to  me  by  your  assay-master. 
You  have  alloyed  the  gold  and  silver  in- 
trusted to  you.  Attempt  not  to  deny 
your  guilt,  or  I  will  have  you  taken  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  torture  will  soon 
wring  a  full  confession  from  you." 

"Have  mercy  upon  me!"  cried  Shar- 
ington,  in  extremity  of  terror.  "  I  will 
repair  the  wrong  I  have  done — ^T  will  give 
up  all  my  possessions.  Do  not  let  me  be 
put  to  the  torture." 

Seymour  shook  his  head  sternly. 

"  AH  thy  possessions  will  be  confiscated 
by  the  Crown,"  he  said,  "  and  thou  thy- 
self wilt  be  hanged." 

"  Pity  me !  pity  me !"  cried  Sharing- 
ton, falling  upon  his  knees  before  him. 
"  Take  all  I  have  and  let  me  go." 

Having  sufficiently  terrified  him  for  his 
purpose,  the  Admiral  said  : 

"Thou  seest  that  thy  life  is  in  my  pow- 
er.   What  wilt  thou  do  if  I  save  thee  ?" 

"I  will  do  whatever  your  highness  com- 
mands," replied  Sharington,  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  occasion  for  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Canst  thou  procure  it 
for  me  ?" 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed 
Sharington,  in  despair,  "  Your  highness 
is  too  hard  upon  me.  I  have  not  the  half, 
nor  the  third  of  that  sum.  Will  not  less 
content  you?" 

"I  tell  thee  I  must  have  ten  thousand," 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  "Nay,  before  I 
have  done  with  thee,  I  must  have  forty 
thousand." 

"Better  send  me  to  the  Tower  at  once," 
groaned  Sharington.  "  'Tis  impossible  for 
me  to  comply  with  your  conditions." 

"  Hark  ye,  Sharington,"  cried  the  Ad- 
miral, altering  his  tone,  "I  will  trifle 
with  you  no  longer.  It  is  true  that  your 
life  is  in  my  power,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
harm  you.   Let  us  understand  each  other." 

"  I  am  all  anxiety  to  learn  your  high- 
ness's  wishes,"  said  Sharington  eagerly. 

"  You  are  master  of  the  mint  at  Biis- 


tol.  The  whole  of  the  officers  are  under 
your  control.  The  pix  is  in  your  keeping, 
and  you  have  charge  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  bullion." 

"  All  this  is  true,  your  highness  " 
"  'Tis  plain  you  are  not  overburdened 
by  any  foolish  scruple,  therefore  what  I 
have  to  propose  will  not  shock  you.  You 
have  already  alloyed  the  gold  for  your 
own  benefit — you  must  continue  to  alloy 
it  for  mine.  Nay,  you  must  do  more. 
You  must  clip  all  the  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  the  rials,  angels,  rose-nobles,  and 
marks  that  fall  into  your  hands.  More- 
over, you  must  coin  base  money." 

"  All  this  I  would  willingly  do  to  please 
your  lordship.  But  such  practices,  if  long 
continued,  would  be  sure  to  be  discovered 
by  the  moneyers,  melters,  and  blanchers." 

"  Your  present  officers  must  be  dismiss- 
ed, and  others  more  tractable  found.  I 
will  silence  the  assay-master  who  has  dar- 
ed to  denounce  you.  He  shall  pass  a  few 
months  at  the  Fleet." 

"  Nay,  if  I  have  your  highnesses  support, 
and  I  can  find  cunning  artificers  to  aid 
me,  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  done,  and 
that  I  may  be  able  to  provide  you  with 
the  large  sum  you  mention.  Forty  thou- 
sand, I  think  your  highness  said  ?" 

"  Forty,  or  fifty  thousand.  Sir  William. 
You  will  employ  your  time  badly  if  you 
make  not  as  much  for  yourself," 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  your  high- 
ness, but  there  will  be  heavy  fees  to  the 
moneyers  and  melters,  and  such  as  sweat 
and  pare  the  coin.  They  will  not  do  the 
work  for  nothing." 

"  It  can  not  be  expected.  But  you  may 
proceed  without  fear.  Sir  William.  Ere 
another  year  is  over  our  heads  the  govern- 
ment of  this  realm  will  be  in  my  hands, 
and  I  will  take  good  care  you  are  not 
molested." 

"  Ah  !  if  your  highness  should  be  once 
at  the  head  of  affiiirs  all  will  be  well," 
cried  Sharington.  "Meantime,  you  will 
not,  perhaps,  object  to  give  me  an  order." 

"  An  order  for  what?" 

"  For  the  money  you  require.  It  wi  1 
prevent  my  being  called  in  question  here- 
after." 

"  You  are  a  cunning  knave,"  cried  the 
Admiral.  "Well,  you  shall  have  the 
order." 

And  he  wrote  it  out,  and  gave  it  him. 

"  I  shall  preserve  this  carefully,"  said 
Sharington,  securing  it  in  his  doublet. 

"Return  to  Bristol,"  pursued  Seymour, 
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"  and  commence  operations  forthwith. 
Within  a  week  I  shall  expect  ten  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy  your  high- 
ness,  but   if  any   unforeseen   difficulties 

should  arise ^" 

"  I  will  have  no  excuses.  If  you  are 
not  punctual,  I  will  enforce  payment  in  a 
manner  that  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you. 
I  have  a  long  arm,  and  can  easily  reach 
those  who  displease  me.  The  next  time 
you  are  sent  for  it  will  not  be  to  talk 
matters  over  thus." 

Sharington  made  no  reply,  but,  bow- 
ing respectfully  to  the  Admiral,  with- 
drew. 

"  I  have  found  a  useful  instrument  in 
that  man,"  thought  Seymour,  as  he  was 
left  alone,  "  but  I  must  keep  a  wary  eye 
upon  him.     He  looks  treacherous." 

Shortly  afterward,  Ugo  Harrington  en- 
tered the  cabinet. 

"  How  now  ?"  demanded  the  Admiral, 
"  Any  more  wrecks  seized  ?" 

'*  No,  your  highness ;  but  Captain 
Horn  beak,  whom  you  liberated,  has  ar- 
rived at  Gravesend  with  a  large  booty, 
and  requires  an  order  to  land  it." 

"Well,  let  him  have  the  order,"  re- 
plied the  Admiral.  "  Assign  him  his  por- 
tion of  the  spoil,  and  see  that  the  remain- 
der be  safely  bestowed.  As  soon  as  his 
pinnace  is  fitted  out  again  he  must  sail  for 
the  Scilly  Isles." 

"  Your  highness  has  then  got  possession 
of  those  long-coveted  islands?" 

"  I  am  about  to  take  posession  of  them," 
replied  Seymour,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
already  dispatched  a  small  fleet  of  pirate 
vessels  thither  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Blades,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
navy  is  now  employed  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
interruption.  I  mean  to  make  the  Scilly 
Isles  a  depository  for  stores  and  arms." 

"  No  safer  place  could  be  found,"  re- 
plied Ugo  ;  "  and,  as  your  highness  once 
observed,  those  islands  may  prove  a  refuge 
for  you  in  case  of  need." 

"  Such  a  necessity,  I  trust,  will  not 
arise,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  I  ought  to 
go  down  to  Holt  to  see  that  the  castle  is 
kept  constantly  provisioned  ;  but  I  must 
trust  to  my  deputy-governor,  for  I  like 
not  to  be  absent  from  Loudon  at  this  junc- 
ture." 

A  sudden  interruption  was  here  offered 
to  their  conversation  by  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  evidently  proceeding  from  the 
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Tower.  Immediately  afterward,  the  guns 
of  the  palace  responded,  the  bells  of  all 
the  churches  began  to  peal  merrily,  while 
shouts  and  acclamations  were  heard. 

"Those  sounds  denote  that  a  victory 
has  been  won  by  our  army  in  Scotland,'* 
cried  the  Admiral.  "  An  engagement, 
I  know,  was  imminent.  Hie  thee  forth, 
Ugo,  and  let  me  know  what  has  happen- 
ed." 

The  esquire  obeyed  ;  and  during  his 
absence  the  ringing  of  bells  and  shout- 
ing continued,  increasing  Seymour's  impa- 
tience to  learn  the  news.  After  a  while, 
Ugo  returned,  with  looks  plainly  indica- 
ting that  he  had  most  important  intelli- 
gence to  communicate. 

"  A  great  victory  has  been  gained  by 
the  Lord  Protector,"  he  said,  "  over  the 
Scots  on  the  field  of  Pinkey,  near  Mussel- 
burgh. The  Scottish  army  is  totally  rout- 
ed', about  fourteen  thousand  of  them  be- 
ing slain,  and  fifteen  hundred  made  pris- 
oners, among  whom  is  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
with  many  gentlemen.  The  Protector  is 
master  of  Edinburgh,  except  the  castle, 
which  must  speedily  surrender." 

"  My  brother's  star  is  in  the  ascendant,** 
observed  the  Admiral  moodily. 

"  The  news  runs,  that  his  highness  will 
return  at  once  to  London,  and  leave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,"  pursued  Ugo. 

"  What  brings  him  back  so  suddenly,  I 
marvel?"  said  the  Admiral. 

"  Possibly  he  may  have  received  some 
intimation  of  your  lordship's  proceedings, 
and  may  deem  his  presence  necessary  to 
check  them,"  said  Ugo. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Seymour 
thoughtfully.  "At  any  rate,  the  enter- 
prise must  be  deferred  to  a  more  propi- 
tious opportunity.  'Twill  not  be  the  mo- 
ment to  cope  with  him  when  he  comes 
back  covered  with  glory." 

"  Had  he  been  defeated,  your  highness's 
chance  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
greater,"  observed  Ugo.  "The  whole 
realm  will  ring  with  his  triumphs  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  his  name  will  be 
uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  The  lord 
mayor  and  the  citizens  will,  no  doubt, 
give  him  a  magnificent  reception.  Your 
lordship  is  discreet  to  bide  your  time." 

"  When  his  popularity  wanes,  the  blow 
shall  be  struck,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  But 
I  must  to  the  palace,  and  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  King  on  the  glorions 
victory  of  Rnkey." 
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As  he  went  forth,  he  found  the  whole 
populace  astir,  and  making  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  deliglit.  His  brother's 
name  was  on  every  man's  lips.  Somer- 
set's reputation  had  risen  to  such  an  im- 
measurable hight,  as  to  render  any  imme- 
diate attempt  against  him  futile. 


II. 


SUDLBT  CA8TLB. 

About  a  year  must  now  be  allowed  to 
elapse  with  very  brief  mention  of  what 
occurred  during  that  interval.  The  bril- 
liant victory  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Pin- 
key,  alluded  to  in  the  previous  chapter, 
consolidated  the  Lord  Protector's  power, 
and  his  popularity  rose  to  such  a  hight, 
as  to  defy  all  opposition. 

During  the  twelve  months  to  which 
we  refer,  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  Reformation,  and  strong 
coercive  measures  put  in  force  against  the 
Romanists.  Great  opposition  was  made 
to  these  chancres  by  Bishops  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunstal,  and  the  Princess 
Mary  declared  herself  strenuously  against 
them  ;  but  Cranmer  proceeded  zealously 
in  his  task,  being  aided  by  Doctor  Rid- 
ley, who  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  by  Dr.  Hugh  Latimer,  who  had 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  dur- 
ing the  late  reign  because  he  would  not 
sign  the  obnoxious  statute  of  the  Six  Ar- 
ticles, but  who  had  been  lately  called  from 
his  retirement. 

A  general  visitation  of  the  churches 
throughout  England  was  commanded  by 
ilvd  King.  A  book  of  homilies  was  com- 
piled, and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
minister.  The  paraphrase  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Erasmus  was  translated  and 
appointed  for  use.  All  images,  statues, 
and  ornaments  profaned  by  superstitious 
rites  were  ordered  to  be  removed  ;  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  enjoined  to  be  read 
only  in  English  ;  and  efforts  were  made 
to  render  the  lives  of  the  clergy  more 
ezem plary.  The  terrible  statute  of  the  Six 
Articles,  passed  by  the  late  King,  was 
repealed.  Many  old  superstitious  rites 
were  abolished.  An  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  procured  by  Cranmer  against  the 
carrying  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  of 
ashes  on  Ash -Wednesday,  and  palms  on 
Palm-Sunday.  The  whole  church-service 
was  appointed  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  liturgy  was  compiled.    Notwith- 
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standing  all  this,  a  good  deal  of  discon- 
tent prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  insurrections  were  threatened  in  sev- 
eral counties. 

Bonner  and  Tunstal  found  it  necessary 
to  conform ;  but  Gardiner,  who  was  made 
of  more  stubborn  material,  resisted,  and 
was  first  of  all  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Tower.  After  a 
long  confinement,  however,  he  was  liber- 
ated, but  threatened  with  the  deprivation 
of  his  bishopric  if  he  continued  contuma- 
cious. Two  other  recusant  prelates  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  —  Heath,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Day,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. 

During  this  time,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  pious  young  King  had  devoted  him- 
self sedulously  to  the  work  of  religious  re- 
form, and  leaving  secular  matters  alto- 
gether to  his  uncle  the  Lord  Protector, 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  conferences  with 
Cranmer,  in  listening  to  the  homilies  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  other  zealous 
Protestant  divines,  and  in  devising  means 
to  free  his  dominions  utterly  from  the  er- 
rors of  Popery,  and  the  establishment  of 
pure  doctrines  in  their  stead. 

Edward  had  now  been  nearly  two  years 
upon  the  throne,  and  during  that  space, 
through  his  instrumentality,  much  good 
had  been  accomplished.  Though  the  war 
with  Scotland  was  still  carried  on  in  a  de- 
sultory manner,  the  great  bone  of  conten- 
tion had  been  withdrawn,  by  the  removal 
of  the  Young  Queen  of  Scots  to  France, 
where  she  was  subsequently  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin,  Francois  de  Valois.  This 
latter  circumstance  was  satisfactory  to 
Edward,  as  it  left  him  free  to  make  his 
own  choice  of  a  consort. 

And  here  we  may  mention  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  contin- 
ued undiminished.  Never  was  he  so  hap- 
py as  in  her  society.  He  frequently  con- 
sulted her  on  measures  of  religious  reform, 
and  always  found  her  counsel  wise  and 
good.  The  marked  preference  exhibited 
by  his  royal  nephew  for  the  Lady  Jane 
could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
Lord  Protector ;  but  though  he  had  for- 
merly been  averse  to  the  possibility  of  such 
an  alliance,  he  now  seemed  to  view  it  with 
more  favor,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  ere  long  the  young  King  would  be 
contracted  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  But 
this  event  never  occurred. 

Not  for  a  moment  during  the  twelve 
months  to  which  we  have  adverted  had 
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the  Admiral  abandoned  his  secret  de- 
signs, though  forced  to  defer  their  execu- 
tion. All  his  plans  were  systematically 
carried  on.  Through  the  agency  of  Shar- 
ington  and  of  the  pirates  whom  he  em- 
ployed, he  hesitated  not  to  defraud  the 
government  to  an  immense  extent,  and  in 
this  unscrupulous  manner  possessed  him- 
self of  large  sums.  He  turned  his  office 
to  the  same  account;  took  bribes,  and 
extorted  money  on  various  pretenses. 
All  wrecks  that  fell  into  his  hands  helped 
to  enrich  his  own  coffers.  Though  com- 
plaints for  these  wrongs  were  frequently 
made,  such  were  his  craft  and  audacity 
that  redress  could  never  be  obtained. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  and  grooms  of 
the  privy-chamber  were  in  his  pay,  and 
regularly  reported  to  him  what  passed  in 
the  royal  presence.  Already,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  a  vast  number  of  retainers, 
but  he  was  constantly  adding  to  them, 
and  always  sought  to  have  young  gentle- 
men of  good  families  for  his  esquires.  By 
every  means  in  his  power  he  strove  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  old  nobility,  and 
secretly  sided  with  all  those  who  were 
disaffected  toward  the  Lord  Protector 
or  jealous  of  his  power.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  country  that  he  sought  to 
extend  his  influence.  Conti-iving  to  get 
an  extraordinary  number  of  lordships  into 
his  hands,  he  appointed  stewards  to  them 
who  were  in  his  interest,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  strengthen  his  party.  By 
tliese  and  like  means,  were  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  gigantic  conspiracy  he  was 
hatching  extended.  He  could  now  fairly 
estimate  his  adherents  at  ten  thousand 
men,  but  in  the  event  of  a  rising,  he  felt 
sure  he  should  be  able  to  muster  double 
or  treble  that  number.  With  this  design, 
he  counseled  all  the  discontented  nobles 
to  retire  to  their  country  residences,  and 
there  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  The  manner  of  his 
proceeding  will  be  best  exemplified  by 
relating  a  discourse  which  he  bad  with 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  for  Bradgate,  in  Lei- 
cestershire. 

"  Make  yourself  strong,  Marquis — make 
yourself  strong,"  he  said.  "  There  is  no 
saying  what  may  happen.  If  a  rising 
should  take  place,  you  will  be  prepared. 
Have  you  many  friends  about  you  ?" 

^^  I  have  many  retainers,  gentlemen  of 


no  great  means,  who  are  content  to  serve 
me,"  replied  Doraet. 

"  Trust  not  too  much  to  them,"  rejoin- 
ed the  Admiral,  "  but  secure,  if  you  can, 
the  yeomen  and  the  franklins — they  will 
aid  you  best.  Find  out  the  ringleaders 
and  those  who  have  most  influence  with 
the  commonalty,  and  spare  no  efforts  to 
win  them  over.  Be  familiar  with  them. 
Go  to  their  houses.  Flatter  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Take  with  you  a  flask  or 
two  of  wine,  a  venison  pasty,  a  cold  capon, 
or  such  matters,  and  sit  down  with  them. 
In  this  manner  you  will  win  their  hearts^ 
and  have  them  at  your  commandments 
D'ye  note  me,  marquis  ?" 

"Right  well.  Admiral,"  he  replied. 
"  You  are  a  rare  plotter." 

"You  will  find  the  plan  efficacious," 
said  the  Admiral ;  "  and  so  well  do  I 
think  of  it,  that  I  intend  to  pursue  it  my« 
self." 

Other  hints  were  given,  which  Dorset 
promised  to  turn  to  account.  As  usual, 
he  was  in  want  of  money,  and  before  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  Admiral,  had  increased 
his  debt  to  him  by  another  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Pursuing  the  plan  he  had  recommended 
to  Dorset,  Seymour  spent  a  portion  of  his 
time  at  Sudley  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire, 
whei-e  ho  kept  up  a  princely  establish- 
ment, and  by  his  hearty  and  engaging 
manner  won  the  eood  opinion  of  all  the 
yeomen  and  franklins  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Situated  a  mile  from  Winchcombe, 
amid  the  beautiful  hills  of  Gloucestershire, 
this  magnificent  castle  was  erected  by 
Lord  Boteler,  who  subsequently  assumed 
the  title  of  Sudley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient 
edifice,  constructed  by  Radulphus,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
"  The  Lord  Sudley  who  builded  the  cas- 
tle," says  old  Leland,  "  was  a  famous  man 
of  war  in  King  Henry  V.  and  VIilj*g 
days ;  and  was  an  admiral,  as  I  have  heard, 
on  sea ;  whereupon  it  was  supposed  and 
spoken,  that  it  was  partly  builded  ex 
spoliis  GaUorum  /  and  some  speak  of  a 
tower  in  it  called  Portmare's  Tower,  that 
it  should  be  made  of  a  ransom  of  his.  One 
thing  was  to  be  noted  in  this  castle,  that 
part  of  the  windows  of  it  were  glazed 
with  beryls.  King  Edward  IV.  bore  no 
good  will  to  the  Lord  Sudley,  as  a  man 
suspected  to  be  in  heart  devoted  to  King 
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Henry  VI.,  whereupon,  by  complaints  be 
was  attached,  and  going  up  to  London, 
be  looked  from  the  hill  to  Sudley,  and 
said :  ^  Castle  of  Sudley,  thou  art  the 
traitor,  not  I !'  Afterward,  he  made  an 
honest  declaration,  and  sold  his  castle  to 
King  Edward  IV." 

This  splendid  structure,  described  by 
another  quaint  old  writer.  Fuller,  as  "  of 
subjects'  castles  the  most  handsome  habi- 
tation, and  of  subjects'  habitations  the 
strongest  castle,"  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  till  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  bestowed,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  Lord  Seymour, 
Large  sums  were  expended  by  the  Ad- 
miral upon  its  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment, and  while  hightening  its  beauty, 
he  contrived,  at  the  same  time,  materially 
to  increase  its  strength.  It  contained 
many  noble  apartments,  all  of  which  were 
furnished  with  the  gorgeous  taste  cha- 
racteristic of  its  possessor.  The  chapel 
attached  to  the  castle  was  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  the  windows  of  the  lovely  fane, 
as  mentioned  by  Leland,  being  filled  with 
beryls. 

Sudley  Castle,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque town  of  Winchcombe,  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  had  boasted 
a  mitred  abbey.  Its  domains  were  water- 
ed by  the  little  river  Isborne.  Surround- 
ed by  lovely  hills,  and  embosomed  in 
stately  groves,  from  the  midst  of  which 
sprang  its  lofty  towers,  the  princely  edi-' 
fice  commanded  enchanting  prospects. 
Its  size,  strength,  and  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  architecture,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  of  a  castellated 
mansion  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom. 
Unluckily,  but  few  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur  are  left.  Taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  1642,  it  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  them,  its  halls  dismantled,  its 
beautiful  chapel  unroofed,  the  windows  of 
the  lane  rifled  of  their  beryls,  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead  lying  within  its  walls  pro- 
faned. Still,  though  the  castle  is  now  but 
a  ruin,  and  the  stars  look  down  into  the 
roofless  aisles  of  the  desecrated  chapel, 
enough  is  left  to  attest  its  former  gran- 
deur and  magnificence ;  while  a  glorious 
western  window,  with  a  canopied  niche 
on  either  side,  shows  what  the  chapel 
must  have  been  when  beautified  by  Lord 
Seymour. 

in  this  noble  castellated  mansion,  which 
he  maintained  with  truly  baronial  splen- 
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I  dor,  the  Admiral  passed  a  certain  portion 
of  his  time — not  inactively,  as  we  have 
shown.  But  he  had  another  and  yet 
more  important  stronghold  to  which  he 
sometimes  repaired,  and  where  his  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive and  formidable  scale  than  at  Sud- 
ley. This  was  Holt  Castle,  in  Denbigh- 
shire. Built  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
which  ofiered  facilities  ibr  the  introduc- 
tion of  arms  and  stores,  this  second  for- 
tress was  of  great  size  and  strength,  pen- 
tangular in  shape,  with  a  bastion  tower 
on  each  angle.  On  all  sides,  ej^cept  that 
of  the  river,  which  formed  a  natural  de- 
fense, it  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep 
moat,  and  was  approached  by  a  draw- 
bridge, protected  by  a  strong  square  tow- 
er, provided  with  portcullisses,  and  flanked 
with  machiolated  parapets.  The  posses- 
sion of  such  a  stronghold  as  this  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  Lord  Seymour. 
He  kept  it  in  a  constant  state  of  defense, 
garrisoned  it  with  a  large  number  of  men, 
victualed  it  with  wheat,  malt  and  pro- 
visions as  if  for  a  long  siege,  planted  ord- 
nance on  its  walls,  and  converted  it  into 
a  complete  depository  for  warlike  stores. 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  deputy-governor  of  the  fortress,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  but  he  now 
and  then  paid  it  a  visit,  when  least  ex- 
pected, to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  go- 
ing on  according  to  his  orders.  As  no 
events,  however,  connected  with  this  his- 
tory occurred  at  Holt  Castle,  it  will  not. 
be  necessary  to  describe  it  further,  and 
we  will,  therefore,  return  to  the  proud 
and  beautiful  castle  of  Sudley,  where  a 
tragical  circumstance  took  place. 

Neglected,  as  we  have  seen,  bv  her 
careless  and  ambitious  husband.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr  passed  a  life  of  great  se- 
clusion, and  Sudley  Castle  offering  her  a 
retreat  even  more  to  her  taste  than  the 
manor-house  at  Chelsea,  she  withdrew 
there  altogether.  Removed  from  the  great 
world  in  which  she  had  once  occupied 
so  exalted  a  position,  she  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  quiet  pursuits,  to  reading,  and 
to  the  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  if  she 
was  not  perfectly  happy,  at  least  she  was 
tranquil.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imag- 
ined that  she  led  a  solitary  life.  Parsi- 
mony formed  no  part  of  the  Admiral's 
failings.  Though  paying  his  consort  lit- 
tle personal  attention,  he  abridged  none 
of  her  rights,  but  treated  her  in  every  re- 
spect like  a  queen,  kept  up  a  household 
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on  a  perfectly  regal  scale,  had  a  number 
of  gentlemen  to  attend  upon  her,  with 
pages,  ushers,  marshals,  grooms,  and  other 
servitors.  She  had  also  her  chaplain. 
Her  chief  companions  were  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  for  whom  she  entertained  an  almost 
maternal  attachment,  and  Lady  Tyrwhyt. 
The  latter  had  been  her  attendant  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  former  husband.  King 
Henry,  and  had  remained  with  her  ever 
since.  Hers  was  the  only  bosom  into 
which  she  could  pour  her  secret  sorrows. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1548  Queen 
Catherine  4)roceeded  to  Sudley  Castle, 
and  she  remained  there  until  the  end  of 
August.  Daily  expecting  to  become  a 
mother,  her  removal,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  out  of  the  question.  But 
she  did  not  even  desire  to  remove.  She 
loved  the  lordly  castle,  the  woods  that 
sheltered  it,  the  beautiful  hills  encompass- 
ing it,  and  delighted  to  wander  at  morn 
and  eventide  by  the  banks  of  the  Isborne. 
The  Lady  Jane  Grey  had  recently  left 
her,  having  been  summoned  to  Bradgate, 
but  Lady  Tyrwhyt  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance. Catherine,  whose  love  for  her 
husband  could  be  changed  by  no  neglect, 
persuaded  herself  that  anxiety  as  to  her 
well-doing  would  bring  the  Admiral  to 
Sudley.  But  in  this  natural  expectation 
she  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  He 
oamc  not.  Messengers  were  dispatched 
to  him,  but  in  vain.  He  did  not  even 
w^rite,  but  sent  Ugo  Harrington  to  make 
his  excuses.  The  Queen  had  fretted  so 
much,  and  had  wrought  herself  into  such 
a  state  of  anxiety,  that  her  attendants 
were  almost  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences. They  did  their  best  to  calm 
her,  but  their  efforts  produced  but  little 
effect. 

"  What  message  bringst  thou  from  my 
lord !»'  she  demanded,  as  Ugo  presented 
himself  before  her.    '*  Will  he  not  come  ?" 

"His  highness  charged  me  to  commend 
him  most  tenderly  to  your  majesty,"  re- 
plied Ugo.  "  Had  he  been  his  own  mas- 
ter he  would  have  flown  to  you  on  the 
wings  of  swiftness,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
be  in  attendance  upon  his  majesty  at 
Windsor." 

"  That  is  a  mere  idle  excuse,"  rejoined 
Catherine,  angrily.  "The  King  would 
never  detain  him  against  his  will.  There 
must  be  some  special  attraction  at  Wind- 
sor at  present.     Ha  I  thou  smil'st." 

"  Nay,  your  highness,  I  meant  nothing 
if  I  did." 


"  Is  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Wind- 
sor? No  equivocation,  fellow.  Answer 
me  truly." 

"  I  would  rather  not  answer  the  qaes- 
tion,"  he  rejoined. 

"  She  is,  then  !"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
passionately.  "This,  then,  is  the  reason 
why  he  will  not  come  to  me.  O  Tyr- 
whyt!" she  added,  w^ith  an  hysterical 
burst  of  affliction  very  painful  to  witness, 
"  I  am  indeed  most  miserable." 

"A  pest  on  thy  tongue,  thou  false 
knave !"  exclaimed  Lady  Tyrwhyt  to  the 
esquire.  "  Seest  thou  not  what  mischief 
thou  hast  done  ?" 

" '  Twas  wholly  unintentional  on  my 
part,"  said  L^go,  with  an  appearance  of 
great  concern.  "  I  knew  not  that  her 
highness  disliked  the  Princess  Elizabeth.'' 

"Hold  thy  peace,  fellow!"  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  "  Mention  not  that  detested 
name  again." 

Upon  which,  her  agitation  became  yet 
more  violent.  She  uttered  wild  shrieks; 
and  in  this  alarming  state  was  borne  to 
her  chamber. 

"  If  any  calamity  happens,  as  I  fear  it 
will,"  observed  one  of  the  attendants  to 
Ugo,  "  thou  wilt  be  to  blame  for  it." 

"I  deplore  my  inadvertence,"  replied 
Ugo.  "  But  how  was  I  to  know  that  her 
majesty  was  so  jealous  ?" 

The  Queen's  condition  was  very  seri- 
ous, and  for  some  hours  she  was  in  great 
danger.  Her  physician,  Doctor  Hewke, 
was  never  absent  from  her  for  a  moment. 
That  night  she  was  prematurely  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  Her  anxiety  to  see  her 
husband  increased,  and  the  impossibility 
of  gratifying  her  desires,  or  even  sooth- 
ing her,  brought  on  fever,  and  rendered 
her  condition  veiy  precarious.  Her  wo- 
men, who  were  devoted  to  her,  were  in 
despair,  and  Lady  Tyrwhyt  was  almost 
distracted. 

Next  day  Ugo  was  summoned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  suffering  Queen.  The 
cloth  of  gold  curtains  were  drawn  so 
closely  round  the  bed  that  the  esqnire 
could  see  nothing  of  its  occupant,  but  be 
heard  her  moans  and  feeble  accents. 
Is  he  come  ?"  she  inquired. 
Ay,  your  majesty,"  replied  Lady 
Tyrwhyt. 

"  It  is  well,"  replied  the  Queen.  "  Leave 
us  alone  for  a  moment." 

Upon  this  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  with  Doctor 
Hewke  and  the  rest  of  the  attendants, 
withdrew. 
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"Ugo,"  said  the  Queen,  "thou  must 
go  instantly  to  my  lord  and  husband 
and  bid  him  come  to  me  without  delay, 
if  he  would  see  me  again  alive.  Take 
the  best  horse  within  the  stable,  and  ride 
forthylife" 

"I  will  do  it,  madam,"  replied  the  es- 
quire. 

"  Fail  not  to  bring  my  lord  to  me,"  she 
continued,  in  an  agonized  voice,  "  Thou 
dost  not  doubt  his  coming?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  come,"  replied  Ugo. 

"  Blessings  on  thee  for  thy  comfortable 
words,"  she  exclaimed.  "Tell  him  I 
have  brought  him  a  beautiful  daughter. 
She  hath  bis  features,  Ugo.  If  he  cares 
not  to  behold  me  he  may  wish  to  see  her." 

"I  pray  your  majesty  not  to  excite 
yourself,"  said  Ugo.  "  I  will  not  fail  in 
my  commission." 

"  There  should  be  a  ring  with  a  great 
ruby  in  it  on  that  table,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Dost  perceive  it  ?" 

"  I  do,"  he  replied. 

"  Take  it,"  pursued  Catherine,  "  and 
let  it  quicken  thy  zeal  for  me." 

"  I  need  not  such  a  gift  to  quicken  it ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  greatly  beholden  to 
your  majesty  " 

On  a  small  table  near  the  couch  stood 
a  silver  flagon,  evidently  containing  a  po- 
tion intended  for  the  Queen.  On  this 
cup  Ugo  had  for  some  time  fixed  his 
gaze.  As  he  advanced  to  take  the  ring 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Catherine,  he  has- 
tily drew  from  his  doublet  a  small  vial, 
and  poured  a  few  drops  from  it  into  the 
beverage. 

"She  is  scarcely  likely  to  live,"  he 
thought ;  "  but  this  will  make  all  se- 
cure." 

"  Begone,  and  summon  my  women," 
cried  the  Queen.  "Why  dost  thou  lin- 
ger ?     Each  moment  is  precious." 

As  Ugo  stepped  toward  the  door. 
Lady  Tyrwhyt  and  the  others  entered. 

"  Give  me  to  drink,"  said  Catherine,  in 
a  faint  voice. 

Drawing  aside  the  curtains.  Lady  Tyr- 
whyt took  the  goblet  and  held  it  to  her 
lips.  Ugo  could  not  help  looking  back, 
and  saw  that  the  poor  Queen  drank  with 
feverish  avidity. 

"  She  little  recks  that  aqua  tuffania  is 
mingled  with  her  potion,"  he  muttered. 
"There  will  soon  be  no  obstacle  to  my 
lord's  marriage  with  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth." 


IIL 


HOW  THB  LORD  ADMIRAL  BBOASA  A  WIDOWKB. 

Ugo  Harrington  lost  no  time  on  the 
road,  but,  on  reaching  London,  found 
that  his  lord  had  suddenly  departed  for 
Holt  Castle,  and  at  once  followed  him 
thither.  Owing  to  these  delays,  though 
the  utmost  expedition  was  used  consistent 
with  the  mode  of  traveling  at  the  time, 
more  than  a  week  elapsed  before  the  Ad- 
miral arrived  at  Sudley  Castle,  and  when 
he  did  so,  the  Queen  was  in  a  very  alann- 
ing  state.  Doctor  Hewke  was  wholly  un- 
able to  account  for  some  of  the  symptoms 
she  exhibited,  and  was  perplexed  to  find 
that  his  remedies  were  ineffectual.  She 
appeared  to  be  gradually  sinking.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  her  husband's  arri- 
val announced,  than  new  life  seemed  im- 
parted to  her,  and  she  sent  her  physician 
to  entreat  him  to  come  to  her  instantly. 

As  the  Admiral  entered  her  chamber, 
she  arose  from  the  chair  in  which  she  was 
seated,  and,  with  a  cry  of  delight,  which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  heard 
it,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Though  love  had  long  since  been  ex- 
tinct in  Seymour's  breast,  it  was  impossi- 
ble he  could  be  unmoved  by  this  display 
of  affection,  and  as  he  gazed  on  his  con- 
sort's altered  lineaments  his  heart  smote 
him.  Catherine,  indeed,  was  wofuUy 
changed,  and  looked  the  mere  shadow  of 
her  former  self.  But  there  was  now  a 
flush  in  her  pale  cheek,  and  an  almost  un- 
earthly brightness  in  her  eye,  that  lent  a 
strange  beauty  to  her  countenance.  She 
tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed  her,  and 
she  sank,  sobbing  on  her  husband's  shoul- 
der. 

"  Calm  yourself,  sweetheart,  I  implore 
you,"  said  Seymour.  "  This  agitation  will 
do  you  harm." 

"Oh I  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come!" 
she  cried.  "  I  feared  I  should  never  be- 
hold you  again.  I  will  not  reproach  you, 
but  you  have  been  long — long — in  com- 
ing. I  have  counted  thw  hours  since  Ugo 
lefc.  Methinks  if  you  had  used  dispatch 
you  might  have  been  here  four  days 
ago." 

"  And  so  I  should,  sweetheart,  had  I 
not  unluckily  started  for  Holt  before 
Ugo's  arrival  in  London.  Believe  me,  I 
have  hurried  to  you  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  fear.'* 
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"  Heaven  be  thanked  you  are  not  too 
late !"  exclaimed  Catherine,  in  a  voice 
that  thrilled  through  her  husband's  frame. 
"  But  you  must  see  our  babe,  Seymour. 
'Tis  a  pretty  flower !" 

"  Does  your  majesty  desire  me  to  bring 
the  little  cherub  here  ?"  asked  Lady  Ty r- 
whyt. 

"  Ay,  do,"  rejoined  Catherine.  "  My 
lord  must  see  it." 

On  this.  Lady  Tyrwhyt  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterward  returned  accom- 
panied by  a  nurse  bearing  a  large  velvet 
pillow  in  her  arms,  on  which  the  infant 
was  laid,  very  richly  attired.  As  the 
Admiral  bent  down  to  gaze  upon  its  tiny 
features,  it  opened  its  eyes  and  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him. 

"  Bless  its  dear  heart !"  exclaimed  the 
nurse.  "It  seems  to  know  your  high- 
ness." 

"'Tis  a  very  pretty  infant  I"  said  the 
Admiral.  "  But  I  would  rather  have  had 
a  boy." 

"  I  am  sure  your  highness  has  no  cause 
to  complain,"  cried  the  nurse  sharply. 
"  A  sweeter  babe  was  never  seen." 

"How  shall  we  name  her,  Kate?" 
said  the  Admiral.     "  After  yourself  ?" 

"No,  not  after  me,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Nor  yet  after  the  Princess  Elizabeth," 
she  was  about  to  add.  But  she  checked 
herself,  and  a  blush  overspread  her  pale 
features,  and  betrayed  her  secret.  "  Let 
her  be  called  Mary.  'Tis  a  name  I  love. 
You  will  be  a  fond  father  to  her,  Sey- 
mour, when  I  am  gone." 

"  I  trust  you  will  live  to  see  her  come 
to  years  of  womanhood ;  ay,  and  well 
married." 

"  May  she  be  happily  married !"  ex- 
claimed Catherine,  with  a  sigh.  "Better 
she  should  die  single  than  wed  to  gran- 
deur and  misery  I" 

She  then  gazed  wistfully  at  the  child 
for  some  moments,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  babe  1  May 
thy  lot  be  happier  than  thy  mother's. 
Take  her  hence,  good  nurse.  And  leave 
me,  all  of  you,"  she  added  to  the  others, 
"I  desire  to  speak  with  my  husband." 

Her  women  having  placed  her  in  her 
chair,  and  arranged  all  matters  for  her 
convenience,  quitted  the  room.  For  some 
little  time  after  they  were  alone  there 
was  a  profound  edlence,  which  neither 
seemed  inclined  to  break.  At  last  the 
Queen  said : 

"  I  shall  not  live  long,  Seymour.    This 


will  not  be  very  afflicting  news  to  you» 
for  I  am  ceitain  you  are  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  me." 

"  Nay,  sweetheart,  you  wrong  me !  On 
my  soul  you  do,"  cried  the  Admiral.  "  I 
have  no  such  wish." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  deceived,"  said  Cathe- 
rine, looking  at  him  fixedly  ;  "  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  me  that  you  may  wed  Eliza- 
beth. Do  not  seek  to  deny  it.  I  know 
it  is  so.  But  mark  me,  Seymour !  mark 
what  I  say  to  you.  That  unhallowed 
marriage  will  never  be!"  And  with  ar 
solemnity  which  awed  and  almost  appalled 
him,  she  added :  "  In  her  dead  father's 
name  I  forbid  it — in  my  own  name  I  for- 
bid it  I  If  you  proceed  farther  in  this 
matter  you  will  incur  heaven's  vengeance. 
Delude  not  yourself  by  the  supposition 
that  by  crime  you  can  accomplish  your 
purpose." 

"  By  crime !"  exclaimed  the  Admiral. 
"  What  mean  you  by  that  dark  sugges- 
tion, Catherine  ?  Surely  you  do  not  sus- 
pect that  I  would  harm  you  ?" 

"I  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,'* 
she  replied. 

"  Say  by  whom  I  Give  words  to  your 
suspicions  at  once,"  cried  the  Admiral. 
"  What  has  been  done  to  you  ?" 

"  Poison  has  been  administered  to  me," 
rejoined  Catherine.  "Heaven  pardon 
you  if  it  was  done  by  your  order." 

"  Poison  I"  exclaimed  Seymour,  horror- 
stricken.  "  Is  it  possible  you  can  suspect 
me  of  so  foul  a  deed  ?  So  far  from  desir- 
ing your  death,  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you.  But  it  is  a  delusion  by  which 
you  are  possessed.  You  are  laboring  un- 
der a  severe  and  torturing  illness,  and  at- 
tribute your  sufferings  to  wrong  causes." 

"  It  is  no  delusion,  Seymour,"  she  re- 
plied. ^'I  am  ceitain  that  poison  has 
been  given  me." 

"  But  by  whom  ? — whom  do  you  sus- 
pect ?" 

"My  suspicions  attach  to  your  confi- 
dential servant,  Ugo.  'Twas  by  his  hand, 
I  am  sure,  and  no  other,  that  the  subtle 
poison  was  administered." 

"  But,  even  supposing  him  capable  of 
such  a  crime,  how  could  he  find  the  means 
of  accomplishing  it  unobserved?  No, 
no,  Catherine  I  You  wrong  him — indeed 
you  do !" 

"Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong 
him ! — and  heaven  forgive  him,  if  he  be 
guilty  as  I  think  him !  But  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  perpetrating   the  crime. 
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Before  starting  on  his  journey  to  you,  he 
was  alone  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  in 
this  chamber.  The  cup  containing  my 
potion  was  within  his  reach,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain— as  certain  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it 
— that  he  mingled  poison  with  the  drink, 
for  I  had  not  long  swallowed  it  when  I 
became  a  prey  to  dreadful  tortures." 

"  But  did  you  not  mention  your  suspi- 
cions to  Hewke  ?" 

"No,"  she  replied.  "I  bore  my  suf- 
ferings in  silence,  because  I  felt  that  if  I 
accused  Ugo,  the  charge  would  fall  on 
your  head.  What  motive  could  Ugo 
have  for  my  destruction  ?  Why  should 
he  desire  my  death  ?  He  is  merely  your 
instrument." 

"  O  Catherine !  I  imiflqre  you  not  to 
think  me  capable  of  injuring  you  !  But  I 
still  believe  you  are  m  error.  You  will 
speedily  get  well  again,  and  then  you  will 
acquit  Ugo  and  myself  of  the  terrible 
crime  you  impute  to  us." 

"  If  I  do  get  well,  I  will  acquit  you, 
my  lord,  and  humbly  implore  your  par- 
don. But  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  I  am 
sinking  fast.  Ere  many  hours  you  will 
have  no  wife  to  trouble  you." 

"  I  trust  your  fears  will  not  be  realized, 
Catherine,  but  that  you  may  live  for 
many  years  to  bless  me." 

"Such  words,  earlier  uttered,  might 
have  effected  my  cure.  But  they  are  too 
late  now.  Let  me  speak  to  you  while 
strength  is  left  me,  and  may  heaven  give 
you  grace  to  profit  by  my  counsel.  That 
I  owe  my  death  to  your  expressed  wishes 
is,  I  fear,  too  true." 

"  O  Catherine  !  I  beseech  you  to  dis- 
miss these  cruel  and  unjust  suspicions  I" 

"  I  can  not  dismiss  them.  They  have 
grown  to  conviction.  Listen  to  me,  Sey- 
mour. You  know  how  deeply  I  have 
loved  you,  and  what  sacrifices  I  have 
made  for  you.  You  know  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  faithful  and  obedient  wife." 

"  You  have ! — you  have!"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  not  reproach  you.  I  will  not 
recall  your  harsh  usage — your  neglect — 
almost  abandonment.  I  refer  to  your 
treatment  of  me  only  to  say  that  I  forgive 
you.  But  my  latest  words  to  you  must 
be  words  of  warning.  I  know  you  are 
conspiring  against  the  state — that  you 
meditate  some  desperate  attempt  against 
the  government — and  that  by  plunging 
the  kingdom  into  civil  war,  you  hope  to 
overthrow  and  supplant  your  brother.  Be 
warned  by  me,  Seymour.    If  you  persist 


in  these  criminal  designs,  you  will  come 
to  a  terrible  and  bloody  ending.  Be 
warned,  I  say,  and  abandon  them  while 
there  is  yet  time.  Devote  yourself  to 
heaven,  and  strive  by  penitence  and  pray- 
er to  expiate  your  many  and  deep  offenses  I 
Obey  no  longer  the  impulses  of  pride  and 
ambition,  which  will  lead  you  to  certain 
destruction,  but  give  yourself  up  to  holy 
meditation.     Will  you  do  this  ?" 

"  I  can  make  no  such  promise,  Cathe- 
rine.    If  I  did,  I  might  not  keep  it." 

"Alas!  alas!  then  you  are  lost.  Yet 
let  me  try  to  move  you." 

"You  will  try  in  vain,"  he  rejoined, 
"  My  purpose  is  fixed." 

"And  what  do  you  hope  to  gain,  Sey- 
mour ?" 

"The  second  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Perchance  the  first." 

"You  deceive  yourself,"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  solemn  and  almost  prophetic  look, 
"  Your  efforts  will  only  conduct  you  to 
the  scaffold.  Bethink  you  of  my  warning 
when  you  are  brought  thither," 

"I  am  not  to  be  deterred  from  my 
course  by  idle  fancies,"  he  rejoined.  "  I 
know  the  risk  I  run,  and  am  not  appalled 
by  it.  I  learned  to  consider  life  uncer- 
tain in  the  days  of  your  former  husband, 
Catherine.  What  fate  may  have  in  store 
for  me  I  can  not  tell.  It  may  be  increase 
of  power — or  it  may  be  the  headsman's 
ax.  But  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  go 
on." 

"  Heaven  pardon  you  !  and  soften  your 
heart  !"  murmured  Catherine.  "  But  do 
not  refuse  my  dying  request,  Seymour. 
'Tis  the  last  I  shall  ever  make  to  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  rejoined. 

"  Abandon  all  thoughts  of  Elizabeth. 
Seek  not  her  hand.  Promise  me  this ! — 
oh  !  promise  it  to  me." 

But  Seymour  was  silent,  and  averted 
his  head. 

"  Will  you  not  promise  it  ?"  she  cried, 
imploringly. 

"  I  can  not,"  he  replied. 

The  poor  queen  fell  backward,  and  for 
some  moments  remained  silent. 

"  Have  you  any  further  injunctions  for 
me,  Catherine  ?"  inquired  Seymour. 

"  Only  this,"  she  replied.  "  Be  kind  to 
the  little  innocent  I  have  so  lately  brought 
into  the  world.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
live  long  to  trouble  you." 

"  While  I  am  spared  to  watch  over  it, 
it  shall  never  want  a  father's  love.  But 
you  indulge  in  sad  forebodings,  Catherine, 
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none  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  realized. 
Have  a  better  heart  in  regard  to  yourself. 
You  are  not  so  dangerously  ill  as  you  sup- 
pose." 

"  All  is  well-nigh  over  with  me,  Sey- 
mour," she  groaned.  "  Give  me  your 
hand.  Mine  has  been  a  wretched  life,  and 
I  am  not  sorry  it  draws  to  a  close.  Vain- 
ly have  I  looked  for  happiness  in  the  mar- 
ried state — in  each  instance  I  have  been 
disappointed,  but  in  none  so  deeply,  and 
so  wofully,  as  in  the  last.  The  disappoint- 
ment has  been  all  the  more  bitter  because 
I  expected  so  much.  Who  would  believe 
that  one  so  richly  graced  in  mind  and 
body  as  you,  Seymour,  could  be  so  faith- 
less, so  cruel  ?  Even  Henry's  tyranny 
has  been  less  terrible  than  yours." 

"  What  have  I  done,  Catherine  ?"  cried 
Seymour,  distractedly.  "  What  have  I 
done  ?" 

"You  have  killed  me,"  she  replied, 
raising  herself  by  a  last  effort,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him,  "  if  not  by  poison,  by 
unkindness." 

"  Oh !  unsay  your  words,  Catherine," 
exclaimed.  "Recall  that  dreadful  accu- 
sation." 

But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  recall  it. 
The  fierce  light  that  burnt  for  a  moment 
in  her  eyes  became  suddenly  extinct — the 
hue  of  her  features  changed  to  that  of 
death,  and  with  a  groan  she  sank  back- 
ward. The  unhappy  queen's  troubles 
were  over. 

With  a  loud  cry  Seymour  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  beside  her,  and,  clasping 
her  hand,  cried  in  a  lamentable  voice, 
"Look  down  upon  me,  Catherine,  and 
forgive  me." 

His  grief  was  real.  His  nature  was  not 
all  evil,  and  the  good  within  was  for  the 
moment  touched.  A  prey  to  keenest 
self  reproach,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power 
to  recall  his  unhappy  w^ife  to  existence,  at 
that  moment  he  would  have  done  so. 

So  overpowered  was  he  by  anguish  and 
remorse  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the 
entrance  of  the  physician,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Tyrwhyt,  and  others  of  the 
Queen's  women.  Instantly  perceiving 
that  all  was  over,  Doctor  Hewke  commu- 
nicated the  sad  intelligence  to  Lady  Tyr- 
whyt  and  the  rest,  praying  them  not  to 
give  loud  expression  to  their  grief.  But 
they  were  too  strongly  attached  to  their 
royal  mistress  to  be  able  thus  to  control 
themselves,  and  the  chamber  resounded 
with  doleful  cries. 


At  last,  Hewke  approached  the  Admir- 
al, and  said:  "If  your  highness  will  be 
governed  by  me,  you  will  withdraw  for  a 
while  to  your  own  chamber,  and  leave  the 
care  of  what  was  the  Queen  to  her  wo- 
men." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  good  master  Hewke," 
replied  Seymour,  rising. 

"  Her  grace,  I  trust,  had  an  easy  end- 
ing ?"  said  Lady  Tyrwhyt^  speaking 
through  her  tears. 

"A  very  easy  ending,"  replied  Sey- 
mour. "  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  her 
soul." 

"As  Heaven  assuredly  will,"  replied 
Lady  Tyrwhyt.  "  A  worthier  lady  never 
trod  the  earth." 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  Seymour. 
"  I  discern  her  merits  more  cleai-ly  since 
I  have  lost  her.  I  commit  her  to  your 
charge." 

With  this  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
chamber,  and  shut  himself  within  it  for 
some  time.  At  last,  Ugo  ventured  to 
present  himself,  and  inquired  whether  he 
could  do  any  thing  for  him.  Seymour 
sternly  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Hath  your  highness  no  directions  to 
give  me  ?"  pursued  Ugo. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Seymour. 

"  Hum !  I  expected  to  see  your  high- 
ness in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  now 
that  you  are  freed  from  your  fetters." 

"  Out  of  my  sight,  caitiff!"  exclaimed 
Seymour  fiercely. 

"  Is  this  all  the  return  I  am  to  get  for 
serving  you?"  demanded  Ugo. 

"  Thy  reward  ought  to  be  the  gallows,** 
rejoined  the  Admiral.  "Begone I  and 
come  near  me  no  more." 

On  this  Ugo  withdrew,  muttering  as 
he  went  away :  "  He  will  be  in  a  different 
mood  to-morrow." 

Whether  the  Admiral  really  felt  the 
profound  affliction  he  continued  to  display 
may  be  doubted.  But,  at  all  events,  he 
imposed  upon  his  attendants,  who  be- 
lieved that  he  sincerely  deplored  the  con- 
sort he  had  lost. 

The  remains  of  the  unhappy  Queen 
were  interred  with  much  ceremony  within 
the  beautiful  chapel  appertaining  to  the 
castle,  and  many  a  tear  was  shed  upon  the 
marble  slab  covering  her  grave.  The  pret- 
ty babe  she  had  leil  w^as  most  carefully 
tended  ;  but,  though  the  little  creature 
survived  its  father,  it  was  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

The  Admiral  remained  at  Sudley  Cas- 
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lie  in  retirement  for  a  month,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  term  he  returned  to 
Seymour  House,  accompanied  by  Ugo, 
who  by  this  time  was  fully  restored  to 
favor. 


IV. 


wow   TUB    ADMIRAL    PROPOSKD    A    SRCRKT    MARRIAOS    TO     TBI 

PKINGSaS   BLIZABKTH. 

Edward  ha^d  been  much  grieved  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Catherine,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  immedi- 
ately aller  his  uncle's  return  to  Seymour 
House,  he  called  to  condole  with  him 
upon  his  loss.  The  Lord  Protector  like- 
wise paid  his  brother  a  similar  visit,  as 
did  all  the  principal  nobility.  Unfeigned 
regret,  indeed,  was  felt  by  the  whole  court, 
as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large,  for  the 
Queen,  who  was  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected. 

The  whole  of  the  Admiral's  large  house- 
hold was  put  into  mourning,  and  he  him- 
self appeared  clad  in  habiliments  of  deep- 
est woe.  •  But  whatever  external  symbols 
of  grief  he  might  assume,  and  however 
much  he  might  profess  to  regret  the 
Queen,  it  is  quite  certain  that  by  this 
time  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  provide 
himself  with  another  bride,  and  that  his 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  was  then  residing  at  Hat- 
field, and  thither,  about  a  month  after  his 
return  to  town,  the  Admiral  rode,  at- 
tended only  by  Ugo.  His  visit  was  not 
unexpected,  the  Princess  having  been  pre- 

Eared  for  it  by  a  letter.  She  received 
im  very  graciously,  and,  after  some  lit- 
tle discourse.  Mistress  Ashley,  by  whom 
she  was  attended,  discreetly  withdrew. 
No'sooner  were  they  alone  together,  than 
the  Admiral,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ed in  passionate  tones,  "I  am  come  to 
claim  you,  Elizabeth  !  There  is  now  no 
obstacle  to  our  union.  The  bar  that  stood 
between  us  is  removed.  You  will  be  mine 
— mine  I" 

"  Not  clandestinely,  as  you  propose  in 
your  letter,  my  lord,"  she  rejoined.  *'  I 
will  never  consent  to  secret  nuptials,  such 
as  took  place  between  you  and  the  Queen. 
On  that  I  am  decided,  so  you  will  strive 
in  vain  to  move  me." 

"  Your  decision  amounts  to  a  refusal," 
cried  Seymour.  "  Were  I  to  demand 
your  hand  formally  in  marriage,  neither 


the  Lord  Protector,  nor  the  Council,  nor 
even  the  King,  your  brother,  would  con- 
sent. Such  an  attempt  would  be  mad- 
ness, and  would  effectually  frustrate  our 
object.  You  have  often  told  me  you 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  we 
might  be  free  to  wed  each  other.  The 
happy  moment  has  arrived.  Why  post- 
pone it  ?  If  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever, 
why  should  we  not  be  secretly  united,  and 
await  a  favorable  opportunity  of  avowing 
the  marriage  ?" 

"  Because  such  a  course  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,"  replied  Elizabeth  proudly.  "  A 
secret  marriage  brought  little  happiness 
to  the  Queen,  your  late  consort,  and 
might  bring  less  to  me;  but  be  that  as 
it  might,  I  will  not  make  the  experi- 
ment. My  hand  must  be  formally  de- 
manded." 

"  Of  whom  ?"  said  Seymour. 

'*  Of  the  executors  of  my  royal  father's 
will." 

"And  what  answer  do  you  expect  them 
to  return  ?  Such  a  demand  on  my  part 
would  be  treated  with  scorn,  and  I  should 
be  sharply  rebuked  for  ray  presump- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,  my  lord,  that 
you  are  arguing  against  yourself?  If 
your  demand  is  sure  to  be  treated  with 
scorn  by  the  Council  and  the  Lord  P;*o- 
tector,  ought  I  not  to  adopt  a  like  tone  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  treat  your  offer  as  pre- 
sumptuous ?" 

"  Princess  !"  exclaimed  Seymour. 

"  Ought  I  not  to  say  :  '  You  forget 
yourself,  my  lord.  You  are  no  fitting 
husband  for  Elizabeth  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  glorious  memory, 
and  second  inheritor  of  the  crown  ?  This 
is  what  I  ought  to  say — and  what  I  shall 
say,  if  you  continue  to  urge  your  insulting 
proposition  — for  such  I  must  regard  it — 
of  a  clandestine  marriage.'  " 

"  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but 
to  withdraw  altogether,"  said  Seymour, 
rising.  *'  That  I  have  been  presumptuous 
I  own — but  it  is  your  encouragement  that 
has  made  me  so.  You  told  me  you  loved 
me — and  promised — solemnly  promised — 
to  be  mine." 

"  And  so  I  will  be  yours,  my  loi*d,  when 
you  dare  claim  my  hand  in  the  face  of  the 
world  —  not  otherwise,"  rejoined  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  cried 
Seymour.     "Show  me  the   way  to  win 
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you.  I  will  shrink  from  nothing  —  I  will 
dare  any  thing  so  that  my  guerdon  may 
be.  your  hand.  But  it  is  idle  to  make  a 
demand  which  will  only  be  met  by  a  re- 
fusal." 

"  Place  yourself  in  such  a  position,  my 
lord,  that  your  demand  must  be  acceded 
to,"  rejoined  Elizabeth.  *'  You  once  told 
me  your  ambition  soared  to  such  a  hight, 
that  you  would  be  second  to  no  one  in 
the  realm,  except  the  King.  That  point 
attained,  the  Council  could  not  withhold 
their  consent,  for  they  must  necessarily 
do  your  bidding,  as  they  now  do  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset." 

"  And  by  Heaven  !  I  will  attain  it," 
cried  the  Admiral.  "Nor  will  I  renew 
my  proposition  till  it  can  be  certainly  car- 
ried out  in  the  manner  you  desire." 

"  In  that  case  my  hand. shall  be  yours," 
replied  Elizabeth  ;  "  and  my  promise  will 
be  as  binding  to  me  as  if  I  were  solemnly 
affianced  to  you.  I  have  never  loved  any 
one  but  yourself,  my  lord,  and  am  not 
likely  to  change.  If  I  wed  not  you,  I  will 
wed  no  other." 

"  And  I  will  either  win  you  for  my  bride, 
or  lay  my  head  upon  the  block,"  cried 
Seymour.  "  Hear  me,  Elizabath !  I  have 
a  great  and  daring  project  in  hand,  which, 
if  it  succeeds — and  that  it  will  succeed  I 
nothing  doubt — will  set  me  in  the  position 
you  would  have  me  occupy.  It  is  not 
needful  that  I  should  be  more  explicit. 
You  will  understand  the  sort  of  enter- 
prise on  which  I  am  engaged. 

"  You  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  me 
it  is  full  of  peril." 

"  All  such  enterprises  must  be  hazard- 
ous. But  I  have  no  fear.  And  I  have 
now  a  double  incitement  to  go  on.  My 
preparations  will  be  speedily  completed. 
When  they  are,  you  will  hear  of  events 
that  will  surprise  you." 

*'  In  this  enterprise,  you  have  no  design 
against  the  King,  my  brother  ?" 
^  "  None,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  My  sole 
aim  is  against  the  Lord  Frotector.  I  want 
his  post.  And  since  he  will  not  yield  it 
peaceably,  I  mean  to  take  it.  'Twill  be 
a  death-struggle  between  us." 

"And  you  mean  to  strike  this  blow 
speedily." 

"  As  speedily  as  may  be.  In  a  few 
weeks — perhaps  in  a  few  days.  AVo  must 
not  meet  again  till  the  struggle  is  over, 
I  would  not  have  you  compromised. 
Should  I  fall,  will  you  sometimes  bestow 
a  thought  upon  me,  Elizabeth  ?" 


[January 

Slie  made  no  reply,  but  fell  upon  his 
bosom.  Straining  her  in  his  arms,  he 
bade  her  a  passionate  farewell ;  then  tore 
himself  from  her  embrace,  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  mounted  his  steed,  and  return- 
ed with  his  esquire  to  London. 


V. 


BOW  TDK  ADMIBAL  80VQHT  TO  QAIX  POSSBSSIOIT  OF  THE  TOITBR. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  early  part 
of  January,  1549.  Ever  since  his  inter- 
view with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which 
had  lighted  an  inextinguishable  fire  in  his 
breast,  the  Admiral  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  plans,  and  had 
now,  as  he  conceived,  well-nigh  brought 
them  to  maturity.  The  daring  nature  of 
his  project  will  be  understood  from  a  con- 
versation which  occurred  about  this  time 
between  him  and  his  confident,  Ugo,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Bristol,  where  ho 
had  been  to  procure  a  large  sura  of  money 
from  Sir  William  Sharington. 

"  How  much  hast  thou  brought  me, 
Ugo  ?"  demanded  the  Admiral ;  "  the 
whole  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Only  a  thousand  pounds,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  esquii-e. 
"  But  Sir  William  promises  the  remainder 
in  a  few  days." 

"  Curses  on  him  for  the  delay !"  cried 
the  Admiral,  with  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  I  want  all  the  money  I  can  get 
together.  I  am  drained  at  every  pore, 
and  unless  I  continue  to  pay  them,  my 
adherents  will  drop  off^.  My  coffers  are 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  how  to  replcnbh 
them  I  can  not  tell.  That  wreck  on  the 
Cornish  coast  only  produced  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  Spanish  galleon, 
which  Hornbeak  and  Blades  ought  to  have 
secured,  has  slipped  out  of  their  hands. 
I  lack  treasure,  Ugo,  and  must  have  it." 

"Your  highness  must  be  content  to 
wait  till  Sharington  is  able  to  supply  you, 
or  till  some  prizes  full  into  your  hands. 
We  have  been  rather  unlucky  of  late; 
but  doubtless  fortune  will  change." 

"  I  can  not  afford  to  wait.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  are  ready  to  rise  when  I  give 
them  the  signal — but  I  want  wherewithal 
to  pay  and  maintain  them." 

"  You  have  enough  for  present  purpos- 
es, methinks,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Ugo; 
"  and  your  men  will  pay  and  maintain 
themselves,  if  you  will  let  them." 

"I  would  not  have  them  plunder," 
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said  the  Admiral.  "  Yet  I  see  not  how 
It  can  be  avoided.  I  have  an  import- 
ant post  for  thee,  Ugo,  and  I  know  thou 
wilt  discharge  it  well." 

'*  What  is  it,  my  lord  ?" 

"No  less  than  the  command  of  Holt 
Castle.  Thou  must  hold  it  in  mv  name 
when  the  rising  takes  place.  The  fortress 
has  five  hundred  men,  and  is  well  provided 
with  stores  and  ammunition." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord,  and  feel 
the  importance  of  the  trust  you  confide  in 
me." 

"  I  have  partisans  in  Cheshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  who  will  rouse  the 
disaffected  in  those  counties,"  pursued 
the  Admiral.  "  My  adherents  are  also 
ntmierous  and  strong  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk ;  and  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire, 
as  thou  knowest,  there  are  hundreds  who 
will  flock  round  my  standard  when  it  is 
raised.  The  insurrection  will  be  general 
and  simultaneous." 

"  But  how  i«  the  signal  to  be  given,  my 
lord  ?"  inquired  Ugo. 

"  Thou  shalt  hear.  My  first  object  is 
to  secure  the  person  of  my  royal  nephew 
— as  from  him  all  decrees  must  emanate 
— and  having  the  King  with  me,  I  can 
defy  opposition.  At  one  time  I  thought 
of  carrying  him  off  to  Holt,  but  there  are 
many,  and  almost  insuperable,  difliculties 
in  that  design,  which  compelled  me  to 
abandon  it,  and  I  have  since  conceived  a 
bolder  plan.  I  mean  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Tower,  Ugo,  and  to  keep  the  King 
within  it  till  all  shall  be  accomplished." 

"A  bold  plan,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Ugo. 
"  But  how  does  your  highness  hope  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Tower  ?" 

"Through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir 
John  Gage,"  replied  the  Admiral. 

"  What,  has  Sir  John  Gage  joined  your 
highness  ?"  cried  Ugo. 

"  He  will  do,"  replied  the  Admiral,  smil- 
ing significantly.  "  We  will  suppose  the 
Tower  gained — no  matter  how,  or  by 
whom,"  he  said,  "  and  the  King  secured 
within  it.  My  first  business  will  be  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  document  pur- 
porting to  be  the  will  of  his  late  majesty  is 
false  and  fraudulent,  the  council  appointed 
by  that  instrument  is  dissolved,  and  the 
Lord  Protector  deposed  from  his  ofiice. 
Furthermore,  that  the  Lord  Protector 
being  charged  with  high  treason  and 
other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
shall,  with  his  abettors,  be  brought  to 


speedy  trial.     This  proclamation  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  rismg." 

"  Should  it  be  made,  it  will  doubtless 
produce  the  effect  anticipated  by  your 
highness — but  how  will  you  prove  the 
charge  you  intend  to  make  against  the 
Lord  Protector  ?  how  will  you  show  that  \ 
the  King's  wull  was  fraudulently  pre- 
pared ?" 

"  By  producing  the  confession  of  Doctor 
Butts,  who  aided  in  the  scheme,"  said 
Seymour.  "  Thou  mayst  remember  that 
I  intrusted  a  packet  to  thee  some  while 
ago,  Ugo,  charging  thee  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Queen  in  case  of  need.  That  packet 
contained  the  confession." 

"Lideed!"  he  exclaimed.  "Would  I 
had  known  it !"  he  added  to  himself. 

"  Butts'  confession  did  me  more  ser- 
vice then,"  continued  the  Admiral,  with  a 
laugh.  "But  it  shall  do  me  more  ere 
long.  What  will  the  people  say,  think 
you,  when  they  learn  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector has  risen  to  greatness  by  means 
like  this  ?  Will  they  support  him  ?  No  ! 
his  cause  will  instantly  be  abandoned  ;  his 
followers  wull  shrink  from  him,  and  de- 
liver him  up  to  justice." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  rejoined  Ugo  thought- 
fully. 

"  May  be  !  I  tell  thee  it  wiUI''  cried 
the  Admiral.  "  Let  Somerset  look  well 
to  his  seat,  if  he  would  keep  it,  for  many 
hands  w^ili  ere  long  be  eager  to  pluck  him 
from  it." 

"  Your  plan  promises  well,  I  must 
needs  own,  my  lord,"  said  Ugo.  "  But 
you  have  not — as  far  as  I  understand — 
yet  gained  over  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower." 

"  But  I  shall  do  so,"  rejoined  the  Ad- 
miral. "  I  will  forthwith  set  about  the 
task.  Sir  John  is  now  at  the  Tower.  I 
will  go  thither  at  once,  and  thou  shalt  ac- 
company me.'' 

"I  pray  your  highness  to  excuse  me.  I 
have  some  slight  matters  of  mine  own  to 
see  to." 

"  Well,  as  thou  wilt.  But  get  thy  bu- 
siness done,  as  on  my  return  I  may  need 
thee." 

Ugo  bowed,  and  assisted  his  lord  to 
put  on  his  cloak,  after  which  the  Admiral 
attended  by  a  dozen  stalwart  retahiers 
armed  to  the  teeth,  without  w^hom  he 
now  never  stirred  abroad,  proceeded  to 
Whitehall  stairs,  where  his  barge  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  entering  it,  ordered 
the  men  to  row  to  the  Tower. 
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On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  he  found 
that  Sir  John  was  at  the  Lieutenant's 
lodgings.  Proceeding  thither,  and  stat- 
ing that  he  desired  to  speak  with  the 
Constable  in  private,  he  was  shown  into 
a  large  chamber,  wainscoted  with  black 
oak,  where  stale  delinquents  were  usually 
examined,  and  where  iSir  John  shortly  af- 
terward joined  him. 

After  a  little  preliminary  discourse,  the 
Admiral  opened  his  business. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance on  which  I  have  come  to  you.  Sir 
John,"  he  said,  "  and  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  King  and  the  security  of  the 
realm.  You  may  remember  that  you  and 
I  were  excluded  from  the  late  King's 
presence  when  the  will  was  signed,  or  ra- 
ther stamped  ?" 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance  well 
enough,"  rejoined  the  Constable.  "  What 
of  it  ?" 

"At  the  time  Henry  was  insensible," 
pursued  Seymour,  "and  the  document 
was  stamped  without  his  orders — nay, 
contrary  to  his  previously  expressed 
wishes." 

"  How  know  you  this,  my  lord  ?" 

"  From  one  who  had  a  share  in  the 
transaction,  but  who  has  since  gone  to 
his  account — Doctor  Butts.  He  wrote 
down  his  confession,  and  delivered  it  to 
me.  That  the  truth  of  the  statement 
could  not  be  denied  by  Somerset  will  be 
apparent  when  I  tell  you  that  it  enabled 
rae  to  make  terms  with  him  when  he 
threatened  to  send  me  here  as  a  prisoner. 
If  Henry's  will  falls  to  the  ground,  all 
that  has  been  based  upon  it  falls  likewise. 
All  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Lord 
Protector  burst  like  a  bubble.  His  acts 
are  illegal,  and  the  council  is  at  an  end. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  council  and  no  Pro- 
tector." 

'*  Then  let  the  matter  be,"  cried  the 
Constable.  "  Things  have  gone  too  -far 
to  be  set  right  now." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  good  Sir  John.  It 
is  my  intention  to  set  them  right,  and  I 
want  vour  assistance  in  the  task." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  propose  to 
do,"  said  the  Constable, 

"  I  mean  to  strike  a  blow  which  shall 
annihilate  Somerset's  usurped  authority. 
But  while  this  is  done,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  King's  safety.  We  must  have 
him  in  the  Tower,  Sir  John,  under  your 
charge," 


"And  when  you  have  got  him  here, 
what  step  wuU  next  be  taken  ?" 

"  A  proclamation  will  be  issued  in  his 
majesty's  name,  disclosing  Somerset's 
false  practices  in  regard  to  the  will,  and 
charging  him  and  his  abettors  with  hi^h 
treason — ^annulling  all  their  acts,  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  posts,  and  appointing 
others  in  their  stead." 

"  Chief  amongst  whom  will  doubtless 
be  your  highness  ?" 

"  Certes,  Sir  John.  Who  else  could  be 
Lord  Protector  V  But  you  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  You  shall  be  Grand  Master, 
or  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  with  a 
peerage." 

"As  the  price  of  my  desertion  of  yonr 
brother  and  his  friends?  Umphl"  ex* 
claimed  the  Constable. 

"  To  adhere  to  them  will  be  treason  to 
the  King,"  said  Seymour. 

"Nay,  I  can  scarce  view  it  in  that 
light,"  rejoined  the  Constable.  "  But  you 
do  not  think  that  such  a  change  as  you 
propose  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
struggle — that  the  Duke  of  Somei'set  will 
surrender  his  post  without  an  effort  to 
maintain  it  ?  Most  like  the  army  will 
stand  by  him,  and  he  has  a  lar 
foreign  mercenaries  on  whom 
tainlv  count." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Sir  John.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  can  be  bought.  As 
to  the  army,  we  must  take  our  chance.  I 
have  plenty  of  partisans  who  will  rise 
when  I  give  them  the  signal." 

"Why,  this  is  downright  rebellion  I" 
cried  the  Constable.  "  We  shall  have  a 
civil  war." 

"  Rebellion  against  whom — against  an 
arch-traitor,  who  has  too  long  usurped  the 
chief  place  in  the  state.  'Tis  in  the  King's 
behalf  that  we  shall  fight,  and  not  against 
him.  We  shall  free  him  from  those  who 
have  assumed  to  have  a  control  over  him 
for  which  they  have  no  title.  We  shall 
unmask  treason,  and  punish  it." 

"  Still,  I  am  not  satisfied,"  rejoined  the 
Constable.  "  I  like  not  the  plan  you  pro- 
pose." 

"  But  if  I  bring  the  King  hither — will 
you  deliver  the  fortress  to  him?  Will 
you  close  the  gates — and  put  the  place  in 
a  state  of  defense  ?" 

"  Were  his  majesty  himself  to  command 
rae  to  do  this,  I  must  needs  obey.  But  I 
do  not  think  he  will." 

^^  You  do  not  know  the  King  as  well  as 


band  of 
le  can  ccr- 
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I  know  him,  Sir  John.  I  will  bring  him 
here  ere  many  days  are  over  our  heads. 
Be  prepared  to  act  as  he  shall  direct." 

*'  I  make  no  promises,"  rejoined  the 
Constable  ;  "  and  if  my  advice  were  likely 
to  be  listened  to,  I  would  recommend 
your  lordship  to  proceed  no  further  with 
your  design." 

"You  will  breathe  no  word  of  what  has 
passed  between  us.  Sir  John  ?"  said  Sey- 
mour. 

"Fear  no  betrayal  on  my  part,"  rejoin- 
ed Gage.  "  I  will  say  nothing  till  I  have 
seen  the  King." 

Seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Constable,  Seymour  soon 
afterward  took  his  departure,  and,  reen- 
tering his  barge,  was  rowed  back  to 
Whitehall. 

VI. 

a  "wmoE  uoo  lUjaRiiiaToif  appbabs  »  his  tbub  colors. 

While  the  Admiral  was  engaged  at  the 
Tower  in  the  manner  just  related,  Ugo 
Harrington  repaired  to  Whitehall,  with 
the  design  of  seeking  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  this 
object  he  was  successful.  At  the  moment 
when  the  esquire  sought  him,  Warwick, 
to  whom,  as  lord  great  chamberlain,  a 
suite  of  apartments  was  assigned  in  the 
palace,  was  alone  and  in  his  private  cabi- 
net. Some  understanding  seemed  to  sub- 
sist between  Ugo  and  the  henchmen, 
since  they  did  not  detain  him  a  moment 
in  the  waiting-chamber,  but  ushered  him 
at  once  into  the  E:uTs  presence. 

Warwick,  who  was  seated  at  a  table, 
writing,  received  his  visitor  very  formally, 
but  the  moment  they  were  alone  together, 
his  manner  changed  to  one  of  great  fami- 
liarity. 

"  I  see  by  the  expression  of  your  coun- 
tenance that  you  bring  me  important  in- 
telligence," he  remarked. 

"  I  do,  my  lord,"  replied  Ugo.  "  My 
lord  is  gone  to  the  Tower  to  endeavor  to 
prevail  upon  the  Constable  to  deliver  the 
fortress  up  to  him." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Warwick.  "  Does 
he  aim  at  that?  But  he  will  fail.  Sir 
John  Gage  is  as  true  as  steel,  and  will  ne- 
ver betray  his  trust.  But  how  stand  mat- 
ters now  ?  Is  the  time  come  for  the  ex- 
plosion ?" 

"  It  will  not  be  long  delayed,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Ugo. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  cried  Warwick, 


rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  "The  Ad- 
miral has  been  so  long  about  it  that  I 
have  got  quite  tired  with  waiting." 

"  With  all  deference  to  your  lordship,  I 
think  vou  are  wrong  in  your  calculations," 
said  if  go.  "  You  intend  to  let  this  rising 
take  place  ?" 

*'  I  do,"  replied  Warwick.  "  I  would 
have  the  Admiral  commit  himself  irre- 
trievably, so  that  his  fall  may  be  certain." 

"  Tis  on  that  point  I  difter  with  your 
lordship.  Have  you  never  considered 
that  he  may  succeed?  His  plans  are  well 
organized." 

"  May  be  so,"  rejoined  Warwick.  "  But 
the  insurrection  will  be  instantly  crushed." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Ugo,  "  and  I 
will  give  you  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 
The  Lord  Protector,  as  you  know,  has 
lost  all  the  popularity  he  acquired  by  the 
Scottish  war.  That  is  one  point  in  my  lord's 
favor.  In  the  struggle  which  is  likely 
to  arise  between  the  brothers,  the  King 
is  certain  to  side  with  his  younger  uncle. 
This  alone  will  give  him  an  immense  ad- 
vantage. But  as  I  have  just  said,  my 
lord's  plans  are  so  well  taken  that  he  is 
likely  to  come  off  victorious.  He  himself 
is  confident  of  success.  He  has  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  rise  at  his 
signal,  and  friends  who  will  treble  that 
number.  The  leaders  of  the  German 
lansquenets  are  corrupted,  and  will  bring 
over  their  men.  Moreover,  my  lord  has 
two  strong  castles,  Holt  and  Sudley,  the 
former  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  stor- 
ed, and  he  has  the  Scilly  Islands  to  retire 
to  in  case  of  need.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages, if  he  is  able  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  King,  I  can  not  doubt  his  success." 

"Ay,  if  he  could  secure  the  King  I 
grant  you  he  might  succeed,"  rejoined 
Warwick ;  "  but  that  he  never  will  do." 

"  Your  lordship  underrates  his  power. 
You  will  find  him  a  far  more  formidable 
foe  than  you  imagine.  If  he  should  gain 
the  day,  he  will  not  be  merely  content 
with  supplanting  the  Protector,  but  will 
overthrow  the  whole  government.  What 
if  he  should  be  able  to  set  aside  the  late 
King's  will  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
stamped  while  his  majesty  was  dying  and 
incapable  of  speech  ?  Will  not  all  subse- 
quent acts  become  illegal,  all  appoint- 
ments void  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  he  can  not  prove 
this." 

"He  has  Doctor  Butts'  confession  of 
the  whole  affair,  the  production  of  which 
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will  condemn  the  Lord  Protector  to  the 
block,  and  will  drag  all  his  partisans — 
your  lordship  amongst  the  number — 
down  with  him." 

"  Confusion !"  exclaimed  Warwick,  ris- 
ing and  hurriedly  pacing  the  room.  *'  You 
are  right,  Ugo.  The  outbreak  must  nev- 
er take  place.  My  intention  was  to  let 
the  mine  explode,  certain  that  the  ex- 
plosion would  destroy  him,  and  perchance 
the  Protector  likewise ;  but  I  now  see  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  myself." 

"  I  felt  sure  your  lordship  would  come 
round  to  my  views.  That  confession  is  a 
terrible  weapon,  and  has  already  been 
used  with  great  effect.  Your  lordship 
will  easily  understand  on  what  occasion." 

"  Ah  I  I  see !"  exclaimed  Warwick. 
"  Bring  that  document  to  me  if  you  can, 
Ugo ;  bring  it,  and  name  your  own  fee. 
Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  with  the 
Admiral.  I  will  consult  with  my  col- 
leagues forthwith.  He  must  be  arrested, 
and  his  papers  seized." 

"But  the  document  in  question  may 
fall  into  wrong  hands,"  said  tlgo.  "  Your 
lordship  must  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  My  lord  is  vigilant  and  alert, 
and  will  not  be  easily  taken.  He  never 
moves  without  a  guard,  and  has  more 
than  three  hundred  armed  retainers  at 
Seymour  House,  who  will  defend  him  to 
the  last.  If  he  escapes,  and  flies  to  Sud- 
ley  or  Holt,  the  insurrection  will  break 
out,  and  the  whole  country  will  be  in  a 
flame.  A  civil  war  will  be  the  result. 
His  arrest  should  be  made  when  he  is 
wholly  unprepared." 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  rejoined  Warwick. 
"  Yet,  if  he  be  arrested  now,  what  proof 
shall  we  be  able  to  bring  of  his  guilt? 
Will  you  bear  evidence  a^ijainst  him?" 

"  If  I  am  interrogated  by  the  council  I 
must  needs  answer,"  replied  Ugo.  "  But 
the  best  course  to  pursue  will  be  to  ar- 
rest Sir  William  Sharington,  master  of 
the  mint  at  Bristol,  and  question  him  as 
to  his  dealings  with  my  lord.  If  he 
proves  obstinate,  the  rack  will  make  him 
speak,  and  you  will  then  have  good 
grounds  for  arresting  the  Admiral.  Shar- 
ington has  clipped  gold  and  silver,  coined 
base  money,  and  committed  other  frauds 
at  ray  lord's  instance  and  for  his  benefit." 

"  You  arc  right,  Ugo.  We  will  begin 
with  Sharington.  Officers  shall  be  dis- 
patched forthwith  to  Bristol  to  arrest 
him,  after  which  he  shall  be  clapped  in 
the  Tower." 


"  Be  careful  not  to  alarm  the  Admiral, 
my  lord,  or  your  plan  will  be  defeated. 
I  must  now  take  my  leave,  or  I  myself 
may  incur  suspicion.  Rely  on  my  watdi- 
fulness.  If  I  can  purloin  Butts'  coiifiw> 
sion  your  lordship  shall  have  it." 

So  saying  Ugo  withdrew. 

VIL 

HOW  SIB  inUJAM    SHARnCGTON  WAS    FXAMIKKD   BT   TBM  0010^ 

CIL  AND  PCT  TO  THE  TORTUEB. 

Feelixg  that  no  time  ought  to  be  loet, 
Warwick  sought  out  the  Lords  Russell 
and  Arundel,  Sir  William  Paget,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  council  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  without  further 
explanation  at  the  moment  than  that  he 
had  discovered  that  Sir  William  Sharing- 
ton had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  frauds^ 
which  were  likely  to  implicate  a  person- 
age of  importance,  he  at  once  obtained 
their  sanction  to  his  arrest.        / 

The  warrant  was  signed,  and  given  by 
Warwick  himself  to  the  officers,  with 
special  instructions,  and  such  dispatch 
was  used  that  ere  the  following  morning 
Sharington  was  brought  up  to  London 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  same  day  Warwick  and  the 
council  repaired  to  the  fortress,  and  as- 
sembling together  at  the  Lieutenant^s 
lodgings,  had  the  prisoner  brought  be- 
fore them.  He  resolutely  denied  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  could 
not  be  got  to  make  any  admission  tend- 
ing to  criminate  the  Admiral. 

Determined,  however,  not  to  be  fofled, 
Warwick,  who,  as  we  have  said,  condnct- 
ed  the  examination,  menaced  him  with 
the  rack,  but  as  even  this  threat  proved 
ineffectual,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
to  the  torture-chamber,  and  the  question 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

On  this  Sharington  was  removed  by 
the  officers. 

The  council  remained  where  they  were, 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  application; 
but  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
jailer  reiippcared. 

"  Well,  have  you  subdued  his  obstinacy, 
good  Master  Tombs  ?"  cried  Warwick. 
"  Will  he  speak  now  ?" 

"Ay,  my  lord,  we  have  made  him  alter 
his  tone,"  replied  Tombs.  "  But  it  re- 
quired some  shrewd  turns  of  the  rack  to 
shake  him.  Your  lordships  must  needs 
go  to  him  if  you  would  interrogate  him, 
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for  bis  joints  have  been  so  stretched  by 
the  engine  that  he  can  not  move." 

Upon  this,  the  Council  adjourned  to 
the  torture-chamber  —  a  large  vault,  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  situated  midway 
between  the  Beauchamp  Tower  and  the 
Devilin  Tower.  It  was  approached  by  a 
subterranean  passage  communicating  with 
the  Lieutenant's  lodgings. 

This  damp  and  dismal  chamber,  the 
aspect  of  which  was  calculated  to  inspire 
horror,  was  dimly  lighted  by  an  iron 
lamp,  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the 
keystone  of  the  groined  roof.  Dull  as 
it  was,  however,  the  light  sufficed  to  re- 
veal many  frightful  objects.  At  one  side 
stood  the  hideous  apparatus  on  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  stretched  —  a  wooden 
frame,  containing  a  leathern  couch,  and 
furnished  with  a  wheel,  cords,  and  roller. 
The  walls  were  garnished  with  thumb- 
screws, pincers,  knives  of  strange  shape, 
saws,  and  other  horrible-looking  imple- 
ments. 

On  a  wooden  stool,  adjoining  the  rack, 
was  placed  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  The 
whole  of  his  habiliments  had  been  re- 
moved when  the  torture  was  applied, 
and  they  could  not  now  be  restored,  but 
a  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  limbs.  His 
ghastly,  almost  death-like  looks,  showed 
the  severe  suffering  he  had  endured.  His 
joints  had,  in  fact,  been  wrenched  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  sinews  almost 
cracked  by  the  terrible  application.  He 
was  supported  by  the  surgeon,  who 
was  bathing  his  temples  with  cold  water, 
and  near  him  stood  the  tormentor  —  an 
uncouth,  powerfully-built  varlet,  with  sav- 
age features,  and  a  great  fell  of  red  hair. 
There  was  another  person,  who  with  the 
jailer  had  been  present  during  the  pro- 
ceeding. This  was  Mauger,  the  heads- 
man. 

As  the  Council  entered  the  vault,  Shar- 


ington  made  a  vain  attempt  to  lift  his 
head.  The  effort  was  so  painful,  that  a 
groan  burst  from  him.  None  of  the 
Council,  however,  seemed  moved  by  the 
unfortunate  man's  appearance,  but  re- 
garded him  with  stern  and  inflexible 
looks. 

"Are  you  now  disposed  to  answer 
our  questions  without  equivocation  or  re- 
serve ?"  demanded  Warwick. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Sharington,  with  a 
groan. 

"  You  confess,  then,  that  you  have 
defrauded  the  King's  majesty  of  many 
thousand  pounds  by  clipping  and  other- 
wise tampering  with  the  gold  and  silver 
intrusted  to  your  charge,  and  by  coining 
base  money  ?" 

"I  own  it,"  rejoined  Sharington  faint- 
ly- ^ 

"  By  whom  have  you  been  instigated  to 

these  great  and  treasonable  frauds  ?"  pur- 
sued Warwick. 

"  By  his  highness  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  was  given,"  answered  Sharing- 
ton. 

"  This  is  your  solemn  declaration  ?" 
demanded  Warwick. 

"  I  swear  it  to  be  the  truth,"  replied 
the  prisoner. 

"Let  his  confession  be  taken  down," 
said  Warwick  to  a  secretary,  who  was  in 
attendance  with  writing  materials,  and 
who  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  rack  to 
fulfill  the  Earl's  behest. 

When  drawn  up,  the  confession  was 
presented  to  the  prisoner,  who  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  signed  it.  This  done, 
the  Council  quitted  the  vault. 

"  Sharington's  accomplice  must  be  next 
arrested,"  observed  Warwick,  with  a  grim 
smile  to  Lord  Russell,  as  they  tracked  the 
subterranean  passage. 
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THE  WIFE  OF  BUNYAN  IN  THE  SWAN  CHAMBER. 


Toe  name  of  Bunyan  is  immortal.  His 
character  and  writings  will  travel  down 
through  all  coming  ages,  and  be  read  till 
the  end  of  time.  The  historic  scenes  and 
events  of  his  life  are  ever  memorable. 
They  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an 
abiding  interest.  His  twelve  years'  un- 
just imprisonment,  and  the  efforts  for  his 
release  by  his  devoted  and  heroic  wife, 
will  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

One  of  the  plates,  beautifully  engraved, 
which  embellishes  our  present  number,  il- 
lustrates a  touching  scene  in  the  life  of 
Bunyan.  He  was  in  prison.  His  family 
were  in  want,  and  needed  a  father's  care, 
protection,  and  sympathy.  As  a  means 
of  obtaining  his  release  from  prison,  Bun- 
yan wrote  several  petitions.  His  wife 
had,  by  his  direction,  carried  one  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  failed  of  her 
object.  She  was  directed  to  apply  to  the 
Assize  Court.  She  had  applied  twice  to 
the  judges  of  that  high  tribunal  and  was 
denied  her  petition  and  repulsed.  Lord 
Chief •  Justice  Hale,  an  eminently  kind- 
hearted  and  Christian  man,  pitied  her 
case  and  seemed  strongly  inclined  to 
grant  her  request.  But  the  other  judges, 
unpitying  and  cruel,  objected  and  over- 
ruled the  decision  against  her  petition 
each  time. 

The  scene  in  the  plate  is  intended  to 
show  the  heroic  wife  of  Bunyan  as  she 
appeared  the  third  time  before  the  Assize 
Court.  The  Audience  Chamber  is  filled 
to  overflowing.  Judge  Hale,  in  his  robes 
magisterial,  sits  in  silent  dignity  to  re- 
ceive petitions,  and  hear  the  pleadings 
of  the  petitioners.  The  Swan  Chamber  is 
crowded—judge,  justices,  and  gentry  are 
present.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  business 
of  the  assizes.  A  woman  clad  in  a  coarse 
black  dress,  with  a  white  cap  shading  her 

Sale,  sad  face,  rises  from  the  crowd  at  the 
ack  of  the  room,  and  passes  up  the  aisle 
with  dignified  and  modest  step.  Unfal- 
teringly she  walked  the  crowded  courts 
until  she  stood  before  the  judge  and  the 
justices,  as  she  is  represented  in  the  plate 
in  the  attitude  and  act  of  speaking.  Di- 
recting herself  to  Lord  Chief  -  Justice 
Hale,  she  said : 
**  My  lord,  I  make  bold  to  come  again 


to  your  lordship  to  know  what  may  be 
done  with  my  husband." 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  eager  ears  bent  forward  from 
every  part  of  that  large  audience  to  catch 
her  words.  There  she  stood,  a  poor,  frail 
woman,  pleading  before  the  ass^^mbled 
dignity  of  the  realm,  for  the  life  of  her 
husband.  Was  ever  sight  more  sublime 
— was  ever  a  scene  more  touching? 

The  Judge  turned  upon  her.  He  hesi- 
tated, then  answered  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
confusion  and  decision  : 

"  Woman,  I  told  thee  before  \  could 
do  thee  no  good.  They  have  taken  for  a 
conviction  what  thy  husband  spoke  at  the 
Sessions,  and,  unless  there  be  something 
done  to  u7ido  that,  I  can  do  thee  no 
good." 

Hear  her  as  she  replies : 

"My  lord,  he  is  unlawfully  kept  in 
prison:  they  clapped  him  in  prison  be- 
fore there  were  any  proclamations  against 
the  meetings.  The  indictment  also  is 
false.  Besides,  they  never  asked  him\ 
w^hether  he  was  guilty  or  no.  Neither 
did  he  confess  the  indictment." 

"He  was  lawfully  convicted,  woman," 
interfered  one  of  the  judges,  ch€ifing  at 
her  words. 

She  turned  a  look  upon  him.  He  was 
one  whom  she  did  not  know.  Address- 
ing Judge  Hale,  she  replied,  with  the 
true  courage  of  a  noble  soul : 

"  My  lord,  it  is  false  !  For  when  they 
said  to  him,  '  Do  you  confess  the  indict- 
ment?' he  said  only  this,  that  he  had 
been  at  several  meetings,  both  where 
there  was  preaching  the  word  and  prayer, 
and  that  they  had  God's  presence  among 
them." 

"  What,  woman,  do  you  think  we  can 
do  as  we  list  ?"  interfered  Judge  Twis- 
don,  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  looking  upon 
her  with  all  the  vengeance  of  his  meaa 
nature.  "  Your  husband  is  a  breaker  of 
the  peace,  and  is  convicted  by  the  law.** 

"  Bring  the  statute-book,"  demanded 
Judge  Hale,  "and  we  will  see  for  our- 
selves." 

"He  was  not  lawfuUy  convicted^  my 
lord,"  said  the  brave  woman  as  she  looked 
upon  Judge  Twisdon, 
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"He  was  lawfully  convicted,"  inter- 
rupted Judge  Chester,  raving  with  mad- 
ness that  his  act  (his  was  one  of  the  five 
red  letter  names  that  sent  Bunyan  to  pri- 
son) and  his  word  should  be  called  in 
question. 

"  It  is  false,"  she  said  calmly,  "  it  was 
but  a  word  of  discourse  that  they  took  for 
a  conviction." 

"  It  is  recorded,  woman  ;  it  is  recorded, 
I  tell  you,"  vociferated  Chester,  as  if  he 
would  silence  her  by  the  power  of  his 
voice  if  he  could  not  by  argument. 

*'It  is  false  if  it  is,"  and  she  looked 
him  unflinchingly  in  the  face. 

"  He  is  convicted  and  it  is  recorded,^^ 
repeated  Chester.  "  What  more  do  you 
want  ?" 

"My  lord,"  said  the  fearless  wife  to 
Judge  Hale,  "  I  was  a  little  while  since  at 
London  to  see  if  I  could  get  my  husband's 
liberty,  and  there  I  spoke  with  my  Lord 
Barkwood,  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
whom  I  delivered  a  petition,  who  took  it 
of  me  and  presented  it  to  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  my  bus- 
band^s  releasement,  who,  when  they  had 
seen  it,  they  said  that  they  could  not  re- 
lease him,  but  cofnmitted  his  releasement 
to  the  judges  at  the  next  assizes.  This  he 
told  me,  and  now  I  am  come  to  you  to 
see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  ^au  give  neither  releasement  or 
relief." 

The  Judge  made  no  answer. 

"  He 'is  convicted  and  it  is  recorded," 
reiterated  the  infuriated  Chester. 

"  If  it  be,  it  is  false,"  repeated  the  he- 
roic woman. 

"He  is  a  pestilent  fellow,  my  lord. 
There  is  not  such  a  fellow  in  the  coun- 
try," exclaims  Chester  turning  to  Judge 
Hale. 

"  Will  your  husband  leave  off  preach- 
ing, woman  ?  If  he  will  do  so,  send  for 
him,  and  let  him  answer  here  for  him- 
self," spake  out  Judge  Twisdon,  almost 
as  much  exasperated  as  was  Chester. 

"My  lord,"  the  Christian  woman  said, 
*'  my  husband  dares  not  leave  preaching 
as  long  as  he  can  speak." 

"  See  here,  see  here,"  vociferates  Twis- 
don, rising  from  his  seat,  and  striking 
the  bench  with  his  clenched  fist,  "  why 
should  we  talk  any  more  about  such  a 
fellow  ?  Must  he  do  what  he  list^  ?  He 
is  a  breaker  of  the  peace." 

The  brave  woman  noticed  him  not. 


Keeping    her    eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
Judge  Hale,  she  said : 

"My  husband  desires  to  live  peaceably 
and  to  follow  his  calling,  that  his  family 
may  be  maintained.  Moreover,  my  lord, 
I  have  four  small  children  that  can  not 
help  themselves,  and  one  of  them  is  blifid^ 
and  we  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the 
charity  of  good  people." 

The  eyes  of  ihe  Judge  bent  in  pity 
upon  her. 

"  Hast  thou  four  children  ?"  he  said 
kindly.  "  Thou  art  but  a  young  woman 
to  have  four  children." 

"  I  am  but  mother-in-law  to  them,  my 
lord,  not  having  been  married  to  him  yet 
two  full  years." 

^^  Alas !  poor  wotnan^'*  said  the  kind 
Judge  as  she  finished  her  touching  story. 

"  You  make  poverty  your  cloak, 
woman,"  broke  in  Twisdon,  •'  and  I  hear 
your  husband  is  better  maintained  by 
running  up  and  down  a-preaching  than 
by  following  his  calling." 

"What  18  his  calling?"  asked  Judge 
Hale  of  her. 

"  A  tinker^  my  lord,  a  thiker^^''  answered 
some  one  standing  by. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  and  because  he  is  a  tin  • 
ker,  and  a  poor  man,  he  is  despised  and 
can  not  have  justice." 

"  Since  it  is  thus,  my  poor  woman,"  said 
the  Judge  mildly,  "  that  they  have  taken 
what  thy  husband  spake  for  conviction, 
thou  must  either  apply  thyself  to  the 
King,  or  sue  out  his  pardon,  or  get  a 
writ  of  error." 

At  the  mention  of  a  writ  of  error, 
Chester  chafed,  and  was  highly  offended, 
and  exclaimed : 

"  This  man  will  preach,  my  lord,  and  do 
what  he  pleases." 

"  He  preaches  nothing  but  the  word  of 
God,"  fearlessly  spoke  out  the  true  wife. 

"  He  preach  the  word  of  God,"  repeat- 
ed Twisdon  with  a  bitter  sneer,  turning 
toward  her  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
her,  "  he  runs  up  and  down  the  country 
and  does  harm." 

"Do  not  mind  her,  Judge,  but  send 
her  away,"  exclaimed  Twisdon,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  intimidate  her. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  poor  woman,  that  I 
can  do  thee  no  good,"  said  Judge  Hale 
compassionately.  "  Thou  must  do  one  of 
these  three  things  aforesaid,  namely, 
either  apply  thyself  to  the  King,  or  sue 
out  his   pardon,  or   get   a    writ  of   er- 
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ror ;   but  a  writ  of  error  will  be  cheap- 
est." 
So,  when  I  departed  from  them,  the 


book  of  statutes  was  brought,  bnt  what 
they  said  of  it  I  know  nothing  at  all, 
neither  did  I  hear  any  more  from  them. 


9^  — 


From    The    Leisure    Hour. 


FIRE-DOOMED      CITIES. 


"  Behold  how^  a  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth."  Witness  the  unextin- 
guished embers  left  by  many  a  camping- 
party  in  nature's  wilds.  Fanned  by  the 
breeze,  and  wafted  a  few  yards  to  dry 
grass  or  stubble,  a  conflagration  has  been 
sent  roaring  over  leagues  of  prairie 
ground,  consuming  miles  of  forest,  driv- 
mg  the  wild  animals  away  in  terror,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  country  has  gone  up  like 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  The  overheating 
of  a  baker's  oven  once  set  London  in  a 
bfaze,  and  reduced  half  the  metropolis  to 
ashes,  from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar. 
This  event,  the  Great  Fire  of  our  annals, 
occurred  in  the  year  after  the  Great 
Plague.  It  broke  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  September  second,  1666, 
close  to  the  present  Monument,  and  raged 
for  four  days  and  four  nights  with  unabat- 
ed fury.  Every  thing  favored  the  pro- 
fress  of  the  devouring  element.  The 
wellings  were  generally  of  wood  pitched 
on  the  outside  ;  the  roofs  were  thatched  ; 
the  streets  were  narrow,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  houses  on  opposite  sides  projected 
so  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other;  the 
wood-work  was  dry  and  combustible,  ow- 
ing to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  preced- 
ing month;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
wind  blew  furiously  from  the  east.  Thus 
aided,  the  fire-king  marched  victoriously 
from  east  to  west,  and  took  possession  of 
more  than  four  hundred  acres  of  ground. 
He  made  his  meal  of  four  hundred  streets 
and  lanes,  thirteen  thousand  houses,  eighty 
churches,  besides  chapels  and  public  build- 
ings, and  gormandized  over  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  worth  of  private  property. 
His  course  was  only  arrested  when  the 
wind  abated,  and  an  immense  gap  was 
made  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  buildings 
in  the  path  of  the  flames. 


There  are  several  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  but 
none  more  real  and  striking  than  that  of 
John  Evelyn.  "  Oh  !"  remarks  he,  "  the 
miserable  and  calamitous  s})ectacle !  such 
as  happily  the  world  hath  not  seen  since 
the  foundation  of  it,  nor  can  be  outdone 
till  the  universal  conflagration  thereof. 
All  the  sky  w^as  of  fiery  aspect,  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  seen 
above  forty  miles  round  about.  God 
grant  mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the 
like !  The  noise,  cracking,  and  thunder  of 
the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of 
women,  tlie  hurry  of  people,  the  fiiU  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a 
hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all  about  was  so 
hot  and  inflamed  that  at  last  one  was 
not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  stand  still,  and  let  the  flames 
bum  on,  which  they  ^id  for  near  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The 
clouds  also  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and 
reached  upon  compulation  near  fifty  miles 
in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this  afternoon 
burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom,  or  the 
last  day."  A  pious  ballad-writer  of  the 
time  states,  in  allusion  to  St.  Paul's: 

"  For  five  long  hours  the  fire  did  bum 
The  roof  and  timbers  strong : 
The  bells  fell  down ;  and  we  must  moom. 
The  wind  it  was  so  strong, 
It  made  the  fire 
To  blaze  the  higher, 
And  do  the  church  still  greater  wrong. 

**  0  London !  think  on  thine  amiss, 
Which  brought  this  great  mishap; 
Remember  how  thou  lived  in  bliss, 
And  laid  in  Vice^s  lap. 
Oh  I   now  begin, 
Repent  thy  sin, 
And  say  it  shall  no  more  entrap.** 
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Though  few  lives  were  lost,  yet  the 
suffering  was  immense,  from  want  of  food 
and  necessary  exposure  in  the  open  fields. 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  he  went  "toward 
Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one  might 
have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees  dispersed  and  lying 
along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  had 
saved  from  the  fire."  But  while  a  great 
immediate  evil,  an  immense  advantage 
was  the  final  result,  as  better  dwellings 
and  broader  streets  took  the  place  of  the 
filthy  dens  and  narrow  lanes  where  plague 
and  pestilence  had  been  nurtured. 

Of  all  cities  of  the  modern  epoch,  and 
perhaps  of  ancient  times,  Moscow  has 
suffered  the  most  fearfully  from  fires.  In 
1636,  it  was  nearly  consumed,  and  two 
thousand  persons  perished.  But  this  ca- 
lamity was  trifling  to  the  dismal  catas- 
trophe of  1571,  when  beleaguered  by  the 
Tartars.  They  fired  the  suburbs,  and  a 
furious  wind  carried  the  flames  into  the 
heart  of  the  capital,  which  the  inhabitants 
could  not  quit  except  to  die  by  the  sword. 
A  Dutch  merchant  who  was  present  at  the 
scene,  and  whose  account  is  preserved  in 
the  Harleian  mss.,  speaks  of  the  event 
as  like  a  storm  of  fire,  owing  not  only  to 
the  wind,  but  to  the  streets  being  "  paved 
with  great  fir  trees  set  close  together, 
oily  and  resinous,"  while  the  houses  were 
of  the  same  material.  Thousands  of  the 
country-people  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
city  from  the  public  enemy.  The  poor 
creatures  ran  into  the  market-place,  and 
were  "  all  roasted  there,  in  such  sort  that 
the  tallest  man  seemed  but  a  child,  so 
much  had  the  fire  contracted  their  limbs — 
a  thing  more  hideous  and  frightful  than 
any  can  imagine."  "The  persons,"  he 
adds,  "  that  were  burnt  in  this  fire  were 
above  two  hundred  thousand  " — an  exag- 
geration, doubtless,  but  an  mdication  of  a 
horrible  incident. 

A  still  more  stupendous  conflagration 
was  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812,  owing 
to  its  increased  extent.  If  attended  with 
fewer  horrors,  they  were  sufficiently  rife, 
for  all  who  could  not  fly — the  sick,  infinn, 
and  wounded — inevitably  perished.  Up- 
on the  approach  of  the  French  invaders, 
and  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Borodi- 
no, it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  old 
capital  of  the  czars ;  and  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember fifteenth,  its  three  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  suddenly  aroused 
from  a  sense  of  security  by  a  peremptory 
order  to  quit  their  houses,  while  the  Rus- 
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■  sian  army  of  defense  filed  through  the 
;  midst  of  them  in  full  retreat.  On  the 
morrow,  the  officers  of  the  government 
and  the  police  withdrew;  the  ))risons 
were  thrown  open;  and  none  were  left 
but  the  incapable,  and  those  who  remain- 
ed to  execute  the  secret  orders  of  the  au- 
thorities. Toward  evening  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy  arrived,  and  before 
midnight  Napoleon  was  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  city,  with  its  churches  and  palaces 
of  seuii-Asiatic  architecture,  rising  above 
an  immense  mass  of  private  dwellings, 
must  have  presented  a  strange,  solemn, 
and  even  awful  spectacle  to  the  new- 
comers. Not  a  Moscovite  was  to  be  seen ; 
not  a  chimney  smoked  ;  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  An  unclouded  moon  illuminated 
those  deserted  streets,  vacant  hotels,  and 
empty  palaces.  "  How  doth  the  city  sit 
solitary  that  was  full  of  people." 

Scarcely  were  the  French  established 
in  their  new  quarters,  when  smoke  and 
flames  were  observed  issuing  from  houses 
closely  shut  up  in  different  districts.  By 
Tuesday  evening,  the  fifteenth,  the  fires 
had  assumed  a  menacing  aspect,  distract- 
ing by  their  number,  the  efforts  made  to 
quench  them,  while  a  high  wind  rapidU 
connected  them  with  each  other,  and 
wrapped  Moscow  in  a  vast  sheet  of  flame. 
Midnight  was  rendered  as  bright  as  day, 
for  at  that  hour,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
a  league,  Dumas  could  read  the  dispatches 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  metropolis.  Thirty  thousand 
houses,  seven  thousand  principal  edifices, 
and  fourteen  thousand  inferior  structures, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  private  loss 
is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling.  "Palaces  and  temples," 
writes  Karamsin,  the  Russian  historian, 
"  monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of  lux- 
ury ;  the  remaining  of  past  ages,  and 
those  which  had  been  the  creation  of  ves- 
terday ;  the  tombs  of  ancestors  and  the 
nursery  cradles  of  the  present  generation, 
were  indiscriminately  destroyed."  Na- 
poleon shuddered  at  the  sight  as  ominous 
of  a  series  of  disasters,  and  was  compelled 
to  decamp  precipitately.  Much  mystery 
has  been  affected  with  reference  to  this 
transaction.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  it  was  intended  to  dislodge  the 
French,  it  was  the  work  of  Rostophschin 
the  governor,  carefully  prepared  for,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  lie  was  observed  to  bring 
along  with  him,  on  joining  the  army,  a 
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number  of  fire-engines.  On  being  asked 
why  he  had  brought  such  things,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  "good  reasons  fordoing 
so.  Nevertheless,"  he  added, "  as  regards 
myself,  I  have  only  brought  the  horse  I 
ride,  and  the  clothes  I  wear." 

"  By  their  own  hands  their  much-loyed  homes 

were  fired, 
By  their  own  hands  their  thousand  fanes 

expired ; 
Fierce  burn  the  flames,  that  waft  to  yonder 

skies 
The  incense  of  the  patriot  sacrifice. 
The  wide  bazaar,  within  whose  stately  walls, 
A  kingdom^s  ransom  filled  the  golden  halls. 
Rich  as  the  fabled  Phoenix'  funeral-bed, 
In  one  full  blaze  of  perfumed  flame  has  fled ; 
Tower  kindles  tower,  and  fires  on  fires  arise ; 
To  aid  the  dreadfiil  death  the  tempest  flies, 
Speeds  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mountain 

storm. 
To  where  the  Kremlin  rears  his  iron  form ; 
With  wreathed  flames  his  regal  towers  are 

crowned. 
While  hollow  whirlwinds  dance  and  moan 

around." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  the  year  after 
the  fire,  seedling  aspen  plants  sprang  up 
every  where  among  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
That  tree  is  very  abundant  in  Russia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  woods  around  Moscow. 
The  seeds  had  been  wafted  by  the  winds ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  returned  to 
the  site,  it  would  speedily  have  become 
one  immense  forest. 

A  prominent  place  belongs  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  list  of  fire-doomed  cities. 
In  1729,  a  conflagration  which  raged  three 
days  consumed  twelve  thousand  houses, 
and  no  less  than  seven  thousand  persons ; 
another,  in  1745,  of  five  days'  duration, 
proved  fatal  to  six  thousand  ;  a  third,  in 
1751,  cost  a  thousand  lives;  a  fourth,  in 
1766,  destoyed  two  thousand  ;  a  fifth,  in 
1791,  the  most  destructive  of  all,  swept 
away  thirty  thousand  dwelling,  and  nearly 
eight  thousand  of  their  inmates.  The 
Danish  capital  comes  next  to  the  city  of 
the  Sultan.  Three  times  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  Copenhagen  burnt  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  during  the  bombardment  of 
1807  afire  broke  out  which  lasted  three 
days,  when  four  thousand  persons  perish- 
ed. Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  Flushing  in 
Holland,  Gabel  in  Bohemia,  Gera  in  Sax- 
ony, and  Geneva,  may  be  added  to  the 
dismal  catalogue.  Bat  no  calamity  of 
this  nature,  in  the  present  century,  has 
equaled   that  which  befell   the  old  city 


of  Hamburgh,  in  1842,  as  to  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed,  estimated  at  more 
than  eight  millions  sterling,  when  the 
lives  of  three  hundred  persons  are  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  most  of 
the  important  public  buildings  were  laid 
in  ruins. 

In  recent  times  our  metropolis  has  be- 
come notorious  for  the  number  of  its  fires, 
though  its  architecture  is  more  solid  and 
incombustible  than  ever ;  for  no  consider- 
able period  is  required  to  render  residents 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  red  glare 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
fire-engines  in  the  streets,  driven  at  a 
furious  rate  to  the  scene  of  danger.  In 
not  a  few  instances  the  element  has 
put  forth  its  strength  upon  a  gigantic 
scale,  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  Koyal 
Exchange,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Horse  Armory  in  the  tower.  But  the 
fire  of  last  June,  in  Tooley  street,  by  the 
river  side,  has  had  no  parallel  in  our  oft- 
blazing  capital,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  for  havoc,  grandeur,  and  terrible- 
ness;  and  certainly  no  disaster  of  the 
kind  ever  excited  so  strongly  and  widely 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  for  person  and 
property.  Every  thing  was  in  fiivor  of  its 
speedy  extinguishment  in  the  incipient 
stage.  It  was  not  in  the  dead  of  night 
that  ignition  commenced  by  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  hemp  and  jute,  bat 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  while  numerous 
workmen  were  pursuing  their  labors  oo 
the  diflfercnt  floors  of  a  great  warehouse, 
one  of  whom  actually  saw  the  conflagni> 
tion  in  its  germ.  The  building  was  not 
an  old,  crazy,  dry  edifice  of  wood  and 
plaster,  but  one  perfectly  new,  construct- 
ed on  the  most  approved  principles  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  supplied  with  every  con- 
ceivable provision  to  prevent  or  put  out  a 
fire.  There  were  stone  staircases,  and 
strong  party  walls,  with  iron  doors,  b^ 
tween  the  rooms.  There  were  tanks, 
pipes,  and  force-pumps,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.  The  most  powerful  en- 
gines were  speedily  at  work,  both  in  the 
street  and  on  the  river,  with  a  trained 
brigade  of  firemen  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  chief.  Yet  in  a  very  few 
hours  the  first  puflT  of  smoke  was  repre- 
sented by  three  acres  of  flame  flaring  to 
the  sky,  in  which  superb  ranges  of  sup- 
posed fire-proof  buildings  perished  like  so 
many  wicker  baskets,  while  all  the  engines 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  though  pouring 
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out  cataracts  of  water,  were  as  useless  to 
check  the  devastation  as  if  they  had  been 
children's  squirts. 

Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
flocked  to  the  sight — and  it  was  worth 
seeing.  At  first  the  strong  light  of  a 
Bumraer's  evening  obscured  the  artificial 
illumination ;  but  as  the  night  fairly  set 
in,  toward  nine  o'clock,  its  intensity  be- 
came awfully  conspicuous,  and  was  not 
only  visible,  but  strikingly  so,  thirty  miles 
off.  All  the  great  public  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  Custom-House  and 
the  Monument,  with  the  dingy  Thames, 
seemed  red-hot,  as  if  on  fire  themstlves, 
owing  to  the  vivid  glow  cast  upon  them. 
The  spectacle  was  continually  presenting 
fresh  phases — ^now  horrible  and  grand, 
then  superbly  beautiful,  anon  picturesque, 
strange,  and  wonderful,  especially  as  mel^ 
ed  tallow  and  oil  got  upon  the  surface  of 
the  river,  and  set  afloat  little  islands  of 
flame  upon  it.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
globe  contributed  materials  to  the  burn- 
ing, consisting  of  the  most  varied  sub- 
stances, generally  of  an  inflammable  kind, 
which  fleets  of  merchantmen  had  been 
employed  to  bring  to  port ;  and  instruct- 
ively have  the  contents  of  the  great  river- 
side warehouses  been  revealed  by  the  tre- 
mendous glare  of  the  huge  fiery  torch 
they  helped  to  form.  There  were  vast 
quantities  of  tea  from  China,  cotton  from 
America,  sugar  from  Brazil  and  the  West- 
Indies,  jute  from  the  East-Indies,  palm 
oil  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  sperm  oil 
from  the  North  and  South  Seas,  nutmegs 
and  spices  from  Bonieo,  pepper  from 
Cayenne,  wool  from  South-Africa  and 
Australia,  tallow  from  Russia,  ginger  from 
Jamaica,  coffee  from  Trinidad  and  Ceylon, 
rice  from  Charleston,  and  Patna  hides 
from  South-America,  flax  and  hemp  from 
Belgium  and  the  Baltic  countries,  silk 
from  Turkey.  Tons  of  rags  for  paper- 
making  may  be  added  to  these  articles, 
tons  also  of  arsenic,  barrels  of  white  lead, 
carboys  of  aquafortis,  hogsheads  of  tur- 
pentine, casks  of  yellow  ochre,  with  quan- 
tities of  glue,  clover-seed,  peas,  bacon, 


figs,  goat-skins  and  buffalo  horns.  The 
oddest  agglomerations  of  discordant  sub- 
stances were  found  among  the  ruins,  fused 
in  the  strangest  combinations,  some  of 
which  emitted  simultaneously  an  offensive 
and  a  strongly  aromatic  odor. 

The  event  has  justly  shaken  confidence 
in  our  mode  of  constructing  buildings  to 
resist  fire.     Science  seems  here  complete- 
ly at  fault ;  for  all  its  provisions  of  party 
walls  of  immense  strength,  iron  girders, 
pillars,  and  doors,  have  been  in  this  in- 
stance of  no  avail  against  the  combustion 
of  a  little  bundle  of  hemp,    Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  the  chief  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade, who  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  great  regret  of  every  one,  always  pro- 
tested against  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the 
construction  of  great  warehouses.     The 
iron  expands  with  the  heat,  and  thrusts 
down  the  most  solid  walls,  or,  when  red- 
hot,  it  snaps  like  ^lass  in  contact  with 
water  from  the  engines,  and  the  floors  at 
once  give  way.    The  most  gifted  scien- 
tific genius  will  be  well  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  devise    some    more    trust- 
worthy plan  of  building.    It  is  clear  also 
from  the  catastrophe,  that  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  metropolitan  fire-bri- 
gade are  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with 
any  conflagration  of  magnitude,  such  as 
may  arise  any  night  in  the  densely-crowd- 
ed city,  when  it  might  be  left  to  the  con- 
tingency of  the  atmosphere  being  calm, 
or  the  wind  blowing  in  a  safe  direction, 
whether  St.  Paul's  continued  to  overlook 
the  capital,  or  a  pile  of  cinders  surmount- . 
ed  the  mausoleum  of  Nelson  and  Wei  - 
lington.     More  powerful  engines,  and    a 
greater  number  of  them,  are  needed,  wi^  Jn 
a  better    organization  ;    and    when   ''  j^e 
lavish  millions  on  the  arts  and  instrume*  ats 
of  aggressive  and  defensive  war,  it  is    hot 
creditable  to  our  wisdom  to  leave  the    me- 
tropolis mainly  dependent  for  suppre?   sing 
fires  upon  the  brigade  voluntarily  sur  ,tain- 
ed  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  con-    jider- 
ing  the  immense  masses  of  wealt^   a  and 
the  numerous  lives  that  are  at  stake      when 
the  night-sky  is  reddening  over  it. 
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Fkom  the  time  of  Nimrod,  who  was  a 
"  mighty  hunter,"  down  to  the  present 
day,  potentates  have  specially  delighted 
in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Royalty  has 
gone  out  in  quest  of  various  game,  as  cir- 
cumstances have  determined,  from  the 
lion  bold  and  wild-boar  fierce,  to  the  shy 
antlered  stag  and  timid  fast-flying  hare. 
The  picture  of  a  lion-hunt  occurs  on  one 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
represent  the  actions  of  Sesostris,  in  his 
early  youth.  Exceptions  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  the  pursuits  and  slaughter  of  the 
inoffensive  animals  as  a  matter  of  diver- 
sion, and  most  justly  to  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  field-sports  in  general,  as  if  the 
occupation  of  most  importance  in  life. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  notes  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  that  "he  loved  the 
tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father."  Bit- 
terly his  subjects  complained  of  home- 
steads being  demolished,  and  cultivated 
lands  laid  waste,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
the  New  Forest  for  his  pastime ;  often 
they  smarted  under  the  severity  of  his 
forest  laws,  and  readily  interpreted,  as  the 
judgments  of  heaven,  the  accidents  that 
befell  his  house  in  the  scene  of  his  diver- 
sion. The  Red  King,  his  son  and  success- 
or, there  met  his  death  ;  an  elder  broth- 
er likewise,  was  there  mortally  wounded 
ill  the  Conqueror's  lifetime ;  and  a  ne- 
pi'iew  also  experienced  the  same  fate. 
jRiit  hunting  flourished  in  spite  of  casual- 
ties, and  has  done  so  in  other  countries 
besides  our  own.  Many  an  existing  roy- 
al CT  noble  palace  has  risen  out  of  a  rude 
tenement  auxiliary  to  the  chase.  The  site 
of  ^Vindaor  Castle  was  once  occupied  by 
a  kei^per's  lodge,  and  the  Austrian  impe- 
rial pulace  at  Schonbrunn  was  originally 
commenced  as  a  hunting  seat  for  the  Em- 
peror Matthias. 

A  keen  sportsman  as  ever  lived,  bold 
and  active,  was  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  of  Gtermany.  About  half  a  mile  from 
Innsprack,  the  capital  of  the  great  natur- 
al rock  fortress  of  the  Tyrol,  his  hunting- 
seat  and  favorite  residence  may  be  seen, 
•he  Castle  of  Weiernburg,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Inn.    Here  he  received  an  em- 


bassy from  the  proud  senators  of  Venice, 
in  a  most  disrespectful  attitude ;  and  from 
hence  he  set  out  one  day  to  hunt  the 
chamois,  meeting  with  as  perilous  an  ad- 
venture as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man. 
Eight  miles  from  Innspruck,  the  valley  of 
the  Inn  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  high 
mountain,  the  Solstein,  rising  more  than 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  often 
ascended  on  account  of  the  view  from  the 
summit.  Its  remarkable  feature  is  a 
gigantic  buttress,  called  the  Martinswald, 
which  descends  in  an  abrupt  precipice  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  feet  to 
the  margin  of  the  Inn,  so  as  barely  to 
leave  space  for  the  high  road  between 
its  base  and  the  river.  The  precipice 
is  so  vertical,  that  a  plumb  line  might  be 
dropped  from  the  top  into  the  road  be- 
low. A  short  distance  from  this  buttress, 
in  the  valley,  stands  the  village  of  ZirL 
Now  for  the  Emperor's  adventure  at  this 
spot. 

While  eagerly  pursuing  a  chamois  on 
the  bights,  and  separated  from  a  few  at- 
tendants in  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  Max- 
imilian lost  his  footing  and  rolled  to  the 
veige  of  the  precipice  described.  In 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  body  rolled 
over  the  brink,  and  he  just  saved  himself 
from  actually  falling  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred feet,  by  clinging  to  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock.  But  his  head  was  downward. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  move  without 
risking  instant  destruction.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  perceived  from  the  road  be- 
low ;  and  his  death  being  deemed  inevit- 
able, prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  by  the  Abbot  of  Wilten,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing,  as  for  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death.  The  Emperor  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  commended  his  soul 
to  heaven,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  all 
consciousness,  when  a  loud  haUoo  close  at 
hand  roused  him.  It  came  from  a  daring 
hunter  named  Zips,  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Zirl,  who  had  absconded  to  the 
mountains  to  avoid  punishment  for  some 
petty  offense.  He  had  come  accidentally 
to  the  spot,  and  uttered  the  cry  on  observ- 
ing a  human  being  apparently  dangling 
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between  heaven  and  earth.  The  peasant 
quickly  flew  to  the  Emperor's  help,  quite 
unaware  of  his  quality,  and,  extending  a 
long  sinewy  arm,  hauled  hira  up  the  pre- 
cipice, and  supported  hira  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty. This  singular  rescue  from  a  situation 
of  almost  hopeless  peril  was  long  regard- 
ed as  miraculous  by  the  common  people. 
A  tall  crucifix  now  marks  the  site  of  the 
occurrence,  and  a  cave  has  been  hollowed 
out  of  the  face  of  the  rock.  Maximilian, 
in  token  of  his  gratitude,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  the  relieving  halloo  of  the  peas- 
ant, is  said  to  have  given  him  the  title  of 
Count  HoUauer  ;  and  in  the  imperial  pen- 
sion list,  still  extant,  the  item  occurs  of 
six  teenflorins  annually  paid  to  one  Zips 
of  Zirl. 

Little  recked  sovereigns,  barons,  and 
knights,  out  hunting  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  long  afterward,  what  injury  the  poor 
hard -toiling  husbandman  sustained  by 
their  ravaging  his  fields  and  trampling 
down  his  crops  with  horse  and  hound, 
while  pursuing  their  sport.  Burger  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  lyric  entitled  "  The 
Peasant." 

"  Who  art  thou,  Prince,  that  without  ruth 
Crushest  me  with  thy  chariot-wheels, 
Tramples t  me  with  thy  horse  ? 

**  Who  art  thou,  Prince,  that  in  my  flesh. 
Thy  friends  the  bloodhound,  unchastised, 
May  set  his  teeth  and  claws  ? 

"Who  art  thou,  that  through  com  and  holt, 
Drivest  me  with  thy  hunying  chase, 
Panting  as  the  wild  game  ? 

**The  com  thy  followers  trample  down, 
Which  horse  and  hound  and  thou  destroy — 
That  corn,  thou  Prince,  is  mine. 

**  Thou  dragg*st  no  harrow,  guid^st  no  plow. 
Nor  swelterest  through  the  harvest  daj — 
Mine,  miners  the  toil  and  bread. 

**  Ha !  ih^u  a  magistrate  from  God  ? 
God  scatters  blessings  wide — ^thou  robb'st: 
Tyrant,  thouVt  not  from  God." 

Another  lyric  from  the  same  hand,  the 
Burns  of  Germany,  repeats  the  complaint, 
and  gives  the  usual  reply. 

"  The  game  cowered  in  the  young  corn  green, 
And  hoped  in  safety  there  to  hide : 
And  lo  I  a  countryman  was  seen. 

Who  to  the  Earl  in  anguish  cried, 
*  Mercy  I  0  noble  sir!  oh !  spare 
The  poor  man's  labor,  sweat,  and  care.' 


"  *  Away  thou  dog!'  with  curse  and  frown, 
The  Earl  did  to  the  plowman  say  ; 
*  Or  quick  my  hounds  shall  tear  thee  down. 

On,  comrades,  all  I — ^away  I  away ! 
And  prove  I  wake  no  idle  fears, 
Crack  all  your  whips  about  his  ears.' 

"'Twas  said ;  'twas  done;  the  wild  Earl  flew 
O'er  hedge,  o'er  ditch — from  rear  to  van, 
'Twas  crash  and  clang;  whips  cracked,  horns 
blew, 
And  forward  dashed  horse,  hound,  and  man ; 
And  horse,  and  hound,  and  man  did  tread 
To  steaming  mire  the  people's  bread." 

The  grievance  long  remained  unredress- 
ed, and  was  a  cause  of  intense  exaspera- 
tion against  courts  and  nobles.  But  in 
most  European  states  at  present,  the  un- 
coroneted  men,  once  clad  universally  in 
fustian  and  plain  frocks,  the  burghers  and 
cultivators,  have  so  far  got  the  upper  hand 
as  to  be  secure  against  damage  being  done 
to  their  property  with  impunity,  be  the 
aggressor  ever  so  high  and  mighty. 

Last  autumn  some  sovereigns  met  in 
conference  at  Warsaw ;  present,  Alexan- 
der II.,  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, Prince-regent  of  Prussia,  now  King ; 
and  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  is  said  to  have  returned  crest-fallen 
from  the  interview.  Of  course  there  was 
a  grand  hunt  on  the  occasion.  It  was  got 
up  by.  the  Czar,  as  host,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests,  and  came  off  in  the 
forest  of  Bialowieza,  a  note-worthy  site, 
perhaps  the  largest  single  remnant  of  the 
primitive  woods  of  Europe.  The  district 
is  zoologically  remarkable  for  its  aurochs, 
of  which  about  fifteen  hundred  survive. 
This  animal  is  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  be 
a  distinct  species  of  the  genus  bos^  ox, 
which  man  has  never  subdued,  and  is  the 
most  massive  of  all  existing  quadrupeds, 
after  the  rhinoceros.  As  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Germany,  but  is  now  fast  following  its  ex- 
tinct congener,  the  urus  of  Caesar,  from 
which  the  common  ox  has  descended. 
No  living  specimens  are  known  except  in 
this  Lithuanian  forest.  Pallas  observes, 
that  it  is  remarkable  the  auroch  does  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
proper  and  noithern  Asia,  whence  if  it 
had  penetrated,  hardly  any  thing  could 
have  eradicated  it.  The  preservation  of 
the  animal  at  this  spot  is  entirely  due  to 
the  protection  afforded  it,  first  by  the 
Polish,  and  now  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.    Not  only  has  the  slaughter  been 
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long  prohibited  under  severe  penalties, 
except  by  the  royal  and  imperial  owners, 
or  parties  duly  authorized,  but  a  certain 
number  of  peasants  and  serfs  of  the 
neighborhood  have  always  been  engaged 
to  make  hay  for  them  at  appointed  places, 
to  serve  as  winter  fodder. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  chase,  Octo- 
ber eighteenth,  1860,  thirteen  aurochs  were 
killed,  of  which  nine  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  Russian  Emperor.  The  herd  had  not 
been  similarly  disturbed  for  more  than  a 
century,  or  since  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  1752,  when  Augustus  Sigmund 
III.,  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  took  part  in  the  hunt.  A  mo- 
numental stone  commemorates  the  event. 
Besides  these  animals,  the  forest  harbors 
elks,  wild  boars,  stags,  lynxes,  wolves, 
hares,  badgers,  beavers,  grouse,  wood- 
cocks, and  partridges.  Formerly  there 
were  bears,  but  none  have  been  seen  since 
the  year  1846,  when  one  was  shot,  so  that 
Bruin  is  now  probably  here  extinct. 
What  would  not  our  sportsmen  give  for 
a  fortnight's  foray  in  this  place, "instead 
of  going  off  next  autumn  to  the  High- 
lands ! 

The  forest  of  Bialowieza,  formerly  the 
private  patrimony  of  the  Polish  kings, 
now  a  Russian  imperial  domain,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and 
extends  north  and  south  from  the  river 
Bog  to  the  bights  near  the  town  of  Osla. 
There  is  here  an  expanse  of  wood  thirty- 
one  miles  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and 
one  hundred  and  twelve  in  circuit,  with 
an  estimated  area  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the 
half  of  Middlesex.  A  village,  two  small 
hamlets,  and  a  few  cultivated  spots,  are 
almost  the  only  interruptions  offered  to  the 
trees.  The  site  is  generally  level,  and  the 
'soil  sandy,  with  here  and  there  swamps  and 
bogs.  An  intensely  severe  winter  alter- 
nates with  a  hot  summer.  Several  streams 
rise  in  the  interior,  feeders  of  the  Vistula. 
The  Narew  issues  from  a  true  peat-bog, 
which  extends  several  miles  exterior  to 
the  forest ;  and  the  Narewska  flows 
through  it.  Both  are  navigable  for  boats 
and  timber-rafts,  the  former  nearly  to  its 
origin.  The  village  of  Bialowieza,  from 
which  the  forest  has  its  name,  is  near  the 
center,  and  consists  of  a  church,  an  inn, 
and  some  sixty  dwellings.  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland,  built  here  a  hunting-seat,  which 
was  enlarged  by  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
Round  the  exterior  ai-e  several  villaires 


and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
all  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  wood,  and  under  its  local  jurisdiction. 
They  are  of  Russo-Polish  descent,  rude 
and  uncultivated,  simply  and  poorly  clad, 
having,  as  the  only  covering  for  the  feet, 
sandals  made  of  the  wood  of  the  lime- 
tree.  Their  dwellings  consist  of  logs  of 
timber  piled  one  upon  another,  with 
boards  or  shingles  for  the  roofs.  In  re- 
turn for  certain  services,  such  as  provid- 
ing  fodder  in  winter  for  the  aurochs,  tliey 
have  free  use  of  the  timber  for  building 
and  fuel.  Preferring  a  wandering  forest- 
life  to  agricultural  operations,  they  are 
very  expert  as  foresters  and  hunters,  on 
which  account  all  the  imperial  huntsmen 
and  foresters  are  selected  from  them. 
When  requisite,  a  small  army  of  two 
thousand  men  can  be  brought  together 
for  the  chase — all  true  Nimrods — content 
for  the  time  being,  with  the  honey,  wild 
fruits,  and  edible  mushrooms  found  in  the 
forest. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  the  most  common 
tree,  as  on  all  the  sandy  Sarmatian  plains 
and  next  to  it  the  silver  fir.  Larches  and 
the  spruce  fir  are  entirely  absent.  Oaks 
occur,  and  supply  magnificent  specimens ; 
but  beeches  are  more  abundant,  generally 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oak.  The 
birch,  "  lady  of  the  woods,"  is  scattered 
throughout.  Elder,  both  the  black  and 
white,  with  a  great  variety  of  grapes, 
grow  along  the  sides  of  the  streams,  and 
in  the  low  swampy  situations.  The  lime 
is  very  common,  and  attains  vast  dimen- 
sions. The  poplar,  elm,  ash,  and  syca- 
more, are  met  with,  and  the  wild  apple, 
and  wild  cherry.  It  appears,  from  the 
stems  of  a  number  of  the  pines,  that  the 
tree  has  here  a  duration  of  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  years. 
The  birch  reaches  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years;  the  beech,  two  hundred  and 
twenty;  and  the  lite  of  the  oak  termin- 
ates in  this  forest  in  from  five  to  six  cen- 
turies. An  innermost  district  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  acres,  or  nearly  two 
square  miles,  has  not  yet  been  penetrated 
by  the  wood-cutter ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Niczeanow,  the  "unknown  region,"  and 
is  quite  impassable,  till  the  ax  clears  the 
way,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  trunks  of 
trees  rooted  up  by  the  storms  of  ages, 
and  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions. 
Such  is  the  old  forest  of  Bialowieza,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  auroch,  the  bison 
of  Europe.    In   1846-6,  the  whole  do- 
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main  was  measured  and  appraised.  It 
has  since  been  divided  into  live  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  care  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  forest  corps,  as  highest  inspec- 
tor and  conservator. 

At  a  period  closely  coincident  with  the 
date  of  the  foregoing  event,  the  Emperor 
of  China  went  off  to  the  chase  in  Tartary, 
as  the  world  was  informed  by  a  high  au- 
thoiity,  that  of  his  own  brother,  Prince 
Kung.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
literal  trnth  of  this  statement.  Hunting 
was  indeed  in  vogue  with  the  early  Tar- 
tar sovereigns  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  head  of  the  state. 
They  annually  went  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  with  a  very  numerous  retinue,  and 
conducted  the  sports  of  the  field  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  campaign.  Three  months 
were  devoted  to  them.  By  thus  resort 
ing  to  the  upland  plains  of  Tartary  in 
Bummer  and  autumn,  the  first  princes  es- 
caped the  enervating  effect  of  the  great 
heat  in  the  south,  and  preserved  the  an- 
cient vigor  of  the  race.  The  two  great 
emperors,  Kang-hy  and  Kien-long,  rigor- 
ously observed  the  practice.  But  in  later 
times  their  successors  neglected  it,  hav- 
ing become  luxurious  and  effeminate, 
though  not  without  exciting  suspicion  and 
discontent.     Hence    an  edict    appeared 


in  the  year  1824,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
from  the  then  reigning  emperor,  tor  the 
omission  :  "  With  reference  to  the  au- 
tumnal hunt  of  the  present  year,  I  ought 
to  follow  the  established  custom  of  my 
predecessors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
IS  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  circum- 
sttnces  of  the  times,  and  to  act  in  confor- 
mity to  them.  The  expedition  to  Jeho . 
'  (ZhehoA  is  also  ordered  to  be  put  off  this 
year.  It  is  an  involuntary  source  of  vexa- 
tion to  me.  I  should  not  think  of  adopt- 
ing this  measure  from  a  love  of  ease  and 
indulgence."  Now  it  so  happened  last 
autumn,  that  when  the  British  and  French 
troops  were  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
capital.  Prince  Kuug  informed  Lord  Elgin 
by  letter,  that  his  brother  had  gone  hunt- 
ing into  Tartary,  as  he  was  by  law  obliged 
to  do ;  and  he  wrote  in  the  tone  of  a  re- 
monstrant, respecting  the  untimeliness  of 
the  visit,  as  one  who  had  just  occasion  to 
expostulate.  No  report  will  ever  be 
given,  wo  may  be  sure,  of  the  emperor's 
feats  as  a  huntsman,  as  in  the  instance  of 
his  Russian  neighbor  ;  and  the  barbarians 
of  the  west  will  certainly  persist  in  be- 
lieving that  he  quitted  Pekin  sorely 
against  his  will,  in  high  dudgeon  and 
bodily  fear,  to  abide  the  course  of  events 
at  a  safe  distance  beyond  the  Great  Wall, 
in  the  bleak  Tartarian  wilds. 


EXPLANATION   OF   THE   BATTLE    SCENE    ENGRAVING. 


The  original  painting  from  which  the 
engraving  m  this  number  of  the  Eclectic 
is  an  accurate  copy,  was  executed  by 
Colonel  Trumbull,  whose  artistic  talents 
and  celebrated  works  of  historic  paintings, 
many  of  which  are  collected  and  preserv- 
ed in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Yale  Col- 
lege at  New-Haven,  have  immortalized 
his  name  and  memory. 

It  will  add  interest  to  this  engraved 
copy  of  Colonel  Trumbull's  painting,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  description  and 
explanation  of  it  as  given  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Trumbull  Gallery,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  for  this  purpose. 


Colonel  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  General  Washington  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Revolution,  1775,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1776,  was  the  Depu- 
ty-Adjutant-General of  the  Northern  De- 
partment, under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Gates.  He  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice in  the  April  of  1777. 

Ardently  anticipating  the  vast  conse- 
quences of  the  Revolution,  and  the  future 
greatness  of  his  country ;  and  having  a 
natural  taste  for  drawing,  in  which  he  had 
already  made  some  progress.  Colonel 
Trumbull  resolved  to  cultivate  that  talent, 
with  the  hope  of  binding  his  name  to  the 
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great  events  of  the  time,  by  becoming  the 
graphic  historiographer  of  them  and  of 
his  early  comrades. 

With  this  view,  lie  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  first  in 
America,  and  afterward  in  Europe ;  and 
in  the  year  1786,  he  produced  in  London 
his  first  considerable  historical  work,  the 
Death  of  General  Warren  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

John  Adams,  afterward  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  at  that  time  our 
Minister  in  London  ;  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son held  the  same  high  rank  in  Paris. 
The  artist  was  well  known  by  both  these 
distinguished  men,  and  this,  his  first  pa- 
triotic work  of  art,  was  seen  and  appre- 
ciated by  both.  He  explained  to  them 
his  intention  of  painting  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, in  commemoration  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  should 
be  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  faithful 
portraits  of  these  who  had  been  conspicu- 
ous actors  in  the  various  scenes,  whether 
civil  or  military,  as  well  as  accurate  de- 
tails of  the  dress,  manners,  arms,  etc.,  of 
the  times ;  with  all  which  he  had  been 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Hostilities  commenced  at  Lexington, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1115,  On  the  first 
news  of  thij»  affair,  the  youth  and  yeoman- 
ry of  New-England  hurried  to  Boston  en 
masscy  with  such  arms  as  they  could  com- 
mand, and  the  British  troops  were  shut 
up  in  the  town,  by  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  enthusiastic  men,  brave  but  un- 
disciplined, badly  armed,  ill-supplied  with 
ammunition,  destitute  of  military  uniforms 
or  equipments ;  cartridges  and  cartridge- 
boxes  were  rare,  bayonets  almost  un- 
known, and  a  great  proportion  of  these 
heroic  men  possessed  only  fowling-pieces, 
with  some  powder  in  their  horns,  and  a 
few  bullets  in  their  pockets. 

Science  was  as  impei*fect  among  the 
officers  high  in  command,  as  was  disci- 
pline among  the  inferior  officers  and 
troops. 

Little  was  or  could  be  done  during  the 
sixty  days  which  elapsed  between  the  19th 
of  April  and  the  17th  of  June,  to  reduce 
this  assemblage  to  order  and  discipline ; 
yet,  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  moment, 
that  the  determination  was  taken  to  ad- 
vance from  Cambridge,  and  to  establish 
a  post  on  Breed's  Hill,  the  nearest  point 
of  approach  to  Boston,  distant  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  north  part 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 


16th  of  June,  a  detachment  of  twelve 
hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Putnam  and  Colonel 
Prescott,  marched  for  this  purpose,  amv- 
ed  at  the  spot  selected  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  commenced  throwing  up  a  small  re- 
doubt, traces  of  which  were  visible  a  few 
years  since,  and  probably  may  still  be 
found  on  the  ground  now  marked  by  the 
monument. 

The  British  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
movement  until  daylight  exposed  to  their 
view  the  progress  which  had  been  made  : 
from  the  moment  of  this  discovery,  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  from  ships  and  bat- 
teries, which  was  continued  incessantly 
through  the  day,  until  the  attack  of  the 
works  was  made  in  form  by  the  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Howe,  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  seventeenth.  Thus, 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  six  hourSy  was  all 
the  time  which  this  gallant  detachment 
had  to  prosecute  their  work  without  in- 
terruption. They  were  not  relieved  in 
the  morning,  but  remained  all  day  und^r 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  laboring  to  com- 
plete their  work,  which  they  ultimately 
defended,  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  gallant  veteran,  Prescott,  with  the 
most  unyielding  bravery  ;  and  quitted 
their  post  only  when  their  ammunition 
was  entirely  expended. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  other  troops 
were  ordered  down  from  Cambridge  to 
support  the  first  detachment,  some  of 
whom  were  deterred  from  attempting  to 
cross  Charlestown  neck,  by  the  fire  of  the 
hostile  floating  batteries ;  while  others 
fearlessly  dashed  on,  and  took  up  posi- 
tions on  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  thus  form- 
ing a  line  which  extended  from  the  re- 
doubt on  the  right,  to  Mystic  river  on  the 
left ;  securing  their  front,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, by  throwing  together  fences, 
new-mown  hay,  and  whatever  else  was 
movable,  and  could  afford  some  show  of 
shelter. 

Joseph  Warren,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Boston,  had  for  some  time  been  distin- 
guished as  an  ardent  and  eloquent  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  his  country.  At 
this  time  he  was  a  very  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  Congress,  assembled 
at  Watertown,  near  Cambridge,  and  a  few 
days  preceding  the  battle  had  been  elect* 
ed  a  major-general,  but  as  yet  had  as- 
sumed no  command.  He  was  going  out 
to  dine,  when  the  increasing  din  of  the 
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action  impelled  him  to  gallop  to  the  scene, 
where  he  arrived  almost  at  the  moment 
of  defeat.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  for 
the  painting,  which,  of  course,  is  limited 
to  that  part  of  the  scene  which  was  near 
the  redoubt,  and  where  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Warren,  and  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  men  almost  unarmed  to  well-armed  and 
disciplined  troops,  is  meant  to  be  shown. 

In  a  scene  of  such  extent  and  confusion 
as  the  entire  battle,  half-hidden  of  course 
by  smoke,  it  was  impossible  to  represent 
the  equal  gallantry  of  those  brave  troops 
who  formed  the  line  of  defense  between 
the  redoubt  and  Mystic  river,  where  Ma- 
jor Knowlton  and  many  others  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  coolest  bravery 
and  the  soundest  judgment. 

This  painting  represents  the  moment 
when  (the  Americans  having  expended 
their  ammunition)  the  British  troops  be- 
came completely  successful  and  masters  of 
the  field.  At  this  last  moment  of  the  ac- 
tion, General  Warren  was  killed  by  a  mus- 
k^t-ball  through  the  head.  The  principal 
group  represents  him  expiring  ;  a  soldier 
on  his  knees  supports  him,  and  with  one 
hand  wards  oft'  the  bayonet  of  a  British 
grenadier,  who,  in  the  heat  and  fury  nat- 
ural at  such  moment,  aims  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  favorite  officer,  Colonel  Aber- 
orombie,  who  had  just  fallen  at  his  feet. 
Colonel  Small  (whose  conduct  in  America 
was  alway  gequally  distinguished  by  acts, 
of  humanity  and  kindness  to  his  enemies 
as  by  bravery  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  he 
served)  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
General  Warren — saw  him  fall,  and  flew  to 
save  him.  He  is  represented  seizing  the 
musket  of  the  grenadier,  to  prevent  the 
fatal  blow,  and  speaking  to  his  friend  :  it 
was  too  late ;  the  general  had  barely  life 
remaining  to  recognize  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship ;  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
expired  with  a  smile  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  triumph.  Near  him,  several  Ameri- 
cans, whose  ammunition  is  expended,  al- 
though destitute  of  bayonets,  are  seen  to 
persist  in  a  resistance  obstinate  and  des- 
perate, but  fruitless.  Near  this  side  of 
the  painting  is  seen  General  Putnam,  reluc- 
tantly ordering  the  retreat  of  these  brave 
men  ;  while  beyond  him  a  party  of  the 
American  troops  oppose  their  last  fire  to 
the  victorious  column  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  Colonel  Small  is  seen  Colonel 
Pitcairn,  of  the  British  marines,  mortally 
wounded,  and  falling  in  the  arms  of  his 


son,  to  whom  he  was  speaking  at  the  fatal 
moment.  Under  the  feet  of  Colonel  Small 
lies  the  dead  body  of  Colonel  Abercrom- 
bie. 

General  Howe,  who  commanded  the 
British  troops,  and  General  Clinton,  who, 
toward  the  close  of  the  action,  offered  his 
services  as  a  volunteer,  are  seen  behind 
the  principal  group. 

On  the  right  of  the  painting,  a  young 
American,  wounded  in  the  sword-hand, 
and  in  the  breast,  has  begun  to  retire,  at- 
tended by  a  faithful  negro  ;  but  seeing  his 
general  fall,  hesitates  whether  to  save 
himself,  or,  wounded  as  he  is,  to  return 
and  assist  in  saving  a  life  more  precious 
to  his  country  than  his  own. 

Behind  this  group  are  seen  the  British 
column  ascending  the  hill  —  grenadiers, 
headed  by  an  officer  bearing  the  British 
colors,  mounting  the  feeble  entrench- 
ments ;  and  more  distant,  the  Somerset 
ship-of-war,  (which  lay  during  the  action 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown,)  the 
north  end  of  Boston,  with  the  battery  on 
Copp's  Hill;  and  the  harbor,  shipping, 
etc.  etc. 

No  part  of  the  town  of  Charlestown  is 
seen  ;  but  the  dark  smoke  indicates  the 
conflagration. 

Such  was  the  irregularity  of  official  re- 
turns at  the  time,  that  the  number  of 
American  troops  engaged  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  never  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  ;  they  were  estimated 
variously  from  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand ;  the  latter  number  was  proba- 
bly nearest  the  truth.  It  was  admitted 
that  their  loss  amounted  to  at  least  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  only  thirty  prisoners,  however, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  they 
were  all  wounded. 

The  JBritish  Anmial  JRegister  of  that 
year,  admits  the  number  engaged  on  their 
side  to  have  been  three  thousand  ;  and 
states  their  loss  (from  official  returns)  to 
have  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  fifty- 
four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  wounded  ;  of  this  number, 
nineteen  officers,  including  one  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  two  majors,  were  killed,  and 
seventy  others  wounded. 

The  artist  was  on  that  day  adjutant  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Connecticut  troops, 
stationed  at  Roxbury ;  and  saw  the  ac- 
tion from  that  point. 


UTE&AST  HISCELLllIIES. 


NAMES   OP  THE  PBINCIPAL  ■WAERIOES, 

The  reader  will  be  asoisted  in  better 
understanding  the  position  of  the  com- 
batanta,  the  parts  they  acted  in  this  me- 
morable battle,  and  to  identify  the  prin- 
cipal warriora  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing aa  designated  by  Colonel  Trumbull, 
by  adding  a  list  of  their  names  in  connec- 
tion with  the  letter -press  description 
above. 


General  Wamn, 
Oenenil  PutuuD. 
Colonel  Prescott, 
Colonel  Gardner, 
Ueut.-Colonel  Patker, 
Major  KnowllOQ, 
Major  SIcClerj, 
Major  Moore, 
LieutenaDt  QroTesnor, 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock, 


[Janiuvy, 


Genera]  Eo*e, 

General  ClinMD, 
ColODGl  Abercromlx^ 
Major  Fitaim, 
Colonel  Small, 
Litutenanl  Pltcaim, 
EnsicD  Lord  Ravdm, 
(afterwud  E>ri  Moin.) 
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The  number  of  songa  in  tbia  neatly  executed  vol- 
ume ia  about  one  hundred.  Tbe  subjects  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  muse  in  ttiij  book  are  as  variect  and  veisa- 
tile  aa  his  unique  and  versatile  mind  and  pen  would 
naturally  make  them.  The  name  and  reputation  of 
Dr.  Holmes  are  too  widely  kaown  to  need  further 
mention  to  those  nho  bare  read  his  worki  or  listen- 
ed to  the  productions  of  bis  mind  and  pen  in  the 
lecture -rooms  of  popular  assemblies.  The  lovera  of 
poetrj  wit]  find  many  gems  of  thought  sparkling 
along  the  pages  of  this  new  volume. 

Tan  LjHrLloBtEK'a  Stoht:  Hdkted  Down:  Thi 
Detectifi  Police  !  aad  other  NoieleCtca.  By 
Chules  Diceens,  Author  of  Great  Eipectations, 
etc  Complete  in  one  volume.  Pages  4B6.  Phila. 
delphia :   T.  B.  Peterson  k  Brothers,  806  Cheat- 

Tbe  name  of  Charles  Dickens,  his  fame  as  a  writer 
of  SctLon,  and  his  numerous  worlis  of  liglit  literature, 
are  so  well  knowu  and  have  been  bo  long  before  the 
reading  public  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic,  that  it 
is  quite  suRicient  simply  to  announce  the  issue  of  K 
new  book  or  story  from  his  pen. 


These  poems  of  Mr,  Saxe  arc  comprised  in  another 
of  the  beautiful  series  of  the  diamond  edition  in  blue 
and  gold,  in  which  Ticknor  &  Fields  liave  sent  out 
to  the  worlJ  so  many  of  their  choice  publications. 
The  book  campriges  about  eighty  poems  from  the 
pen  of  Mr,  Saie,  which  his  many  admirers  will  be 
glad  to  possess  in  this  neat  and  attractive  form.  Tbe 
popular  poetic  talents  of  Mr,  Saie  have  called  him 
forth  OD  many  public  occaf^ioDS  to  amuse  and  enrer. 
tain  lai^e  assemblies  from  the  rich  and  varied  foua- 
tains  of  his  muse  of  these  poems  delivered  on  pub- 
lic occasions.  The  Times,  delivered  before  the  Her- 
CBDtile  Library  Association  in  Boston,  and  The  Uone; 
King,  delivered  before  one  of  the  learned  societies 


in  Tale  College,  will  be  remembeied  by  thaw  lAo 
heard  them.  The  popularity  of  the  rolome  on  Ul 
Bret  publication  is  well  indicated  by  the  liwt  that  dz- 
teen  editions  were  called  for. 


How  EHINESTI.T  BCCOEBSrCL  MeH  lUBEIED  EuiT. 

^-A  long  roll  of  poets,  lawyers,  statesmen,  divinei, 
and  men  of  science  could  be  given,  all  of  whua 
married  before  they  were  thirty.  Two  tioreaW^ 
Southey  and  Cibber,  married  very  young  indeed. 
Francis  Beaumont  married  at  twenty-seven,  ukd  Ike 
immortal  bard  linked  bis  fortunes  with  Anne  HittM- 
way's  before  henaa  eighteen.  Family  cares  did  not 
obscure  the  poetic  geiuus  of  either  Coleri^a  or 
Campbell  Jeremy  Taylor  rose  to  eminence  de«p(U 
an  early  marriage;  and,  the  same  object  nolww- 
stonding,  such  men  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  K^wleOB, 
and  George  Washington,  could  dare  the  EtapendoM 
ventures  by  which  they  molded  the  world's  deed- 
nies,  Fenlmore  Cooper's  industry  was  not  inpelied 
by  a  marriage  at  twenty-two  ;  and  James  Wa»  W 
energy  and  boldness  left,  after  an  early  nalMi,  to 
conceive  and  canr  almost  to  perfection  that  trtimph 
at  mind  over  matter.  Of  great  lawyen,  tuen 
whose  opinions  passed  with  the  weight  ik  atMlrte^ 
there  are  eomparativeljfewwho  dldnotiUMtjeerty. 
Eldon,  Erskinc,  Abingcr,  each  had  his  wife  beftm 
his  beard  could  have  been  well  grown,  md  yet  tbe 
world  has  known  few  more  learned  jurlseoiHdlta. 
Lord  St.  Leonards  and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  Ou- 
terbury,  Leicester,  and  Eicter,  have,  among  otbeti^ 
been  able  to  rise  to  great  preferment,  notwithsluid- 
ing  their  earty  participation  in  nuptial  bapplne«L 


Tomi 


tike  1  lump  of  iee  T 

because  ne  is  soivenL. 

Moral  Mcteoeoloqt. — When  the  sun  of  Tbtoe 
is  set,  the  blush  of  shame  is  the  tirili^t    Wli«i 

that  dies,  all  is  darkness. 
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Flokince  Niohtinoale  on  Crinoline.  ~  It  is,  and  limbs,  injuries  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 

I  think,  alarming,  peculiarly  at  this  time,  when  the  them  from  proceeding  on  their  journey. — London 

female  ink-bottles  are  perpetually  impressing  upon  papery  Nov.  2d. 
OS  **  woman's  particular  worth  and  general  mission- 

•rineas,"  to  see  that  the  dress  of  women  is  daily  Leviathan  with  a  Hook  in  bis  Jaws.— Whale- 
more  and  more  uufitting  them  for  any  *'  mission"  or  fishing,  with  an  anchor  for  a  hook,  and  a  ship  for  a 
usefulness  at  all.  It  is  equally  unfitted  for  all  po-  float,  must  be  rather  an  extensive  kind  of  sport,  vet 
etic  and  all  domestic  purposes.  A  man  is  now  a  it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  the 
more  handy  and  far  less  objectionable  being  in  a  Indian  Ocean.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
sick-room  than  a  woman.  Compelled  by  her  dress,  letter  addressed  bv  Mr.  J.  T.  Reidy,  superintendent 
every  woman  now  either  shuffles  or  waddles;  only  a  of  Manaar  Ferry,* to  the  Immigration  Commission- 
man  can  cross  the  floor  of  a  sick-room  without  shak-  ers  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  published  in  the  Over- 
ing  it.  What  is  become  of  woman's  light  step— the  land  Observer  of  Sept.  80th :  "I  have  the  honor 
firm,  light,  quick  step  we  have  been  asking  for  ?  A  to  inform  you  I  left  Devipatam  on  the  20th  inst., 
nurse  who  rustles  (I  am  speaking  of  nurses  profes-  with  the  two  schooners,  having  on  board  two  huii- 
sional  and  unprofessional)  is  the  horror  of  a  patient,  dred  and  forty  coolies.  We  arrived  here  (Talema- 
though  perhaps  he  does  not  know  why.  The  fidget  naar)  on  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  four  p.m.  Hav- 
of  silk  and  of  crinoline,  the  rattlmg  of  keys,  the  ing  the  wind  directly  against  us  on  coming  opposite 
creaking  of  steys  and  of  shoes,  will  do  a  patient  to  Ramisseram  pagoda,  we  anchored  there  at  six 
more  harm  than  all  the  medicines  in  the  world  will  o'clock  p.m.,  intending  to  start  during  the  night  for 
do  him  good.  The  noiseless  step  of  woman,  the  Talemanaar,  when  the  wind  would  cliange.  About 
noiseless  drapery  of  woman,  are  mere  figures  of  eight  o'clock  p.m.  I  was  sitting  on  the  small  poop, 
speech  in  this  day.  Her  skirts  (and  well  if  they  do  ^hen  suddenly  the  bow  of  the  vessel  was  pulled  on 
do  not  throw  down  some  piece  of  furniture)  will  at  the  level  with  the  sea;  then  came  a  slight  shock, 
least  brush  against  every  article  in  the  room  as  she  and  a  large  shower  of  spray  all  over  the  vessel,  after 
moves.  Fortunate  it  is  if  her  skirts  do  not  catch  which  we  shot  off  at  railway  speed.  I  was'  very 
fire,  and  if  the  nurse  does  not  give  herself  up  a  much  alarmed  at  first  by  the  shock  and  spray,  think- 
sacrifice,  together  with  her  patient,  to  be  burnt  in  ing  we  might  have  drifted  on  some  of  the  coral  reefs. 
her  own  petticoats.  I  wish  the  Registrar-General  in  about  a  minute  a  whale,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
would  tell  us  the  exact  number  of  deaths  by  bum-  long,  made  his  appearance  forward  at  cable's  length 
ing  occasioned  by  this  absurd  and  hideous  custom,  ft-ono  the  vessel ;  then  for  the  first  time  I  knew  how 
I  wish,  too,  that  people  who  wear  crinoline  could  matters  were.  Very  extraordinary  indeed,  the  whale 
see  the  indecency  of  their  own  dress  as  other  people  had  swallowed  our  anchor,  and  was  firmly  hooked. 
Bee  it  A  respectable  elderiy  woman,  stoopmg  for-  At  the  time  the  whale  hooked  himself  we  were  in 
ward,  invested  in  crinoline,  exposes  quite  as  much  gix  fathoms ;  the  evening  was  very  calm,  and  the 
of  her  own  person  to  the  patient  lying  in  the  room  moon  just  appearing  above  the  horizon.  All  the 
as  any  opera  dancer  does  on  the  stage.  But  no  one  coolies  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  indeed  so  were 
ever  tells  her  this  unpleasant  truth.— ATofe*  on  Nurs-  we  all.  I  was  going  twice  to  cut  away  the  anchor 
i^ff»  and  cable ;  but,  having  only  another  cable  on  board, 
A  Runaway  Train— An  accident  of  a  very  sin-  ^  ^^  ^^^  J»^«  to  do  so,  as,  if  I  had,  I  should  stop 
gular  nature  took  place  on  Wednesday  on  the  New-  *^e  vessel,  as  I  would  not  risk  her  in  this  weather 
.  port,  Abergavenny,  and  Hereford  Une  of  railway,  a  depending  on  one  cable.  I  think  the  way  the  whale 
short  distance  from  the  Pontypool  road  station.  It  got  entangled  must  have  been  when  he  was  feedmg, 
appears  that  the  conductor  of  the  morning  passen-  running  with  mouth  fully  extended,  when,  coming 
gcr  train  from  Monmouth  to  Hereford,  as  soon  as  he  ^»^  ^^^  under-jaw  against  the  fluke  of  the  anchor, 
arrived  at  Pontypool  road,  left  the  engine— for  some  ^®  seized  it  up,  and,  having  turned  it  in  his  month 
reason  or  other  which  as  yet  remains  unexplained—  ^^  unable  to  extricate  himself.  I  do  not  otherwise 
and  went  on  to  the  platform,  without  taking  the  see   how  it  could  have  occurred.     The  whale  got 

Precaution  of  evt-n  leaving  the  fireman  in  charge,  hooked  at  eight  o  clock  p.m.     He  then  went  off  at 

'he  train  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ^^^  speed    ahead,   then  stopped,  and  whiried  us 

breaks  removed,  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  a^out  rapidly ;  then  went  on  forward  again,  fully  at 

the  driver  in  shutting  off  the  steam  omitted  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  agam  whiriing  us  about,  and 

completely  close  the  regulator.    Further  steam  was  puHing  us  right  and  left,  and  showing  himself,  and 

generated,  and  the  engine,  with  the  two  carriages  spouting  every  minute ;  and  this  continued  until  one 

attached  to  it,  and  in  which  luckilv  there  were  only  o'clock  a.m.    From  his  size  I  do  not  think  he  could 

nine  passengers,  moved   away  from  the  platform,  ^^^^  ^^^n  a  grampus,  as  I  feel  certain  he  must  have 

gradually  increasmg  in  speed  as  the  motion  of  the  ^een  forty  feet  in  length.     He  took  us  N.  by  N.  E. 

train  further  opened  the  valve.     The  passengers,  over  fifty  miles.     At  one  o'clock  a.m.  on  Saturday 

finding  that  they  were  left  entirely  without  the  guid-  morning  the  vessel  stopped  running,  and  the  whale 

ance  of  the  driver  became  naturally  alarmed,  and  l^^^d  his  head  out  of  the  water  about  ten  feet,  and 

made  the  most  frantic  attempts  to  leave  their  peril-  ^ent  off,  leaving  the  anchor  drifting  to  the  vessel. 

ous  position.    The  engme  proceeded  along  the  line  He  was  hooked  five  hours,  and  was  neariy  dead 

in  the  direction  of  Newport  for  about  a  mile,  the  ^^^en  the  anchor  got  loose.     We  then  turned  the 

momentum  of  the   train  augmenting   the   rate  of  vessel,  set  sails,  and  stood  in  for  Paumben-light, 

speed  tiU  it  reached  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  which  we  made  by  daylight,  and  continued  under 

when  it  came  in  view  of  a  goods  engine  shunting  sail  until  we  arnved  at  Talemanaar." 
on  the  line  near  a  place  called  Cold-y-grie.     It  ran 

into  the  ballast-engine  with  considerable  force,  cans-  Don't  let  your  children  learn  good  and  bad  things 

ing  great  injuries  to  the  ironwork  of  both  engines,  indiscriminately.    To  be  sure,  the  bad  might  be 

Happily  the  passengers,  although  much  frightened,  eradicated  in  after-years,  but  it  is  easier  to  sow  dean 

did  not  sustain,  beyond  eomc  contusions  on  the  face  seed  than  to  cleanse  dirty  wheat. 
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The  Imprrial  Crown  of  England. — The  impe- 
rial state  crown  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was 
made  by  Rundell  and  Bridge  iu  the  year  1838,  with 
jewels  taken  from  old  crowns  and  others  furnished 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,     It  consists  of  dia- 
monds, pearls,  rubies,  sappi)ires,  and  emeralds,  set 
in  silver  and  gold ;  it  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  with 
ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white  silk.     Its 
gross  weight  is  39  oz.  5  dwts.  troy.     The  lower  part 
of  the  band,  above  the  ermine  border,  consists  of  a 
row  of  129  pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  band 
of  a  row  of  112  pearls,  between  which,  in  front  of 
the  crown,  is  a  lai-ge  sapphire,  (partly  drilled)  pur- 
chased for  the  crown  by  his  Majesty  King  George 
IV.     At  the  back  is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and 
six  other  sapphires,  (three  on  each  side)  between 
which  are  eight  emeralds.     Above  and  below  the 
seven  sapphires  are  14  diamonds,  and  around  the 
eight  emeralds,  128  diamonds.    Between  the  emer- 
alds and  sapphires  are  16  trefoil  ornaments,  contain- 
ing 1 60  diamonds.     Above  the  band  are  eight  sap- 
phires   surmounted  by  eight    diamonds,   between 
which   are   eight   festoons  consisting  of   148   dia- 
monds.    In  the  front  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  diamond  Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  ruby 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales, 
son  of  Edward  IIL,  called  the  Black  Prince,  by  Don 
Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  after  the  battle  of  Najera, 
near  Vittoria,  a.d.  1367.     This  ruby  was  worn  in 
the  helmet  of  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
A.  D.  1415.     It  is  pierced  quite  througli  after  the 
Eastern  custom,  the  upper  part  of  the  piercing  being 
filled  up  by  a  small  ruby.     Around  this  ruby,  to 
form  the  cross,  are  76  brilliant  diamonds.     Three 
other  Maltese  crosses,  forming  the  two  sides  and 
back  of  the  crown,  have  emerald  centers,  and  con- 
tain respectively   132,   124,  and  130  brilliant  dia- 
monds.   Between  the  four  Maltese  crosses  aro  four 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  French  fleur-de-lis, 
with  four  rubies  in  the  centt-rs,  and  surrounded  by 
rose  diamonds,  containing  respectively  85,  86,  86, 
and  87  rose  diamonds.     From  the  Maltese  crosses, 
issue  four  imperial  arches,  composed  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns,  the  leaves  containing  728  rose,  table, 
and  brilliant  diamonds,  32  pearls  forming  the  acorns 
set  in  cups  containing  64  rose  diamonds  and  one 
table  diamond.     The  total  number  of  diamonds  in 
the  arches  and  acorns  is  108  brilliants,  116  table, 
and  659  rose  diamonds.     From  the  upper  part  of 
the  arches  are  suspended  four  large  pendent  pear- 
shaped  pearls,  with  rose  diamond  caps,  containing 
12  rose  diamonds,  and  stems  containing  24  very 
small  rose  diamonds.     Above  the  arch  stands  the 
mound,  containing  in  the  lower  hemisphere  304 
brilliants,  and  in  the  upper  244  brilliants ;  the  zone 
and  arc  being  composed  of  83  rose  diamonds.     The 
cross  on  the  summit  has  a  rose-cut  sapphire  in  the 
ceiiter,  surrounded  by  four  large  brilUants,  and  108 
smaller  brilliants.     Summary  of  jewels  comprised  in 
the  crown:— 1  large  ruby  irregularly  polished,   1 
large  broad  spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11  emer- 
alds, 4  rubies,   1363  brilliant  diamonds,   1273  rose 
diamonds,  147  table  diamonds,  4  drop-shaped  pearls, 
273  pearls. 

International  Exhibition  op  1862. — The  80th  of 
September  was  the  last  day  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Exhibition  for  the  reception 
of  applications  for  space.  Something  like  five  hun- 
dred applications  came  in  on  the  last  day.  A  gigan- 
tic file  was  improvised  on  which  letter  after  letter 
was  impaled.     Having  made  one  broad  division  of 


space,  that  is,  having  given  one  half  of  the  building 
to  English  and  the  other  half  to  foreign  exhibitors, 
it  is  now  their  task  to  plot  out  the  8ul)divi8ion8 ;  to 
meet  the  requirements,  in  the  first  place,  of  local 
committees ;  and  next,  to  deal  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  mdividuals.  This  is  no  light  duty.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  comprehend  how  great 
is  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  exhibitors,  and  how 
great  will  be  the  labor  of  meeting  their  demandSi 
reconciling  their  rivalries,  and  adjusting  their  clauna. 
In  the  mean  time  the  progress  which  is  making  with 
the  building  has,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  fiivor- 
able  weather,  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  TIm 
scaffolding  of  the  eastern  dome  was  completed  a  few 
days  since,  and  the  huge  skeleton  towers  in  the  air. 
The  framework  of  this  dome  has  caused  the  expen- 
diture of  a  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
has  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  three 
thousand  iron  bolts,  five  tons  weight  of  iron  dampSi 
and  something  like  twenty  tons  of  nails  and  iron 
spikes.  A  steam-engine,  filly  men,  and  the  labor  of 
a  thousand  horses  have  been  employed  for  two 
months  in  this  monster  erection.  The  fixing  of  the 
ribs  for  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  going  on  rapidly. 
Each  of  these  ribs  is  85  feet  in  span,  and  its  weight 
is  6  tons.  The  Picture  Gallery  is  very  nearly  roofed 
in ;  and  as  a  whole  is  in  a  very  forward  state. 

Flattert. — He  was  accounted  a  skillful  poisoner 
who  destroyed  his  victims  by  bouquets  of  fragrant 
flowers.  The  art  has  not  been  lost — nay,  it  is  pm>> 
ticed  every  day  in  the  world. 

Can  a  man  with  wooden  legs  be  considered  •  fooi 
passenger  ? 

If  you  are  looking  at  a  picture,  you  try  to  give  it 
the  advantage  of  a  good  light.  Be  as  courteous  to 
your  fellow-creatures  as  you  are  to  a  picture. 

Grumblers. — If  you  find  a  man  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  the  coldness  of  the  world,  be  sure  you  will 
find  that  he  has  never  brought  any  thing  into  the 
world  to  warm  it,  but  is  a  personal  lump  of  ice  set 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

A  True  Reply. — "  My  dear  doctor,**  said  a  lady, 
**  I  suffer  a  great  deal  with  my  eyes.**  **  Be  patient, 
madam,"  he  replied,  **  you  would  probably  suflbr  • 
great  deal  more  without  them." 

What  are  the  most  unsocial  things  in  the  world  t 
Milestones — you  never  see  two  of  them  together. 

He  is  but  half  prepared  for  the  journey  of  lilb  who 
takes  not  with  him  that  friend  who  will  forsdce  him 
in  no  emergency — who  will  divide  his  sorrows,  in- 
crease  his  joys,  lift  the  vail  from  his  heart,  and  throw 
sunshine  amid  the  darkest  scenes. 

Death  on  the  Railways. — The  number  of  deaths 
from  railway  accidents  is,  on  an  average,  in  England, 
1  in  556,000  travelers ;  in  France,  1  in  1,950,000 ;  in 
Belgium,  1  in  8,860,000 ;  and  m  Prussia,  1  in  17,- 

600,000. 

Pride  is  the  first  weed  to  grow  in  the  homan 
heart,  and  the  lust  to  be  eradicated. 

A  GOOD  many  presiding  officers  at  public  meetings 
don^t  know  how  to  put  a  question.  Young  ladies 
think  it  should  be  popped. 
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Ohinesk  Fish  in  France. — Among  the  cariosities 
brought  from  China  to  Toulon  bj  the  steam-frigate 
Labrador,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  Chinese  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  France,  in  perfect  health, 
four  or  five  thousand  young  fish,  selected  among  the 
scarcest  and  most  delicate  of  those  bred  in  the  im- 
perial fish-ponds  of  China.  This  learned  Chinese  has 
traTeled  ttOOO  leagues  with  his  precious  cargo,  con- 
tained in  three  large  jars,  of  which  he  changed  the 
water  on  arriving  at  each  port.  When  the  voyage  was 
long  between  each  port  he  broke  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
into  each  jar,  and  with  this  slight  nourishment  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  France  without  losing 
any  of  his  pensioners.  The  Chinese  and  the  fish 
■re  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Paris, 
and,  from  what  has  transpired  respecting  his  mission, 
A  considerable  economy  may  be  introduced  in  the 
breedms  and  preservation  of  fish.  During  his  short 
stay  at  Toulon  this  intelligent  Chinese  was  struck 
with  the  bad  quality  of  fish  in  that  port.  When  he 
was  informed  tliat  the  miserable  fish  served  at  the 
hotel  cost  SO  sous  the  pound  weight,  he  requested 
to  see  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Fisheries,  and  having  been  introduced 
to  him  he  explained  to  him  his  theory  for  the  produc- 
tion and  propagation  of  fish.  According  to  his  sys- 
tem, which  was  reduced  to  writing  under  his  dicta- 
tion, and  was  translated  by  the  interpreter  attached 
to  the  scientific  mission,  the  spawn  of  fish  is  pro- 
duced in  prodigious  quantities ;  every  body  having  a 
few  acres  of  land  and  fresh  water,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  an  excavation  a  few  yards  square, 
may  acquire  a  good  income  without  any  further  ad- 
ditional expense  than  that  of  a  dozen  eggs  at  the 
period  and  during  tte  two  months  of  the  spawn 
arriving  at  maturity.  The  society,  at  the  su^es- 
gestion  of  their  president,  voted  that  this  little 
treatise  should  be  printed,  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  throughout  the  rural  communes,  they 
have  in  Paris  adopted  measures  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  popular  almanacs. — Jltnes  Paris  Correspon- 
dent, 

Thi  New  Ailanthus  Silk-Worm. — Many  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware  that  there  has  recently  been 
introduced  to  France  a  new  species  of  silk- worm, 
which  promises  to  rival,  if  not  supersede,  that 
which  has  been  so  long  the  sole  produce  of  all  the 
silk  of  commerce.  Unlike  the  old  species,  which  is 
known  to  be  of  delicate  and  tender  constitution,  and 
has  of  late  been  subject  to  a  disease  which  has  pro- 
duced great  mortality  in  the  silk-producing  districts, 
the  Ailanthus  worm  is  said  to  be  much  more  hardy, 
and  more  easy  of  cultivation.  Some  months  ago  we 
had  numerous  inquiries  about  this  new  entomological 
introduction,  and  several  of  our  readers  were  suc- 
cessful in  becoming  possessed  of  some  of  the  eggs, 
but  until  now  we  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the 
results  of  any  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
rearing  the  worms.  It  is  to  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  of 
Dangstein,  that  the  great  merit  is  due  for  being  the 
first  to  make  known  the  perfect  success  of  this  hardy 
species  of  silk-worm  in  this  eoimtry.  From  this,  the 
first  attempt  of  Lady  Dorothy's,  we  entertain  high 
hopes  that  this  will  become  not  only  a  pleasing  but 
a  profitable  pursuit.  Experience  will,  doubtless, 
brhig  out  many  points  in  the  management  which 
have  yet  to  be  discovered ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  from  the  following  communication  from 
Lady  Dorothy,  there  is  great  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  the  work  :  "  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
tDj  worm  success,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 


the  worms  might  be  hatched  and  brought  up  to  their 
end  by  the  commonest  person,  and  without  the 
slightest  care  after  they  are  placed  on  the  leaves. 
We  made  a  mistake  in  having  standard  Ailanthus 
trees  growing  too  far  apart  from  each  other.  The 
poor  worms  descended  the  stems  in  order  to  find 
food,  and  perished  on  the  ground ;  whereas,  were 
the  trees  planted  like  our  copses,  the  worms  would 
go  from  one  to  another  without  risk.  I  am  certain 
that  m  consequence  of  the  little  food  (for  we  have  to 
put  them  on  cabbages,  which  they  ate  very  Utile  of) 
they  spun  prematurely,  and  then  their  cocoons  arc 
not  so  big  as  under  favorable  circumstances  they 
would  have  been.  I  send  you  two  as  specimen.^. 
Next  year  I  shall  (D.V.)  set  about  this  new  experi- 
ment in  earnest.  The  worms  themselves  are  most 
beautiful ;  very  like  the  Spkynx  (Bombyx)  liffustH, 
of  a  bright  emerald  green,  with  turquoise  blue 
spikes.^'  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  any 
farther  information  on  this  important  subject ;  and 
we  and  the  public  are  certainly  much  indebted  to 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  for  the  disinterested  publicity 
she  has  given  to  her  experiments,  which  will  servo 
both  as  information  and  a  stimulus  to  others  to  pro- 
secute what  may  yet  prove  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  These  insects  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
have  only  to  be  placed  on  the  trees,  where  they  take 
care  of  themselves.  Birds  do  not  appear  to  touch 
them. — Journcd  of  Horticulture, 

The  Queen  in  Scotland. — Her  Miyesty  seems  de- 
termined to  see  all  the  mountain  scenery  worth  see- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  her  Highland  home ;  and 
does  not  scorn  to  take  a  night's  lodging  in  very 
humble  Highland  inns  when  the  route  is  too  extend- 
ed for  a  single  day's  tour.  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Princess  Alice,  and  Priuce  Louis  of 
Hesse,  left  Balmoral  on  Tuesday  mommg,  drove  up 
by  Bracmar  and  the  Linn  of  Dee,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains on  ponies  to  Glen  Feshie,  and  thence  by  Kin- 
gussie drove  down  to  Dolwhinne,  where  the  party 
staid  all  night  at  the  inn.  In  the  morning  the  tra- 
velers resumed  their  route  onward  by  Dalnacardoch 
to  Blair  Castle,  where  they  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  A  thole.  His  Grace  escorted  his  illustrious 
guests  through  the  far-famed  Glen  Tilt.  At  the 
hunting-box,  at  the  further  end  of  the  glen,  they 
were  received  by  the  Countess  of  Fife,  with  whom 
they  took  tea,  reaching  Balmoral  at  eight  in  the 
evening ;  having  on  each  day  had  a  mounUdn  jour- 
ney of  nearly  twelve  hours. — Scotsman, 

Purchase  bt  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Rome. — 
The  Moniteur  announces,  in  the  following  terms,  an 
acquisition  made  by  the  Empesor  of  the  French: 
''The  Emperor  has  just  purchased  out  of  his  privy 
purse  the  portion  of  the  Mont  Palatine,  which  is 
comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Farncse  Gardens, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Naples.  This 
portion  of  the  celebrated  hills  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. There  only  remains,  in  addition  to  the 
part  bought  by  the  Emperor,  the  ancient  villa  on  the 
south,  where  excavations  have  been  so  extensively 
made,  and  in  which  there  is  now  a  convent  of  French 
nuns,  and  on  the  east  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 
The  ground  purchased  by  his  Majesty  is  not  less  tlian 
eighteen  acres  in  extent.  It  includes  the  famous 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  two  entire  stories 
of  which  have  been  covered  with  rubbish  since  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  must  con- 
tain statues,  paintings,  and  inscriptions  of  the  high- 
est interest.     It  is  from  this  soil,  which  has  been 
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scarcely  touched  up  to  the  present  time,  that  several 
masterpieces  of  antique  art  have  been  procured.  It 
was  also  on  this  domain  that  were  recently  found  the 
original  walls  of  the  ancient  inclosure  of  Rome,  that 
which  surrounded  the  Palatine  when  it  alone  sup- 
ported the  original  city  at  the  very  time  of  its  found- 
er. M.  Pietro  Rosa,  author  of  the  large  archaeological 
and  topographical  map  of  Latium,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Conservator  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cscsars,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  to  be  director  of  the  excavations 
which  will  commence  in  November  next." 

Our  Black  Diamonds. — ^The  total  number  of  col- 
leries  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  estimated  at 
2654  ;  of  these  1943  are  in  England,  235  in  Wales, 
405  in  Scotland,  and  71  in  Ireland.  In  1857  the 
coal  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  65,- 
000,000  tons.  The  value  at  the  pit's  mouth  of  the 
quantity  annually  raised,  is  estimated  at  £16,700,- 
000,  and  its  mean  actual  value,  when  consumed,  at 
about  £2i  •,000,000.  Besides  this  sum,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  iron  extracted  yearly  from  the  coals 
raised  is  worth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  £14,* 
500,000  sterling.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the 
trade  is  supposed  to  exceed  £l8,500,i'(.)0  sterling. 
In  1854,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  our 
coal  mines  was  219,000 ;  at  present  there  are  at  least 
260,000.— J/ccAanuw'  Magazine, 

Duke  Charles  and  thb  IIostess. — One  hot  sum- 
mer day,  Duke  Charles  dined  iu  the  little  town  of 
Nagald.  With  the  dinner  came  a  large  number  of 
flics  all  uninvited  ;  but  that  mattered  nothing.  They 
buzzed  about,  one  over  ano'  her,  and  alighted  here 
and  there,  making  quite  as  free  as  if  they  had  been 
a  portion  of  the  princely  train.  Duke  Charles  was 
angry  at  this,  and  calling  the  hostess,  said  :  '*  Here, 
old  beldame,  let  the  flies  have  a  Si  parate  table  V 
The  hostess,  a  very  quiet  woman,  did  as  she  was  or- 
dered ;  set  out  another  table,  and  then  coming  up 
to  the  Duke,  said,  with  a  curtsey :  **  The  table  is 
served.  Will  your  Highness  now  order  the  flies  to 
be  seated  ?*" 

A  Vast  Circulating  Library. — Mr.  Mudie*8  li- 
brary is  certainly  one  of  our  London  marvels.  The 
British  Museum  contains  a  little  more  than  half  a 
million  books.  Mr.  Hudie  has  added  to  his  collec- 
tion in  three  years  upward  of  half  a  million  volumes. 
The  books  consist  chiefly  of  works  of  history,  bio- 
graphy, travel,  and  the  higher  class  of  Action ;  the 
following  are  the  exact  figures,  and  they  are  so  re- 
markable as  to  deserve  being  put  on  record  :  His- 
tory and  biography,  123,279 ;  travel  and  adventure, 
71,646;  fiction,  237,546;  miscellaneous,  including 
works  of  science  and  religion,  and  the  leading  re- 
views, 115,518;  total,  647,989.  We  suppose  there 
is  no  instance  in  literary  history  of  such  a  growth, 
under  «ither  public  or  private  enterprise.  The  rate 
of  increase  continues. — Athencmm, 

Another  Channel  Railway  Project. — ^English 
engineers  appear  to  be  as  anxious  to  annex  France, 
as  the  French  have  been  to  annex  England,  by  a 
Channel  railway.  The  last  new  project  is  that  of 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  who  proposes  to  throw  a 
strong  iron  tube  across  from  South-Foreland  to  Cape 
Blancnez,  the  tube  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  to  be  ventilated  by  three  sliafls,  and  to  be 
kept  down  by  iron  boxes  weighted  with  rough 
stones,  and  plaiced  at  intervals  of  eighty  feet  apart ; 
both  tube  and  boxee  being  also  covered  by  an  em- 


bankment of  similar  materials.  Mr.  Chalmers  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  £12,000,000  ;  the  annual  expenses 
at  £85,000,  the  gross  revenue  at  £1,800,0(K),  and 
the  net  return  at  £1,215,000,  yieUing  a  dividend  of 
rather  more  than  10  per  cent 

A  Musical  Phenomenon.-^A  letter  from  Yenie* 
says  that  a  professional  musician  of  that  place  has  dis- 
covered a  prodigy  for  which  there  is  probably  no 
precedent  —  a  singer,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  at  (mce 
a  base,  a  baritone,  and  a  tenor.  The  professor  was 
on  his  way  to  Rovigo,  when  he  paused  to  rest  in  a 
country  inn.  Suddenly,  in  an  adjacent  room,  he  heard 
a  splendid  base  voice  smg  Silva's  aria  out  of  Br* 
nani.  That  at  an  end,  a  sonorous  baritone  struck  up 
the  well  known — *^  Lo  vedrem  o  veglio  audace."  The 
listener  was  still  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beanty  of 
these  two  voices,  when  a  high  ringing  tenor  made 
itself  heard,  and  sang,  with  great  range  of  voieeii 
Edgars  closing  air  in  Lfteia.  The  delighted  pn^ 
fcssor  could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  and  horned 
into  the  adjoining  room  to  thank  the  gifted  trio^ 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  the  apartment 
occupied  only  by  one  young  man,  who  declared  thai 
he  himself  had  sung  all  three  airs.  Put  U)  the  test^ 
it  proved  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  the  sin^ 
er  possessed  the  extraordinary  range  from  the  lowD 
to  the  high  C,  all  full  and  beautiful  diest-notes.  R 
is  thought  possible  that  the  professor  may  persuade 
this  CrcBSus  of  voices,  who  is  the  son  of  well-tO'do 
burgesses,  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage. —  TriuU 
Journal. 

Good-Nature  is  better  than  *^  apples  of  gold  set 
in  pictures  of  silver,^*  for  gold  will  take  to  Itself 
wings  and  fly  away  ;  silver  will  tarnish  in  time,  and 
both  when  abundant,  lose  their  comparative  value ; 
but  good-nature  never,  never  deteriorates  in  worth 
—  never  abandons  its  possession  to  the  mental  pov- 
erty of  the  malicious  —  never  loses  its  hold  upon 
the  esteem  of  the  world.  It  is  always  in  fashion, 
and  always  in  season.  Every  body  admires  it  Ev- 
ery body  praises  it.  Every  body  is  in  love  with  it. 
It  never  grows  stale.  It  costs  little  to  acquire,  and 
nothing  to  keep.  Yet  it  is  beyond  diamonds,  in  ha 
worth  to  its  owners,  and  can  neither  be  stolen  nor 
lost,  however  neglected.  Surely  this  is  a  jewel  that 
merits  a  search ;  and  when  found,  merits  protectioii. 
Possess  yourselves  of  it,  young  woman  I  no  talisman 
will  you  find  so  bewitching  in  the  judgment  of  the 
sensible  among  the  other  sex.  Secure  it,  young 
man!  you  could  haveno  safer  guarantee  of  domes- 
tic happiness. 

'*  If  there  is  any  body  under  the  canister  of  heaT- 
en  that  1  have  in  utter  excrescence,**  says  Mrs.  Part- 
ington, **  it  is  the  slander,  going  about  like  a  boj 
constructor,  circulating  his  calomel  upon  honest 
folks." 

The  Emperor  and  the  Tobacco. — ^Whilst  the  Em- 
peror was  at  Vichy  he  was  taking  a  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sichon,  and  lost  his  way.  A  laborer 
chancing  to  pass  at  the  time,  his  Ifiyesty  made  tht 
necessary  inquiry  of  him.  *^  Second  to  the  rigfat^ 
and  then  first  to  the  left,  sire,"  said  the  man. 
**  What  t  you  know  me  ?'*  Yes,  and  have  had  tfaas 
honor  for  years  past."  "  Where  ?"  "  Your  Miges- 
ty,  of  course,  does  not  remember  me,  but  you  were 
once  the  cause  of  my  passing  two  days  in  the  black 
hole ;  for  when  you  were  at  Ham,  I  was  a  soltUer 
there,  and  was  punished  for  passing  you  in  a  pound 
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of  tobacco  V*  "  Well/*  said  the  Emperor,  "  it  shall 
be  my  turn  now/*  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  the 
man  was  installed  in  a  well-stocked  tobacconist^s 
shop. 

A  Lion  Loose,  and  well  mastered. — **  Yester- 
day, Hamlyirgh,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  was  thrown 
into  great  commotion  by  a  yery  unusual  occurrence. 
A  lion,  which  was  being  transported  in  a  wooden 
cage  from  a  traveling  menagerie  to  the  water  side, 
managed  to  break  loose  and  get  out  of  his  temporary 
prison.  The  ferocious  brute  immediately  fell  upon 
one  of  the  three  horses  that  were  attached  to  the 
earriage.  The  driTer,  who  was  upon  one  of  the  two 
others,  sat  still  in  blank  amazement  at  the  sight,  which 
*wi8  declared  by  many  spectators  —  who,  by  the 
by,  were  all  out  of  harm's  way  —  among  the  finest 
they  had  ever  witnessed.  Li  a  moment  the  driver 
of  a  second  menagerie-wagon,  who  happened  to  be 
Juflt  behind,  came  up,  and  odling  out  for  a  rope, 
which  was  fortunately  at  hand,  approached  the  lion, 
and  with  great  nerve  and  coolness  fastened  it  round 
hia  throat.  The  infuriated  beast,  who  was  already 
faasting  upon  its  fallen  victim,  disdained  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  daring  act.  In  a  trice  the  sling  was 
t^fatened  round  the  neck  of  the  destroyer,  and  with 
the  help  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  bolder  lookers-on,  the 
animal  was  dragged  to  the  side  of  the  wagon,  and 
•eeared  ignominously.  The  horse,  in  spite  of  its 
fearful  wounds,  was  not  quite  dead,  when  released 
from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy  which  he  had  probably 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  ever  meeting  in  this  land  of 
eiTiliaation.'* —  Letter  from  Hamburgh^  Sept.  26. 

As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best  clothes  for 
Simday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raimont  and  exhale 
their  odor  every  day  —  so  let  your  life,  free  from 
■tain,  ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  the  love  of 
Ctod. 

Ah  Amazon. — ^The  Amazonian  doings  of  the  ex- 
Qaeen  of  Naplfis  are  spoken  of  in  a  letter  from  Rome 
as  follows :  "  Riding  a  few  days  since  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  I  was  passed  by  three  equestrians  —  two, 
certainly,  men ;  the  third  a  puzzle,  but  seeming  rath- 
er of  the  '  epicene*  or  doubtful  gender.  It  wore  a 
yellow  2<ouave  jacket,  a  black  garment  beyond  de- 
scription clothed  its  lower  members,  and  on  its  head 
was  jauntily  stuck  a  bersagliere  hat,  with  great  plume 
of  yellow  and  black  feathers.  It  rode  like  a  woman 
—  that  is  ,very  fast  and  recklessly,  to  the  evident 
terror  and  suffering  of  its  two  companions,  who, 
dressed  in  ti^ht  suits  of  black,  and  one,  at  least,  with 
his  feet  thrust  into  his  stirrups  the  wrong  way,  were 
tempting  Providence  in  a  trot.  A  wide  ditch  was 
before  them  —  I  have  seen  men  turn  from  a  small- 
er. She,  however,  went  straight  at  it,  and  got  well 
over,  and,  turning  round,  and  taking  off  her  hat  to 
her  ^  pounded '  companions,  there  was  the  beauti- 
fhl  face  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who  stopped  to 
fight  her  cigar  while  the  two  men  went  ignomin- 
iously  round  by  the  bridge." 

An  Indian  Romance. — Among  the  Sikh  nobles 
who,  at  the  outset  of  the  mutiny,  staked  their  heads 
on  the  British  side,  was  the  Rajah  of  Eupoorthulla. 
He  was  not  a  very  great  man,  but  he  had  influ- 
ence, and  no  Englishman  could  have  risked  his  sta- 
tus, purse,  and  person  with  more  hearty  and  un- 
questioning loyalty.  He  helped  to  guard  the  Northern 
Delhi  Road,  then  the  key  of  our  position  ;  and  when 
order  had  been  restored,  the  Governor-General,  cast- 


ing aside  the  old  policy  of  meager  rewards,  raised 
him  by  a  single  gift  of  land  to  the  wealth  of  a  great 
English  noble.  The  rajah  married  an  East-Indian 
girl,  became,  under  her  influence,  a  Christian,  and 
established  a  mission  on  his  own  estates.  Sweeping 
away  at  a  stroke  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  years, 
he  introduced  his  wife  into  society,  and  allowed  her 
to  appear  in  public,  and  the  officials  for  once  heart- 
ily cordial  to  a  native,  threw  aside  prejudices  as 
rooted  as  his  own,  and  recommended  that  the  rajah 
should  receive,  officially,  precedence  in  Oude.  The 
Governor-General  consented,  and  at  the  apex  of  the 
new  social  system  of  Oude  stands  a  native  Christian 
noble,  and  the  only  woman  in  India  for  whom  the 
guards  turn  out  in  the  British  provinces  is  the 
Christian  **  Lady  of  Kupoorthulla." —  Spectator. 

Candidates  for  Matrimont. — On  a  recent  occa- 
sion, as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed, when  the  clergyman  desired  the  parties 
wishing  to  be  married  to  rise  up,  a  large  number  of 
the  ladies  rose  immediately. 

ELIZA. 

And  art  thou  gone,  sweet  infant  —  called 
Ere  life  had  well  begun ; 
Like  tender  bud  torn  from  the  stem 
When  opening  to  the  sun  ? 

0  death !  were  there  no  broken  hearts. 
No  bosoms  crushed  with  care. 

That  thou  musn  quench  the  new-born  light 
And  crop  a  bud  so  rare  ? 
When  last  I  kissed  thy  pretty  lips. 
Sleep  on  thy  blue  eyes  lay, 

1  little  dcetjied  that  never  more 
They'd  sun  me  with  their  ray. 

In  after  years  thy  name  shall  still 

Be  hallowed  with  fond  tears. 

When  in  the  silent  city,  I 

Am  lost  to  hopes  and  fears. 

For  not  alone  thy  father's  sigh, 

And  mother's  pensive  brow. 

Speak  memory,  thy  playmates  weep, 

And  wonder  where  art  thou. 

So  late  I  saw  thy  tender  arms 

Around  them  fondly  twined, 

And  trusted  that  the  coming  years 

No  harsher  thoughts  would  find ; 

But  thou  art  gone  —  a  morning  dream, 

A  sunbeam  in  a  storm, 

A  drop  of  dew,  a  lily  crushed, 

Speak  of  thy  fate  and  form. 

Eliza,  poor  Eliza;  grief 

Knew  not  so  young  a  heart. 

All  loved  thee  —  thou  lovedst  all — perdianoe 

'  Twere  well  thus  to  depart. 

Thy  name,  Eliza,  was  my  gift, 

Thine  own  the  potent  spell, 

That  shrines  it  in  our  sorrowing  hearts 

As  thus  we  bid  —  Farewell, 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

A  Boston  editor,  alluding  to  the  long  nose  of  Ju« 
1  us  Coesar,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries, says  that  he  recently  saw  a  nose  that  beats 
them  all.  It  was  thin  and  straight,  and  snubbed  at 
the  end,  and  a  foot  long.  In  concluding,  however, 
it  occurs  to  him  that  **  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  it  belonged  to  a  pairs  of  bellows.'* 

QcEER  Kind  or  Lovi. — ^A  neuralgic  affection. 
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Perilous  Accident  with  a  Divixg-Bkll.  —  A 
diving-bell,  into  which  two  workmen  eutered  lately 
to  resume  work  at  the  Adiuiralty  Pier,  Dover,  Was 
just  upon  the  point  of  being  lowered,  when  the 
break  of  the  jenny  snapped,  suddenly  dropping  the 
bell  into  the  water.  The  distance  from  which  it  fell 
was  not  less  than  80  feet  One  of  the  men,  who  is  the 
most  experienced  diver  on  the  works,  managed  to 
free  himself  from  the  bell,  but  the  other  poor  fellow 
was  imprisoned  in  what  promised  to  be  a  living 
tomb  —  the  tube  by  means  of  which  the  bell  is  sup- 
plied with  air  snapping  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
jerk  by  which  it  was  released  from  its  position.  An- 
other diving-bell  was  lowered,  and  a  helmet  diver 
sent  down ;  and  after  two  hours  of  the  most  perse- 
vering eflTorts,  the  disabled  bell  was  released  from 
its  poditioD  and  brought  to  the  surface  ;  the  man  im- 
prisoned in  it  being  insensible.  He,  however,  af^ 
terward  recovered.  He  states  that  the  bell  in  de- 
scending became  two  thirds  filled  with  water,  so 
that  about  fortv  cub'C  feet  of  air  was  all  that  was  left 
him  to  breathe  for  the  time  he  was  confined. 

A  New  Use  for  Apples. — ^We  are  threatened 
with  a  cider  famine,  not  from  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
ples, although  a  partial  crop,  but  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  applied  to  a  more  profitable  purpose  (so 
far  as  the  growers  are  concerned)  than  in  making  a 
household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester 
calico  dyers  and  pnntcrs  have  discovered  that  apple- 
juices  supply  a  desideratum  long  wanted  in  making 
fast  colors  for  their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of 
them  have  been  into  Devonshire  and  the  lower  parts 
of  Somersetshire  buying  up  all  the  apples  they  can 
get,  and  giving  such  a  price  for  them  as  in  the  dear- 
est years  hitherto  known  has  not  been  offered.  We 
know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a 
large  orchard,  for  the  produce  of  which  he  never  be- 
fore received  more  than  £250,  and  yet  he  has  sold 
it  this  year  to  a  Manchester  man  for  £360.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  apple  trade. — London  paper. 

The  New  Artesian  Well  Near  Paris.— The 
sinking  of  the  artesian  well  at  Passy  has  occupied 
six  years,  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  The  result  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  all  previous  calculation.  Instead  of 
the  12,000,  no  less  than  75,000  cubic  feet  spring  up 
every  twenty-four-hours  —  the  well  at  Crenelle 
giving  only  3000  at  the  utmost,  now  reduced  to 
2200  cubic  feet.  The  Passy  bore  is  30  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  quite  a  river  of  pure  water  flows  from 
it,  equal  in  quantity  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  av- 
erage flow  of  the  Seine  I  With  a  few  such  wells  all 
Paris  could  be  supplied,  and  at  a  trifling  cost  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  gigantic  schemes  for  bringing 
water  from  Champagne  and  other  quarters.  The 
temperature  is  high  —  80  degrees  —  and  in  this  state 
it  can  be  made  very  useful  for  many  purposes,  though 
for  drinking  it  must  be  cooled. 

As  the  moon,  whether  visible  or  inv'sible,  has 
power  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  so  the  face  of  the 
loved  one,  whether  present  or  absent,  controls  the 
tides  of  the  soul. 

An  officer  who  had  lost  his  hand  by  a  grape-shot, 
was  in  company  with  a  young  lady,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  a  cruel  ball  which  deprived  him  of  his 
hand.  "  A  noble  ball,  madam,*'  said  he,  '*  for  it 
bore  away  the  palm.'* 


At  midnight  the  blue  sky  bends  over  ns,  dewy  and 
soft,  and  radiant  with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  in- 
verted bell  of  some  great  blue  flower,  sprinkled  with 
golden  dust  and  breathing  fragrance. 

Value  or  Fortitude. — As  we  stand  by  the  sea- 
shore and  watch  the  huge  tides  come  in,  we  retreat, 
thinking  we  will  be  overwhelmed  ;  soon,  however, 
they  flow  back.  So  with  waves  of  trouble  in  tho 
world  —  they  threaten  us,  but  a  firm  resistance 
makes  them  break  at  our  feet. 

TnE  recent  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Day  with  a  Miss 
Field,  present  this  singular  anomaly,  that  although 
he  gained  the  field  she  toon  the  da^. 

Envy  and  lealousy  make  the  cushion  of  your 
chair  a  pin-cushion,  with  the  points  of  the  pins  all 
turned  upward. 

Every  man  has  in  his  own  life  follies  enough,  in 
his  own  mind  troubles  enough,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  deficiencies  enough,  without  being  ca- 
rious about  the  affairs  of  othersL 

A  COXCOMB,  talking  of  the  transmigration  of  soula, 
said :  *^  In  the  time  of  Moses,  I  have  no  doubt  I  was 
a  golden  calf."  "  Very  likely,"  replied  a  lady, 
**  time  has  robbed  you  of  nothmg  but  the  gilding." 

A  MERCHANT  complaius  of  female  extravagance, 
and  says  his  three  daughters'  clothes  costs  him  £800 
per  annunu  He  pretends  that  he  wouldn't  grumble 
if  his  dinner  was  always  dressed  as  well  as  his 
family. 

A  NOBLE  lord  asked  a  clergyman  once,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  table,  "  why  the  goose,  if  ^ere  was  oi«e, 
was  always  placed  next  the  parson  ?"  "  Really," 
said  he,  *'  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it ;  but  your 
question  is  so  odd  that  I  shall  never  see  a  goose  for 
the  future  without  thinking  on  your  lordship." 

A  BAD-TEMPERED  judge  was  anuoycd  by  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  after  repeat- 
edly desiring  the  crier  to  keep  the  court  quiet,  at 
length  angrily  told  the  offending  gentleman  that  he 
should  fine  him  £  10  if  he  did  not  cease  coughing, 
when  he  was  met  with  the  reply :  '*  I  will  give 
your  lordship  £20  if  you  will  stop  it  for  me.** 

The  busybody  labors  without  thanks,  talks  inth- 
out  credit,  lives  without  love,  and  dies  without  teara. 

Thousands  are  hated,  whilst  none  are  ever  loved, 
without  a  real  cause.  The  amiable  alone  can  be  lov- 
ed. In  most  situations  of  life  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  is  our  best  shield  and  our  firmest  security. 

Tears  are  the  magic  blossoms  of  the  heart  at 
parting,  smiles  at  meeting. 

When  is  a  flock  of  sheep  like  our  climate  ?  When 
it  is  composed  of  all  wethers. 

Lost  and  Found. — The  boy  who  lost  his  balance 
on  the  roof  found  it  on  the  ground  shortly  after- 
ward. 

Wantkd.~A  life-boat  that  will  float  on  a  "  sea 
of  troubles." 
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PASCAL    AS    A    CHRISTIAN     PHILOSOPHER.* 


OxcB  aod  Bgiun  thore  has  occurred  a 
resurrection  of  BOino  great  mlad  upon  the 
European  neoropcilU :  the  instances  are 
more  than  a  very  few ;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  marked  by  peculiar  circam- 
stances.  To  suoli  an  instance  we  hare 
DOW  to  ask  the  reader's  attention:  it  is 
that  of  Pascal — not  indeed  quite  a  re- 
cent event  in  the  daily  sense  of  the  vord, 
for  it  ia  not  of  this  year,  nor  of  last  year ; 
but  yet  it  is  recent,  if  tlie  time  that  has 


*  Ptniit!  de  Patcal,  jnMUei  dant  leur  TezU  Au- 
thenlique;  avee  un  Ccmmtittain  Bairi,  et  Ufu  Elvdt 
JMleraire,  Far  Erheot  HiTet,  Anciea  Hive  da 
I'Ecole,  tionnale,  Unitre  de  CaoUreaixB  i  cette 
Ecole,  AgrcgiJ  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettrea  de  Fca'a. 
Paris.     18B2. 

StadUi  on  Paical.  By  (be  lato  Aleundeh 
ViSBT,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  ia  LauBanne, 
Switzerland.  Translated  from  the  FrcDcb  bj  the 
Rev.  Thouas  Smith,  A.M.  Edinburgli:  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1850. 
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elapsed  since  its  occurrence  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  that  period 
— almost  two  centurioa — during  which  an 
unreal,  or  a  disguised  Pascal,  has  stood 
before  the  world  on  the  pedestal  which 
the  genuine  Pascal  ought  from  the  first  to 
have  occupied. 

We  have  said  that  more  than  a  very 
few  luBtanccB  of  a  literary  resurrection, 
reserablmg  the  one  now  in  view,  have  ta- 
ken place  m  our  European  necropolis ;  nnd 
yet  none  that  is  quite  of  the  same  kind. 
Aristotle  rested  in  hia  scpulchcr  for  cen- 
turies, entombed — strange  to  think  of  it! 
— embalmed,  in  Arabic  ;  from  which  Ori- 
ental swaddling  he  came  forth  to  domi- 
neer over  the  world  of  mind,  in  his  own 
Greek,  dnring  other  long  centuries.  And 
so  Herodotus,  as  to  his  authenticity — as 
to  his  historic  vitality,  hap,  in  these  last 
times,  risen  from  the  dead.    A»  lately  as 
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Gibbon's  time  the  "Father  of  History" 
was  often  contemptuously  spoken  of,  as  a 
teller  of  stones,  a  collector  of  fables  for 
children  ;  but  since  that  age  of  ill-consi- 
dered skepticism,  this  affluent  Greek,  with 
his  easy  Ionic  graces,  has  stepped  forward 
— steady  has  been  his  tread  ;  and  he  now 
lives  among  us  anew,  as  "  an  authority." 
Instances  similar  might  soon  fill  a  page. 
Passing  by  men  of  second-rate  fame, 
think  of  Bacon — one  might  even  put  on 
this  list  his  wonderful  namesake  Roger — 
but  take  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon; 
little  was  he  read,  little  was  he  thought 
of,  seldom  was  he  named,  until  the  morn- 
ing hour  of  our  now  young,  modern  phy- 
sical sciences  I  It  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  now  living  that  the  Novum 
Organon^  and  the  De  Augmentis^  have 
come  to  take  a  prominent  and  an  undis- 
puted place  in  the  canonical  philosophic 
literature  of  Europe.  If  we  should  not 
affirm  the  same  of  John  Milton,  yet  we 
may  say  it  of  Paradise  Lost^  which,  after 
a  long  doze,  started  into  life  at  the  call  of 
Addison,  in  the  Saturday  Spectators, 

Blaise  Pascal,  author  of  the  Lettres  de 
Louts  de  Mo7italte^  has  indeed  lived  on, 
in  the  open  day ;  but  as  to  Pascal,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pensees^  it  is  not  so  much  se- 
pulture as  pillorxj  that  he  has  endured 
these  two  hundred  years.  The  author  of 
the  Thoughts — the  genuine  and  the  fiery 
utterances  of  this  soul,  so  profound,  so 
calm,  and  yet  so  intense — this  mind,  hard 
and  geometric,  yet  warm  and  sensitive 
beyond  bounds — this  mind,  by  structure 
skeptical,  and  yet  unboundedly  believing 
— this  mind,  rigid  and  exact  as  that  of 
Aristotle — rich,  and  lofty,  and  deep,  as 
that  of  Plato — this  true  Pascal,  after  he 
had  first  been  martyred  by  his  ill-judging 
and  timid  friends,  was  then  quartered  by 
the  Philistines  of  the  Encyclopedia;  and 
while  he  has  been  admired  for  qualities  he 
had  not,  he  has  been  defrauded  of  his  just 
praise.  The  real  Pascal  has  at  length 
l)oen  rescued,  as  from  his  friends,  so  from 
his  enemies. 

We  may  presume  that  to  some  of  our 
readers  the  circumstances  of  this  long  ob- 
scuration, and  of  this  recent  recovery  of 
the  genuine  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  are  not 
unknown.  On  this  suppo|ition,  we  shall 
be  the  more  brief  in  relating  them.  We 
must  also  suppose  that,  in  outline  at  least, 
the  tragical  history  of  the  society  of  Port 
Royal — which  has  once  and  again  been 
brought  into  view  before  the  English  public 


— is  well  known,  and  is  duly  remembered. 
A  recollection  of  that  sad  history  is  indeed 
needed  in  framing  as  good  an  apology  as 
the  case  admits  of,  for  the  timid  and  un- 
warrantable conduct  of  his  fnends,  the 
first  editors  of  the  Pensees. 

The  leading  facts,  conceraing  the  liter- 
ary history  of  Pascal's  posthumous  wri- 
tings, are  given  at  length  by  the  editor  of 
the  edition  which  is  now  before  us. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are  these: — Pascal, 
from  the  moment  of  his  abandonment  of 
his  secular  studies,  or  soon  afterward,  and 
of  his  dedication  of  his  great  powers  of 
mind  exclusively  to  religious  purposes, 
had  entertained — so  it  has  been  supposed 
—the  project  of  composing,  in  the  most 
rigidly  logical  manner,  a  treatise  in  proo^ 
first  of  Theism,  and  then  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  Full  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
purpose — great  indeed  in  his  view  of  it, 
and  of  the  extent  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
task — he  postponed  to  a  distant  time  that 
sort  of  ordering  of  the  various  subjects 
before  him  which  must  have  preceded  a 
formal  commencement  of  it.  To  a  time 
of  leisure,  and  of  recovered  health  perhaps 
— to  years  which,  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
were  yet  in  his  prospect — he  reserved 
this  preliminary  labor.  Meantime,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  any  valuable  materials, 
and  to  secure  the  daily  products  of  his 
teeming  mind,  and  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, to  preclude  the  supposition  on  the 
part  of  survivors  that  these  loose  mate- 
rials were  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  he  had 
intended  to  make  them,  it  was  his  habit 
to  intrust  to  any  chance  fragments  of 
paper  the  thoughts  of  each  passing  mo- 
ment. Loose  materials  indeed — ^fragment- 
ary, and  elliptical,  and  enigmatical,  and 
often  interlined,  and  blotted,  and  some- 
times quite  illegible — were  these  scraps. 
Nevertlieless,  if  Pascal's  TTioughts  were 
scraps  in  form — if  they  were  scraps  to 
the  eye,  they  possessed  a  golden  continu- 
ity of  their  own — they  had  an  intrinsic 
oneness ;  there  was  in  them  a  coherence, 
a  unity  of  intention,  which  belonged  to 
them  as  being  the  out-beamings  of  a  mind 
great  in  its  own  tranquil  luminonsness 
—  translucent  and  incandescent  itself 
throughout  its  substance.  So  is  it  that 
all  these  sparks  have  all  the  same  splendor ; 
and  so  does  the  iron,  when  it  is  struck  at 
a  white  heat,  fill  the  space  around  the  an- 
vil with  flaming  diamonds. 

The  mass  of  writings  accumulated  in 
this  manner,  in  the  course  of  some  ten 
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years,  was  great ; — it  was  a  pile  of  manu- 
scripts that  came  into  the  hands  of  Pas- 
cal's literary  executors.  But  who  were 
these  ?  They  were  the  trembling  expec- 
tants of  every  wrong  which  the  malice 
of  Jesuitism,  and  the  stolid  fanaticism  of 
the  Court — its  tool,  might  please  to  inflict. 
This — the  cruel  position  of  the  heads  of 
the  Jansenist  sect,  at  that  time — must,  in 
justice,  be  kept  in  view  for  mitigating  the 
heavy  blame  which,  at  the  first  moment, 
one  is  inclined  to  throw  upon  them.  But 
the  course  pursued  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  religious  fate  of  France,  by 
those  excellent  men — Nicole,  Arnauld,  and 
others,  involved  consequences  which  they 
did  not — which  they  could  not,  have  fore- 
seen ;  and  it  is  partly  in  regard  to  these 
consequences,  fatal  as  they  have  been,  that 
we  are  now  proposing  to  brins:  the  facts 
under  the  reader's  notice.  If  any  one 
Hhould  ask.  What  is  the  present  religious 
condition  of  our  nearest  neighbors  ? — an 
answer  to  that  question  must  carry  us  up 
from  one  generation  of  men  to  the  next 
above  it ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  stop, 
in  pursuing  the  line  of  moral  causation, 
until  we  reach  the  time  when  the  blood- 
shedding  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  finds  its 
true  explication  in  the  blood-shedding  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew.  A  strict  connec- 
tion, an  unbroken  thread  of  influences — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  highly  attenuated, 
and  yet  real — give  a  continuity  to  this  se- 
ries of  events.  And  dare  any  one  now 
affirm  that  this  same  thread  is  snapped, 
and  that,  from  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  the  revolutionary  empire,  onward,  all 
things  in  France — its  religion  and  its  irre- 
ligion  together — have  taken  a  fresh  start, 
and  that  thus  the  things  of  to-day  have  no 
hold  upon  the  past  ?  We  may  not  pro- 
fess to  think  this ;  nor  may  we  believe 
that  the  great  evolution  of  the  French 
mind,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centunes,  has  yet  been  sealed,  as  if  for 
oblivion,  and  that  it  will  never  repeat  it- 
self in  that  country. 

We  return,  then,  for  a  moment  to  the 
circumstances  that  attended  the  first  pub- 
lication of  this  remarkable  collection — the 
Thoughts  of  Pascal.  In  relating  them,  we 
regard  as  trustworthy  the  summary  of 
facts  prefixed  by  M.  Ernest  Havet  to  his 
edition,  and  most  of  which  are  attested 
in  other  recent  publications. 

Rough- cast  and  fragmentary  as  these 
Thoughts  must  appear,  if  we  are  looking 
at  Pascal's  autograph — morsels  as  they 


are,  bits,  rendered  illegible  often  by  inter- 
lineations, and  by  many  erasures,  and  by 
the  reinsertion  of  words  and  phrases  that 
had  been  expunged — they  are  not,  in 
truth,  as  to  their  literary  quality,  as  rough 
as  they  seem:  —  this,  their  appearance 
would  give  a  false  idea  of  them  as  cotrtpo- 
sitions,  Pascal  was  a  most  severe  critic 
of  his  own  style :  slow  was  he  in  satisfy- 
ing himself,  (so  have  the  best  writers  al- 
ways been  ;)  exact  was  he  in  his  require- 
ments, as  to  his  choice  of  words ;  and  still 
more  severe  was  he  in  the  adjustment  of 
his  thoughts ;  for  he  combined,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  rigid  geometric 
temper — abstemious  in  terms,  inexorable 
in  the  excision  of  whatever  he  thought 
supei-fluous — with  a  freedom,  a  spirit,  and 
even  a  license  of  speech,  which  had  much 
of  the  dramatic  cast.  It  is  this  freedom 
which  now  imparts  so  much  freshness  to 
the  Thoughts^  but  which  alarmed  his  scru- 
pulous friends  of  Port  Royal,  who  mis- 
used a  frigid  discretion  in  drawing  the 
pen  through  every  startling  word  and 
phrase  that  made  their  nice  ears  to  tingle. 
So  it  is,  therefore,  that  what  some  of  us, 
years  ago,  were  used  to  think  a  rather 
heavy  book,  reads  now,  in  these  recent 
recensions,  almost  like  Moliere,  and  too 
often  like  Rouchefoucauld.  It  is  amusing 
to  trace  the  instances — hundreds  of  such 
instances  there  are — in  which  the  pious 
Nicole,  and  others,  his  coadjutors,  have 
disguised  the  bright  and  witty  author  of 
the  JProvi7iciaZ  Letters^  by  putting  upon 
him  the  broad  brim  and  the  straight-cut 
drab  coat  of  Port  Royal  Quakerism  ! 

Although  so  spirited  and  so  free,  Pas- 
cal wrote  on  morals  and  religion  in  as 
severe  a  manner  as  if  he  were  framing 
the  demonstration  of  a  geometric  theo- 
rem. It  was  his  aim  so  to  write,  says 
his  modern  editor,  as  that  there  should 
not  be  a  word  too  much  —  not  a  word 
wanting ;  no  false  graces — no  convention- 
al utterances  ;  nothing  so  said  that  the 
author  should  appear  rather  than  the 
man.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  a 
word  in  a  sentence,  if  it  was  the  most 
proper  wtfrd  for  the  occasion  ;  and  he 
would  at  any  time  do  this,  rather  than, 
merely  for  avoiding  a  repetition,  intro- 
duce a  word  that  was  less  proper.  In  his 
compositions,  every  thing  of  ornament 
— hvx/e — was  cut  off ;  and  if,  as  a  writer, 
Pascal  is  degant^  this  word  must  be  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  in  which  mathe- 
maticians apply  it  sometimes  to  a  demon- 
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stration.  He  turns  upon  and  works  his 
thought  •— totirmente  son  idee  —  in  such 
manner  as  shall  bring  it  out,  clear  of 
mistake  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  pays  at- 
tention, not  merely  to  the  choice  of 
tenns,  but  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Nothing  was  more  im- 
portant in  his  view  than  order;  nor 
any  thing  more  difficult :  to  this  end  he 
labored — he  spared  no  labor  ;  ho  would 
revise  and  correct  what  he  had  written 
eight  or  ten  times  over,  where  every 
one  but  himself  would  have  said  it  was 
admirably  expressed  at  the  first.  If,  in 
fact,  Pascal  has  written  little,  and  nothing 
of  a  much  extended  kind,  this  was  not 
merely  —  so  thinks  his  editor  —  because 
health  and  strength  for  doing  so  failed 
him,  but  because  the  rigorousness  of  the 
criticism  to  which  he  subjected  his  com- 
positions was  such,  that  the  execution  of 
any  work  on  a  large  scale  would  have 
been,  to  him,  a  task  and  a  labor  exceed- 
ing the  powers  of  human  nature.  It  has 
often  been  said  that,  if  Pascal  had  com- 
pleted the  Thoughts — that  is  to  say,  had 
brought  his  materials  into  form,  as  a  fin- 
ished composition  —  it  would  have  been 
a  work  of  matchless  excellence.  There 
may,  however,  be  reasou  to  doubt  wheth- 
er a  finished  loork  —  ever  and  again 
commenced  anew — could  have  come  from 
under  his  hand  ;  and  there  is  room  also, 
with  another  of  his  editors,  to  say  that, 
admirable  writer  as  he  is  when  he  fin- 
ishes any  thing,  he  is  still  more  to  be  ad- 
mired in  any  instance  in  which  he  was  cut 
short. 

At  the  time  of  Pascal's  death,  in  1662, 
tlie  establishment  at  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Jansenist  body,  was  in  doubtful  conflict 
with  their  powerful  and  ruthless  ene- 
mies, the  Jesuits.  His  papers  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends  of  Port  Royal, 
who  appear  to  have  hesitated  long  as  to 
the  expediency,  or  the  safety  to  them- 
selves, of  giving  them  publicity.  It  was 
not  until  seven  years  afterward,  in  1669, 
that  what  is  called  the  Port  Royal  edi- 
tion of  the  Pensces  appeared  ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  lapse  of  time,  the  worthy  and 
learned  persons  of  that  body  had,  at 
their  leisure,  not  only  deciphered  the  au- 
tograph, which  was  a  very  difficult  task, 
but  they  had,  at  their  discretion,  and 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  limits  of 
their  responsibility  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  task  —  editing  the  products  of  a 
mind  of  immeasurably  greater  compass 


than  their  own  —  foregone  or  suppress- 
ed much  ;  and  this  perhaps  they  might 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  ;  out 
they  had  dared  to  substitute  words, 
phrases,  sentences  of  their  own,  in  place 
of  the  flashing,  the  burning  words  and 
phrases  of  their  departed  friend.  Al- 
most every  one  of  those  dramatic  turns 
of  expression  which,  in  truth,  are  the 
natural  out-speakings  of  a  mind  and  soal 
so  teeming  with  life,  so  sharp,  so  robust, 
are  either  smoothed  over,  or  are  sim- 
ply struck  out  I  Feeble  wisdom,  indeed, 
was  this  !  The  fearless  Montalte,  wield- 
ing his  own  two-edged,  terrible  wea- 
pon of  logic  and  satire,  had  once  saved 
Port  Royal.  Was  it  not  an  error,  then, 
not  to  allow  the  same  champion,  wielding 
the  same  weapon  again,  and,  as  if  start- 
ing from  his  grave,  to  save  Port  Royal 
anew  ? 

The  Port  Royal  editor,  Stephen  Perier, 
in  his  preface,  speaking  of  the  huge,  dis- 
orderly collection  of  papers  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  says  of 
them  —  and  we  may  well  believe  it  — 
that  —  tout  cela  etait  si  imparfait  et  si 
mal  ecrit,  qu'on  a  eu  toutes  les  peines 
du  mondo  a  lo  d6chifirer.  This  oeing 
the  case,  these  good  men  might  have 
felt  themselves  excused  in  dedming  the 
all  but  impracticable  task  of  preparing 
such  a  mass  for  the  press ;  but,  assur- 
edly, if  published  at  all,  the  JTioughU 
should  have  truly  represented  the  mind 
of  their  departed  friend.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  that  they^  to  whom  Pascal's 
handwriting  was  familiar,  did  actual! v 
achieve  the  task  of  completing  a  legi- 
ble copy,  without  the  aid  of  which  —  for 
it  is  still  in  existence  —  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed, says  M.  Ha  vet,  if,  at  this  time^  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  read  the  au- 
tograph at  all.  At  first,  the  Port  Roy- 
al editors  had  intended,  as  they  say,  to 
give  the  best  continuity  they  could  to 
the  fragments,  by  supplying  what  was 
wanting  in  form  and  in  order,  by  clearing 
up  obscure  passages  ;  and,  in  fact,  by  — 
writing  a  book,  such  as  they  imagined 
Pascal  himself  would  have  written,  if 
he  had  lived  to  complete  his  own  inten- 
tion !  Happily,  from  so  audacious  an  at* 
tempt  these  worthy  divines  were  soon 
turned  aside  ;  and  it  was  well  it  was  so, 
for  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  get 
himself  into  the  steel  armor  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  wield  his  battle-ax, 
and  bestride  a  Flanders  stallion  with  ad- 
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vnnta!];e.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Pentiet,  and  anotber  also  navin^ 
been  rejected,  tliese  editors  determined, 
as  they  toll  us,  to  give  to  the  public 
BQoh  of  these  fragments  only  as  socmcd 
.the  moat  intelligible  and  the  most  finish- 
i)d,  "jnst  such  as  they  found  tliem" — 
telles  qu'on  les  a  trouvees — "without 
adding  or  altering  any  thing"  —  Bans  y 
rien  ajoutir  ni  changer.  These  are  queer 
words  for  men  of  honor  to  employ —  the 
facta  being — what  they  are  1 

These  editors,  says  M.  Havet,  have  giv- 
en— generally  speaking,  or  very  loosely 
speaking.  The  2'hougkta  ;  but  it  has  been 
with  alterations  in  detail  of  all  sorts,  and 
some  which  seiiously  affect  the  very  mean- 1 
ing  of  Pascal ;  the  editors,  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  especially,  had  their  scruples ;  his 
personal  friends  had  their  exceptions ;  and 
beyond  this,  the  functionaries  to  whose 
approval  the  work  was  necessarily  submit- 
ted, demanded  that  some  things  should  be 
changed.  But  above  all,  care  was  to  be 
tnken  that  no  advantage  whatever  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemies  of 
Port  Royal,  under  the  favor  of  Pascal's 
name.  It  was  at  length  to  M.  Cousin 
that  the  world  was  to  owo  the  important 
service  of  dispersing  the  thick  cloud,  of 
all  these  mystifications  and  of  this  cow- 
ardly prudence,  which  had  so  long  vailed 
the  real  Pascal  from  view.  This  distin- 
guished man,  prompted,  probably,  by  lit- 
erary curiosity  only,  had  given  some  time 
to  an  examination  of  the  genuine  auto- 
graph, collating  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy, 
with  the  printed  editions,  earlier  and 
later;  and  in  consequence  of  the  strange 
discoveries  which  lie  then  made,  a  careful 
collation  of  the  whole  of  this  manuscript, 
treasured  as  it  had  been  in  the  King's  Li- 
brary,* was  undertaken  by  a  competent 
literary  person. 

M.  Cousin,  in  making  a  general  report 
of  the  differences  between  the  autograph 
and  the  editions,  says: 

"Some  of  tlie  alterations  affect  the  actual 
meaning,  and  these  arc  the  most  serious ;  but 
they  were  (probably)  compulsory,  (or  were 
deemed  indispensablo ;)  others  affect  tho  form, 
ftnd  these  arc,  as  to  their  motive,  the  most  in- 
explicable, and  they  are  the  most  numerous 
too  —  alterations  of  words,  alterations  in  the 
termof  expression,  alterations  of  phrases;  bu|i- 
presaions,  substitutions,  additions ;  compositions 
which   ara   arbitrary  and   absurd — sometimes 
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of  a  paraKraph,  sometimes  of  an  entire  chap- 
ter ;  and  ttiCBQ  effected  by  the  means  of  phrases 
and  of  paragraphs  foreign  altogether  to  the  con- 
text, and  inconsistent  among  themselves;  and. 
what  is  worse,  a  dislocation  quite  arbitrary  and 
absolutely  inconceivable  (as  to  its  motive)  of 
chapters  which,  in  the  manuscript  of  Pascal, 
are  strictly  consecutive — part  foUovfing  part  ia 
a  manner  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  labor  and 
deep  thought" — Avant-projios  de  M.  Counin. 

Inconceivable,  in  truth,  in  many  in- 
stances, as  to  the  motives  which  prompted 
these  emendations,  are  tlie  various  read- 
ings of  the  Port  Royal  editions.  Incred- 
ible, almost,  as  to  the  principles  assumed 
to  warrant  them,  are  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, or  the  falsifications,  which  have  thus 
been  brought  to  light.  Like  breeds  like  ; 
was  it  so  tiiat  the  same  slimy  oasuisiry 
which  Pascal  had  pursued  to  the  death  iu 
tho  Fromnciais,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  leaders  of  Jansenism,  and  that  so 
Jesuitism  had  got  its  revenge  in  poison- 
ing tho  consciences  of  its  adversaries? 
One  need  not  doubt  that  these  good  men 
believed  they  were  doing  only  what  "a 
sound  discretion"  warranted — and  it  has 
been  a  so-called  "sound  discretion"  that 
has  burned  scores  of  heretics. 

The  present  editor  excuses  himself  from 
the  task — intolerable  and  unprofitable  — 
of  indicating  these  variations  throughout ; 
he  says,  there  is  not  a  page  free  from 
something  of  tho  kind ;  but  in  his  notes, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  pertinent 
and  scn'iceable,  ho  has  brought  under 
notice  those  differences  which  materially 
disfigure,  either  Pascal's  Thought,  or  his 
style.  Alterations  of  the  latter  kind  ap- 
pear to  bo  attributable  chiefly  to  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  Duke  de  Roannez,  who 
had  labored  at  the  task  of  re-writing  the 
TTiouffhts  on  an  improved  plan  !  and  in  a 
better  style  t  It  is  instructive  to  think 
of  such  an  instance  of  boundless  coxcomb- 
ry! Finding  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  ho  had  so  modestly  intend- 
ed, this  noble  person  did  what  he  could 
—en  mettant  a  chaque  Instant  scs  expres- 
sions a  la  place  de  celles  de  Pascal  I  Inas- 
much as  the  Thoughts  of  this  great  mind 
are  the  property  of  modern  literature,  as 
well  as  the  pride  of  France,  it  is  a  work 
deserving  of  a  European  vote  of  thanks, 
i.hus  to  havo  given  us  at  length,  Blaise 
Pascal  in  the  place  of— the  Duko  de  Roan- 
Other  editors  followed  the  same  track, 
in   bringing  forward,  either  portions  of 
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the  TlioughtB^  or  some  of  Pascal's  minor 
pieces ;  among  these  was  the  "  Pere  des 
Molets."     But,   in  1776,  an  editor  very 
differently  minded  came  forward,  and  gave 
to  the  world  an  edition  of  the  Thoughts^ 
or  rather,  a  selection  of  them,  with  notes, 
indicating  very  plainly  the  intention  of 
the  annotator.     In  what  way,  or  rather, 
by  means  of  what  misunderstanding  of 
this  Christian  writer's  purpose,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  atheism  of  that  time  might 
avail  themselves  of  his  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciples, it  will  be  our  part,  a  little  further 
on,  to  show.     The  edition  of  Condorcet, 
taken  up  and  patronized  by  Voltaire,  who 
also    added   his  notes,    was   printed    (as 
would  seem)  in  London.     Condorcet,  lu- 
minous and  geometric   as   he   was,   did 
something  in  attempting  to  redeem   the 
collection  from  the   desperate   confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  Port  Royal  editions. 
His  edition  was  not,  however,  more  than 
what  might  be  called,  in    usual  phrase, 
"  The  Flowers  of  Pascal ;"  all  the  more 
strictly  theological  passages  were  omitted, 
and  those  only  were  produced  which  fell 
in  with  his  design  in  bringing  out  a  work 
of  this  strange  kind.     As  to  the  spurious 
and   the   falsi jfied  passages   of  the   Port 
lloyal  edition,  Condorcet  adopted  them 
without  inquiry.     In    1779   M.   Bossuet 
gave  to  the  world  a  complete  edition  of 
Pascal's   works.     This  edition   included 
several  pieces  which  had  not  before  ap- 
peared, or  which  had  not  been  duly  edit- 
ed ;  but,  as  to  the  Thoughts^  it  followed 
on  the  same  path,  reproducing  the  vitiat- 
ed portions  of  the  Port  Royal  edition. 

It  was  in  1842  that  M.  Cousin — as  we 
have  said — amazed  every  body  by  an- 
nouncing the  fact,  that,  while  believing 
they  were  in  possession  of  Pascal's 
Thoughts^  these,  in  truth,  had  never  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  autograph,  as 
was  known,  was  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  where  it  had  been  deposited  at 
the  time  when  rescued  from  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
mains-des-Prez,  in  1794.  In  the  National 
Library  this  collection  was  always  open 
to  every  eye ;  and  yet — so  it  is  aflSrmed 
— neither  the  philosophers  who  disputed 
among  themselves  as  to  Pascal's  princi- 
ples, nor  the  literary  men  who  studied 
his  style,  nor  even  the  men  who,  year 
after  year,  had  taken  upon  themselves  to 
superintend  new  editions  of  his  works, 
had  troubled  themselves  to  examine  these 
manuscripts.    M.   Cousin    could  not  be 


easily  satisfied  :  he  collated  the  editions, 
as  well  with  the  Port  Royal  manusciipt 
copt/j  as  with  the   printed  editions;  he 
brought  forward   samples  of  the  varia- 
tions ;  and  he  made  known  his  opinion, 
that  an  edition  of  the  Thoughts  was  a  la- 
bor to  which  some  one,  who  should  be 
competent  to  the   task,   must    give   his 
time.    By  various  citations,   exhibiting 
the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  variations 
from  the  original  text,  he  demonstrated 
that,  although  the  author  of  the  jPror»«- 
cial  Letters  had  always  been  regarded  as 
a  fearless  writer,  uttering  strong  things, 
in    bold    language,   the  author    of   the 
Thoughts  was  a  far  more  intrepid  writer 
— more  violent  even,  and  in  every  way 
more    startling,    than    the    writer    who 
hitherto    had    been    regarded    as    bold 
enough.     The    world  —  the    world    of 
French   literary  intelligence,  was   awak- 
ened by  this  discovery:  the  charms  of 
the  style  of  this  standard  writer,  and  the 
inimitable  touch  of  a  master's  band,  re- 
vealed now  at  length,  excited  a  vivid 
feeling ;   and  this  feeling  could  not  feil 
quickly  to  bring  about  what  was  needed 
— a  careful  perusal  of  the  autograph,  and 
a  trustworthy  edition  of  the  Thoughts — a 
restoration  of  this   mass ;   or,  what   we 
have  ventured  to  call — a  resurrection  of 
the  real  Pascal. 

It  is  thus  that  the  present  editor  snms 
up  his  report  of  this  strange  entombment, 
and  of  the  return  to  life  of  his  author : 

**  The  text  of  the  Thoughts  has,  in  fact,  under- 
gone three  successive  revelations :  in  the  first, 
the  Port  Royal  editions — the  spring,  the  vigor 
of  the  writer,  was  almost  entirely  suppress^ ; 
in  the  second,  the  extracts  brought  fonnurd  by 
Des  Molets,  and  which  were  repeated  in  the 
editions  of  Condorcet  and  of  Bossuet,  there  was 
perceptible,  in  degree,  and  {sparingly,  some- 
thing of  the  temerity,  as  well  of  Pascal  the  Jan- 
senist,  the  sectarist,  as  of  Pascal  the  philosopher 
and  the  skeptic;  so  that  a  surmise  was  suggest- 
ed as  to  that  which  at  length  was  to  become 
manifest.  The  third,  and  the  last  of  these  reve- 
lations, has  left  nothing  more  to  be  wished  for. 
The  Thought  of  this  daring  writer,  in  all  its 
startling  audacity,  and  his  style  too,  in  all  its 
freedom  and  its  vivacity,  is  in  view.  The  date 
of  this  revelation,  of  which  M.  Cousin  was  the 
instrument,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature." — Etude,  p.  54. 

M.  Cousin,  who  had  made  the  discovery, 
had  produced  samples:  he  had  shown 
what  was  to  be  done ;  but  had  not  him- 
self undertaken  the  heavy  task  which  re- 
mained   to  be  achieved.     In    1844,  M. 
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Prosper  Faugero  brought  out  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  an  edition  of  tlie  Thoughts^ 
and  of  other  small  pieces,  to  which  he 
pledged  himself  as  being  faithful,  com- 
plete, and  authentic.  This  laborious  edi- 
tor attempted  to  bring  the  scattered  ma- 
terials before  him  into  what  he  imagined 
to  be  their  true  order,  as  intended  by 
Pascal ;  but  probably  this  was  attempted 
on  insufficient  grounds.*  But  M.  Havet, 
not  himself  believing  that  Pascal  had  ac- 
tually digested  any  plan,  as  if  for  a  com- 
plete treatise,  has  not  attempted  to  make 
search,  in  the  confused  mass,  for  the  indi- 
cations of  what  he  thinks  never  had  exist- 
ence. He  has  therefore  fallen  back  upon 
the  arrangements  of  his  predecessors; 
not  as  if  these  were  better,  or  that  one 
was  better  than  another ;  but  because,  in 
his  view,  they  are  all  alike  unauthentic 
and  unimportant.  The  arrangement  of 
the  edition  of  Bossuet,  to  which  the 
readers  of  Pascal  are  accustomed,  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  edition,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  need  not  be  here  speci- 
fied. 

We  have  now  said  what  may  suffice  for 
putting  before  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  already  acquainted  with  them, 
the  actual  facts  of  this,  perhaps,  unexam- 
pled instance  of  the  literary  substitution 
of  a  factitious  for  a  genuine  image  of  a 
mind — and  this,  a  mind  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  instance  is  in  itself  fraught  with 
instructive  inferences,  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 
Presuming,  then,  that  our  readers  are  of 
the  thoughtful  class,  we  may  leave  them 
to  pursue  such  meditations  at  their  lei- 
sure, and  at  this  moment  turn  toward 
subjects  of  a  wider  meaning.  Pascal's 
mind,  seen  as  we  now  see  it,  in  conflict 
with  the  great  problems  of  all  time,  gives 
an  exhibition  of  the  true  nature  of  those 
problems,  as  they  display  their  relation  to 
the  vigorous  evolution  of  the  mind  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
evolution  was  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
next  following  century,  which  itself  has 
shaken  the  European  commonwealth ;  nor 
mnst  it  be  thought  to  have  reached  its 
ultimate  consequence,  even  at  this  late 
time.  The  beginning  of  this  end  takes 
date  from  the  appearance  of  the  Essays 

•  This  edition,  18'44,  found  its  way  into  England 
at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  in  the  recollection  of 
some  of  our  readers,  as  it  is  in  our  own ;  albeit  a 
oopy  is  not  now  before  us. 


of  Montaigne,  in  1580;  and  therefore 
this  "  time  of  the  end,"  as  to  the  reli- 
gious destiny  of  France,  wants  now  about 
twenty  years  to  make  up  its  three  cen- 
turies. 

In  giving  this  prominence — as  the  lead- 
er of  modern  French  thought  in  religion — 
to  Montaigne,  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
our  subject.  If  Pascal  has  already  been 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  his  Jansenist 
editors,  there  is  something  still  to  be  done 
in  rescuing  him,  as  to  the  Pensees^  from 
the  Essays  of  his  master.  At  an  early 
time  in  his  course,  and,  as  appears,  before 
the  hour  of  his  conversion,  Pascal  had 
read,  and  had— might  one  say  so — sodden 
his  soul  in  the  mind  of  Montaigne ;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  in  almost  countless  in- 
stances, when  putting  a  thought  on  paper, 
what  he  was  doing — whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously — was  noting  and  repeat- 
ing, for  his  own  future  use,  a  something 
then  floating  in  his  mind,  which  now 
proves  itself  to  be,  either  in  substance,  or 
perhaps  in  very  words,  a  citation  from  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne.  These  are  not  in- 
stances of  plagiarism  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  The  notes  were  made  by 
Pascal  for  his  own  use  in  future  ;  and  he 
cared  not  to  recollect  precisely  whence 
they  had  come  to  him.  The  present  edi- 
tor adduces  many  instances  of  these  for- 
mal and  informal  coincidences;  and  the 
reader  who  will  take  pains  to  do  so,  avail- 
ing himself  of  M.  Havet's  aid,  and  having 
also  the  quaint  Essays  in  hand,  may  come 
to  know  what  is  Pascal  in  Pascal,  and 
what  is  Montaigne.  But,  in  truth,  the 
two  minds,  little  as  we  may  have  been 
used  to  think  it,  were  consecutive  minds. 
There  was  a  principle  of  connection — there 
was  a  sequence  of  occult  causation  be- 
tween them;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  great 
writer  to  whom,  on  the  Christian  side,  it 
has  become  trite  to  make  a  confidential 
appeal — "  Was  not  Pascal  a  Christian  ?" — 
was,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  writer  who  has  often  been 
named,  and  denounced  too,  as  the  father 
of  the  modern  French  infidelity — the  very 
writer  behind  whom  Bayle,  in  making 
up  his  apology  for  his  own  freedoms, 
says:  "Apres  tout,  oseroit-on  dire  que 
mon  Dictionaire  aproche  de  la  licence  des 
Essais  de  Montaigne,  soit  a  I'egard  du 
Pyrrhonisme,  soit  a  I'egard  des  saletez  ?" 
— Diet,  p.  3025.  It  is  not  apart  from  a 
careful  distinction  made  and  insbted  upon, 
that  we  should  risk  the  apparent  paradox 
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of  naming  in  causative  order,  Montaigne, 
Pascal,  I3ossuet,  Condorcet,  Rousseau, 
and  the  Encyclopedists,  with  Voltaire  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Unbelief. 
This  needful  distinction,  in  rescue  of  Pas- 
cal, we  may  suggest  as  we  go  on :  it  is 
such  as  might  lead  to  useful  reflections  in 
these  times ! 

But  a  word  as  to  Montaigne.  This 
bold  thinker,  and  humane  and  upright 
man,  who  was  neither  Huguenot  nor  athe- 
ij^t,  flung  himself  off*  with  heat  from  the 
ferocious  fanaticism  of  his  times.  Cruelty 
and  bigotry  he  abhorred ;  and,  subject  to 
such  restraints  only  as  his  public  position 
imposed  upon  him,  he  spoke  and  wrote 
as  he  thought.  In  so  thinking,  speaking, 
and  writing,  he  distanced  himself,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  yet  not  ecclesiasti- 
cally, from  the  men  of  his  time — in  fact, 
from  all  the  world  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Looking  at  the  social  system  and 
at  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  as  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  needful  perspec- 
tive, he  fell  naturally  into  the  habit  of 
dissecting  every  thing — of  stripping  off 
every  mask — of  working  himself  well  up 
to  the  core  of  every  subject — of  probing, 
analyzing,  opening  out  all  things,  whether 
sacred  or  profane.  It  can  be  no  wonder 
that  the  young  and  ardent  author  of  the 
Provincial  Letters^  himself  so  searching  a 
practitioner  with  the  knife  in  morbid  anato- 
my, should  take  to  himself  a  teacher,  such 
as  was  the  author  of  the  Essays.  Or,  if  this 
might  be  a  wonder,  it  must  cease  to  be  so 
accounted  when,  as  now,  we  come  near  to 
this  same  Pascal,  in  the  perusal  of  his 
genuine  thoughts.  This,  then,  is  the  order 
of  intellectual  causation  :  Montaigne  leads 
the  way,  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  Pyrrhon- 
ist;  Pascal  follows  in  the  next  century, 
not  only  Catholic,  but  a  devout  Christian, 
and  yet  a  Pyrrhonist  also.  But — may 
we  say  it  ? — he  leaves  the  royal  banner  of 
genuine  religious  thought,  theistic  and 
Christian,  floating  loosely  in  the  winds! 
Alas !  his  co-religionists  of  Port  Royal — 
Catholic  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  slavery, 
and  Christian  in  the  sense  of  devout  feel- 
ing and  of  compromise — knew  not  their 
vocation :  they  heard  not  the  voice  of 
Heaven ;  they  lowered  the  colors  of  their 
chief,  and  these,  available  as  they  were 
for  sinister  purposes  in  their  torn  condi- 
dition,  were  hoisted  with  acclamations 
upon  the  wall  of  Atheism  !  Thus,  then, 
come  we  up  to  the  verge  of  the  pit  out  of 
which,  in  the  next  hour,  issued  a  roaring 


storm  of  blood  and  fire — ^all  the  ingre- 
dients of  hell  flung  up  to  the  skies,  and 
thence  descending,  to  deluge  the  earth. 

Pascal  did  much — and  he  did  it  with 
profound  skill — in  the  way  of  barring  the 
inference  which  the  world  would  be  quick 
to  draw  from  his  Pyrrhonism,  which  was 
at  once  constitutional  with  him,  and  ge<h 
metric :  it  was  a  matter  of  temperament, 
and  it  was  also  a  result  of  mathematical 
logic.  But  what  he  did  in  this  way,  or 
for  this  purpose,  was  left  in  an  inorganic 
state ;  and  thus  it  failed  of  effecting  its 
purpose  according  to  his  own  intention. 
It  was  as  if  a  man,  for  the  protection  of 
his  house  and  goods,  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  servants  sword-blades  with- 
out handles,  and  lifle-barrels  without 
stocks  ! 

Then,  beside  this — the  impracticable 
condition  of  Pascal^s  weapons,  defensive 
and  offensive — he  wrought  under  a  condi- 
tion which  has  ever  been  fatal  to  success 
in  those  who,  conscientious  as  they  may 
have  been — and  Jie  was  inexorably,  im- 
movably, profoundly  conscientious  in  all 
things  (witness  his  temporary  disagree- 
ment with  his  Port  Royal  friends) — have 
so  stood  forth  as  champions  of  Chnstian 
ity  :  in  the  fewest  words  expressed,  Pascal 
earnestly  desired  to  save  the  Gospel — 
salva  ecclesia.  So  it  has  been  with  a  suc- 
cession of  great  and  honest  men,  from  Aa- 
gustine  to  our  times.  What  availed  that 
noble  work,  the  Civitas  Deiy  in  stemming 
the  torrent  of  superstition  and  confusion 
which  so  soon  after  deluged  Africa  and 
the  western  world  ?  Little  or  nothing. 
Read  the  African  Salvian,  and  find  your 
answer.  Respectfully  we  would  here  say — 
Think  of  this,  whoever  it  may  be  now,  in 
this  crisis  of  Christian  belief^  in  whose  se- 
cret uncoufessed  purposes  this  same  max- 
im or  principle  may  crouch — save  Christ- 
ianity— salva  ecclesia. 

There  is  extremely  little  of  Romanism 
in  Pascal.  But  although  in  theology  he 
himself  outdoes  Calvin's  Calvinism,  there 
is  in  him  a  profound  dread  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  schism;  and, just  as  the  Donatists 
kept  Augustine  true  to  the  Church,  and 
induced  him  to  be  the  champion  of  its 
corruptions,  so  did  the  Huguenots  drive 
Pascal  in  upon  the  Church  of  Rome — its 
corruptions  notwithstanding. 

We  should  say  something,  perhaps,  of 
Pascal's  personal  history ;  but  this  is  one 
of  a  few  instances  in  which  the  greatness 
of  the  mind  throws  into  a  position  of  com* 
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parative  non-importance  the  facts  of  per- 
sonal history.  In  his  case,  this  history 
was  quite  uneventful ;  nor  is  it  of  a  kind 
to  be  signally  instructive.  As  a  leader  in 
science,  and  as  a  profound  mathematician, 
his  course  came  early  to  an  end  :  he  did 
indeed  secure  a  place  for  himself  in  the  an- 
nals of  philosophy  ;  yet  he  did  little  more 
than  give  evidence  of  a  depth  and  saga- 
city which,  if  it  had  been  devoted  through 
many  years  to  secular  science,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  given  him  a  name  second 
to  few  or  none  among  its  chiefs  in  modern 
times.  It  is  in  its  reflected  influence  upon 
his  religious  course  that  this  great  scien- 
tific reputation  has  chiefly  become  notice- 
able. 

The  memoir  of  her  brother,  as  given  to 
the  world  by  his  devoted  sister,  Mme. 
Perier,  (Gilberte  Pascal,)  is  rather  a  eulo- 
gy than  a  biography  ;  and,  while  it  men- 
tions leading  facts  of  the  personal  history, 
it  leaves  the  reader  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
information  concerning  some  of  the  most 
important  occurrences  thereto  belonging. 
Nothing  is  related  by  his  sister  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  Pascal's  conversion 
has  been  attributed,  ^as  incidental  cause ;) 
nor  do  we  find  in  this  memoir  any  state- 
ments of  his  connection  with  Port  Royal, 
or  of  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits. 
This  connection,  which  made  him  to  a 
great  extent  the  sectarist^  we  should  think 
it  wearisome,  at  this  time,  to  bring  into 
prominence ;  and  as  to  that  controversy, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters^* it  would  be  beside  our  purpose,  just 
now,  to  bestow  much  space  upon  it. 

This  great  soul  came  into  the  world 
(June  nineteenth,  1623)  consorted  with  a 
material  organization  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Such  was  the  body — or  such  the 
brain  or  nervous  system — that  it  could 
never  consist  with  that  easy  equipoise  be- 
tween mind  and  body  to  which  the  term 
— ^health  properly  applies.  There  could 
be  no  health,  there  could  be  no  buoyant 
enjoyment  of  either  mental  or  corporeal 
existence,  in  the  instance  of  one  whose 
mind — a  Titan  mind — was  ever  struggling 
and  beating  against  the  walls  of  its  cell, 
as  if  determined  to  get  out,  or  to  break 
and  shatter  every  thing  that  was  in  the 
way  of  its  liberty.    Then  the  miseries 


*  It  is  unlucky  that  this  customary  rendering  of 
the  French  Lettres  Ecrite»  a  un  Provinical  par  un 
de  Me8  ^mt«,  conveys  a  wrong  idea,  as  if  the  letters 
wero  a  proiinclal  product,  instead  of  the  contrary. 


which  the  living  man  was  thus  destined 
to  endure  were  vastly  aggravated  by  the 
enormities  of  the  asceticism  which  he 
practiced ;  and  yet,  w^ere  not  these  very 
enormities — was  not  this  hideous  asceti- 
cism itself— a  product  of  the  life-long 
quarrel  between  the  lodger  and  the  lodg- 
ings? 

The  notes  of  the  surgeons  who  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  mortal  re- 
mains are  extant.  This  document  con- 
tains particulars  of  this  sort :  "  The  sto- 
mach and  the  liver  were  withered — shriv- 
eled ;  the  intestines  were  in  a  gangren- 
ous state."  These  derangements  had  no 
doubt  been  induced,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  the  incredibly  absurd  ascetic  practices 
in  which  Pascal  had  persisted — si)ite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  physicians  and 
his  family.  So  it  is  that  the  post-mortem 
of  a  man  who  kills  himself  at  forty  or  fif 
ty,  by  drams  of  gin,  ofiers  to  the  dissector 
nearly  the  same  revolting  appearances  as 
those  that  are  the  product  of  a  life  of  re- 
ligious infatuation  !  As  to  the  head,  the 
appearances  were  indeed  singular.  We 
do  not  profess  to  be  qualified  to  say  wheth- 
er they  are  of  a  kind  that  is  in  an  extreme 
degree  rare.  There  M'ere  no  traces  of 
sutures,  except  the  sagittal ;  the  cranium 
was,  therefore,  in  a  manner  a  solid  un- 
yielding case  or  osseous  helmet  I  As  to 
the  frontal  suture,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
dovetailing  which  takes  place  in  child- 
hood— we  believe,  about  the  eighth  year, 
at  which  time  the  brain  has  reached  its 
final  dimensions — the  natural  closing  up 
of  it  had  been  prevented  by  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  rest  of  the  cranium,  re- 
sulting from  the  absence  of  the  temporal 
sutures ;  and  then  the  wide  gap  had  be- 
come filled  in  with  a  calculus,  or  non- 
natural  deposit,  perceptible  to  the  touch 
on  the  scalp,  and  which  probably  obtruded 
also  upon  the  dura  mater  within,  and  so 
w^ould  be  the  cause  of  intense  suffering 
through  life.  As  to  the  coronal  suture, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  it !  The  brain 
was  of  unusual  size  and  density  —  such, 
in  fact,  as  to  keep  the  sagittal  suture 
open,  in  default  of  the  reUef  afforded 
ordhiarily  by  the  other  sutures.  But,  as 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  Pascal's  death, 
and  of  the  miseries  of  his  later  years, 
there  were  found  within  the  cranium,  and 
at  the  part  opposite  to  the  ventricles,  two 
depressions,  filled  with  coagulated  blood 
in  a  corrupt  state,  and  which  had  pro- 
duced a  gangrenous  spot  on  the  dura 
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tJMter,  Thus  aro  some  bom  to  angitisli, 
beyond  the  reach  of  remeJial  art ;  and 
so  was  it  with  tbis  great  and  burning 
spirit  ;  and  bo  did  Pascal's  frequent  say- 
ing realize  itself  in  lilin  —  La  maladie  est 
I'etat  naturel  des  eliretiens  !  It  may  well 
bo  believed  that,  in  his  case,  tbe  suflbr- 
iiig  to  which  lie  was  born  bad  induced  a 
slate  of  mind  and  temper  commingling 
philosophic  fortitade  with  Chiistian  prin- 
cipie,  and  then  therewith  tbe  ascetic 
mood ;  which  state  of  mind  expressed 
itself  in  many  of  tbe  stem  paradox- 
es, and  the  n It ra- rational  maxims,  wiiich 
abound  in,  and  which,  we  must  confess, 
disfigure,  the  mass  of  Thoughts  now  be- 
ibre  ns. 

I'ascal'a  paradoxes  in  morals,  his  harsh 
and  gloomy  views  of  human  lite,  and  the 
enormities  of  his  personal  mortification, 
what  were  they  but  outward  expressions 
of  the  organic  anguish  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  endure  year  after  year  ?  Thus 
speaks  his  modern  eulogist ; 

"  Pascal  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  relish  of  his  food  :  he  prohibited 
all    ' ... 


ly  died  because  he  forced  the  diseased  stomach 
to  receive  at  each  nioa!  a  certain  amount  of 
alimoBt  —  neither  more  or  less,  whatever  might 
be  be  his  appetite  at  the  time,  or  his  utter 
want  of  appetite.  He  wore  a  girdle  armed 
with  iron  apites,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
drive  in  upon  his  body  (bis  jleshless  ribs)  ns 
often  as  he  thought  himself  in  need  of  such 
admonitions.  What  folly  I  and  yet  how  sad 
is  Euch  a  spectacle  1  how  disheartening  is  it  1 
And  then,  as  to  his  virtues —  they  were  in  a 
sense  virtuesout  of  joint.  His  purity  —  what 
was  it  f  He  was  annoyed  and  offended  if  any 
one  in  his  hearing  might  chance  to  say  that 
they  had  just  seen  a  beautiful  woman  I  He 
rebuked  a  mother  who  permitted  her  own 
children  to  givo  her  their  kisses.  Toward  a 
loving  sister,  who  devoted  herself  to  his  com- 
(brt,  he  assumed  an  artificial  harshness  of 
manner,  for  the  ezjirea  purpote.  as  he  ac- 
knowledged, of  revolting  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion I  This  is  the  man  whoso  wont  it  was  to 
describe  man  as  a  compound  of  greatness  and 
of  wretchedness  1  Thus,  indeed,  did  Pascal 
truly  describe  himself —  great  always,  and  mis- 
erable always  1  Let  us  then  cease,"  says  this 
editor,  "  to  think  of  these  miseries,  and  fix  our 
attention  upon  this  grandeur  —  grandeur,  not 
of  the  intellect  only,  but  of  the  heart  also." — 
Sotet,  p.  29. 

In  estimating,  at  their  just  value,  Pas- 
cal's labors  on  the  aide  of  Christianity, 
and  in  coming  to  think  equitably  of  the 
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causes  which  lessened  so  much  the  actnal 
product  of  these  labors,  it  is  Dccessary  to 
understand  the  degree  to  which  a  mind 
so  powerful  and  so  penetrating  had  suf- 
fered damage  — first,  from  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  physical  conformation  ;  nesd, 
from  hia  too  great  admiration  of  Epicte- 
tus  and  of  Montaigne  ;  then  from  bis  Jan- 
aenist  aectariaoism  ;  then  from  hie  devo- 
tion to  the  Papacy,  wbicli  in  him  was  at 
once  a  logical  and  a  religious  inconse- 
quence, or  iocoberence.  I?  he  bad  not, 
in  these  several  modes,  lost  or  foi-feited 
his  proper  advantage,  it  is  just  conceiva- 
ble that  the  influence  of  his  writings 
upon  the  mind  of  France,  in  that  age, 
would  have  been  of  lasting  and  benefi- 
cial consequence.  At  the  least,  he  might 
have  precluded  the  pos^bility  of  what 
actually  happened,  when  a  sinister  use 
was  made  of  his  reputation  by  the  Ency- 
clopedists of  the  next  century,  llore- 
over,  the  position  be  assumed  on  the 
noted  occasion  of  the  "  miracle  of  the 
holy  thorn*'  becomes  explicable  (or  it  is 
in  some  measure  explicable)  when  we 
fmd  that  he  was  not  able  to  rise  su- 
perior to  the  most  abject  infatuations 
of  the  ascetic  practice.  These  extrava- 
gances are,  of  course,  spoken  of  with 
admiration  by  his  devoted  sister.  To 
reject  every  gratification  of  the  senses, 
to  refuse  every  pleasure,  to  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  might  be  called  super- 
fiuous,  was,  we  are  told,  tbe  one  maxim 
or  sovereign  rule  of  Pascal's  life.  And 
yet  tbis  Bible-reader  had  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  heart ;  and  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it  was  he,  says  his  sister, 
that  if;  in  hia  bearing,  by  chance  any 
passage  waa  quoted  incorrectly,  he  never 
Jailed  to  correct  the  error,  saying :  "  That 
is  not  Holy  Scripture."  Thus  cognisant 
of  the  Heaven-given  principles  and  mles 
of  virtue,  and  thus  Itnowmg  how  that 
rule  was  exemplified  in  the  practice  of 
Christ  and  bis  miniaterv,  be  oonld  so 
grievously  misunderstand  all  t  PanI  bad 
said  :  "  I  know  how  to  be  abased,  and 
I  know  how  to  abound.  I  am  instmot- 
cd  (divinely  inatructed)  both  to  be  falL 
and  to  be  hungry ;  botn  to  abound,  ana 
to  suffer  need."  In  the  face  of  Scripture, 
in  defiance  of  the  divine  example  and 
precepts,  this  strong  logical  mind  oonld 
persuade  itself  to  enact  the  fakir  after 
the  most  outrageous  fashion  I  With  an 
incessant  vigilance  toward  the  senses  and 
the  appetites,  he  absolutely  refused  them 
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the  smallest  satisfaction.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  wonderful  skill,  his  sister  says, 
in  turning  away  his  consciousness.  If  in 
any  instance  the  diet  which  his  maladies 
compelled  him  to  use  was  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  ho  would  not  taste  it — he  swal- 
lowed it  only  !  Never  did  he  utter  any 
such  exclamation  as  this  :  "  This  is  very 
nice." 

Of  a  piece  with   these   frivolous    se- 
verities, and   with  these   pitable  perver- 
sions of  the  nobler  moral  sense,  are  very 
many  of  the  iron-like  cynical  conclusions 
and  the   startling  paradoxes   which   are 
scattered    up     and     down     among    the 
Thoughts^  as  they  now  stand;  and  when 
the  reader  comes  upon  passages  of  this 
class,  he  will  do   well  to  recollect  that 
what  so  much  offends   common-sense  in 
the  writings  of  one  like  Pascal  —  deep 
thinking  and  severely  logical  as  he  was, 
should  be  put  on  one  side,  or  should  be 
thrown  onto  the  heap  of  his  ascetic  mis- 
takes.     Compensated,   in   the   equitable 
balance  of  the  Christian  moralist,  were 
these  damaging  errors  by  the  practice  of 
virtues  which  are  always  admirable.     His 
alms-deeds  reached  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  resources  ;  he  gave  to  the  poor,  daily, 
all  he  could  give;  his  humility,  his  pa- 
tience under  an  extremity  of  suffering, 
and  especially  his  denial  of  that  ambition 
which  never  fails  to  be  present  in  power- 
•ful  minds,  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity, 
and  of  the  sincerity  of  the  surrender  he 
had  made  of  himself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
to  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  fellows. 

Some  however  of  those  instances  of 
extravagance  or  of  paradox  which  occur 
in  his  sister's  narrative,  or  among  the 
JTuMghts^  are  traceable  to  a  very  differ- 
ent source ;  for  they  are  the  product  of 
the  geometric  hardness  of  his  mode  of 
thinking ;  they  are  violences  offered  to 
common-sense  at  the  demand  of  that  logic 
which  sometimes  he  followed  wherever  it 
might  lead  him.  An  explanation  similar 
to  this  is  perhaps  the  best  apology  which 
the  case  admits  of,  in  the  instance  of  some 
of  Jonathan  Edwards's  astounding  affirm- 
ations in  his  Essay  on  Virtue  and  other 
writings.  Common  -  sense  forgotten  — 
Scripture  out  of  view — and  then  the  most 
enormous  of  all  imaginable  conclusions 
may  be  boldly  drawn  from  what  ? — ^from 
"owr  premises  t^^  Alas  for  virtue,  for 
piety  —  for  theism,  for  humanity,  for 
every  thing  fair  and  precious — when  some 
awful  conclusion  is  coming  down  upon  us 


— ^by  right  of  logic,  like  an  express  train 
in  the  dark,  with  its  glaring  red  eyes,  and 
we — on  the  rails  I     Pascal  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  his  loving  sister  that  she  was  guilty 
toward  God  —  was    chargeable  with    a 
crime — if  she  loved  her  brother  with  any 
personal  affection;  and  here,  on  a  page 
before  us,  (324,)  this  geometrician  says : 
"  It  is  an  injtistice  for  any  one  to  be- 
come attached  to  me,  (in  the  way  of  pei*- 
sonal  regard  or  affection,^  although  this 
attachment  be  free  on  their  part,  and  be 
to  them  a  source  of  pleasure.     It  is  so 
because  I  can  not  be  the  end  of  any  one. 
I  possess  nothing  that  can  satisfy  any  one. 
Am  I  not  about  to  die  ?  and  so  the  ob- 
ject of  their  affection  dies  !     As  I  should 
be  blameworthy  if,  in  any  case,  I  made 
what  was  false  to  be  believed,  although  I 
did  it  sweetly,  persuasively,  and  that  the 
belief  itself  was  pleasurable  to  those  who 
entertained  it,  so,  in  like  manner,  am  I 
blameworthy  if  I  make  myself  loved,  or 
if  I  induce  any  of  those  about  me  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  me."     It  what  sense 
was  the  writer  of  a  Thought  like  this,  ac- 
customed to  read  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
behavior  in  the  family  circle  at  Bethany  ? 
But  what  is  Scripture  when  opposed  to 
an  unanswerable  syllogism  I    It  is,  as  we 
may  see  in  a  thousand  instances,  it  is — as 
a  bundle  of  straws !    Volumes  of  absurd 
certainties — of  nonsense  demonstrations, 
have  sprung  from  the  unlucky  usage  of 
applying  terms  proper  only  to  mathemat- 
ical reasoning  to  moral  and  theological 
problems.    What  meaning  can  cleave  to 
to  the  word  injiiiite  in  many  of  its  usual 
applications  ? — as  much  as  to  such  phrases 
as  these — infinite  hhie^  infinite  yellow^  in- 
finitely sweet  or  sour  or  bitter,    Pascal's 
reasoning  was  of  this  sort :  God,  who  is 
infinite,  has  a  rightful  claim  to  the  whole 
of  my  love^  (as  if  love  were  a  quantity  ;) 
therefore  to  set  off  any  portion  of  this 
love,  which  is  finite^  can  be  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  robbery — ^it  is  so  much  love  mis- 
appropriated.   If  Pascal  had  been  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  and  happy  as  such,  he 
would  have  come  to  know  that  love  is — 
not  a  ponderable  mass,  but  a  sunshine, 
which  suffers  no  diminution  in  diffusion. 

It  is  quite  needful,  in  attempting  to 
bring  Pascal  into  his  due  place  on  the 
field  of  Christian  argument,  to  set  off 
from  the  instance  not  a  small  amount  of 
over-statement,  and  of  paradox,  and  of 
cynical  asperity,  which  were  his  disad- 
vantage— firsts  as  a  geometrician   who 
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trusted  far  too  much  to  his  rules,  as  if 
they  could  be  applicable  to  moral  prob- 
lems ;  secondly^  as  an  ascetic,  and  a  coelebs, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  most  fanatical  spe- 
cies of  Romanism  ;  thirdly^  as  the  inherit- 
or of  a  lifelong  anguish  ;  and,  fourthly^ 
as  the  partisan  of  a  persecuted  sect — the 
Jansenists. 

In  advancing  these  necessary  cautions, 
wo  shall,  as  we  think,  have  acquitted  our 


duty  toward  Pascal  in  drawing  the  read- 
er's attention  to  his  genuine  Jhottghts, 
Enough,  then,  of  what  relates  to  the 
man  ;  and  we  now  turn  to  the  theologue 
— the  theist  and  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher ;  or,  in  a  word,  we  look  to  this  great 
mind,  regarding  it  as  the  property  of  the 
modern  religious  community. 

[to  be  concluped.] 


From    the    Edinburgh    Review. 
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Foe  the  last  time  we  prefix  to  our  crit- 
ical labors  a  volume  of  Macaulav's  JTis- 
tory  of  England.  The  last  sounding 
cords  which  the  hand  of  the  great  master 
ever  struck  have  now  reached  the  ear  of 
the  public;  the  hand  is  cold,  and  the 
great  heart  which  inspired  it  has  ceased 
to  beat.  The  country  which  he  loved  so 
well,  the  liberty  which  he  cherished,  and 
the  constitution  which  he  fenced  round 
with  his  eloquence  and  research,  have  lost 
their  ardent  defender.  Over  the  recent 
grave  of  so  great  a  man  criticism  must 
lower  its  tone,  and  even  malice  must  be 
subdued  if  not  silent.  His  powers  were 
great,  his  aspirations  lofty,  his  ends  noble 
and  generous.  Prejudices  and  peculiari- 
ties, as  fall  to  the  lot  of  all,  no  doubt  he 
had ;  but  they  arose  chiefly  from  his  im- 
petuous sense  of  right,  his  disdain  of 
meaner  minds  and  motives,  and  his  wrath 
against  oppression.  When  the  volcano 
once  began  to  work,  the  lava  overflowed 
in  a  torrent  which,  while  irresistible,  was 


*  The  Hintory  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Vol.  V.  By  Lord  Macaulay. 
Edited  by  his  sister,  Lady  Tbeveltan.  London. 
1861. 

77ie  New  Examen ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Evi- 
dence relating  to  certain  Passages  in  Lord  Macatt- 
lay's  History,  By  John  Paget,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1861. 


sometimes  perhaps  undiscrirainating ;  but 
there  was  breadth,  massiveness,  and  gran- 
deur throughout ;  a  noble  example  of 
prodigious  intellect  dedicated  to  the 
purest  and  truest  patriotism,  without  one 
selfish  tinge  to  sully,  or  one  base  ingre- 
dient to  taint  its  influence. 

Macaulay  writes  himself  so  plainly  in 
his  w^orks,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
attempt  any  labored  delineation  of  his 
genius ;  but  as  it  begins  to  recede  from 
the  point  of  vision,  its  radiance  increases. 
Gradually  taking  his  place  among  those 
that  dwell  in  that  Pantheon  in  which  the 
present  world  places  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  he  fills  a  higher  position  than  when 
envious  critics  and  indignant  friends 
w^rangled  over  his  intellectual  conquests, 
and  grudged  or  defended  his  renown. 
Now  that  he  is  gone  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  lost,  and  what  in  our 
day  we  can  not  look  to  have  replaced. 

With  whom  shall  we  rank  him?  -In 
intellectual  power  certainly  with  the  great* 
est.  Neither  the  versatile  Bolingbroke, 
nor  the  wayward,  graceful,  inspired,  and 
impracticable  Burke,  need  have  disdained 
the  comparison.  In  pliancy  and  ease,  Bol- 
ingbroke  surpasses  him,  as  Burke  does  in 
delicacy  of  fancy,  but  in  fertility  of  re- 
source, fire,  and  power,  he  excels  them 
both.    We  choose  these  two  names  as  the 
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greatest  of  the  class  to  which  Macaulay 
properly  belongs — the  literary  statesmen 
of  England.  It  is  needless  to  compare 
him  with  historians  like  Hume  or  Gibbon, 
or  with  political  leaders  like  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  rival  parties.  He  did  not  be- 
♦  long  to  either  order.  His  writings  were 
for  the  most  part  political,  not  philoso- 

Ehical ;  and,  like  those  both  of  Boling- 
roke  and  Burke,  they  derived  their  ten- 
dency and  color  from  his  views  of  public 
and  political  life.  He  was  a  statesman 
writing  of  history.  With  Burke,  indeed, 
he  has  a  strong  affinity  ;  the  same  impetu- 
ous temperament,  the  same  oar  for  sono- 
rous composition,  the  same  delightful  pow- 
er of  abstracting  and  absorbing  the  mind, 
and  the  same  genuine  and  unaffected 
warmth.  But  Burke,  with  all  his  refine- 
ment, has  an  element  of  coarseness  about 
him,  of  which  Macaulay  was  entirely  des- 
titute, and  if  the  touch  of  the  Irish  states- 
man was  freer,  his  drawing  was  not  so 
true.  Burke's  judgment  followed,  Mac- 
anlay's  led,  the  course  of  passionate  and 
intense  emotion,  which  frequently  lured 
the  first  astray,  but  never  beguiled  the 
manly  sense  of  the  last. 

Bolingbroke,  in  capacity  and  power,  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  ambitious  standard  than 
Burke.  But  he  must  be  judged  more  by 
what  he  could  have  done  than  by  what  he 
did.  He  seems,  so  far  as  we  know  him, 
to  have  had,  like  Macaulay,  a  prodigious 
memory,  which  served  him  as  a  store- 
house where  he  found  every  thing  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  letters  or  in  time 
whenever  he  had  occasion  for  it,  and  he 
wielded,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant,  pure, 
and  sparkling  style  of  any  writer  in  the 
language.  He  had  also  an  amount  of 
ability  as  a  man  of  affairs,  with  a  know- 
ledge of,  and  power  of  adaptation  to,  men 
and  things,  to  which  the  two  others  had 
no  pretensions.  But  he  has  left,  after  all, 
only  nominis  umbra — the  shadow,  ill-de- 
fined and  misty,  of  a  mighty  name.  Save 
that  ho  has  in  a  few  tracts,  intended  to 
be  ephemeral,  embalmed  in  the  richest 
words  the  language  could  furnish  some 
grand  muscular  delineations  of  that  con- 
stitution which  he  did  his  best  to  upset, 
nothing  tangible  remains  of  his  genius. 
He  did  nothing,  and  the  fault  lay  not  in 
his  stars  which  he  blamed  so  freely,  but 
in  himself — in  the  coldness,  selfishness, 
and  insincerity  of  his  nature. 

Alongside  either,  Macaulay   holds  his 
place,  nor  does  he  suffer  by  the  contrast. 


Within  his  own  range,  and  it  was  large, 
his  power  was  prodigious.     Gifted  with 
a  force  of  memory  of  the  rarest  kind,  re- 
tentive and  precise   to  a  degree  which 
rendered  pastime  to  him  what  to  most 
men  is  laborious  toil ;  an  extent  of  scholar- 
ship both  cultivated  and  vaned ;  a  glowing 
fancy  which  colored  and  tinted  with  the 
flush  of  poetry  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  learning ;  a  fine  ear  for  rhythm ;  a  true 
pleasure  in  the  roll  and  music  of  words — 
he  brought  these  rare  materials  to  bear 
on  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  his 
country  and  mankind.     In  large  and  sin- 
gle-hearted views  of  public  policy  he  far 
outstrips  either  of  his  rivals.    As  an  ora- 
tor, as  a  deliverer  of  great,  weighty,  pow- 
erful rhetprical  appeals,  we  know  not  any 
one  who  can  be  placed  before  him.    Had 
he  not  been  so  soon  removed,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  physically  disabled  from 
pursuing  his  parliamentaiy  career,  there 
was  no  hight  of  eminence  to  which  he 
might  not  have  attained.    It  is  the  fash- 
ion to  say  he  was  not  a  debater.     We  do 
not  at  all  concur  in  this  estimate  of  him. 
Except  in  practice,  he  had  all  the  qualities 
which  make   up  a  debater  —  quickness, 
ready  wit,  ever  present  resources,  keen 
reasoning,  powerful,  sonorous,  although 
sometimes    ponderous   declamation.    Li- 
deed,  if  his  reputation  in  other  depart- 
ments had  not  been  so  high,  and  if  his 
tastes  had  not  rather  led  him  to  shun  the 
contention  of  political  assemblies  and  to 
prefer  the  retirement  of  his  more  studious 
avocations,  there  is  no  higtit  to  which 
Macaulay  might  not  have  risen  in  the 
arena  of  debate.     His  power,    perhaps, 
was  somewhat  unwieldy  for  the  ordinary 
gladiatorship  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  he  had  versatility  enough  to  have 
overcome  that   defect.    He  showed   on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  aptitude  for 
reply,  and,  above  all,  that  power  of  sway- 
ing large  assemblies,  which   constitutes 
the  true  power  and  efliciency  of  Parlia- 
mentary oratory.    Even  as  it  is,  some  of 
his  recorded  speeches  may  rank  with  the 
greatest  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  very  last  speech  he  ever 
made  in  that  House  had  the  rare  result 
of  converting  a  minority  Into  a  majority — 
indeed  a  very  small  minority  into  an  over- 
whelming majority.      The  question  was 
the  right  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
sit  in  Parliament.     The  bill  which   had 
for  its  object  to  render  that  judicial  func- 
tionary ineligible,  had  passed  the  second 
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reading  without  a  division.  On  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
Macaulay  came  down  and  delivered  one 
of  his  most  weighty  and  effective  orations. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  bill  was 
lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  although  we 
regret  to  say  that  since  that  time  the 
privilege  has  never  been  taken  advantage 
of,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  remains  eligi- 
ble for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Thus  while  alongside  even  the  thunders 
of  Burke,  and  the  vast  influence  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Macaulay  holds  his  place ; 
while  he  was  a  debater  and  an  orator,  a 
scholar  and  a  poet ;  while  he  could  in- 
spire the  fancy  either  in  its  graver  or 
lighter  moods,  impress  the  judgment  and 
warm  the  heart,  he  had  beyond  them 
that  steady  burning  flame  of  patriotism, 
that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  that  strong, 
consistent,  impressive  sense  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  from  first 
to  last,  in  the  midst  of  great  political  ex- 
citement, living  when  great  questions 
were  canvassed  by  strong  heads,  kept 
him  constant  in  his  course.  Liberty  was 
his  earliest  and  was  his  latest  theme. 
The  scorn  of  oppression  and  fraud  and 
falsehood,  sympathy  with  all  struggling 
humanity  against  injustice  and  wrong,  and, 
above  all,  the  honest  pride  of  an  English- 
man in  the  former  contests  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  their  triumphs  and  successes, 
were  the  prevailing  emotions  of  his  mind. 
For  these  he  wrote  and  spoke  ;  to  these 
ends  he  used  all  those  great  stores  of 
learning,  all  those  wondrous  powers  of 
memory  and  reflection,  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  He  wore  his  harness  to 
the  end.  He  fell  in  the  battle.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  future  historians  should  build  the 
structure  of  English  constitutional  histo- 
ry. He  has  not,  alas !  lived  to  complete 
the  great  book  which  he  contemplated. 
He  has  left  us,  after  all,  but  a  mighty 
fragment ;  yet  his  work  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent accomplished.  Time-honored  error, 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  narrow-minded 
intolerance  have  fled  before  the  voice  of 
the  enchanter.  These  mists  and  clouds 
he  has  cleared  away  forever ;  and  although 
the  fabric  remains  an  unfinished  monu- 
ment of  his  genius,  he  has  done  more 
for  British  liberty,  and  for  healthful  po- 
litical feeling  in  his  time,  than  we  need 
hope  for  from  any  other  pen  in  this  gen- 
eration. 

There  is  something  very  touching  and 


melancholy  in  the  fragmentary  volume 
before  us.  Lady  Travelyan  has  done 
her  part  with  great  good  taste  and  dis- 
cretion. She  has  rightly  judged  that 
the  public  would  prefer  to  receive  at 
her  hand  the  last  words  of  the  great 
historian  precisely  as  he  left  them ;  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  this  is  done  is 
so  complete,  the  grand,  sonorous  utter- 
ances are  so  strong  and  powerful  to  the 
last,  and  break  off  with  so  sudden  and 
abrupt  a  fracture,  that  wo  could  almost 
have  told,  even  had  we  not  known,  that 
the  fuUtoned  string  had  snapped  in  an 
instant,  and  that  death  had  found  and 
claimed  his  victim  in  full  career.  To  ouiv 
selves,  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
affecting  in  this  transition  from  life  to 
silence  —  from  vigor  to  the  grave,  which, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  or  a  line  of 
epitaph,  this  volume  suggests. 

It  begins  as  it  ends,  abruptly.  It  em- 
braces in  its  range  the  period  from  the 
rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in 
December,  1C97,  to  the  passing  of  the 
Resumption  Bill  in  the  summer  of  1700  ; 
and  contains  a  suplementary  passage  or 
chapter  of  little  more  than  twenty  pages, 
commencing  with  the  death  of  James  in 
April,  1701,  and  ending  with  the  death 
of  William  in  March,  1702. 

It  Mill  thus  be  seen  that,  although 
the  conclusion  has  been  deprived  of  the 
rounding  and  finishing  touches  of  the 
author,  the  most  essential  portion  of  the 
work  which  Macaulay  proposed  to  him- 
self has  been  accomplished.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  written  the  History  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  James  II.,  "down 
to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living,"  according  to  the 
comprehensive  and  ambitious  design  with 
which  ho  started.  It  soon  must  have  be- 
come obvious  to  himself  that  the  scheme 
which  he  had  sketched  in  his  fertile 
brain  was  beyond  the  physical  powers 
he  could  command.  No  life  could  be 
long  enough,  no  constitution  suflliciently 
vigorous,  to  aftbrd  the  leisure  or  to  sus- 
tain the  labor  which  such  a  task,  to  be 
so  performed,  must  have  put  in  requisi- 
tion. It  was,  however,  within  reasona- 
ble hope,  and  formed  the  limit  of  his 
own  expectation,  that  his  work  might 
have  reached  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  But  much  as  we  have  lost, 
by  the  want  of  his  account  of  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
so    brilliant  both  in  literature    and    in 
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arms,  and    splendid  as,  beyond  doubt, 
would  have  been  the  historical  epic  which 
he    would  have  composed  out  of  Blen- 
heim and   Ramillies,   Swift    and   Atter- 
bury,  Bolingbroke  and  Addison,  the  last 
reign  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the 
first  adherents  of  the  House   of  Hano- 
ver,  the   chief   part   of  his   design   has 
been  achieved.     He  has  written  the  Eng- 
lish history  of  William  of  Orange  in  cha- 
racters deeply  carved   on   our  constitu- 
tion —  never  to  be  obliterated  while  it 
remains.    To   clear  away  the   rust  and 
rubbish  which  time    had    accumulated  ; 
to  scatter  the  mists  and  vapors  of  sub- 
servience  and  party  rancor,  and   time- 
serving philosophy,  wliich  obscured  our 
great  Exodus  from  arbitrary  power  ;  to 
disclose  in  their  massive   grandeur  the 
true  foundations  of  our  present  liberty, 
was  a  task  equal  to,  and  not  too  great 
for,  his  genius  ;  and  this  he  has  perform- 
ed.    As  time    mellows    the    judgment, 
and  distance  combines  more  completely 
the  proportions  of  this  history,  the  vast 
gift  which  he  has  bestowed   upon    his 
country  will  be  the  more  truly  appreci- 
ated.    We  have  not   been  slow,  as  our 
criticism  on  his  last  two  volumes  evinces, 
to  speak  our  minds  freely  on  his  faults 
and   defects  and   prejudices.      But  now 
that  all  is  done,  trying   to   bring  back 
our  minds   and  associations  and  impres- 
sions to   what  they   were  in  1847,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  real  narra- 
tive of  the  Revolution  settlement  dates 
from  this   publication.      The  bones,   in- 
deed, existed    previously,   scattered    up 
and  down   in   recesses   more   or  less  ob- 
scure ;   but   the   life   was    wanting  until 
breathed   into   them   by  his  ardent  and 
courageous  spirit — and  as  long  as  the  me- 
mory of  English  liberty  survives,  we  be- 
lieve these  five  volumes  will  be  regarded 
as  its  noblest  vindication. 

The  characteristics,  indeed,  of  the  three 
publications  vary  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  three  periods  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  The  first  full  of  incident,  ad- 
venture, and  romance  —  the  shaking  of 
thrones,  and  the  agitations  of  society 
which  accompany  changes  of  dynasty — 
afforded  to  his  brilliant  pencil  a  theme 
of  rare  attraction  ;  and  no  one  will  ever 
forget  the  admiration  and  wonder  with 
which  his  opening  volumes  were  perused, 
and  with  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
a  work  was  received  which  united  the 
rarest  accuracy  of  an  historian  to  the 


charms  and  witchery  of  a  romance.  The 
rarest  accuracy  we  may  well  claim  for 
them  ;  for  although  the  world  has  long 
since  forgotten  most  of  the  microscopic 
cavils  with  which  he  was  then  assailed, 
and  although  the  more  shallow  and  dull 
of  his  readers  were  slow  to  believe  that 
truth  could  be  made  more  interesting 
than  fiction,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  came  triumphant  out  of  not  only 
the  more  lofty  crucible  of  opinion,  but 
the  meaner  meshes  and  cobwebs  of  mi- 
nute censors  of  dates,  and  carping  critics 
of  small  facts.  To  some  of  these  we  ad- 
verted in  our  notice  of  the  two  first  vol- 
umes in  1849,  and  further  investigation 
has  only  resulted  in  placing  his  industry 
and  fidelity  as  much  above  those  of  his 
hostile  critics,  as  he  soars  above  all  his 
predecessors  in  lofty  conception  and  com- 
prehensive grasp. 

His  object  was  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  History  of  England  from  the  Revo- 
lution which  should  be  firm  and  stable ; 
to  fix  firmly  in  the  public  mind,  and 
to  illustrate  and  perpetuate  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  countrymen,  the  real 
principles  on  which  our  constitution  was 
foimded,  and  the  importance  as  well 
as  the  glory  of  the  struggle  from  which 
our  political  privileges  arose.  He  had 
seen,  as  we  have  all  seen,  how  easy  it  is, 
when  the  battle  is  over,  to  forget  the 
principle  for  which  the  contending  armies 
fought  in  the  ease  and  security  of  the  vic- 
tory. He  had  seen  those  who  lived  in 
liberty  and  in  peace,  because  their  fore- 
fathers lived  in  strife  and  action,  only  too 
ready  to  recall,  amid  the  constitutional 
privileges  which  we  enjoy,  the  obsolete 
doctrines  of  discarded  prerogative,  and  to 
weep  over  the  woes  of  unworthy  rulers. 
The  theme,  therefore,  which  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  history  profess  to  illus- 
trate, was  the  commencement  of  that 
great  struggle;  and  no  one  can  forget 
with  what  a  trumpet-tone  he  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  British  public,  and  indeed 
of  the  world,  the  great  principles  of  indi- 
vidual and  constitutional  liberty. 

In  these  volumes  he  told,  with  a  spirit 
and  elegance  never,  we  believe,  surpassed, 
the  eventful  story  of  the  Revolution, 
painting  it  in  colors  not  more  brilliant 
than  true.  That  he  created  a  hero  for 
his  theme  out  of  his  materials,  in  no  way 
detracts  from  his  merit ;  as  it  only  implies 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  his  heart 
was  in  his  work,  and  in  the  moral  which 
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he  designed  that  it  should  convey.  His 
devotion  to  William  of  Orange  may,  in 
detail,  partake  somewhat  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  exaggeration  of  that  sort 
which  a  skillful  artist  employs  to  produce 
the  effect  of  life  and  reality.  He  was  the 
center  of  his  historical  picture,  nor  can 
the  most  impartial  lover  of  truth  com- 
plain that  the  light  falls  on  him  advan- 
tageously. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  de- 
voted to  themes  more  varied  in  charac- 
ter, less  exciting,  and  more  difficult  to 
handle.  The  Revolution  was  over.  The 
new  dynasty  had  taken  possession,  and 
inspired  confidence  in  England  and  re- 
spect abroad.  But  the  difficulties  which 
common  dangers  had  smothered,  broke 
out  on  the  return  of  safety  and  order. 
The  scope  of  these  volumes  was  to  re- 
count how  the  foundations  of  constitu- 
tional government  were  laid,  on  the  ruins 
which  the  Stuarts  had  left  behind  them  ; 
how  the  jealousies  incident  to  the  power 
of  a  foreigner  were  met  and  surmounted  ; 
how  the  intrigues  of  the  exiled  family  and 
the  designs  of  France  were  counteracted 
and  baffled — for  how  long  treachery  was 
on  the  eve  of  success,  what  difficulties  it 
caused,  and  what  disasters  it  threatened, 
and  how  in  the  end  it  was  trodden  out 
and  extinguished.  In  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  the  historian,  of  course,  was  ob- 
liged to  encounter  many  topics  of  contro- 
versy, of  smaller  influence,  but  on  that 
account  more  keenly  contested  now,  than 
the  broader  battles  of  Jacobite  and 
Whig.  But  here,  also,  although  the  oc- 
casions for  criticism  were  of  course  more 
numerous,  Macaulay's  power,  knowledge, 
and  brilliancy  have  imparted  an  interest 
and  life  to  his  narrative  which  no  other 
historian  has  attained.  No  doubt  his 
campaigns  are  dull,  and  so,  we  suspect, 
w^ere  the  campaigns  themselves.  But 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  first  cabinet,  the 
rise  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  history 
of  constitutional  finance,  and  many  sub- 
jects of  a  cognate  nature,  are  treated  of 
in  a  style  both  weighty  and  striking, 
fitted  equally  to  attract  the  attention,  to 
impress  the  memory,  and  to  stimulate  in- 
quiry. We  there  are  taught  how  the 
turbid  and  troubled  state  of  the  political 
waters,  the  instability  of  all  public  men, 
the  intrigues  of  most  of  them  with  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains,  and  the  strong, 
sturdy  form  of  parliamentary  supremacy 


cropping  up  amid  the  general  disquietude, 
surround,  perplex,  and  disturb  the  uncon- 
genial mind  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  whose 
thoughts  are  far  away  in  Holland,  and 
whose  cares  and  dreams  are  all  with  the 
ambition  of  France  and  the  balance  of 
power.  Ireland,  too,  has  to  be  conquered, 
Scotland  has  to  be  appeased  and  settled, 
her  Church  to  be  satisfied,  and  her  clans 
to  be  conciliated  or  overawed. 

We  took  occasion,  when  in  the  coarse 
of  our  critical  labors  it  became  our  duty 
to  review  these  volumes,  to  enter  into  va- 
rious discussions  as  to  the  different  views 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  had  maintained  in 
the  course  of  them.  As  he  was  obliged 
to  deal  with  subjects  less  exciting  and 
less  interesting  in  themselves,  to  some  ex- 
tent the  prejudices  of  the  writer  became 
more  apparent  than  they  had  been  when 
his  topics  were  more  general,  and  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  which 
we  entertained  upon  several  questions  on 
which  we  differed  from  his  views.  But 
although  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  great  work,  like  all  others,  was  fiiirly 
susceptible  of  criticism,  we  never  aban- 
doned the  opinion  which  we  formed  at 
first,  that  while  Macaulay  had  added  a 
new  charm  to  history,  and  had  thrown 
over  the  detail  of  facts  all  the  interest  of 
fictitious  narrative,  he  was  not  only  the 
most  eloquent,  but  the  most  accurate,  of 
historians.  It  is  true  that  he  paints  so 
vividly  and  writes  with  so  much  empha- 
sis, that  any  errors  he  does  commit  strike 
more  vividly  than  in  a  duller  and  a  tamer 
style.  And  so  he  has  been  assailed  by 
small  critics  upon  numberless  little  points 
of  very  little  materiality  to  the  general 
scope  or  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  but 
which  have  been  made  the  excuse  for  as- 
saults as  slender  in  their  foundation  as 
they  are  ungenerous  and  unworthy  in 
themselves. 

We  hardly  expected  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  years,  to  have  resumed  any 
topic  of  that  kind.  We  quoted,  in  our 
cnticism  on  the  first  two  volumes,  a  pas- 
sage from  a  coteinporary  periodical, 
which,  with  reference  to  a  few  remarks 
we  are  now  going  to  make,  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  again  to  present  to  our  readers : 

"  We  shall  not,"  (said  a  writer  in  Elaekwoo^n 
Magazine  in  a  critique  on  the  two  first  Tolumot^) 
*'  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  this  very  remark- 
able production,  adopt  the  not  uncommon  prac- 
tice of  reviewers  on  such  occasions.    We  shall 
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not  pretend  to  be  better  informed  on  the  details 
of  the  subject  than  the  author.  We  shall  not 
set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
against  the  study  of  half  a  life-time.  We  shall 
not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the  au* 
thor,  and  having  got  the  clue  to  the  requisite 
information,  proceed  to  examine  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  every  particular  of  his  narrative, 
and  make  in  consequence  a  vast  display  of 
knowledge  wholly  derived  from  the  reading 
which  he  has  suggested.  We  shall  not  be  so 
deluded  as  to  suppose  we  have  made  a  great 
discovery  in  biography,  because  we  have  as- 
certained that  some  Lady  Caroline  of  the  last 
generation  was  born  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
1674,  instead  of  the  eighth  of  February,  1675, 
as  the  historian  with  shameful  negligence 
has  afSrmed ;  nor  shall  we  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  a  journey  down  to  Hampshire  to  con- 
sult the  parish-register  on  the  subject  As  lit- 
tle shall  we  in  fiiture  accuse  Macaulay  of  inac- 
curacy in  describing  battles,  because  on  refer- 
ring, without  mentioning  it,  to  the  military 
aumorities  he  has  quoted,  and  the  page  he  has 
referred  to,  we  have  discovered  that  at  some 
battle,  as  Malplaquet,  Lottum's  men  .Qtood  on 
the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whe  he  says 
they  stood  on  the  lefl ;  or  that  Marlborough  din- 
ed on  a  certain  day  at  one  o^clock,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  did  not  sic  down,  as  is  proved 
by  incontestable  authority,  till  half-past  two. 
We  shall  leave  such  minute  and  Lilliputian,  cri- 
ticism to  the  minute  and  Lilliputian  minds  by 
whom  alone  they  are'ecer  made,  Mr.  Ma^xi/ulay 
can  afford  to  smile  at  aU  reviewers  who  affect  to 
possess  more  than  his  own  gigantic  stores  ofin- 
formatian,^^ 

We  have  made  this  quotation  because 
an  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  re- 
vive the  notion  which  was  so  thoroughly 
exposed  and  refuted  at  the  time,  that 
while  Macaiilay's  history  is  interesting,  it 
is  not  trustworthy.  And,  strange  to  say, 
in  the  very  journal  in  which  these  honor- 
able sentiments  were  expressed,  a  variety 
of  articles  have  appeared  which  have  for 
their  object  to  convey  this  impression  to 
the  public,  and  which  are  now  published 
separately  under  the  somewhat  preten- 
tious title  of  The  New  JEJxamen — a  work 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  our  present  ar- 
ticle. Had  Lord  Macaulay  been  alive,  we 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  replying  to  so  very  superficial  and 
so  very  inaccurate  a  performance.  He 
knew  himself  how  to  deal  with  all  assaults 
of  that  kind  in  a  fashion  which  never  left 
his  adversaries  any  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result  of  their  tourney. 
We  only  call  attention  to  it  now  from  a 
feeling  of  indignation  not  unnatural  at  the 

flhnsy  grounds   on  which  the  assault   is 
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made,  and  the  time  at  which  it  has  ap- 
peared. Probably  the  author,  in  collecting 
and  publishing  these  essays,  had  no  inten- 
tion but  to  promote  historical  truth ;  but 
we  could  only  wish  that  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  historian  whom  he  so  unreserv- 
edly attacks,  a  little  of  his  careful  study, 
clear  appreciation,  and  accurate  research. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr. 
Paget  through  the  various  criticisms 
which  this  volume  contains.  But  we  mean 
simply  to  illustrate  in  a  few  sentences  the 
inconclusive  nature  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  carping  spirit  of  his  work.  He  chooses 
as  the  subject  of  his  depreciatory  remarks 
five  themes — the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  ;  and  he  thinks  he  has  proved 
in  all  these  that  Macaulay  has  committed 
errors,  has  omitted  facts  which  he  might 
have  known,  or  has  stated  facts  which  he 
has  not  verified.  He  thinks  ho  is  unjust 
to  Marlborough ;  he  thinks  that  he  palli- 
ates William  m  his  narrative  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe  ;  he  thinks  that  he  speaks 
with  too  great  bitterness  of  the  Highlands, 
and  paints  them  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
something  like  gall  and  dislike ;  he  tliinks 
that  Claverhouse  was  a  hero,  while  Ma- 
caulay looks  upon  him  as  a  savage ;  and 
he  winds  up  with  the  everlasting  criticism 
on  his  estimate  and  strictures  on  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Well,  if  all  this  were  true,  what  then  ? 
Is  Macaulay  not  a  great  historian,  even 
if  these  thhigs  be  as  Mr.  Paget  pretends 
they  are?  Has  this  critic  no  soul  for  lib- 
erty, no  love  of  his  country,  no  pride  in 
her  contests  for  popular  rights,  that  he 
can  not  appreciate  so  noble  an  offering 
on  the  altar  of  freedom,  because  in  his 
small  researches  he  has  found  a  date 
wrong  here,  or  a  letter  omitted  there? 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  writing  of  fif- 
teen years  of  great  events  can  avoid  some 
casual  slips,  or  be  free  of  some  inclination 
of  the  scale ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  task  to  de- 
preciate and  cry  down  the  greatest  efforts 
of  genius,  and  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
free  men,  because  of  blemishes  and  faults 
such  as  these,  if  blemishes  and  faults 
they  be. 

But  is  the  general  charge  true  ?  Has  it 
any  semblance  of  truth  ?  We  may  judge 
of  Hercules  by  his  foot,  and  of  this  ciitic, 
who  is  no  Hercules,  by  one  or  two  in- 
stances ;  and  those  we  shall  select  will  be 

more  than  sufficient.    At  least  we  are  en- 
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titled  to  require  at  Mr.  Paget'a  hands 
that  he  shall  be  free  from  the  defect 
which  he  bo  bitterly  blames.  And  now 
for  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  illus- 
trations by  which  he  endeavora  to  make 
good  the  attack  which  he  has  with  so 
much  temerity  undertaken. 

As  to  Marlborough,  he  usea  very  strong 
language ;  he  quotes  a  passage — a  strik- 
ing passage  enough — in  which  Macaulay 
charges  Marlborough  wiih  having  betray- 
ed to  the  French  government  the  in- 
tended attack  Dpon  Bi'est  in  1694,  and 
Having  thereby  lured  Talmash  the  admi- 
ral to  an  action,  which  losulted  in  his 
death.  Mac^iulay  says  not  only  that  Marl- 
borough had  betrayed  the  intended  at- 
tack to  the  French,  and  that  thereby  the 
enemy  were  prepared  for  it,  andTalraash's 
life  was  sacrificed,  but  that  Talmash  com- 
plained that  ho  liad  been  led  into  it  by 
treachery,  and  that  this  treachery  was  one 
of  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  villanies 
of  Marlborough.  Mr,  Pnget  says,  that 
he  accepts  "this  passage  as  the  hattle- 
"  ground  on  which  to  decide  the  question 
Eoiv  fer  Lord  Macaulay's  treatment  of 
evidence  entitles  him  to  confidence  as  an 
liistoiian,"  He  then  says:  "The  charge 
may  be  divided  under  four  heads  : 


deeiga  of  the  GoTernmcnt  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Brest,  and  revealed  it  to  James,  and 
through  him  t^  Louis,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  known  it  in  time  to  prepare  for  defense. 

"II.  That  the  inrormation  sn  communicated 
by  Harlborough  enabled  the  French  govern- 
ment to  take  such  steps  and  that  they  did 
thereupon  take  such  steps,  as  rendered  the  ex- 
pedition aboriiT& 

"  III.  That  Talmish  was  by  these  meana  lured 
into  a  snare,  and  to  use  Lord  Hacaulay's  words, 
*  perished  by  the  l>asest  of  all  the  hundred 
vUlaniesof  Harlborough.' 

"  IV.  That  Marlborough  was  thus  the  real 
author  of  the  slaughter  at  Camaret  Bay,  and 
the  murderer  of  Talmash;  his  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  Talmash  as  a  personal  rival,  and  to 
force  himself  back  into  the  senrico  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  possesaion  of  the  important 
and  lucrative  places  from  which  he  hod  been 
discharged  two  years  tiefore. 

"It  is  impossible  to  deepen  the  shadows  of 
'this  picture.  If  it  bo  true,  M&rlbarough  was  a 
monster  of  depravity ;  if  it  be  false,  and  if  it 
4«in  be  shown  that  Lord  Hacuulay  had  before 
li^  Gm  evidence  showing  its  falsehood,  we 
eh«uld  be  sorry  to  put  into  plain  Bnglish  what 
Lord  llacBuIay  must  be  held  to  be  id  the  eati- 
matiaa  of  all  hoaeat  men." 


He  then  proceeds  to  a  professed  exam- 
ination of  the  evidence,  and  sums  np  hj 
saying : 

"It  la  impossible  for  any  Englishman,  it  it 
impossible  for  any  honest  man,  to  rise  from  K 
persual  of  this  attack  upon  Harlborough,  and 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
rests,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion ;"  and  that  "Lord  Uocaulay  is  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  master  of  brilliant  and 
unscrupulous  historical  fiction  that  ever  adorn- 
ed the  language  of  England." 

Well,  these  are  very  strong,  very  fool- 
ish, and  very  unpardonable  worda;  they, 
at  ail  events,  require  strong  facta  to  wap. 
rant  them.  And  what  do  our  readers 
think  is  the  foundation  on  which  so  sweep- 
ing and  so  presumptuous  a  censure  u 
founded?  Does  Wr.  Paget  deny  that 
Marlborough  betrayed  the  intended  at- 
tack to  the  French  government?  Not  at 
all.  Does  he  deny  that  Talmash  thought 
he  had  been  betrayed  ?  Not  in  the  leasL 
He  admits  that  Marlborough  acted  the 
traitor,  that  he  informed  the  French  goT< 
ernment  of  the  design,  that  the  attai^ 
was  made  when  the  enemy  were  bettor 
prepared  than  was  anticipated,  and  that 
Talmash  in  consequence  received  hia  death- 
wound,  and  attributed  his  defeat  to  treadh 
ery  ;  but  he  says  others  were  ascrreat  trw- 
tora  as  Marlborough,  and  that  Godolphin 
had,  prior  to  the  date  of  Marlborough's 
letter,  conveyed  the  same  information  to 
'  the  French  government. 

We  do  not  see  iliat  the  attack  npon 
Marlborough  was  in  any  degree  undeseiT- 
ed,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true.  We  do 
not  feel  the  deepest  indignation  at  Lord 
I  Macanlay.  We  feol  the  deepest  indigum- 
tion  at  his  shallow  critic.  We  think 
every  word  that  Macaulay  snid  was  tho- 
roughly justified.  Marlborough  was  not 
the  less  a  traitor  because  Godolphin  hftd 
betrayed  his  master  before  ;  Mariborongh 
did  not  the  less  most  treacherously  and 
villainously  convey  to  tho  French  govern- 
ment information  in  regard  to  the  attack, 
because  the  French  government  might 
previously  have  had  information  from 
other  quarters.  If  tiie  question  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  Marlborough,  if 
the  question  relate  to  an  attack  npou  thit 
character,  what  could  be  more  base,  or 
what  better  foundation  could  there  be  for 
the  remark  of  Macaulay  that  be  only 
added  one  to  his  hundred  villaniesF 

Mr.  Paget  writes  as  if  Mscaulaj  wen 
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the  first  historian  who  had  taken  this 
view  of  Marlborough's  character,  and  in 
particular  as  if  he,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
vented this  charge,  which  no  honest  man 
can  rise  from  reading  without  indigna- 
tion. But  the  truth  is,  although  Mr.  Paget 
seems  to  know  nothing  of  it,  neither  the 
general  estimate  nor  the  particular  charge 
are  in  any  respect  new.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Macaulay  may  not  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  defects  of 
Marlborough's  character,  or  may  not 
have  painted  these  defects  in  somewhat 
glaring  colors.  We  find  even  in  this  vol- 
nme  that  the  tone  in  which  Marlborough 
is  mentioned  is  considerably  subdued. 
Bat  is  Macaulay  the  inventor  of  this  esti- 
mate of  the  great  general  ?  We  do  not 
indeed  refer  to  the  assaults  which  were 
made  on  him  by  his  enemies.  Swift  said 
of  him : 

*•  Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  things, 
Ye  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings; 
Let  pride  be  taught  by  this  rebuke 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  Duke, 
From  all  his  ill-got  honors  flung, 
Turned  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  sprung." 

This,  indeed,  was  satire,  envenomed 
by  political  and  personal  animosity.  But 
Mr.  Paget  seems  not  to  know  that,  from 
a  far  more  trustworthy  source  than  the  sa- 
tires of  Swift,  the  same  character  of  Marl- 
borongh,  and  the  same  view  of  his  con- 
duct on  this  very  matter,  were  given  to 
the  public  many  years  ago  in  the  calm 
and  judicial  pages  of  Hallam.  In  a  note 
to  the  fifteenth  chaper  of  his  Constitu- 
tional  History  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"As  for  Lord  Marlborough,  he  was  among 
the  first,  if  we  except  some  Scot  renegades, 
who  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
He  had  so  signally  broken  the  ties  of  personal 
gratitude  in  his  desertion  of  the  King  on  that 
occasion,  that,  according  to  the  severe  remark 
of  Hume,  his  conduct  required  forever  after- 
ward the  most  upright,  the  most  disinterested, 
and  most  public-spirited  behavior  to  render  it 
justifiable.  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  it  if 
we  find  in  the  whole  of  this  great  man's  politi- 


cal life  nothing  but  ambition  and  rapacity  in 
his  motives,  nothing  but  treachery  and  intrigue 
in  his  means  I  He  betrayed  and  abandoned 
James,  because  he  could  not  rise  in  his  favor 
without  a  sacrifice  that  he  did  not  care  to  make ; 
he  abandoned  William  and  betrayed  England, 
because  some  obstacles  stood  yet  in  the  way  of 
his  ambition.  I  do  not  mean  only,  when  I  say 
that  he  betrayed  England,  that  he  was  ready  to 
lay  her  independence  and  liberty  at  the  feet  of 
James  II.  and  Louis  XIY. ;  hut  that  in  one 
memordble  instance  he  communicated  to  the 
Court  of  St,  Gcrmains^  and  through  that  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles^  the  secret  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Brcst^  which  failed  in  consequence^ 
with  the  loss  of  the  commander  and  eight  hun- 
dred men,  (Dairy mple.  III.  18.  Life  of  James, 
522.  Macpherson,  I.  487.)  In  shorty  his  whole 
life  was  such  a  picture  of  meanness  and  treach- 
ery y  that  one  must  rate  military  services  very 
high  indeed  to  preserve  any  esteem  for  his 
memoT^y.*^ 


>» 


It  would  be  quite  enough,  to  prove  the 
extravagance  of  this  attack  on  Macaulay, 
to  show  that  it  is  one  equally  applicable 
to  Hallam.  If  Macaulay  has  fiilsitied  his- 
tory on  this  subject,  so  has  Hallam  ;  and 
the  same  plain  English  which  Mr.  Paget 
refrains  from  printing  about  Macaulay, 
would  be  quite  as  justly  insinuated  about 
Hallam. 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  no  one  is 
wrong,  or  even  went  wrong,  about  this 
matter,  excepting  Mr.  Paget  himself.  He 
expends  a  great  deal  of  research  in  proving 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1C94,  Lord  Godol- 
phin  had  betrayed  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment the  design  of  William  to  make 
a  naval  descent  on  Brest ;  that  the  French 
Court  knew  this  from  Godolphin  before 
the  date  of  Marlborough's  letter,  and 
that  William  himself  knew  that  he  had 
been  betrayed.  All  this  is  quite  true,  and 
quite  notorious ;  but  Lord  Macaulay's 
propositions,  even  as  paraphrased  by  Mr. 
Paget,  are  not  the  less,  one  and  all  of 
them,  accurate.  Lord  Godolphin's  treach- 
ery had,  in  point  of  fact,  no  connection 
with  the  defeat  at  Camaret  Bay,  and  the 
information  furnished  by  Marlborough 
was  entirely  new,  and  entirely  the  cause 
of  the  disaster. 
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POEMS      OF      MRS.       SIGOURNET. 


Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney  has  been 
called  the  American  Mrs,  Hemans;  and 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  two 
writers  have  very  much  in  common,  there 
are  certainly  some  productions  of  the  for- 
mer which,  had  we  to  guess  at  their 
parentage,  would  at  once  be  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  the  Voice  of  Spring^  and 
the  Ti'easures  of  the  Deep,  Take  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  the  Coral  Insects  : 

**  Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone, 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone. 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  King ; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the    brcidcers 

rolled. 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold. 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath 

been. 
But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field  ; 
*Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys 

yield ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowers  are 

up; 
There's  a  poison  drop  in  man's  purest  cup ; 
Tiiere  are  foes  that  watch   for  his  cradle 

breath ; 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death? 
With  moldering  bones  the  floods  are  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold. 
And  the  Gods  of  Ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed,  'mid  their  halls  of  glee. 
Hath  earth  no  graves?  that  ye  thus  must 

spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead?" 

Here  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  English  lyrist  seem  plain  enough  to 
swear  to  in  a  court  of  justice.  But,  al- 
though we  often  find,  on  topics  which  sug- 
gest a  similar  train  of  thought,  this  close 
resemblance  between  the  two,  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney  has  a  wider  range  of  subjects ;  and 
in  her  treatment  of  them  has  a  freshness 
and  variety  that  stand  in  very  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  wearisome  monotony 
which  runs  through  the  So?i(/s  of  the  Af- 
fections,   The  American  songstress   can 


also  be  sprightly,  and — at  least,  as  fiir 
her  intention  goes — facetious  and  humor* 
ous;  we  should  not  gather  from  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans  that  she  was 
aware  of  a  joke  having  ever  been  made 
since  tlie  beginning  of  the  world.  But 
this  will  hardly  meet  the  requirements  of 
popular  and  succdfesful  poetry.  The  emo- 
tions of  the  soul,  like  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  must  be  separately  called  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  althougli  we  may  not  often  look 
for  the  Shakspcarcan  genius  that  can  so 
sweep  all  the  chords  of  the  instrument  as 
to  awaken  from  each  of  them  its  befit- 
ting music,  no  mortal  patience  can  stand 
the  everlasting  twanging  of  a  single 
string.  If  to  this  we  add  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Mrs.  Heman's  poetry  was 
hastily  thrown  off  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour,  and  that  she  never  truly  un- 
derstood how  wide  is  the  distance  be- 
tween poetical  feeling  and  poetical  con- 
ception, it  is  not  wonderful  that  witb  the 
exception  of  a  few  lyrics  which  have  be- 
come household  words,  her  effusions  as  a 
whole  are  rapidly  passing  to  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  authors.  Of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's 
poetry  a  far  greater  proportion  will  prob- 
ably remain  ;  but  we  can  not  indorse  the 
wholesale  panegyrics  with  which  her  edi- 
tor introduces  the  volume  before  us.  We 
are  told  that  "  every  printed  poem  in  the 
present  collection  will  leave  its  own  bright 
impression  upon  the  reader's  heart,  with 
just  such  sunshine  and  power  as  must 
leave  him  or  her  without  the  inducement 
to  look  upon  any  other  landscape,  or  listen 
to  any  other  voice."  In  spite  of  thb  high- 
flown  eulogium,  and  the  lawyer-like  preci- 
sion of  language  which  tells  us  that  the 
poetry  will  leave  "  him  or  her**  without  the 
inducement  to  read  any  thing  else,  we  must 
respectfully  submit  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
is  only  one  of  a  very  large  class  oi  reada- 
ble poets.  Many  of  her  pieces  have  great 
merit ;  many  more,  though  pleasant 
enough,  and  not  apparently  lacking  any 
of  the  requisites  of  good  poetry,  induce  no 
desire  for  a  second  ])ersual ;  and  this  we 
regard  as  fatal  to  all  high  pretensions. 


18S2.] 

With  the  metaphysics  of  this  question  we 
do  not  deal;  but  the  reader  can  not  have 
failed  to  notice  the  fact  itself^  that  vast 
quantities  of  published  poetry,  the  pro- 
duction of  elegant,  tasteful,  and  accom- 
plished miDds,  and  in  which  the  most 
ciitical  investigatioD  can  discover  nothing 
tlmt  should  prevent  its  living  for  ages,  is 
yetfiU  to  be  only  the  poetry  of  a  day. 
We  may  read  it  by  the  volume,  or  by  the 
dozen  volumes ;  and  when  we  have  ad- 
mired and  praised  it  we  dare  not  think 
the  world  would  be  much  the  loser  if  it 
was  never  again  heard  of.  But  there  is 
another  poetry,  which  does  not  come  un- 
der this  description ;  poetry  which,  without 
challenging  criticism,  or  asking  our  ap- ' 
probation,  enters  the  heart  at  once,  and 
abides  there  forever.  Wo  read  it,  and 
can  not  forget  it  if  we  would ;  it  inter- 
twines itself  with 
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and  becomes  henceforth  a   part  of  our 
very  existence. 

One  means  of  beguiiing  the  middling 
class  of  poets  into  a  profitless  exuberance 
of  song,  is  the  temptation  presented  by 
blank  verse.  In  this  species  of  composi- 
tion our  American  authoress  deals  some- 
what largely ;  but  it  hardly  needs  to  bo 
observed,  that  no  order  of  poetry  so 
master,  and 
indertake  it 
can  really  do  it  justice.  Lured  by  its 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  rhyme,  and 
by  the  stately  and  imposing  march  of  its 
numbers,  they  too  frequency  forget  that 
the  commonest  inanities  may  be  served  up 
in  this  form,  and  that  the  general  material 
of  a  newspaper  mi^ht  with  small  trouble 
be  done  into  a  moderately  sublime  poem 
by  embodying  it  in  blank  verse : 

"Sorrow  a*  on  the  tea.  A  wom»n  mourns; 
Pale  as  the  little  mitrble  form  she  folds 
Close  in  her  arms,  resistiog  a.11  who  touch 
The  darling  of  her  bosom.  ' '  Twill  awake ; 
It  hath  but  fainted.  Tho  wild,  rocking  sea 
H«lh  made  it  sick.  I  tell  je  't  will  revive. 
Child  I    baby  I    look   on   me  1     'T  will  smile 

aeain.' 
'Tes,  mother,  yes!  but  not  below  the  ski&.' 
Spasm  and    convulsion    seized   her   at    the 

diought 
That  the  dear  idol,  whom  but  yesterday 
She  cradled  from    the  zephyr's  roughened 

breath, 
Alone  must  to  the  unfathomed  depths  go 

down,"  etc  [ 


This  hardly  seems  to  justify  the  editor's 
encomium,  though  it  is  not  given  as  an 
average  specimen — far  from  it — of  tliia 
class  of  Mrs,  Sigourney's  compositions. 

The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  the 
tale  of  Orislea.  Oriska  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Indian  chief.  A  young  French- 
man, coming  into  her  neighborhood  to  , 
traffic,  engages  her  affections,  and  induces  ' 
her  to  become  his  wife ;  and  the  old  chief- 
tain her  father,  at  first  strongly  oppo^fed 
to  the  match,  is  gradually  won  over.  For 
a  time  every  thing  goes  well  with  the  wed- 
ded pair : 

I  "  Their  sweet  bower 

I  Rose  like  a  gem  amid  the  rural  scene, 
O'er-canopiedwith  trees,  where  countless  birds 
;  Caroled  unwearied ;  the  gay  squirrel  leaped, 
And  the  wild  bee  went  singing  to  his  work. 
Satiate  with  luxury. 

Nor  lacked  their  lowly  dwelling  such  device 
or  comfort,  or  adornment,  as  Ihc  hand 
Of  gentle  woman,  sedulous  to  please, 
I  Creates  for  him  she  loves.     For  she  had  hung 
'  Attentive  on  his  lips  while  he  described 

■  The  household  policy  of  prouder  climes; 

I  And  with  such  varied  and  inventive  skill 
j  Caught  the  suggestions  of  his  taste  refined ; 
j  That  the  red  people,  wondering  as  they  gazed 
I  On  curtained  window,  and   on   Bower-crowned 

■  Carpet  and  cushioned  chair,  and  board  arranged 
With  care  unwonted,  called  her  home  the  court 
Of  their  French  prinMss." 

But  this  life  in  the  wilderness  soon  palls 
upon  the  Frenchman's  taste ;  and  alter 
giving  various  evidences  of  decreasing 
affection  for  his  wife  and  home,  he  gives 
her  the  slip,  and  retires  into  Canada. 
There  he  comforts  himself  with  another 
spouse;  but  ere  the  honeymoon  is  well 
over,  the  midnight  slumbers  of  the  bride- 
groom are  broken  by  a  wild  strain  of  mu- 
sic at  his  door;  and  he  conjectures  bnt 
too  truly,  that  for  this  nneitpected  serenad- 
ing he  is  indebted  to  the  forsaken  Oiiska. 
After  a  very  hasty  toilet  he  appears  at  the 
door  and  warns  heroff,  indignantly  rebuk- 
ing her  for  disturbinghia  rest  with  what  he 
calls  her  "wild,  savage  music."  She  re- 
tires, aflerapromise  that  he  will  call  at  her 
lodgings  and  explain  matters.  On  the  sec- 
ond evening  he  makes  his  appearance ;  and 
before  him  arc  Oriska,  her  child,  and  the 
old  chieftain,  his  father-in-law,  who  has 
just  been  overtiken  by  sickness,  and  is 
getting  near  his  end.  Oriska's  proposals 
are  very  moderate  for  so  injured  a  wo- 
man.   She  will  neither  upbriud  him  for 
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his  desertion,  nor  enforce  her  conjugal 
claims  ;  it  shall  be  enough  for  her  if 
he  will  take  her  into  his  establishment 
as  a  servant  of  all  work  —  enough  for 
her  if  she  can  only  be  within  the  sound 
of  his  voice  and  the  echo  of  his  foot- 
steps. The  objections  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  obvious  ;  but  the  simple-heart- 
ed Oriska  only  sees  in  her  husband's 
unqualified  renisal,  that  he  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  The 
old  man,  not  disposed  to  mince  matters, 
gathers  up  his  remaining  energies,  and, 
after  venting  a  terrible  execration  on  the 
faithless  Frenchman,  makes  his  exit.  He 
is  taken  back  to  his  tribe  to  be  buried  ; 
and  Oriska,  after  fulfilling  her  last  duties 
to  the  departed,  steps  with  her  child  in- 
to a  canoe,  and  hastens  to  that  sure  refuge 
from  matrimonial  miseries  —  the  Falls  of 
Niagara. 

The  story  is  unequally  told,  and  it  is 
in  all  respects  far  inferior  to  the  tale 
of  Pocahontas,  Powhatan,  the  king  of 
the  country  where  the  founders  of  Vir- 
ginia first  chose  their  residence,  had  a 
daughter,  at  that  time  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  who  not  only  exceeded  the 
rest  of  her  people  in  countenance  and 
expression,  but  "  for  wit  and  spirit  was 
the  only  nonpareil  of  the  country."  This 
girl,  Pocahontas  by  name,  procured  by 
her  intercession  with  her  father  the  re- 
lease of  a  white  captive,  who  was  just 
about  to  undergo  the  war-club.  When 
the  infant  colony  was  in  danger  of  utter 
extinction  from  the  want  of  food,  she 
managed  to  convey  to  the  fort  every 
few  days  baskets  of  corn  for  the  starv- 
ing garrison.  At  another  time,  by  a  sea- 
sonable warning,  she  saved  them  all  from 
being  massacred  by  the  Indians.  She  was 
eventually  captured  by  the  colonists,  and 
held  as  a  hostage  —  not  a  very  grate- 
ful return  for  her  services,  but  appa- 
rently with  no  worse  object  than  that  of 
bringing  her  father  to  terms,  or  to  get 
from  him  a  largo  ransom.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  new  era  dawned  upon  the  child  of 
the  forest.  She  was  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  she  learned  the  English 
language,  and  finally  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Rolfe  took  place  in  the  church  of 
Jamestown,  Powhatan  and  his  chieflains 
being  present  at  the  ceremony.  Under 
her  new  name  of  Lady  Rebecca,  she 
sailed  with  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  arrived  in 
England.  Attentions  and  hospitality  were 
shown  her  by  persons  of  rank  and  influ- 


ence ;  even  the  King  and  Queen  had  her 
in  honorable  estimation. 

*^  Yet,  amid  the  magic  of  these  regal  walls, 
The  glittering  train,  the  courtier's  flattering 

tone, 
Or  by  her  lord,  through  fair  ancestral  halls, 
Led  on,  to  claim  the  treasures  as  her  own, 
Stole  back  the  scenery  of  her  solitude  : 
An  aged  father,  in  his  cabin  rude, 
Mixed  with  her  dreams  a  melancholy  moan, 
Notching  his  simple  calendar  with  pain, 
And  straining  his  red  eye  to  watch  the  misty 

main. 
Svecet  sounds  of  falling  water,  cool  and  clean, 
The  crystal  streams,  her  playmates,  &r  away 
Oft  did  their  dulcet  music  mock  her  ear, 
As  restless  on  her  fevered  couch  she  lay ; 
Strange  visions  hovered  round,  and  hupings 

high, 
From  spirit-bands,  and  then  her  lustrous  eye 
Welcomed  the  call ;  but  earth  resumed  its 
.      sway, 

And  all  its  sacred  ties  convulsive  twined. 
How  hard  to  spread  the  wing,  and  leave  the 

loved  behind  I" 

When  preparing  to  return  to  her  na- 
tive land,  she  was  taken  sick,  died,  and 
was  buried  at  Gravesend.  Bancroft,  the 
historian  of  the  United  States,  says  that 
"she  was  saved,  as  if  by  the  band  of 
mercy,  from  beholding  the  extermination 
of  the  tribes  from  which  she  sprang, 
leaving  a  spotless  name,  and  dwelling  in 
memory  under  the  form  of  perpetual 
youth." 

"  Like  the  fallen  leaves  those  forest  tribes  have 

fled; 
Deep  'neath  the  tiurf  their  rusted  weapoo 

lies; 
No  more  their  harvest  lifts  its  eolden  head, 
Nor  from  their  shaft  the  stricken  red-deer 

flies; 
But  from  the  far  far -west,  where  holds  so 

hoarse 
The  lonely  Oregon  its  rock-strewn  coarse^ 
While  old  Pacific's  sullen  dirge  replies, 
Are  heard  their  exiled  murmurings,  deep  and 

low, 
Like  one  whose  smitten  soul  departethfoll  of 

woe. 
Forgotten  race,  farewell  I    Your  haunts  we 

tread, 
Our  mighty  rivers  speak  your  words  of  yore. 
Our  mountains  wear  them  on  their  misty 

head, 
Our  sounding  cataracts  hurl  them  to   the 

shore ; 
But  on  the  lake  your  flashing  oar  is  still. 
Hushed  is  your  hunter's  cry  on  dale  and 

hill, 
Tour  arrow  stays  the  eaglets  flight  no  more  ; 
And  ye,  like  troubled  shadows,  sink  to  rest, 
In  unremembered  tombs,  unpitied  and  un- 
•       blessed  I" 
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We  had  marked  for  quotation  several 
of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  minor  poems,  but 
have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  Long- 
fellow excepted,  no  American  poet  is  bet- 
ter known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  content  that  our 
extracts  should  be  less  copious  than  in 
the  case  of  those  with  whom  the  reader 


may  not  be  quite  so  familiar.  Of  all  her 
pieces,  we  should  ourselves  prefer  the 
jFhreweU  of  the  Soul  to  the  J3odi/  —  one 
of  her  earliest  productions ;  one,  however, 
which,  had  she  written  nothing  else,  would 
have  secured  her  a  far  greater  fame  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  a  more  vo- 
luminous  author. 


From    the    British    Quarterly. 


OLD     ICELAND-THE     BURNT     NJAL.* 


Meanwhile  Gunnar,  though  most  up- 
right and  honorable,  becomes  involved  in 
a  bitter  feud  with  Otkell,  who  refuses  the 
atonement  he  is  willing  to  make.  At 
length  Otkell  and  his  friend  set  upon  Gun- 
nar, who,  by  the  aid  of  his  magic  bill,  and 
the  steadfast  courage  of  his  brother  Kol- 
skegg,  slays  eight,  the  other  four  taking 
to  flight.  There  is  a  touching  trait  of  the 
gentleness  of  this  true  hero's  character 
when,  in  his  reply  to  his  brother's  exulting 
remark,  "  Well  hast  thou  avenged  thee 
now,"  he  says :  "  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  by  so  much  the  less  brisk 
and  bold  than  other  men,  because  I  think 
more  of  killing  men  than  they." 

But  Gunnar  is  a  doomed  man.  Again 
and  again  he  is  attacked  by  foemen  bound 
to  avenge  the  death  of  relations  he  had 
killed,  and  again  and  again  he  meets  them 
right  valiantly — in  one  instance  slaying 
fourteen.  Xjal  at  length  counsels  him  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  short  time,  "  lest 
he  should  be  slain  by  the  kinsmen  of 
those  whom  he  had  killed."  He  there- 
fore prepares  for  his  vogage  with  Njal's 
two  younger  sons,  and  bids  farewell  to 
his  household,  who  make  great  lamenta- 
tion. 

"  He  threw  his  arms  round  each  when  he  was 
'boun,'  and  every  one  of  them  went  out  of 
doors  with  him ;  he  leans  on  the  butt  of  his 
spear,  and  leaps  into  the  saddle,  and  he  and 
Kolskcgg  ride  away.     They  ride  down  along 


*  Concluded  from  page  20. 


Markfleet,  and  just  then  Gunnar's  horse  tripped 
and  threw  him  of^  He  turned  with  his  face  up 
toward  the  Lithe,  and  the  homestead  at  Lith- 
end,  and  said :  *  Fair  is  the  Lithe  ;  so  fair  that  it 
has  never  seemed  to  me  so  fair ;  the  cornfields 
are  all  white  to  harvest,  and  the  home  mead  is 
mown;  and  now  I  will  ride  back  home  and 
not  fare  abroad  at  all'  *  Do  not  this  joy  to  thy 
foes,'  says  Kolskegg,  *  by  breaking  thine  atone- 
ment, and  thuu  mayest  be  sure  that  all  will  hap- 
pen as  Njal  has  said.'  *  I  will  not  go  away  any 
whither,'  says  Gunnar,  *  and  so  I  would  thou 
shouldest  do  too.'  'That  shall  not  be,'  says 
Kolskegg." 

So  they  parted.  Gimnar  returned  to 
Lithend,  while  Kolskegg  fared  to  Sweden, 
and  won  great  honor,  and  then,  having 
become  a  Christian,  he  eventually  "  fared 
out  to  Micklegarth,  [Constantinople,]  and 
there  took  service  with  the  Emperor ;  and 
the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was,  that 
he  wedded  a  wife  there,  and  was  captain 
over  the  Varangians,  and  staid  there 
till  his  death-day ;  and  he  now  is  out  of 
this  story." 

"  Now  Gunnar  sits  at  home  that  fall  and 
winter,"  but  his  foemen  are  ceaselessly 
plotting  against  him.  At  length  there 
were  forty  men  in  league  to  waylay  him, 
and  Njal  warns  him  of  his  danger  and 
urges  him  to  have  the  aid  of  his  two  elder 
sons.  *'  I  will  not  that  thy  sons  should  be 
slain  for  my  sake ;  thou  hast  a  right  to 
look  for  other  things  from  me,"  is  Gun- 
nar's  chivalrous  reply;  and  Njal,  full  of 
sad  forebodings,  rides  home.  More  than 
a  twelvemonth  passes  ere  the  murderous 
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intention  of  the  league  is  fulfilled,  and 
then,  one  dark  autumn  night,  while  Gun- 
nar's  men  were  away  finishing  their  hay- 
making, the  band*  set  out,  and  stealthily 
surround  the  house.  Gunnar,  Hallgerda, 
and  his  mother  are  sleeping  in  a  loft  above 
the  hall,  and  roused  by  the  dying  howl 
of  his  faithful  hound,  he  looks  out,  slays 
the  first  that  climbs  up  with  his  stout  bill, 
and  then  makes  a  stout  defense  with  his 
bow,  until  at  length  one  of  his  foemcn 
springs  up  on  the  roof  and  cuts  his  bow- 
string. Gunnar  deals  him  his  death-blow 
with  his  bill,  but  then  asks  Hallgerda  for 
two  locks  of  her  hair,  which,  with  two  of 
his  mother's,  would  twist  into  a  bowstring. 
This  the  vindictive  woman,  reminding 
him  of  the  blow  he  had  formerly  given 
her,  refuses,  and  the  gallant  champion, 
after  a  long  single-handed  combat,  falls 
covered  with  wounds.  "  We  have  now 
laid  low  a  mighty  chief,  and  hard  work 
has  it  been,"  says  Gizur,  *'  but  the  fame 
of  this  defense  of  his  shall  last  as  long  as 
men  live  in  this  land." 

When  the  news  was  made  known,  "  it 
was  ill-spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  his  death  was  a  great  grief 
to  many  a  man."  Wise  Njal  mourned 
greatly,  and  recommended  that  venge- 
ance should  be  taken.  "  They  cast  a  cairn 
over  Gunnar,  and  made  him  sit  upright  in 
the  cairn."  They  would,  too,  have  buned 
his  famous  bill  with  him ;  but  his  sorrow- 
ing mother  declared  that  it  should  not  be, 
but  that  he  alone  should  have  it  who  was 
ready  to  avenge  Gunnar's  death.  She 
also  drove  Hallgerda  away,  saying,  very 
truly,  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  son's 
slaying.  Meanwhile,  the  simple  faith  of 
these  impulsive  Northmen  could  not  ad- 
mit that  he,  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen 
full  of  life  and  energy,  was  lying  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him,  so  the  story 
spread  that  Gunnar  "  was  merry,  for  he 
was  singing  inside  his  cairn."  Much 
doubt  of  this  story  was  expressed  by  the 
more  cautious,  so  at  length  Skarphedinu, 
Njal's  eldest  son,  paid  a  visit  to  Lithend. 
Now  one  evening,  he  was  standing  with 
Hogni,  Gunnar*s  eldest  son,  *'  by  the  cairn 
on  the  south  side.  The  moon  and  stars 
were  shining  clear  and  bright ;  then,  all 
at  once,  they  thought  they  saw  the  cairn 
standing  open,  and  lo  !  Gunnar  had  turned 
himself  in  the  cairn,  and  looked  at  the 
moon.  They  thought  they  saw  four  lights 
burning  in  the  cairn,  and  none  of  them 
threw  a  shadow.    They  saw  that  Gunnar 


was  merry,  and  he  wore  a  joyful  fiice. 
He  sang  a  song,  and  so  loud,  that  it  might 
have  been  heard  though  they  had  been 
farther  off" — a  song  of  exulting  defiance, 
ending  with  the  characteristic  Imes : 

"  I  will  die  the  prop  of  battle, 
Sooner  die  than  yield  an  inch." 

"Such tokens,"  says Skarphedinn, " teach 
us  what  we  ought  to  do  ;"  so  he  promises 
Hogni  to  be  ever  helpful  to  him,  and  the 
son  goes  and  takes  down  Gunnar's  dread- 
ed bill,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  bids  him  avenge  his  &ther 
in  good  earnest.  Forth  tare  the  two 
avengers,  "  and  two  ravens  flew  with 
them  all  the  way."  Four  of  Gunnar^s 
slayers  meet  the  same  fate.  Eventually 
atonement  is  made,  "  and  Hogni  is  now 
out  of  the  story." 

The  history  next  tells  how  gallantly 
Njal's  two  younger  sons  bore  themselves 
in  fight  against  some  Norwegian  Vikings^ 
and  how^,  throughout  the  long  strife,  "they 
were  ever  where  there  was  most  need." 
Here  tliey  meet  the  second  hero  of  the 
stoiy.  "  They  see  ships  coming  from  the 
south,  but  on  that  ship  that  came  first 
stood  a  man  by  the  mast  who  was  clad 
in  a  silken  kirtle,  and  had  a  gilded  helm, 
and  his  hair  was  both  fair  and  thick ;  that 
man  had  a  spear  inlaid  with  gold  in  his 
hand."  This  was  Kari,  the  hero  of  the 
second  part  of  the  story,  as  Gunnar  is  of 
the  first.  He  does  them  good  sei-vice,  and 
together  they  defeat  the  Vikings,  and 
gain  great  spoil ;  and  then  "  they  go  sea- 
roving,  and  every  where  won  the  victory.** 
After  defeating  the  Bang  of  Man,  and  re- 
ceiving rich  presents  from  Sigurd,  Earl  of 
the  Orkneys,  they  at  length  return  to 
Iceland,  and  Kari  marries  Njal's  daugh- 
ter Helga. 

Meanwhile,  news  came  that  there  bad 
been  a  change  of  faith  in  Norway,  and 
many  men  said  it  was  a  strange  and 
wretched  thing  to  throw  off  the  old  &itb. 
Then  wise  old  Njal  said :  "It  seems  tome 
as  though  this  new  faith  must  be  much 
better,  and  he  will  be  happy  who  follows 
this,  rather  than  any  other ;  and  if  those 
men  come  out  hither  who  preach  this  faith, 
then  I  will  back  them  well."  He  went 
often  alone,  away  from  other  men,  and 
muttered  to  himself.  Soon  after,  a  preach- 
or  of  the  new  faith  arrived  from  N  orway, 
Thangbrand  by  name,  a  more  illustrious 
exponent  of  "  muscular  Christianity"  than 
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even  Mr.  Kingsley  could  desired-challeng- 
ing men  to  single  combat,  exorcisiug  the 
most  savage  Baresark  in  the  Lind,  and  by 
the  help  of  his  companion  Gudlief,  "  who 
was  a  great   manslayer,"    carrying   the 
cause  of  Christianity  with  a  high  hand. 
Next  spring  they  set  out  on  their  preach- 
ing mission  ;  they  find  a  man  named  Thor- 
kell,  who  opposes  the  faith  and  challenges 
Thangbrand.     He,  bearing  a  red  cross  on 
his  shield,  encounters  and  slays  him,  and 
then  "Hilderand  all  his  household  took 
upon  them  the  new  faith."     Onward  they 
fare,  and  a  man  named  Sorcerer  Hedinn 
withstands  them ;  so  Gudlief  chases  him, 
gets  within   spear-shot,   and    "  shoots   a 
spear  at  him  and  through  him."     Weath- 
erlid  the  Skald  speaks  against  them ;  so 
Thangbrand   and  Gudlie?  slay  him,  and 
then   they  fare   to    BergthorsknoU,  and 
Njal  and  his  household  "  take  the  faith." 
Strange  does  it  seem  that,  thus  preached, 
Chnstianity  should  have  prevailed  at  all ; 
but  we  find  that  at  the  next  Althing  the 
question  of  change  of  faith  was  brought 
solemnly  before  the  Assembly. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  was  a 
great  strife  ;  at  length  Thorgeir,  "  an  old 
speaker  of  the  law,"  but  a  heathen,  was 
requested  to  decide  for  the  meeting.  He 
seems  to  have  been  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  decision.  "  He 
lay  all  that  day  on  the  ground,  and  spread 
a  cloth  over  his  head,  so  that  no  man 
spoke  with  him ;  but  the  day  after,  men 
went  to  the  Hill  of  Laws,  and  then  Thor- 
geir bade  them  be  silent,  and  listen."  To 
their  great  astonishment,  his  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  new  faith.  "  This  is  the 
beginning  of  our  laws,"  he  said,  after 
having  taken  pledges  that  the  meeting 
would  adhere  to  his  judgment ;  "  all  men 
shall  be  Christian  here  in  the  land,  and 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  leave  off  all 
idol-worship,  nor  expose  children  to  per- 
ish, and  not  eat  horse-flesh."  We  can 
not  help  thinking  that  the  prominence 
here  given  to  so  very  unimportant  a 
usage  as  the  eating  of  horse  flesh,  corrobo- 
rates the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  Odin  religion  was  directly  derived 
from  those  Scythian  tribes  among  whom 
the  horse  was  a  sacred  animal,  and  eat- 
ing horse-flesh  an  act  of  solemn  religious 
worship.  The  keeping  of  "the  Lord's 
day,  and  fast-days,  Yuletide  and  Easter, 
and  all  the  greatest  high  days  and  holi- 1 


days,"  was  also  decreed,  and  "  after  that 
men  fared  home  from  the  Thing." 

Some  years  pass  on ;  Njal  grows  old 
in  years  and  honors  ;  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters marry,  and  he  marries  his  foster-son 
Hauskuld,  to  whom  he  is  much  attached, 
to  the  fair  but  proud  Hildigunna;   and 
the  whole  family  dwell  together  in  such 
love,  that  "  none  of  them  thought  any 
thing  that  he  did  or  said  of  worth,  unless 
the  others  had  a  share  in  it."     At  length 
Valgard  the  Guileful  returns  to  Iceland, 
and  owing  an  old  and  bitter  grudge  to 
Njal,  takes  counsel  with   his  malignant 
son  Mord — who  seems  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  spiteful  Lok — ^liow  he  may,  as  ho 
very  characteristicly  expresses  it,  "  pay 
him  off  by  something  that  will  drag  them 
all  down  to  death  ;  and  this  thou  canst  do 
by  setting  them  by  the  ears  by  tale-bear- 
ing, so  that  Njal's  sons  may  slay  Haus- 
kuld ;  but  there  are  many  who  will  have 
the   blood -feud  after  him,  and  so  Njal's 
sons  will  be  slain  in  that  quarrel."     The 
old  man  shortly  after  dies,  but  the  legacy 
of  vengeance  is  solemnly  bequeathed  to 
the  son,  who  bends  his  whole  power  to 
its  accomplishment. 

The  story  how  Mord  ingratiates  him- 
self alike  with  Njal's  fierce  and  impulsive 
sons,  and  with  the  gentler  Hauskuld  ;  how 
cautiously  he  awakens  suspicions  on  either 
side ;  how  unwillingly  Hauskuld  listens, 
and  how  cunningly  Mord  presses  each  lit- 
tle incident  into  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  is  most  skillfull v  and  dramatic- 
ally  told.  More  than  a  year  passes,  and 
the  coolness  between  Njal's  sons  and  his 
foster  -  son  grows  into  actual  hostility. 
Hauskuld  visits  his  wife's  uncle  Flosi, 
who  warns  him,  and  at  parting  "  gave 
him  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  it  was  embroid- 
ered with  needlework  down  to  the  waist ;" 
so  he  rode  home.  The  winter  passes  away, 
during  which  "  Mord  slanders  Hauskuld 
after  his  wont,  and  has  now  many  new 
tales  to  tell ;"  and  at  length  by  persuad- 
ing Skarjphedinn  that  he  has  received  in- 
sults which  only  blood  can  atone  for,  he 
pledges  him  to  slay  him.  The  manner 
of  this  "slaying"  seems  to  us  to  differ 
very  little  from  a  foul  murder.  The  sun 
has  just  arisen,  Hauskuld  throwing  over 
him  the  rich  cloak  Flosi  had  given  him, 
with  corn-sieve  in  one  hand,  and  sword  in 
the  other  —  how  thoroughly  belligerent 
the  state  of  society  must  have  been — sets 
forth  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  sow- 
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ing  his  field,  Skarphedinn  and  his  band 
fell  upon  him,  and  Hauskuld  receives  his 
death- wound,  meekly  exclaiming:  "God 
help  me,  snd  forgive  you."  ilia  wife 
breathing  vengeance  against  his  murder- 
ers, takes  off  the  embroidered  cloak,  and 
wijjing  off  the  blood  from  the  deadly 
wound,  folded  it  together,  and  laid  it  in 
her  chest.  "  Sorrowful  tidings  are  these," 
said  Kjal ;  **  methinks  it  vere  better  to 
have  lost  two  of  my  sons,  and  that  Haus- 
kuld  had  lived;"  and  truly  "tliis  thing 
touohed  Njal  so  nearly,  that  be  could 
never  8]>eak  of  it  without  shedding  tears." 
The  meeting  at  the  Althing  now  drew 
nigh,  and  pieparations  were  made  for 
prosecuting  Njal'D  sons  ;  and  then  Mord, 
who  had  urged  them  on,  turns  against 
them,  and  calls  on  the  "  nine  neighbors 
who  dwelt  nearest  the  spot,  to  take  wit- 
ness of  Hauskuld's  wounds."  But  money 
atonement  will  not  satisfy  tlic  widow  ;  so 
when  her  uncle  Floai  rides  by  on  his  way 
to  the  Thing,  she  prepares  the  hall  for  him 
and  his  ibllowers,  and  bids  her  hand- 
maidens bring  the  meat. 

"  After  that  Flosi  eat  down  to  the  beird,  and 
bode  men  eat.  Then  Hildigunna  ctune  into 
the  room,  and  went  before  Flosi,  and  threw  her 
hair  off  her  eyes  and  wept  '  Heavy-hearted 
art  thou  now,  kinanoman,'  said  Flosi,  'when 
thou  weepest;  but  stil!  it  is  well  that  thou 
ahouldst  weep  for  a  good  husband.'  'What 
vengeance  or  help  shalll  have  of  thee !' she  says. 
*  I  will  follow  up  thy  suit,'  said  Flosi,  '  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  Uw,  or  strive  for  that  atone- 
ment which  good  men  and  true  shall  sa;  we 
ought  to  have  as  full  amends.'  'Ilauskuld 
would  aveogo  thee,'  she  said,  '  if  he  had  the 
blood-feud  after  thee.'  '  Thou  lackest  not  firm- 
ness,' answered  Flosi,  '  and  what  thou  wantest 
is  plain.'  'Amor  Omoirssonof  Ferwaterwood,' 
said  Hildigunna,  '  had  done  less  wrong  toward 
Thord  Frey's  priest,  thy  father ;  and  yet  thy 
brothers  Eolhcin  and  Egil  slew  him  at  Skaptar- 
fells-Tbiog.'  Then  Hildigunna  went  back  into 
the  hall,  and  unlocked  her  chest,  and  then  she 
took  out  the  cloak,  Flosi's  gift,  and  in  it  HauS' 
kuld  had  been  slain,  and  there  she  had  kept 
it,  blood  and  alt.  Then  she  went  back  into 
the  sitting-room  with  the  cloak ;  she  went  up 
silently  to  Flosi.  Ftosi  had  just  eaten  his  full, 
and  the  board  was  cleared.  Hildigunna  threw 
the  cloak  over  Flosi,  and  the  gore  rattled  down 
all  over  him.  Then  she  spoke  and  said :  '  This 
cloak,  Flosi,  thou  gavcst  to  Hnuskuld,  and  cow 
I  give  it  back  to  thee ;  ho  was  slain  in  il,  and  1 
call  God  and  all  good  men  to  witness,  that  I  ad- 
jure thee  by  all  the  might  of  thy  Christ,  and  by 
thy  manhood  and  bravery,  to  take  vengeance 
for  all  these  wounds  which  he  had  on  his  dead 
body,  or  else  to  be  called  every  man's  daaiard.' 
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I  Flosi  threw  the  cloak  off  bim,  and  borhd  il 
into  her  lap,  and  said:  'Thou  art  the  greatest 

!  hell-hag,  and  thou  wishest  that  we  should  take 

I  that  course  which  shall  be  worst  for  all  of  us; 

I  but  women's  counsel  is  ever  cruel.'  Flosi  waa 
BO  stirred  at  this,  that  sometimea  he  was  blckod- 
red   in   the   lace,  and  sometimes  uhy  pale  as 

J  withered  grass,  and  Bometiniea  blua  aa  death. 
So  Flosi  and  his  men  rode  away." 

Hildigimna'a  solemn  adjnration,  how- 
ever, eventually  produced  its  effect.  Af- 
ter long  consultations  at  the  Thing,  Kj&h 
sons  are  sentenced  to  pay  the  atonement 
for  Hauskuld,  and  the  silver  is  laid  down; 
but  after  an  angry  colloquy  between  flo- 
si and  Skarpliedinn,  "  Flosi  apamed  the 
money,  and  said  he  would  not  toach  a 
penny  of  it ;  he  would  only  have  one  of 
two  things,  either  that  Hauskuld  should 
fiill  unatoned,  or  they  would  have  ven- 
geance for  him."  Flosi  now  anmmona  his 
men  up  to  the  Gre.it  liift.  "  Thia  will  I 
promise,"  said  he,  "  not  to  part  from  this 
quarrel  before  one  of  us  bites  the  dnst  be- 
fore the  othei'.*'  They  then  take  oatbs 
to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  appoint 
Flosi  as  leader,  wlto  directs  that  they  shall 
ride  to  Bergthorsknoll,  fall  on  Njal'ssonc 
with  tire  and  sword,  and  not  tarn  amy 
till  they  are  all  dead. 

Meanwhile,  wise  old  Njal  foretdls  to 
his  sons  that  evil  is  at  band.  Portents 
too  are  seen,  and  Knnolf  Thoratein's  son 
going  out  one  Lord's  day  night,  hesrd  a 
great  crash,  and  looking  toward  the  west, 
"  thought  he  saw  a  ring  of  fiery  hne,  and 
within  that  ring  a  man  on  a  ^ray  horse. 
He  had  a  fl.iming-fire  brand  in  hu  hand, 
he  was  as  black  aa  pitch,"  and  he  sang  ft 
song  ending: 

"  So  fares  it  with  Flosi's  redes 
As  this  flaming  brand  fiics ;" 

and  then  hurled  the  firebrand  east  to- 
ward the  fells,  when  such  a  blase  of 
Sre  leapt  up,  that  ho  could  not  see  the 
fells  for  the  lilnze.  He  tells  this  to  a 
friend,  who  "  said  he  had  seen  the  Wolf's 
Ride,  that  comes  ever  before  great  tid- 
ings." 

When  autumn  came.  Flora  busked  him 
from  the  cast,  and  summoned  all  his  men 
who  had  promised  him  help  and  oomp^ 
ny.  Each  of  tiiera  had  two  horses  and 
good  weapons.  With  a  revolting  feel- 
ing of  Buperatitious  devotion,  "  Flou 
made  them  say  prayers  betimes  on  the 
Lord's  day ;"  and  again,  after  tbey  had 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Kirkby, 
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"  he  bade  all  men  come  into  the  church, 
and  pray  to  God,  and  men  did  so." 
Doubtless,  the  old  faith  of  heathendom 
was  strong  in  them,  although  their  pray- 
ers were  offered  at  a  Christian  altar. 
And  onward  they  went,  a  numerous  and 
well-knit  band,  and  arrived  at  Bergthors- 
knoll  just  as  supper  was  ended.  "  Njal 
stood  out  of  doors,  and  his  sons,  and 
Kari,  and  all  the  serving-men,  and  they 
stood  in  array  to  meet  them  in  the  yard, 
and  there  were  near  thirty  of  them." 
Njal  now  counsels  that  they  should  go 
indoors. —  a  fetal  counsel,  as  Skarphedinn 
points  out  —  but  his  better  judgment  is 
overruled.  "Let  us  stand  by  one  an- 
other well,  brother-in-law,"  he  says  to 
the  gallant  Kari,  as,  foreboding  his  own 
death,  he  goes  into  the  doomed  house. 
**  That  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do," 
replies  Kari ;  "  but  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise doomed  —  well,  then  it  must  be 
as  it  must  be."  "  Avenge  us,  and  we 
will  avenge  thee,  if  we  live  after  thee," 
says  Skarphedinn.  Kari  said  so  it  should 
be. 

"  Now  they  are  all  '  fey,' "  said  Flosi 
exultingly,  when  he  saw  them  enter 
the  house.  So  the  band  close  round  it. 
Njal's  sons  and  Kari,  however,  do  good 
service  with  their  spears  ;  one  man  is 
slain,  and  many  wounded.  At  length 
Flosi  says  :  "  We  have  two  choices  left, 
and  neither  of  them  good.  One  is  to 
turn  away,  and  that  is  our  death  ;  the 
other,  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  that 
is  a  deed  which  we  shall  have  to  an- 
swer for  heavily  before  God,  since  we 
are  Christian  men  ourselves  ;  but  still  we 
must  take  to  that  counsel."  The  cha- 
racter of  Flosi  here  and  throughout  is 
skillfully  drawn.  Compelled  to  take  up 
Hauskuld's  blood-feud,  he  shrinks  back 
from  no  danger  ;  but  still  all  along  his 
better  feelings  struggle  with  his  fiercer  ; 
and  although  he  perceives  the  band's 
only  chance  of  escape  will  be  by  firing 
the  homestead,  he  acknowledges  and  la- 
ments the  necessity.  When  the  roof  is 
set  fire  to,  he  bids  the  women,  the 
chiidreti,  and  the  domestics  go  out,  and 
with  reverential  feeling  for  the  venera- 
ble Njal,  prays  him  to  depart  also.  "  I 
will  not  go  out,"  is  the  answer,  "for 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  little  fitted  to 
avenge  my  sons  ;  but  I  will  not  live  in 
shame."  Flosi  then  entreats  Bergthora 
to .  come  out.  "  I  was  given  away  to 
Njal  young,  and  I  have  prombed  him 


this,  that  we  would  both  share  the 
same  fate,"  is  the  steadfast  reply.  So 
the  aged  couple,  taking  their  grandson 
Thord,  Kari's  son,  who  refuses  to  leave 
them,  "  lay  down  both  in  their  bed,  and 
put  the  boy  between  them.  Then  they 
signed  themselves  and  the  boy  with  the 
cross,  and  gave  over  their  souls  into  God's 
hand,  and  that  was  the  last  word  that 
men  heard  them  utter."  They  are  quick- 
ly suffocated. 

Meanwhile  a  chivalric  strife  ensues  be- 
tween Skarphedinn  and  Kari  as  to  which 
shall  attempt  to  escape,  which  ends  in 
Kari  leaping  from  the  roof,  Skarphedinn 
promising  to  follow  him.  But  the  family 
of  Njal  is  doomed,  and  he  and  his  brothers 
perish.  The  roof  falls  in,  and  now  there 
are  only  smoking  ruins.  "  Men  will  call 
this  both  a  mighty  deed  and  an  ill  deed," 
says  Flosi  sadly  ;  "  but  that  can't  be  help- 
ed now." 

The  new  of  this  outrage  aroused  great 
indignation.  Flosi  and  his  band  were 
compelled  to  flee,  followed  by  the  hue 
and  cry  ;  and  then  search  was  made  for 
Njal's  bones ;  and  lo  I  he  and  Bergthora, 
and  their  grandson,  were  found  wholly 
unburnt.  "  All  praised  God  for  that,  and 
thought  it  was  a  great  token."  They 
found  Skarphedinn,  too,  only  partially 
burnt ;  "  and  all  men  said  they  thought 
it  was  better  to  be  near  him  dead  than 
alive,  for  they  weened  no  man  was  afraid 
of  him."  So  they  carried  the  bodies  to 
the  church,  and  buried  them  with  holy 
rites. 

The  remainder  of  this  most  graphic 
and  spirited  story  tells  how  sternly  Kari 
fulfilled  the  vow  of  vengeance  for  his 
father  and  brothers-in-law  and  young 
son's  death,  to  which  he  had  solemnlv 
pledged  himself.  There  is  a  fine  poeti- 
cal feeling  in  the  dream  of  Flosi,  where 
he  dreams  that  he  saw  a  man 'with  an 
iron  staff  come  out  of  a  cavern,  and 
summon  most  of  his  band,  "  some  soon- 
er, and  some  later,  and  named  them  by 
name."  The  reader  will  be  reminded 
by  it  of  the  solemn  summoning  of  the 
king  and  nobles  doomed  to  die  at  Flod- 
den,  by  the  phantom  heralds  at  Edin- 
burgh Cross — that  tradition  which  Scott 
has  introduced  so  finely  into  Marmion, 
And  signal,  though  not  always  swift, 
vengeance  falls  upon  all  save  Flosi.  In 
this  concluding  part,  the  character  of 
Kari  comes  out  very  finely ;  his  up- 
rightness, his  truthfulness,  his  stern  dc- 
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termination  to  fulfill  the  office  of  avenger, 
]iot  from  love  of  bloodshed,  but  as  a 
bonnden  duty,  together  with  his  kindli- 
ness, render  him  the  true  hero  of  the 
story.  "  There  are  few  men  like  Kari," 
says  Flosi  admiringly  ;  "  and  I  would 
tliat  my  mind  were  shapen  altogether 
like  his.  His  valor,  too,  sui'passes  even 
that  of  Gunnar ;  and  his  sword  '*  Life- 
luller  "  does  more  good  service  than  Guu- 
nar's  magical  bill,  or  Skarphedinn's  ax, 
"the  ogress  of  war."  There  are  mate- 
rials for  a  score  of  spirited  ballads  in  the 
narratives  of  his  vigorous  onslaughts  and 
his  hairbreadth  escapes ;  and  we  follow  his 
wanderings  on  the  land  and  oix  the  sea 
with  an  interest  we  could  scarcely  believe 
it  possible  to  feel  for  the  rude  Northman 
of  nine  centuries  ago. 

Tlie  cause  is  brought  forward  at  the 
Althing ;  and  "  there  had  been  never 
such  a  crowded  Thing  before  that  men 
could  call  to  mind."  The  pleadings  are 
narrated  at  great  length,  and  supply  a 
curious  picture  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Northmen,  and  many  points,  too,  that  sug- 
gest a  singular  coincidence  with  our  ancient 
legal  usages.  But  Kari  sternly  refuses 
all  compensation ;  and  afler  a  fight,  in 
which  two  of  the  Burners  are  killed,  it  is 
awarded  that  Flosi  and  all  the  Burners 
should  go  abroad  into  banishment.  Flosi 
was  to  stay  abroad  three  winters ;  but  the 
four  most  guilty  were  never  to  be  allowed 
to  come  back.  Then  Kari  with  Thorgeir, 
to  whom,  as  one  of  the  most  stalwart 
of  men,  he  had  given  Skarphedinn's  ax, 
rode  eastward,  and  coming  upon  fifteen 
of  the  Buraers,  boldly  summoned  them 
to  battle;  and  dealt  so  gallantly,  that 
"  men  long  kept  in  mind  that  hunting  of 
theirs,  how  they  two  rode  upon  fifteen 
men,  and  slew  five,  but  put  those  ten  to 
flight,  who  got  away."  Meanwhile  Flosi 
prepares  for  going  abroad  in  "  a  big  ship, 
that  will  take  us  all ;"  but  sorely  against 
his  desire,  the  sons  of  Sigfus  determine 
first  to  ride  west,  '*  to  set  their  houses  in 
order."  They  and  their  friends,  eight  in 
all,  prepare  to  depart.  "Bear  in  mind 
my  dream,"  said  Flosi  to  Kettle,  "for 
many  are  those  in  thy  company  who  were 
then  called."  But  naught  foreboding; 
"  they  kissed  Flosi,  who  said  he  and  some 
of  those  who  rode  away  would  not  see 
each  other  more."  Onward  they  rode, 
but  Kari  was  keeping  his  stern  watch, 
and  aided  only  by  Bjorn,  takes  vengeance 
on  six  of  them.     "  1  mean  to  fare  abroad 


after  the  rest,"  said  Kari;  and  strictly 
was  his  promise  fulfilled. 

Flosi  busks  him  for  his  voyage  with  his 
company,  and  after  storm  and  shipwreck, 
find  themselves  at  Fressey,  in  the  Ork- 
neys. He  finds  favor  here  with  Earl  Sig- 
urd, and  there  they  remain.  There  i« 
high  feasting  at  Yule,  and  Earl  Gilli  and 
King  Sigtrygg  are  Sigurd's  guests.  ^ 

"Now  King  Sigtrygg  and  Earl  Gilli  wished 
to  hear  of  those  tidings  which  had  happened  at 
the  Burning,  and  since.  Then  Gunnar,  Lambfs 
son,  was  got  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  a  stool  was  set 
for  him  to  sit  upon.  Just  then  Kari  and  Kol* 
bein  came  to  Fressey  unawares  to  all  men.  Tbcj 
went  straightway  up  on  land,  and  to  the  £arl% 
homestead,  and  came  to  the  hall  about  drinking- 
time.  It  so  happened  Gunnar  was  just  then 
telling  the  story  of  the  Burning.  Now  King 
Sigtrygg  asked :  *  How  did  Skarphedinn  beir 
the  Burning  ?'  *  Well  at  first,  for  a  long  time,* 
said  Gunnar ;  *  but  still,  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
wept  ;*  and  so  he  went  on,  and  every  now  and 
then  laughed  out  loud.  Kari  could  not  stand 
this ;  and  then  he  ran  in  with  his  sword  drawD| 
and  sang  this  song : 

*  Men  of  might,  in  battle  eager, 
Boast  of  Burning  Njal's  abode. 
Have  the  princes  heard  how  sturdy 
Sea-horse  racers  sought  revenge?*  .  .  . 

**So  he  ran  up  in  the  hall,  and  smote  Gunnar 
on  the  neck  with  such  a  sharp  blow,  that  bis 
head  spun  off  on  the  board  before  the  king  and 
the  earls." 

Earl  Sigurd  bids  them  seize  Kari,  and 
kill  him ;  but  Flosi  generously  answers, 
that  he  had  not  done  it  without  cause ; 
^^  he  is  in  no  atonement  with  us,  and  he 
only  did  what  he  had  a  right  to  do."  So 
Kari  walked  away,  and  there  was  no  hue 
and  cry  after  him.  Kol  Thorstein,  "  who 
of  all  the  Burners  had  used  the  bitterest 
words,"  met  a  similar  fate.  He  had  gone 
to  Wales,  and  ^^  had  talked  so  much  witli 
a  mighty  datne,  and  he  had  so  knocked  the 
nail  on  the  head,  that  it  was  all  but  fixed 
that  he  was  to  have  her.  That  same 
morning  Kari  went  into  the  town,  and 
came  where  Kol  was  buying  silver.  Kari 
knew  him  at  once,  and  ran  at  him,  and 
smote  him  on  the  neck;  but  still  he  went 
on  telling  the  silver,  and  his  head  counted 
'  ten '  just  as  it  spun  off  the  body." 

Eventually,  "  fifteen  men  of  the  Burn- 
ers fell  in  Brian's  battle,"  (the  celebrated 
fight  of  Clontarf,  in  which  Earl  Sigurd 
and  King  Brian  were  slain ;)  and  Flosi, 
now  the  sole  survivor,  sets  forth  on  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  fares  back  again  after 
having  received  much  honor,  and  peace- 
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ably  settles  down  in  his  old  homestead. 
Kan,  his  vow  of  vengeance  fulfilled,  also 
sets  forth  on  pilgrimage.  Returning,  he 
"  busked  him  for  Iceland ;"  but  it  was 
late  in  the  season,  and  their  ship  was  dash- 
ed all  to  pieces  near  Flosi's  homestead, 
but  the  men's  lives  were  saved.  "  Now 
they  ask  Kari  what  counsel  was  to  be 
taken  ;  but  he  said  their  best  plan  was  to 
go  to  Swinefell,  and  put  Flosi's  manhood 
to  the  proof.  So  they  went  right  up  to 
Swinefell  in  the  storm.  Flosi  was  in  the 
sitting-room.  He  knew  Kari  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  into  the  room,  and  sprang 
up  to  meet  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  sate 
him  down  in  the  high  seat  by  his  side." 
All  feuds  were  now  forgotten  in  the  joy 
of  that  meeting  ;  Flosi  asked  Kari  to  be 
his  guest  that  winter ;  Kari  consented, 
and  finally  his  marriage  with  Flosi's  niece 
Hildigunna  sealed  their  life-long  union. 
Flosi  and  Kari  lived  to  an  honored  old 
age,  fast  friends,  Flosi  at  length  finding 
his  death  at  sea ;  and  thus  peacefully  and 
pleasantly,  like  a  calm  sunset  afler  a 
stormy  day,  ends  this  most  interesting 
"  Story  of  Burnt  Nial." 

We  have  thus  enaeavored  to  give  an 
epitome  of  this  fine  prose  epic,  but  we 
have  found  it  impossible  adequately  to 
place  before  the  reader  the  skill  with 
which  each  character  is  drawn,  or  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  more  important 
scenes.  Each  character  stands  out  like 
those  in  our  old  dramas,  and  the  dialogue 
in  its  spiritedness,  and  oflen  keen  humor, 
really  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare.  We 
fully  reecho  the  translator's  opinion,  that, 
"  as  a  rounded  whole,  in  which  each  part 
is  finely  and  beautifully  polished,  in  which 


I  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  siory  are 
kept  in  perfect  balance  and  counterpoise, 
in  which  each  person  who  appears  is  left 
free  to  speak  in  a  way  which  stamps  him 
with  a  character  of  his  own,  while  all  unite 
in  working  toward  a  common  end  —  no 
Saga  has  such  claim  on  public  attention  as 
Njal's  Saga." 

As  illustrative  of  our  ancient  ballad- 
lore,  and  even  more,  as  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  society  amon^  us  dui-ing  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we 
have  found  this  venerable  Saga  truly  val- 
uable. Seen  by  its  light,  much  of  the  law- 
lessness which  has  been  charged  against 
our  Saxon  forefathers  becomes  the  rude 
assertion  of  the  right,  in  times  when  law 
was  weak,  of  the  man  himself  to  follow 
out  the  blood-feud,  and  to  take  that  ofiice 
upon  himself  as  a  bounden  duty,  which 
in  later  times  was  the  province  of  the 
law  alone.  Many  peculianties,  indeed, 
of  our  ancient  law-courts  find  an  unex- 
pected illustration  here,  and  in  reading 
the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  Burn- 
ing, in  the  chapter  entitled,  "  Of  the  Dec- 
larations of  the  Suits,"  we  are  greatly 
struck  with  their  similarity  to  those  en- 
joined in  regard  to  the  "  Wager  of  Law,'.' 
in  our  good  city  of  London  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago.  We  heartily 
thank  Dr.  Daseut  for  his  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  volumes.  He  modestly 
contents  himself  with  claiming  merely  a 
foster-father's  care  in  being  the  firet  to 
present  this  venerable  Saga,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  to  the  public ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  in  all  the  admiration  his  foster-child 
receives,  the  foster-father  has  a  just  right 
to  participate. 


>  ^  *   I »  > 


"  Lkt  me  collect  myself/'  as  the  man  ssdd  when  he 
was  blown  up  by  a  powder-mill. 

WHKiT  18  a  lane  very  unlike  an  action  at  law? 
When  you  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

Death  and  to-morrow  are  nerer  here ;  they  are 
either  not  come  or  gone. 

Don't  always  be  troubling  yourself  about  the  ef- 
fect of  what  you  do  and  say — shouting  to  hear  the 
ocho  of  your  own  Toice. 


The  snake's  poidon  is  in  his  teeth ;  the  slanderer's 
in  his  tongue. 

Praise  is  the  handmaid  of  rirtue,  but  the  maid  is 
much  ofUner  wooed  than  the  mistress. 

The  world  doesu^t  know  a  fooPs  infirmities  half  so 
well  as  a  wise  man  knows  his  own. 

Many  minds  are  Mammoth  cayes,  all  underground, 
and  unlighted  but  by  the  torches  of  selfishness  and 
passion. 
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Such  steps  on  the  part  of  an  adversary 
so  superior  in  power,  amply  justified  the 
proposal  of  a  loan,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  army  on  the  Ticino.  But  Count  de 
Cavour  was  too  certain  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause  not  to  found  his  chief  hopes  of 
success  on  the  verdict  of  public  opinion, 
and  when  the  English  government,  alarm- 
ed at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  called 
upon  him  to  state  the  grievances  of  Italy, 
he  drew  up  his  memorandum  of  the  first 
March,  1859,  an  act  of  accusation  against 
Austria  and  her  satellites  no  less  striking 
and  conclusive  than  the  one  aimed  at  the 
Papal  Court  three  years  previously. 
Compared  with  such  a  document,  the  com- 
])laiiits  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  seemed 
those  of  the  wolf  against  the  lamb  in  the 
old  fable;  yet  we  may  fairly  admit  that 
the  alarm  of  the  huge  empire  was  far 
from  being  groundless,  for  despotism  is 
only  secure  so  long  as  its  power  is  un- 
questioned. The  smallest  concession  is 
the  necessary  forerunner  of  a  fall,  and  the 
practical  working  of  a  constitution  in 
any  part  of  Italy  was  the  logical  condem- 
nation of  the  imperial  system ;  so  that 
the  mere  allowing  it  to  exist  was,  in  fact, 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  impotency, 
the  consequences  of  which  could  only 
be  avoided  by  successful  war. 

This  was  the  universal  conviction  on 
either  bank  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po ; 
and  while  Austria  poured  down  her  fron- 
tier battalions,  never  moved  save  in  case 
of  imminent  hostilities,  the  committees 
of  the  National  Society,  secretly  at  work 
in  every  town,  assisted  the  youth  of  all 
the  Italian  provinces  in  their  escape  to 
join  the  royal  army.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  behold  the  noblest  and  wealthiest 
rushing  to  enlist  in  the  ranks,  and  Count 
de  Cavour,  as  ho  received  the  young  vol- 
unteers, hailed  their  arrival  as  the  best 
proof  of  the  approaching  triumph  of  his 
ideas,  for  he  well  knew  how  indissoluble 
is  the  bond  between  those  who  have 
fought  side  by  side.     Piedmont  was  now 

*  Continued  trom  page  11. 


virtually  Italy,  and  this  gave  the  Italians 
and  their  leader  courage  and  patience  to 
look  calmly  on  all  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
England  and  Russia  to  avert  war.  They 
knew  their  hour  was  at  hand,  and  in  his 
certainty  that  it  must  strike,  Count  de 
Cavour  showed  himself  willing  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  to  accept  a  congresBi 
even  to  disarm,  provided  that  condition 
were  made  common  to  both  parties  ;  in 
short,  to  make  every  concession  compati- 
ble %vith  the  independence  of  his  native 
country  which  the  neutral  Powers  could 
reasonably  demand. 

Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  belief  that 
Austria  would  deem  this  moderation  more 
fatal  to  her  interests  than  all  the  risks  of 
war.  On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  Ba- 
ron Kellei-sberg  appeared  at  Turin  with 
the  Austrian  ultimatum,  which  was  of 
course  peremptorily  rejected.  All  doubt 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  Sardinian  army 
was  concentrated  on  the  second  line  oi 
defense  of  Casale,  Yalenza,  and  Alessan- 
dria, so  providently  prepared  for  it.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  in  a  spirited  proclamation, 
called  the  Italians  to  arms ;  the  Sardinian 
Chambers,  with  a  trust  never  before  ac- 
corded either  to  king  or  minister,  suspend- 
ed the  constitution  during  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  that  no  formal  obstfr* 
cle  might  delay  the  taking  of  any  measure 
dictated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case;  and 
Count  de  Cavour — who  though  the  great- 
est of  revolutionists,  not  only  in  spirit 
but  in  fact,  never  admitted  violent  change 
save  as  a  Inst  resource  when  every  other 
had  been  exhausted — called  upon  the  «ot- 
diaant  independent  princes  of  Central 
Italy  to  make  their  election  between  a 
national  policy,  which  might  have  saved 
their  thrones,  and  open  adherence  to 
Austna,  a  summons  to  which  they  suo- 
cessively  answered,  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena  by  repairing  to  the  Imperial 
camp,  the  Duchess  of  Parma  by  a  more 
politic  retreat  into  Switzerland. 

Few  passages  in  modern  history  are 
better  known  than  the  Italian  campiugn 
of  1 859.    The  Austrian  invasion,  the  stoi- 
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cal  patriotism  of  the  Piedmontese  peas- 
gantry,  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the 
marches  and  battles  which  led  to  the  rap- 
id liberation  of  Lombardy^have  all  been 
described  over  and  over  again ;  be  it  rath- 
er our  task  to  tell  what  was  the  life  of 
Count  de  Cavour  during  those  busy  ten 
weeks.  Charged  with  the  four  ministries 
of  war,  marine,  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
interior,  in  addition  to  the  presidency  of 
the  council,  he  seemed  to  multiply  him- 
self to  accomplish  all  the  duties  thus 
heaped  upon  him.  For  years  it  had  been 
his  habit  to  rise  at  ^ve,  or  even  four,  in  the 
morning,  and  only  allowing  himself  the 
occasional  refreshment  of  a  cigar,  or  a  sin- 
gle cup  of  black  coffee,  to  work  uninter- 
ruptedly till  six,  the  hour  of  his  one  daily 
meal,  devoting  the  evening  to  rest,  in  socie- 
ety ;  but  dinner  was  now  often  delayed  till 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  or  else  he  returned  to 
labor  till  past  midnight.  By  this  incessant 
toil,  only  diversified  by  flying  visits  to  the 
eamp,  to  confer  with  his  own  sovereign  or 
the  French  Emperor,  he  contrived  to  dis- 
charge every  task  so  efliciently  that  those 
brought  in  contact  with  him  in  each  ca- 
pacity almost  refused  to  believe  he  had 
any  other  department  to  preside  over. 
All  the  wants  of  the  army  seemed  known 
to  him,  and  were  instantly  provided  for ; 
he  superintended  the  equipment  of  the 
ships  destined  to  join  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Adriatic ;  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs he  kept  the  Sardinian  envoys  abroad 
in  a  position  to  explain  every  step  in  his 
game  to  the  courts  to  which  they  were 
accredited,  and  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
II.  dispatched  an  extraordinary  ambassa- 
dor to  Naples,  to  endeavor  to  induce  the 
young  King,  the  son  of  a  princess  of  Sa- 
voy, to  embrace  a  constitutional  system 
and  the  Piedmontese  alliance,  while  in  the 
Home  Department  he  extended  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Statute  to  Lombardy  and  the 
Duchies,  which,  as  having  voted  their 
union  with  Sardinia  in  1848,  were  pro- 
visionally incorporated  with  the  monar- 
chy, while,  through  the  royal  commission- 
ers sent  to  facilitate  their  participation  in 
the  war,  he  less  directly  influenced  the 
government  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna. 

Such  activity  would  seem  incredible 
were  it  not  a  matter  of  cotemporary  his- 
tory ;  and  even  thus,  it  may  be  a  subject 
of  medical  doubt,  how  long  the  health 
and  faculties  of  any  human  being  could 
have  withstood  such  a  strain  ?  Tet 
harder  still  to  bear  than  even  this  herou- 


I  lean  labor  was  the  shock  that  awaited 
Count  de  Cavour,  when,  in  compliance 
with  a  telegraphic  summons,  he  hastened 
to  head-quarters  at  Desenzano,  and  learned 
the  tidings  of  the  Convention  of  Villa- 
franca.  What  he  then  endured  no  tongue 
can  tell,  for  he  himself  never  fully  des- 
cribed his  feelings,  though  they  might  be 
guessed  from  the  expression  of  agony 
which  would  cross  his  expressive  counte- 
nance at  any  allusion  to  the  hour  in  which 
his  dearest  schemes  seemed  broken  in  the 
midst.  But  whatever  his  grief,  his  reso- 
lution was  promptly  taken  ;  he  could  not 
set  his  hand  to  any  treaty  consecrating 
the  semtude  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
presence  of  Austria  in  Italy  ;  and  as  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  Piedmont 
to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  war  single- 
handed,  he  threw  up  all  his  oflices,  in 
spite  of  the  passionate  entreaties  and  re- 
proaches of  Victor  Emmanuel — entreaties 
and  reproaches  hard  to  resist,  for  his  sove- 
reign was  also  his  friend ;  but  his  sense 
of  right  was  stronger  even  than  affection, 
and  he  only  consented  to  hold  the  seals 
till  his  successors  should  be  appointed. 

The  resignation  of  Cavour  left  the  fhte 
of  the  peninsula  dependent  on  the  firm- 
ness of  the  central  Italians,  but  would 
populations  so  long  oppressed  prove  equal 
to  encountering  such  a  crisis,  deprived  of 
their  trusted  leader  ?  The  first  consola- 
tion that  reached  the  fallen  statesman 
was  a  letter  from  Farini,  then  governor 
of  Modena,  proposing  resistance,  and  the 
creation  of  a  dictatorship  for  that  province 
in  his  own  person.  Count  de  Cavour 
promptly  replied  by  telegraph:  "The 
minister  is  dead — ^the  friend  approves  and 
encourages  you."  Next  came  the  news 
that  Baron  Rioasoli,  who,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Sardinian  commissioner  had 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Tuscan 
provisional  government,  was  resolute  to 
oppose  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  had  summoned  an  elective  assembly 
to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  union  with 
Piedmont ;  and  hencelforth  sure  that  his 
principle  was  right,  and  reposing  as  it  did 
on  the  basis  of  eternal  truth,  had  imbued 
the  minds,  not  only  of  the  thinking  men, 
but  of  the  masses  in  Italy,  and  thus 
founded,  might  defy  the  caprices  even  of 
so  powerful  a  potentate  as  Napoleon  III., 
Count  de  Cavour  retired  to  his  country- 
seat  of  Leri,  near  Vercelli,  there  to  await 
the  day  of  his  return  to  office. 

At  that  villa  he  chiefly  resided  for  the 
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next  six  months,  and  to  one  of  a  less  ner- 
vous and  irritable  temperament,  that  re- 
pose from  official  toil  might  have  been  of 
service,  but  the  same  man  who,  when 
minister,  would  escape  to  Leri  for  a  few 
hours,  there  to  enjoy  himself  with  all  the 
zest  of  a  schoolboy,  discussing  with  his 
steward  the  state  of  his  herds  and  rice- 
grounds,  or  providing  for  the  well-being 
of  his  peasantry,  seemingly  oblivious  that 
politics  even  existed,  now  found  no  rest 
amid  his  once  loved  rural  pursuits,  fretted 
himself  almost  into  fever  at  his  inability  to 
do  more  than  advise  where  he  longed  to 
act,  and  while  the  populations  were  daily 
forwarding  his  views  by  their  wonderful 
intelligence  and  abnegation,  could  ill 
brook  to  see  that  progress  jeopardized  by 
the  moral  cowardice  and  impolicy  of  the 
Piedmontese  ministry,  composed  of  men 
he  himself  had  raised  into  reputation,  who 
now  implored  his  counsel  in  each  difficul- 
ty, to  despise  it  the  moment  the  crisis  was 
past,  and  by  their  abuse  of  the  full  powens, 
voted  by  the  Parliament  in  hb  own  favor, 
tampered  with  that  inviolable  sanctity  of 
law,  respect  for  which  was  with  him  al- 
most a  superstition. 

So  false  a  situation  could  not  endure 
longer  than  the  circumstances  which  had 
created  it.  In  stormy  weather  the  most 
experienced  mariner  holds  the  helm,  and 
scarcely  had  the  Peace  of  Zurich  rendered 
his  resumption  of  power  possible,  than  the 
Italians  became  eager  to  see  it  restored 
to  Count  de  Cavour.  In  January,  1860, 
the  Rattazzi  government  fell  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  errors,  and  the  desire 
of  the  nation  was  instantly  fulfilled.  Few 
]>aused  to  inquire  who  formed  the  Cabi- 
net, it  was  enough  that  the  trusted  minis- 
ter presided  over  it,  and  all  looked  for- 
ward to  great  events.  The  first  care  of 
Count  de  Cavour  was  to  return  to  a  legal 
]x>sition  by  dissolving  the  old  and  con- 
voking a  new  parliament,  to  include 
the  representatives  of  Lombardy ;  his 
next,  to  provide  for  the  prompt  annexa- 
tion of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilia.  Him- 
self convinced  that  hesitations  of  the 
late  ministry  as  to  the  votes  of  the  As- 
semblies rendered  necessary  a  fresh  mani< 
fcstation  on  the  part  of  those  provinces, 
and  privately  warned  that  France  would 
recognize  no  decision  but  that  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  he  provoked  a  secret  confer^ 
ence  with  Baron  Kicasoli  and  Signor  Fa- 
riui,  at  which  was  decided  that  appeal  to 


the  people,  the  brilliant  result  of  which 
is  so  well  known. 

It  was  a  triumphant  day  for  Coant  de 
Cavour  when  he  could  advise  his  sove- 
reign to  accept  those  votes,  and  sum- 
mon the  deputies  of  half  Italy  to  meet 
in  a  single  parliament ;  but,  coincident 
with  the  victory,  storms  and  clouds  arose 
on  other  points  of  the  liorizon.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  transfer  of  Savoj 
and  Nice  to  France  was  to  have  been 
the  price  of  the  total  expulsion  of  Aus- 
tria ;  at  Villafranca  the  claim  was  iiatur> 
ally  abandoned,  but  it  was  revived  on 
the  fusion  of  Northern  and  Central  Ita- 
ly. Did  Count  de  Cavour  unmixedly  re> 
gret  the  pressure  to  which  he  could  but 
yield  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to  assert 
it,  for  though  no  minister  can  ever  will- 
ingly sign  a  treaty  of  cession,  and  in 
this  case  especially,  he  knew  he  must 
overcome  the  natural  repugnance  and 
grief  of  the  King,  and  a  strenuous  pai^ 
liamentary  opposition,  he  was  too  pro- 
found and  subtle  a  statesman  not  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  foilunate  in  bdng 
able  to  discharge  the  debt  of  material 
obligation  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  not 
to  foresee  that  by  claiming  her  own  dis- 
joined provinces  at  the  hands  of  Italy, 
and  annexing  them  in  virtue  of  universal 
suffrage,  France  implicitly  acknowledged 
the  principle  of  Italian  unity,  and  pre- 
cluded herself  from  objecting  to  any 
fusion  henceforward  carried  out  by  the 
same  means.  We  believe  him  to  have 
been  far  more  disturbed  by  the  rising  at 
Palermo,  brought  on  by  accident,  against 
his  most  earnest  wishes,  since  he  thereby 
lost  the  direct  control  of  events  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  chances  of  in- 
sun-ection  were  substituted  for  that  co- 
ordination of  well-organizedforces  to  which 
he  loved  to  owe  the  victory  of  his  ideas. 

The  ibrmation  of  his  army  under  Q&kr 
eral  de  Lamoriciere  had  made  the  Pope 
think  himself  able  to  dispense  with  a 
French  garrison  at  Rome,  and  Count  de 
Cavour  was  aware  not  only  that  the  lat- 
ter was  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
their  departure  would  be  followed  by  a 
joint  attack  on  llomagna  by  the  Papal 
and  Neapolitan  forces,  but  he  also  knew 
the  latter  to  be  so  deeply  imbued  with 
Italiauism,  that  the  very  chiefs  could  not 
be  counted  upon  to  oppose  the  Pied- 
montese soldiers,  whose  victory  and  ad- 
vance southward  would  raise  the  popo- 
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lations,  sweeping  away  the  Bourbon  des- 
potism as  raists  disperse  before  the  morn- 
ing sun.  That  this  plan  was  feasible  we 
can  not  doubt  after  the  autumn  campaign 
in  the  Marches  ;  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  the  expedition  of  Garibal- 
di, in  consequence  of  which  the  French 
remained  at  Rome,  forced  Count  de  Ca- 
vour  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  its  ex- 
ecution. He  could  only  bide  his  time, 
certain  that  the  advent  of  anarchy  must 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  forces  of  tu- 
multuous revolution,  and  restore  the  con- 
trol of  events  to  his  own  hand.  Seeing 
the  frightful  social  and  administrative 
disorganization,  the  culpable  squander- 
ing of  the  public  resources,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  huge  deficit  for  a  well-tilled 
treasury,*  and  of  bands  of  brigands  for 
a  well  -  equipped  and  organized  army, 
whicii  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  brief 

Eassage  of  Garibaldi  at  Naples,  who  can 
lame  Count  de  Cavour,  if,  foreseeing  all 
this,  and  knowing  that — to  borrow  the 
dictum  of  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
spirits  t  of  the  present  century  —  "  peo- 
l>les  perish  from  the  absence  of  authori- 
ty," he  sought  by  a  prompt  annexation 
to  snatch  Sicily,  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
rection^ and  even  at  the  price  of  leaving 
Francis  II.  awhile  longer  on  the  throne, 
to  revert  to  the  system  of  pacific  and 
well-prepared  revolutions  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably  in  Central  Italy.  The 
attempt  was  vain,  for  the  democratic 
flood,  so  unfortunately  let  loose,  had  not 
yet  expended  its  force.  Garibaldi  swept 
(»n  like  a  fiery  meteor,  dissolving  to  its 
primitive  elements  every  object  he  touch- 
ed, sowing  the  storm,  leaving  the  whirl- 
wind to  be  reaped  by  his  successors,  who- 
ever they  might  be,  and  dreaming,  in  the 
intoxication  of  success,  of  attacking  both 
France  and  Austria  with  his  volunteer 
bands. 

Such  madness  was  becoming  too  dan- 
gerous to  the  very  existence  of  Ituly, 
and  Count  de  Cavour  felt  it  must  be  ar- 
rested at  every  hazard.  Happily  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  for  never  did  it 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  statesman  to  take  a 
bolder  resolution  than  that  which  dictated 
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*  100,000,000f.  were  found  at  Naples  when  Gari- 
baldi entered.  In  his  budget  of  this  year,  tlie  Italian 
finance  minister  had  to  meet  a  deficit  of  114,000,- 
OOOf.  on  account  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

f  Paul  de  Flotte :  Speech  in  the  French  Legisla- 
tive AsBembly,  2l8t  May,  1850. 
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the  invasion  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 
The  risks  were  immense,  but  inaction  was 
certain  to  be  fatal,  well  -  timed  temerity 
might  save  all,  and  the  die  was  cast  almost 
at  the  moment  that  Garibaldi  entered  Na- 
ples. Fortune  proved  true  to  the  bravo  in 
soul ;  and  while  the  unexpected  resistance 
of  Capua,  and  the  doubtful  skirmishes  near 
the  Volturno,  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  volunteers,  the  activity  of  tlie  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marches*  enabled  them 
to  reach  the  line  of  that  river,  and  throw 
themselves  between  the  contendinor  forces 
in  time,  not  to  obviate  a  collision  with 
the  French,  as  had  been  the  original  object, 
but  rather  to  save  the  revolution  from  pe- 
rishing through  the  excesses  into  which  it 
had  been  betrayed.  The  audacity  of 
Count  de  Cavour,  well  supported  by  the 
firmness  of  the  parliament,  which,  sum- 
moned to  ratify  or  condemn  his  policy, 
had  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  affirmed 
his  principle  of  unconditional  fusions,  and 
authorized  him  to  accept  any  such  as 
should  be  voted  on  these  terms,  had  thus 
reconquered  in  October  that  control  over 
events  which  had  seemed  to  slip  from  his 
hands  six  months  before  ;  and  despite  his 
own  unwillingness  and  the  evil  influences 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  force  of 
circumstances  obliged  Garibaldi  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  his  own  power  by 
orderinor  the  universal  vote  which  was  to 
hand  Naples  and  Sicilf  over  to  the  royal 
government,  and,  as  soon  as  the  result 
was  known,  to  retire  to  Caprera,  though 
he  did  not  depart  without  giving  a  hist 
sign  of  ill-will  in  his  refusal  to  concur  in 
the  proposed  incorporation  of  his  volun- 
teer army  with  that  of  Northern  Italy, 
unless  on  the  impossible  condition  of  his 
own  appointment  as  absolute  Dictator  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  quite  heedless  of  the  re- 
ply of  the  King  that  the  bestowal  of  such 
authority  belonged  to  the  parliament 
alone,  and  exceeded  the  power  of  any 
ministry. 

The  administration  of  Naples  may  be 
pointed  at  by  his  opponents  as  the  least 
successful  page  in  Count  de  Cavour's  ca- 
reer, yet  his  excuses  are  so  many,  that 
even  his  warmest  admirers  need  not  scru- 
ple to  acknowledge  his  failure.  The 
countrv  was  handed  over  to  him  in  a 
state  of  absolute  anarchy,  its  fortresses 
still  resisting  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  Bour- 

*  The  campaipi  lasted  eighteen  days  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon  to  the  surrender  of  Ancona. 
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bona ;  and  he,  accustomed  to  judge  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  Naples,  while  the  concen- 
tration of  all  power  and  responsibility  in 
himself,  which  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
ministerial  system,  forbade  him  even  a 
short  absence  from  Turin  to  acquire  any. 
Moreover,  let  us  confess  it,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  human — and  to  be  human 
was  an  essential  feature  of  his  greatness — 
if  the  senseless  and  ever-reviving  enmity 
of  Garibaldi,  and  the  unceasing  vitupe- 
ration of  his  friends,  had  not  made  some 
impression  upon  him,  and  inspired  a  cer- 
tain almost  unconscious  prejudice  against 
all  supposed  to  yield  fealty  to  that  party, 
a  prejudice  which  passed  with  far  greater 
intensity  into  the  minds  of  his  own  follow- 
ers. Hence  the  infelicitous  appointment 
as  Viceroy  of  Signer  Farini,  who,  with 
all  his  excellent  qualities,  was  the  last 
man  for  such  a  post,  since  his  very  cha- 
racter and  position  rendered  his  many 
errors  in  it  unavoidable,  and  when  the 
Prince  of  Cariguan  was  at  length  sent  to 
replace  him,  that  nomination  came  too 
late  to  remove  difficulties  it  might  have 
obviated  at  an  earlier  period.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  gloomy  epi- 
sode, the  development  of  which  would 
require  long  statements  of  facts  and  ex- 
planations of  causes,  leading  us  into  di- 
gressions wholly  foreign  to  our  subject, 
since  not  to  Cavour  was  reserved  the  so- 
lution of  the  knotty  Neapolitan  problem. 
His  course  was  nearly  run,  and  we  rather 
tura  to  his  last  appearances  on  the  par- 
liamentary stage  of  his  earliest  public 
triumphs. 

The  elections  had  taken  place  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  1861,  every 
where  proving  singularly  favorable  to 
government,  and  the  parliament  was  for- 
mally opened  on  the  eighteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, but  owing  to  the  delay  necessary  for 
the  verification  of  powers,  business  did 
not  begin  till  the  middle  of  March.  The 
first  bill  presented  was  one  constituting 
the  new  monarchy,  which  passed  the  re- 
presentative chamber  unanimously,  the 
senate  with  but  a  single  dissentient  vote, 
given  at  the  dictate  of  religious  bigotry, 
and  thus  was  the  youthful  dream  of  Ca 
vour  fulfilled  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  first  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  himself  was  the 
great  result  mainly  due.  The  sovereign  had 
assumed  his  new  title,  the  state  was  pro- 
claimed, but  it  was  yet  incomplete,  for 


Rome  the  capital,  and  Venice  the  bulwark, 
were  unrepresented  in  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment, and  on  the  former  and  most  vital 
of  these  questions  Count  de  Cavour  has- 
tened to  explain  his  views.  In  answer  to 
interrogations  he  had  himself  instigated, 
he  expounded  at  length  his  favoiite  theory 
of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  Cona- 
dering  Rome  to  be  the  necessary  metrop- 
olis of  Italy,  he  desired  to  offer  the  Pon- 
tiff, in  exchange  for  his  precaiious  tempo- 
ral power,  sovereign  honors,  and  the  re- 
nunciation by  the  state  of  all  right  of  in- 
terference in  spiritual  affairs,  with  tiie 
hope  that  such  ample  terms,  backed  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  Italian  government 
for  the  safety  and  respect  due  to  the  sa- 
preme  head  of  the  Church,  would  induce 
the  concurrence  of  the  Catholic  Powers, 
and  persuade  France  especiallv  to  with- 
draw her  garrison,  concluding  m  favor  of 
an  order  of  the  day  to  the  same  effect, 
which  was  voted  by.  an  immense  majority. 
These  explanations  were  renewed  in  the 
upper  chamber  a  fortnight  later,  for  Count 
de  Cavour  held  the  thorough  ventilation 
of  a  question  to  be  the  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  its  solution ;  publicity  was  his 
weapon,  as  freedom  his  device,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  in  answer  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan Senator,  Vacca,  who,  after  urging 
the  state  of  Naples  to  be  an  additiond 
reason  for  seeking  to  hasten  the  deliver- 
ance of  Rome,  suggested  the  proclaiming 
a  state  of  siege  in  the  disturbed  frontier 
provinces,  that  he  vehementlv  exclaimed, 
almost  in  the  very  words  he  repeated 
during  the  delirium  of  his  last  hours :  ^^  No 
state  of  siege,  no  exceptional  laws — liber- 
ty must  not  sully  her  cause  by  aasuming 
the  arms  of  tyrants  I" 

The  Roman  debates  were  but  the  holi- 
day tournament ;  the  real  battle  for  power 
between  the  ministry  and  more  advanc- 
ed opposition  must  be  fought  on  other 
grounds ;  and  the  question  of  the  volan* 
tccr,  or  southern  army,  supplied  the  latter 
with  an  endless  theme  of  invective  and 
covert  accusation;  for  the  public  mind 
was  agitated  and  divided  on  this  subject, 
and  unaware  that  the  sullenness  of  Gari- 
baldi had  prevented  a  general  arrange- 
ment, (for  the  ministry  had  been  chary 
of  un vailing  the  errors  of  one  to  whom 
Italy  owed  so  much,)  felt  dissatisfied  with 
the  partial  measures  adopted,  so  that,  to 
secure  them  a  parliamentary  sanctiooL 
Baron  Ricasoli  (whose  lofty  character  ana 
independent  position  gave  him  a  peculiar 
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right  to  be  heard)  proposed,  and  Count 
de  Cavour  accepted,  a  debate  wliich  might 
settle  the  matter  forever. 

The  discussion  of  the  eighteenth  April 
must  long  remain  memorable  in  the  par- 
liamentary annals  of  Italy.     In  reply  to 
the  questions  of  Baron  Ricasoli,  the  min- 
ister of  war  made  a  long  statement  of 
the  forces  of  the  country,  and  explained 
tiie  position  assigned  to   the   volunteers 
by  the  royal  decrees  on  their  organiza- 
tion ;  after  which  Garibaldi,  who  had  tak- 
en ins  sent  that  same  day,  started  up,  and 
reading  from  a  paper,  (previously  prepar- 
ed, alas  I  for  had  the  cruel  words   been 
spoken  in  the  heat  of  debate,  not  writ- 
ten^ the  sting  had  been  less  deep,)  accused 
Cavour  of  being  the  enemy  of  Italy,  the 
would  -  be   fosterer   of  civil    war.      The 
chamber  was  indignant,  his  own  lieuten- 
ants shocked,  and  the  most  fiery  of  them. 
General  Bixio,  earnest  for  conciliation,  im- 
plored the  accuser  to  retract,  the  accus- 
ed to  pardon,  the  unjust  taunt ;  nor  was 
Count  de   Cavour,  though  wounded  to 
ihe   quick,  slow  to  accept  the  proffered 
mediation,  and  for  the  weal  of  Italy  he 
offered  not   merely  forgiveness   but   ob- 
livion, and  joint  labor  in  the  cause  both 
equally  loved,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  he 
called  upon  Garibaldi  to  come  and  grasp 
it  as  that  of  a  patriot,  who,  if  trained  in  a 
different  school,  was  no  less  ardent  than 
himself.      Had  Garibaldi   only   done   so, 
what  evil  might  have  been  averted  !     But 
irresolute,  and  dependent  on  the  opinion 
of  those  immediately  about  him,  he  half 
rose  to  comply,  then  yielding  to  the  whis 
pered   remonstrance   of   Zuppetta,   who 
was  next  him,  again  sat  down.     Cavour 
Kink  back,  struggling  with   fearful  and 
visible  agony  ;  insulted  as  knight,  as  gen- 
tleman, as  patriot,  his  nature  was  one  to 
feel  to  the  very  core  such  a  blow,  coming 
from   such  a  quarter ;  yet  Italy  was  so 
dear  to  him,  that  for  her  sake  he  mastered 
his  passion,  retained  his  wonted  urbanity 
throughout   the   debate,   and   when   the 
large  majority  in  favor   of  government, 
and  the  adherence  of  his  military  lieuten- 
ants to  its  proposals,  had  persuaded  Gari- 
baldi  of  the  necessity  of  reconciliation, 
and  he  sought  it  through  the  intervention 
of  his  sovereign,  Cavour,  too  high-soul ed 
for  rancor,  cheerfully  assented.    But  from 
tliat  hour  he  was  not  the  same.     The 
]K)isoned  shaft  had  reached  his  heart,  the 
wound  closed  outwardly,  but  did  not  heal, 
and  affection  noted  with  sinister  prevision, 


'  that  his  once  bright  eye  was  now  dim, 
and  that  while  he  acknowledged  fatigue, 
he  complained  of  his  inability  to  rest.  As 
if  actuated  by  a  foreboding  wish  to  give 
utterance  to  his  thoughts  on  every  sub- 
ject nearest  to  his  heart,  he  repeatedly 
addressed  the  chamber,  with  even  more 
than  his  wonted  power  and  earnestness, 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
trade,  (his  last  great  speech,)  Venice, 
Rome,  and  the  interests  of  the  exiles  from 
those  cities,  bequeathing  his  words,  as  it 
were,  a  legacy  to  his  successors  and  his 
country. 

The  hour  was  at  hand,  the  knell  was 
about  to  ring.  The  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  was  spent 
as  usual,  amid  the  cares  of  ofiice.  In  the 
afternoon  Count  de  Cavour  appeared  in 
the  chamber,  sustaining  his  part  in  the 
debate  with  all  his  wonted  animation,  re- 
plying to  every  objector  in  his  usual  live- 
ly, half-jesting,  conversational  tone,  but  in 
the  evening  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  It  was  not  the  first,  and 
this  seemed  to  yield,  like  its  predecessors, 
after  two  bleedings,  so  much  so  that  on  the 
thirty-first,  in  spite  of  all  entreaty,  he  in- 
sisted on  transacting  business  with  his 
colleagues,  and  giving  his  usual  audien- 
ces ;  the  result  was  an  excitement  which 
brought  on  a  fresh  attack,  with  new  and 
more  dangerous  symptoms,  conflicting 
with  each  other,  and  indicative  of  various 
maladies,  for  all  of  which  the  pharmacy 
of  Turin  knew  but  one  remedy — the  lan- 
cet. Whether  greater  prudence  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferer,  or  more  skilled  phy- 
sicians, would  have  preserved  so  precious 
a  life,  can  be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  we  may  state  our  own  belief  that 
though  the  method  of  treatment  was 
probably  the  very  worst  that  could  have 
been  selected,  no  other  would  have  been 
more  successful.  Years  of  toil  and  intense 
anxiety  had  strained  to  the  utmost  nerves 
of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  while  a 
most  unhealthy  modi  of  life,  long  fasts, 
alternated  with  abundant  meals,  and 
scarcely  any  physical  exercise,  had  grad- 
ually undermined  health,  and  left  both 
body  and  mind  without  power  of  reaction 
from  any  sudden  or  violent  blow.  That 
blow  was  given  by  the  hand  of  Garibaldi, 
and  the  effort  to  conceal  its  immediate 
effect  was  probably  more  fatal  than  even 
the  shock  itself,  so  that  those  who  knew 
him  best  considered  him  doomed  from  the 
hour  of  the  second  attack,  and  in  the  al- 
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teraate  phases  of  his  malady  only  saw 
the  last  struggles  of  an  exhausted  nature. 
The  multitude  was  naturally  less  clear- 
sighted, and  the  second  of  June,  the 
day  set  apart  in  honor  of  Italian  unity, 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  ordained 
j)omp,  as  Cavour  had  bidden.  Yet  amidst 
their  rejoicings  the  people  did  not  forget 
their  Papa  Camillo,  and  as  days  went  by, 
and  the  well-known  face  and  figure  did 
not  reappear  under  the  porticoes,  anxiety 
grew  deep,  and  vast  crowds  day  and  night 
blocked  up  all  the  streets  leading  to  his 
palace,  standing  for  hours  in  their  silent, 
serried  ranks,  to  learn  the  contents  of 
the  bulletins  constantly  issued.  With- 
in lay  the  sick  man,  on  his  bed  of  death, 
grandly,  calmly,  awaiting  the  fate  he 
knew  to  be  impending.  In  his  occasional 
hours  of  delirium  he  spoke  of  his  country, 
of  her  generals  and  statesmen,  of  her 
hopes  and  her  difficulties,  for,  dying  as  a 
shepherd  in  defense  of  his  flock,  his 
thoughts  were  ever  with  his  people,  but 
not  one  word  of  rancor  or  enmity  fell 
from  his  lips,  for.  there  was  no  hatred  in 
his  heart.  When  he  was  lucid,  he  con- 
versed gayly,  and  even  jested  with  the 
relatives  and  friends  around  him,  discours- 
ing of  agriculture,  the  crops,  silkworms, 
but  above  all  of  Italy,  and  as  the  end 
drew  nigh,  that  theme  more  exclusively 
occupied  his  mind.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fitlh,  he  sent  for  his  parish  priest. 
Father  Giacomo,*  of  the  Franciscan  order 
of  monks,  for  years  his  friend,  and  one  of 
the  dispensers  of  his  numerous  charities  to 
the  poor  of  Turin,  confessed,  and  toward 
night  received  the  sacraments.  His  will 
was  already  signed,  and  having  thus  ful- 
filled his  duties  toward  God  and  man,  he 
dedicated  his  last  hours  on  earth  to  the 
thought  of  his  country.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing he  was  visited  by  his  sovereign,  who 
affectionately  embraced  and  took  leave 
of  him,  a  visit  which  deeply  touched  the 
dying  minister.  To  the  last  his  com- 
manding intellect  remained  bright  and 
clear;  he  looked  steadily  forward  through 
the   mists   which  to   inferior   minds   yet 


*  The  adventures  of  this  worthy  friar  at  Rome  are 
too  recent  to  need  more  than  a  passing  allusion,  but 
ibey  serve  thoroughly  to  refute  the  fable  of  the 
clerical  journals,  insinuating  that  Count  de  Cavour 
at  the  last  hour  repented  the  policy  he  had  pursued. 
We  now  know  beyond  dispute  (even  if  the  statement 
of  Marquis  de  Cavour,  that  no  recantation  was  made 
or  demanded,  had  not  sufficed)  that  he  died  as  he 
had  lived,  with  all  bis  convictions  unshaken. 


seemed  to  hang  over  the  futui*e  of  Italy, 
and  though  not  blind  to  her  dangers,  ex* 
pressed  his  unshakable  faitb  in  her  future 
and  success;  *' Non  temetc,  Pltalia  e 
fatta,"  (fear  not,  Italy  is  made,)  he  said 
to  his  colleague,  Minghetti,  but  an  hour 
before  the  end,  and  his  last  faint  words 
were,  "  Tutto  e  salvo,"  (all  is  safe,)  and 
with  these  yet  upon  his  lips,  the  glorious 
spirit  passed  away  in  the  early  dawn  of 
Thursday,  the  sixth  of  June,  1861,  leaving 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  watching 
that  last  vigil,  bewildered  in  the  excess 
of  their  mingled  admiration  and  grief. 

Who  shall  describe  the  wail  of  all  Italy 
at  this  great  loss  ?  The  shops  and  thea- 
ters were  every  where  closed,  in  every 
church  arose  the  solemn  chant  for  the 
dead,  and  the  population,  all  classes,  high 
and  low,  mingled  together,  and  alike  clad 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  crowded  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Kacred  rite.  Never  ^id 
Turin,  nor  perhaps  any  other  city,  present 
a  spectacle  like  that  on  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral.  After  lying  in  state  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Cavour  palace,  where  it  re- 
ceived the  last  homage  of  the  constituted 
bodies,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  people, 
who  crowded  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on 
those  beloved  features,  the  corpse  was 
borne  on  a  royal  car,  which  had  served  at 
the  obsequies  of  Charles  Albert,  through 
the  principal  streets,  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli,  where  mns$ 
was  to  be  celebrated,  attended  by  both 
chambers,  the  Knights  of  the  Annunciata, 
the  judges,  the  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
and  commercial  corporations ;  the  whole 
garrison  was  under  arms,  the  cannon 
thundered  from  the  hights,  no  pomp  that 
majesty  itself  might  claim  was  wantin^r, 
nor  could  the  pouring  and  incessant  rain 
deter  noble,  citizen,  or  humble  artisan, 
from  walking  bareheaded  in  the  train, 
while  the  women,  with  no  better  protec- 
tion than  their  mourning- vails,  stood  for 
hours  on  the  balconies  to  catch  one 
glimpse  of  the  ])rocession  as  it  passed. 
Turin,  his  native  city,  and  Florence,  the 
Pantheon  of  Italy,  vied  for  the  honor  of 
enshrining  tlie  dead,  to  whom  the  King 
offered  a  resting-place  in  the  royal  sepul- 
cher  of  Supcrga,  that  his  own  bones  might 
one  day  be  laid  beside  those  of  his  great 
minister;  but  all  rivalry  gave  way  before 
the  simple  reply  of  the  Marquis  de  Ca- 
vour, to  whom  these  proffers  were  made, 
that  years  before  his  lost  brother  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  family 
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vault  at  Santena,  near  a  beloved  nephew 
who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Custoza. 
To  that  wish  all  yielded,  Cavour  was  laid 
in  the  spot  he  himself  had  selected,  and 
in  the  little  chapel  of  Santena,  a  simple 
stone,  inscribed  but  with  a  name  and  a 
date,  points  out  to  the  pilgrim  of  genius 
Lhe  last  home  of  him  who  "  made  Italy." 
Thus  lived,  thus  died,  Camillo  Benso  de 
Cavour,    For  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
continuity  and  clearness  of  our  narrative, 
we  have  reserved  to  the  last  our  consider- 
ation of  his  character,  both  as  man  and 
minister.    At  the  present  day,  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  his  outward  appearance  ? 
Engravings,  busts,  and  photographs  have 
made    us    all   familiar   with    the   short, 
square,  fat  figure,  the   deep   chest,  the 
shoulders  broad  as  those  of  an  Atlas,  sup- 
porting the    round,   compact   head,   (in 
which  the  unusual  proportions  of  the  fore 
part  seem  to  trespass  on  the  share  oftener 
allotted  to  face  and  skull,  and  overpower 
the  really  massive  though  short  chin,)  the 
eyes  sparkling  behind  the  eternal  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  and  the  close-shaven 
firm   lips,  on  which  played   a  continual 
smile,  sometimes  in  irony,  far  oftener  as 
the  involuntary  outbreak  of  that  inward 
glee  and  good   humor  which   so   rarely 
failed  him,  even  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances.    Many  of  us  may  have  seen 
him  thus,  under  the  porticoes  of  Turin, 
attired  in  his  simple  brown  coat,  as  he  rap- 
idly (Count  de  Cavour  could  do  nothing 
slowly)  traversed  on  foot  the  short  space 
between  his  home  and  his  office,  hastily 
returning  the  salutations  he  received,  or 
exchanging  a  passing  word  with  a  friend  ; 
or  in  the  chamber,  where  the  restlessness 
to  which  the  activity  of  his  mind  impelled 
him,   was   still   more  visible.    There  he 
was  never  quiet  for  an  instant,  but  was 
constantly  sorting,  examining,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  heaps  of  papers  before  him  ; 
conferring  with    his   fellow-ministers,  or 
different  deputies,  whom  he  summoned  to 
loan  over  his  chair  for  a  brief  eager  chat, 
for  f(iw  indeed  were  the  orators  to  whom 
lie  deigned  to  give  apparent  attention,  and 
he  might  have  been  deemed  unconscious 
of  what  was  going  on,  but  for  tbe  eager 
way  in  which  he  would  rub  his  hands 
when  he  detected  an  opponent  in  a  blun- 
der, or  the  almost  uncontrollable  impa- 
tience with  which  he  tossed  himself  upon 
his  seat  if  one  of  his  own  followers  fell 
into  a  strain  of  reasoning  he  thought  likely 
to  be  injuiious ;  but  that  illusion  would 


soon  have  been  dispelled  when  he  rose  to 
reply.  His  style  of  oratory  was  not  pre- 
cisely eloquence,  but  something  far  more 
business-like  and  practical,  for  he  was  es- 
sentially a  debater.  Continually  on  his 
feet,  he  took  up  the  cudgels  for  every  one 
of  his  colleagues  in  turn ;  he  was  always 
ready  to  correct  any  error,  and  showed 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  each  department  than  the  minister  who 
presided  over  it ;  each  reply  was  short, 
pithy,  often  but  a  few  sentences ;  but  this 
only  served  to  high  ten  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced, when,  on  grand  occasions,  he  took 
a  longer  and  higher  flight.  Yet,  even 
then,  his  manner  can  not  be  ilhistrated 
by  short  quotations.  To  be  judged,  his 
speeches  must  bo  read  at  length,  (and,  if 
well  reported,  they  may  thus  attain  their 
full  effect,  with  which  voice  and  delivery 
had  little  to  do,)  for,  as  in  his  state 
papers,  each  sentence  was  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  one  following  it,  as  if  the 
statement  of  facts  or  ideas  had  been  a 
demonstration  in  mathematics,  and  he  only 
who  has  followed  the  whole  chain  of  rea- 
soning can  legitimately  acquiesce  in  the 
conclusion. 

As  a  colleague,  Count  de  Cavour  was 
often  imperious,  though  in  his  usual  good- 
humored  way.  Not  unconscious  (as  what 
truly  great  ma»  can  be,  after  measuring 
himself  with  others  in  action  ?)  of  his  own 
unrivaled  genius  and  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, he  was  impatient  either  of  slowness 
or  error,  and  firmly  believed  nothing 
could  go  right  without  his  own  supervi- 
sion. This  led  to  his  weakest  point  as  a 
minister ;  for,  so  great  himself,  he  found- 
ed no  school  of  greatness.  He  taught 
men  to  o5ey,  rather  than  to  think^  and, 
alone  in  his  glory,  he  remains  a  model, 
not  a  teacher,  for  so  potent  m\is  the  im- 
press of  his  master  spirit,  that,  while  it 
developed  the  talents  of  all  who  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  him,  it 
robbed  them  of  a  portion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  their  own  minds.  This  concen- 
tration of  all  thought  in  a  single  brain  was, 
perhaps,  essential  to  success,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  of  Italian  re- 
generation ;  but  when  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  to  create,  but  to  organize,  it  be- 
came rather  an  impediment,  and,  though 
Count  de  Cavour  seemed  to  feel  this  him- 
self, the  habit  of  exclusive  selfreliance 
had  become  too  strong  to  be  cast  off. 

But  to  compensate  this  one  weakness, 
how  much  was  there  that  was  unequaled. 
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Deeply  skilled  in  the  politics  of  parlia- 
ment and  parties,  consummate  in  diplo- 
macy, a  minister  of  the  creative  class, 
Count  de  Cavour  was  yet  more  than  politi- 
cian or  diplomatist ;  a  statesman  of  a  type 
of  which  he  is  yet  the  sole  representative, 
though  we  trust  the  future  will  see  many 
struggling  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The 
breaker-down  of  feudalism  and  privilege, 
the  extender  of  religious  liberty  to  Pro- 
testant and  Jew,  the  creator  of  a  state,  he 
yet  looked  upon  all  these  measures  as 
means  to  an  ulterior  end — the  well-being 
of  the  nation.  The  removal  of  custom 
barriers,  the  extension  of  railroads,  the 
erection  of  manufactories,  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  education,  and  agri- 
culture —  these  were  the  objects  that  re- 
joiced his  very  soul.  With  all  the  daring 
and  self-dependence  of  an  aristocrat,  he 
united  the  acquirements  of  a  mathema- 
tician, an  engineer,  and  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist, without  the  exclusiveness  en- 
gendered by  pursuing  any  of  these  call- 
ings as  a  profession.  "  The  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number"  was  what 
he  sought  to  promote,  whether  as  writer, 
speculator,  landowner,  or  minister;  and 
great  as  his  fame  must  ever  be  as  the 
f()under  of  Italy,  we  doubt  whether  pos- 
terity will  not  still  more  admire  the  fore- 
sight which,  overlooking  dynastic  al- 
liances and  political  conventions,  could,  so 
early  as  1851  and  1852,  discover  commer- 
cial treaties  and  the  intimate  relations  that 
spring  from  them  to  be  the  only  true  bonds 
between  peoples,  and,  by  uniting  little 
Piedmont  on  that  basis  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  West,  devise  the 
means  for  endowing  all  Italy  with  law 
and  liberty,  with  the  right  of  imrestrain- 
cd  political,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
development. 

The  portrait  of  the  minister  is  engraved 
for  all  time  on  the  tablets  of  history  ;  but 
the  memory  of  the  man,  though  it  holds 
a  dearer  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him,  would  pass  away  with  them ; 
and,  as  if  to  retain  its  evanescent  image, 
many  a  page  has  already  been  penned  to 
lecord  personal  peculiarities,  or  character- 
istic anecdotes.  Yet  who  shall  paint 
worthily  the  easy  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, the  gay,  genial  laugh,  the  charm  of 
manner,  which  seemed  so  thoroughly  to 
belong  to  the  world  of  idleness,  that  only 
some  chance  remark,  no  one  inferior 
could  have  uttered,  reminded  the  auditor 
that  he  who  spoke  was  Count  de  Cavour ; 


and,  indeed,  the  great  statesman  never 
seemed  more  thoroughly  himself  than 
when,  the  cares  of  office  thrown  aside,  ho 
indulged  in  a  tour  of  visits  in  the  theater, 
played  the  courteous  host  at  his  own  min- 
isterial parties,  or  at  a  masked  ball,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  his  opera-box,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  embraces  of  the 
dominos,  though  he  only  returned  the  sa- 
lutes of  such  as  a  peep  under  their  masks 
persuaded  him  were  worthy  of  the  honor. 

Yet,  in  private  life,  he  had  better  and 
higher  qualities  than  these.  The  poor  of 
Turin  will  long  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  large  and  judiciously  dis- 
pensed charities,  while  the  peasantry  of  his 
estate  mourn  him  as  a  father,  who  never 
grudged  either  thought  or  money  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition,  and  whose  kindly 
smile  and  cheerful  words  of  euconraf^e- 
ment  were  perhaps  as  much  valued  by 
them  as  material  aid.  His  memory  was 
prodigious ;  he  never  forgot  a  fact  or  a 
date,  a  name  or  a  fiice,  though  seen  but 
once,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years ;  and  to 
his  friends  his  heart  was  ever  true,  though 
the  necessities  of  his  political  position  at 
times  seemed  to  sever  him  from  theiu. 
Those  most  in  his  intimacy,  when  they 
differed  with  him,  had  occasionally  to 
stand  fiery  attacks,  for  his  temper  was  pas- 
sionate, and  his  convictions  were  so  abso- 
lute as  ill  to  brook  opposition ;  but  his 
good  humor  soon  returned,  and  he  then 
became  as  eager  to  oflTer  every  amends 
for  the  offense  he  might  have  given.  Of 
personal  enmity  he  was  totally  incapable, 
and  he  could  less  be  said  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury than  to  forget  it,  while  to  praise  and 
blame  he  was  almost  equally  indifferent, 
save  that  he  turned  from  the  first  with 
suspicion  as  to  its  motives,  while,  in  the 
second,  if  set  forth  with  ability,  he  would 
at  times  seek  a  hint  for  the  future. 

We  could  fill  our  pages  with  countless 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  all  these  quali- 
ties ;  but  our  limited  space  warns  us  to 
conclude,  yet  before  we  do  so,  we  would 
fain  express  the  hope  that  some  one  among 
Count  de  Cavour's  numerous  fnends  may 
be  found,  both  able  and  willing  to  furnish 
posterity  with  a  more  detailed  and  less 
perishable  biogra[)hy  than  can  be  given  in 
any  periodical  journal,  for  his  name  is  the 
heirloom  of  Italy  and  the  world,  and 
should  not  be  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
chance. 

Kindly  and  tolerant,  good  no  less  than 
great,  Count  de  Cavour  passed  away  in 
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charity  with  all  men,  after  a  life  spent  in 
sti-iving  to  promote  their  weal.  Dying 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  worn  out  in  their 
service,  the  mourning  of  his  countrymen 
over  him  was  passionate,  and  all  but  unan- 
imous. Alas!  that  when  the  Armonia* 
and  its  colleagues  were  grave  and  decor- 
ous, the  one  discordant  note  which  dared 
to  vituperate  the  dead,  add  insult  the 
grief  of  the  nation,  should  have  been 
struck  by  men  styling  themselves  the 
friends  and  trusted  followers  of  Garibaldi, 
and  that  that  chief  himself,  pent  in  his 
lonely  hermitage  of  Caprera,  far  from  dis- 
avowing such  unworthy  clamor — barks 
of  the  curs  over  the  dead  lion — as  might 
liave  been  expected  from  his  better  na- 
ture, found  no  word  of  sympathy  for 
weeping  Italy.  With  that  single  excep- 
tion, all  was  harmony,  from  the  sovereign 


to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Either  cham- 
ber decreed  an  imago  of  the  departed  to 
be  placed  in  the  hall  of  its  assembly,  to 
keep  alive  his  memory  among  them,  and 
his  speeches  were  ordered  to  be  collected 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
Every  great  town  determined  to  raise  a 
monument  to  him  ;  Santa  Croce,  at  Flor- 
ence, the  squares  of  Turin,  Milan,  Genoa, 
Naples,  and  many  others  of  inferior  note, 
will  be  adorned  with  his  statue,  while  his 
picture  will  be  seen  in  many  a  public  hall. 
But  whatever  the  skill  of  the  limner,  or  the 
art  of  the  sculptor,  not  even  in  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  itself,  can  a  monument  to  Camillo 
feenso.  Count  de  Cavour,  be  erected  so 
grand  and  noble  as  that  afforded  him  by 
his  own  great  work — the  unity  of  Italy 
herself. 


From    0hamber8*8    Journal. 
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Op  all  meteors,  lightning,  though  one  of 
the  most  common,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  surprising  in  its  man- 
ifestations and  effects.  The  admirable  ex- 
periments of  Franklin  and  Dalibard  having 
proved  the  identity  of  the  lightning-flash 
with  the  spark  of  our  electrical  machines, 
the  meteorological  effects  of  the  former 
become  doubly  interesting,  as  we  endeav- 
or to  imitate  them  in  the  laboratory. 

Now,  among  the  curious  effects  pro- 
duced by  lightning,  there  is  one  class  of 
phenomena  which  appears  to  us  well  de- 
serving attention,  and  which,  from  the 
rarity  of  its  occurrence — or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  the  small  number  of  observa- 
tions we  possess — is  yet  very  little  known. 

We  are  all  acquainted,  in  these  days  of 
photography,  with  the  peculiar  action  of 
light  upon  papers  imbibed  with  salts  of 
silver,  or  other  chemical  preparations  sen- 
sitive  to  its  influence,  by  which  the  im- 

*  The  clerical  organ  of  Turin,  usually  known  for 
its  violence. 


ages  of  surrounding  objects  are  perma- 
nently and  elegantly  fixed  upon  the  paper  ; 
but  few  are  aware  that  the  lightning-flash 
is  capable  of  producing  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  bodies  of  its  victims.  That  such 
phenomena  have  really  occurred,  and  will 
undoubtedly  occur  again,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  the  scientific  world  ;  some 
meteorologists  have  recently  given  the 
name  of  ICeraunography  (from  Kspavvo;^ 
lightning,  and  ypa^w,  I  write)  to  these 
images  produced  by  lightning,  and  have 
collected  together  the  most  authentic  ob- 
servations relating  to  them  ;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  papers  recently  published  by 
Orioli  in  Italy,  Dr.  Boudin  and  Baron 
d'Hombres-Firmas  of  Paris,  and  M.  An- 
dres Poey,  director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Havana,  that  we  owe  most  of  what  we 
know  upon  the  subject. 

The  nrst  mention  that  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  lightning-prints  is  found  in 
a  work  of  one  of  the  so  called  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianz,  who 
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declares  that  in  the  year  360,  images  were 
printed  by  lightning  upon  the  bodies  and 
clothes  of  the  workmen  occupied  in  re- 
building the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  having  been  caused  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  to  reconstruct  their  temple,  the 
laborers  were  occupied  with  the  founda- 
tion-work when  an  earthquake  took  place. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  whirlwind  and  tem- 
pest, which  suddenly  arose  and  forced 
them  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighboring 
church.  According  to  St.  Gregory  —  a 
cotemporary  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
the  only  one  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
description  of  the  circumstances — during 
the  tempest,  "  globes  of  fire  were  seen  to 
proceed  from  the  earth,"  and  the  work- 
men who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church 
had  certain  figures  of  crosses  mysteriously 
printed  upon  their  clothes  and  their  bod- 
ies. These  crosses  are  said  to  have  been 
dark  or  invisible  during  the  day,  but  bril- 
liant or  phosphorescent  in  the  darkness  of 
night. 

These  facts  are  repeated  by  many  an- 
cient writers  who  lived  a  century  or  so 
later,  and  whom  it  is  useless  to  quote  here. 
More  modern  writers,  however,  such  as 
^loyles  in  England,  and  Basnage  in 
France,  do  not  admit  them,  and  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion  as  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Perthensis^ 
who  says,  speaking  of  this  impression  of 
crosses,  that  "  some  have  endeavored  to 
account  for  it  on  electrical  principles. 
But  it  is  a  degradation  of  philosophy  to 
attempt  to  account  upon  philosophical 
principles  for  a  fabulous  legend  which 
bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  one  of 
those  pious  frauds  which  have  so  often 
<lisgraced  the  Christian  faith."  However, 
it  will  be  seen,  from  other  cases  brought 
forward  in  this  paper,  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable some  workmen  may  have  been 
struck  with  lightning  during  the  building 
of  the  temple,  and  had  figures  of  crosses 
printed  upon  their  bodies.  In  more  mod- 
ern times,  this  same  impression  of  crosses 
upon  the  body  by  the  action  of  lightning 
was  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Still, 
Bishop  of  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
handed  down  to  us  by  Isaac  Casaubon, 
who  inserted  the  observation  in  his  Ad- 
versaria about  the  year  1610-1611.  It 
appears  that  one  summer  day  in  the  year 
1595,  when  the  people  where  attending 
divine  worship,  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells, 
two  or  three  claps  of  thunder  were  heard, 
which  frightened  them  so  much  that  they 


all  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground. 
Lightning  fell  without  hurting  anj  one 
present,  but,  strange  to  relate,  crosses 
were  found  to  have  been  printed  upon  the 
bodies  of  those  who  attended  the  church ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  bishop  himself 
found  upon  his  own  body  (upon  his  arm) 
a  similar  mark.  Others  had  these  cross- 
es u]'>on  their^  shoulders,  or  upon  their 
breasts,  and  they  were  witnessed  by  many 
persons. 

A  third  case  of  crosses  printed  probably 
by  lightning  is  on  record :  it  happened 
during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1660. 
The  fact  was  communicated  to  Father 
Kircher,  who  published  a  long  disserta- 
tion upon  it  in  1661,  entitled  DieUribes  de 
Prodigiosis  Crucihus  quceposf  uliimcUum 
In^endium  Vesuvii  Montis  NapoU  com- 
paruerunt,  A  copy  of  this  work  exists 
in  the  Biblioth^que  de  Ste.  Oenevieve  of 
Paris.  It  informs  us  that,  after  the  erup- 
tion of  the  volcano,  crosses  were  seen 
upon  various  articles  of  linen,  such  as 
shirtsleeves,  women's  aprons,  and  table- 
cloths, which  were  exposed  to  the  open 
air  during  the  volcanic  phenomenon. 
These  crosses  were  observed  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Thirty  had  been  counted  by 
one  individual  upon  the  linen  cloth  of  a|i 
altar,  fifteen  upon  a  shirt-sleeve,  and  eight 
upon  the  dress  of  a  child.  According  ta 
the  same  author,  the  size  and  color  of  these 
crosses  were  very  d liferent.  Pure  water 
could  not  efface  them,  but  soap  and  water 
caused  them  to  disappear.  Some  are  said 
to  have  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  others  long- 
er still.  It  has  not  been  recorded  by 
Kircher  whether  lightning  was  observed 
or  not  during  this  eruption  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  atmospheric  perturbations  and 
often  the  most  violent  tempests,  accom- 
pany the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
and  indeed  of  all  volcanoes. 

In  1750,  William  Warburton  published 
a  curious  book,  entitled,  Julian^  or  a  IHs* 
course  conccrnijig  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruptio?i  which  defeated  that  JS^ 
peror^s  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  (U 
Jerusalem,  in  which  the  author  appeai-s  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  crosses  printed 
upon  the  bodies  and  clothes  of  the  work- 
men were  really  luminous  or  phosphor- 
escent at  night,  and  dark  or  invisible  in 
the  day-time.  Rufin  and  Socrates,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  assure  us  that  the 
impressions  were  indelible,  and  oonld  not 
be  effiiced  by  any  means  that   were  at- 
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tempted.  Warburton  supposes  the  form 
of  a  cross  to  be  owning  to  the  zigzag 
shape  of  the  lightning  discharge,  which, 
when  not  dearly  defined  as  a  zigzag, 
might  easily  appear  as  a  cross.  Another 
circumstance  worth  noting:  is  the  follow- 
ing:  the  crosses  observed  at  Jerusalem 
were  printed  upon  the  skin  and  upon  the 
clothes  of  the  workmen ;  those  observed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Wells  were  printed 
only  upon  the  skin ;  whilst  those  at  Ve- 
suvius appeared  solely  upon  clothes  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

Robert  Boyle,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  works,  adopts  an  opinion  put  forth  by 
Eircher  in  the  book  quoted  above,  and 
attributes  the  production  of  the  figure  of 
crosses  to  the  transport  of  some  volatile 
matter  exhaled  from  the  earth,  and  which, 
being  deposited  upon  the  threads  of  the 
linen,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
would  infallibly  give  rise  to  crosses. 

A  paper  printed  in  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
vants for  1690,  by  the  Abbe  Lamy,  puts 
us  in  possession  of  another  curious  fact  re- 
lating to  lightning-impressions.  On  the 
eighteenth  July,  1689,  lightning  struck 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur,  at 
Langy  in  Franco,  and,  in  an  instant  print- 
ed upon  the  cloth  of  the  altar  some  Latin 
words  of  a  prayer-book.  The  words  Qui 
priaie  quam  pateretur^  etc.,  to  the  end  of 
the  prayer,  were  all  reproduced,  with  the 
exception  of  Hoc  est  corpus  meum^  and 
hie  est  sanguis  meus^  which  were  printed 
in  red  ink,  whilst  the  others  were  in  black 
characters.  The  only  difference  remarked 
between  the  two  sets  of  characters  — 
namely,  those  of  the  prayer-book  and 
those  printed  by  the  lightning-flash — was, 
that  the  later  were  reversed. 

But  leaving  these  impressions  of  cross- 
es and  prayers,  the  accounts  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us  chiefly  from  eccle- 
siastics, we  pass  on  to  some  more  interest- 
ing and  more  tangible  cases  of  what 
might  almost  be  called  lightning-pIiotO' 
grmhy. 

In  the  year  1786,  that  distinguished 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Leroy,  announced  that  Franklin  had  fre- 
quently  repeated  to  him,  some  forty  years 
back,  the  case  of  a  man  who,  whilst  stand- 
ing at  his  door  during  a  thunder-storm, 
saw  the  lightning  fall  upon  a  tree  op- 
posite to  him.  It  was  afterward  remark- 
ed that  a  reversed  image  of  the  tree  was 
indelibly  printed  upon  the  breast  of  this 
man.    Another  still  more  extraordinary 


case  occurred  in  the  year  1812.  It  was 
related  by  Mr.  James  Shaw  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  year  named,  there  existed, 
near  the  village  of  Combe  Bay,  about 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Bath,  an  ex- 
tensive wood,  composed  chiefly  of  oaks 
and  nut-trees.  In  the  center  of  the  wood 
was  a  pasture-ground  of  some  fifty  square 
yards  in  extent,  where  six  sheep  were  lying 
when  a  storm  came  on,  and  *'  all  the  sheep 
were  killed  by  the  lightning."  When' the 
skins  of  these  animals  were  afterward 
taken  off,  it  was  observed  that  the  inter- 
nal portions  of  each  separate  skin  bore  the 
most  faithful  imaoce  of  the  surroundinor 
landscape— -every  detail  of  which  was  dis- 
tinctly printed  upon  the  skins.  "  When 
the  skins  were  taken  from  the  animals," 
says  Mr,  Shaw,  "  a  facsimile  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scenery  was  visi- 
ble on  the  inner  surface  of  each  skin.  .  .  . 
I  may  add  that  the  small  field  and  its  sur- 
rounding wood  were  so  familiar  to  me 
and  my  school-fellows,  that  when  the  skins 
were  shown  to  us,  we  at  once  identified 
the  local  scenery  so  wonderfully  represent- 
ed." These  skins  were  exposed  to  pub- 
lic gaze  for  some  time,  as  a  curiosity,  in 
the  town  of  Bath. 

M.  Jose  J.  Figueroa  has  communicated 
to  M.  Poey  several  interesting  cases  of 
lightning-printing,  from  which  we  select 
the  following : 

An  old  inhabitant  of  Cuba,  who  has 
now  entered  upon  his  eighty-first  summer, 
relates  that  in  his  younger  days  he  knew 
an  individual  who  had  the  image  of  a 
piece  of  money  printed  upon  his  arm  by 
lightning.  At  the  moment  the  electric 
discharge  took  place,  the  person  in  ques- 
tion was  seated  at  a  table  upon  which  the 
piece  of  money  lay,  and  with  his  right 
arm  (which  received  the  impression)  lean- 
ing upon  the  table. 

M.  Jose  Blanco,  a  lawyer  of  Havana, 
has  often  heard  a  story  related  of  a  coun- 
tryman,  who,  while  riding  on  horseback 
through  a  wood,  was  overtaken  by  a  tem- 
pest, and  the  image  of  a  cross  was  print- 
ed upon  his  breast  by  the  effect  of  a  flash 
of  lightning,  which  killed  his  horse  in- 
stantaneously. This  image  was  the  exact 
representation  of  a  metallic  cross  which 
hung  upon  his  breast,  and  which  was  no- 
where to  bo  found,  when  the  man  recov- 
ered from  the  electric  shock. 

From  the  same  source  we  get  also  the 
history  of  a  cat  killed,  while  suckling  its 
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ycung,  by  lightning,  which  struck  the 
Audience  Chambers  recently  erected  at 
Havana.  On  the  body  of  this  animal  was 
observed  the  impression  of  a  circle^  an 
exact  representation,  though  much  small- 
er, of  another  larger  circle  which  formed 
part  of  the  building. 

And  lastly,  in  the  province  of  Jibacoa, 
(Cuba,)  lightning  was  seen  to  strike  a 
large  tree  in  August,  1823,  and  printed 
upon  the  trunk  of  it  the  image  of  a  bent 
nail  which  had  been  driven  into  one  of 
the  higher  branches. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  well-known 
case  of  lightning-photography,  recorded 
by  Professor  Orioli,  and.  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  by  M. 
d'lIombres-Firmas  in  1847.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  lightning  fell  upon  the  ship  II 
Buon  Servo,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  I3ay 
of  Armiro,  (Italy.)  A  sailor,  who  was 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mast,  was  struck 
dead  by  the  flash.  On  his  body  were  ob- 
served two  slight  marks — the  one  yellow, 
the  other  black  —  which  proceeded  from 
the  man's  neck,  and  contmued  as  far  as 
the  region  of  th^  kidneys,  at  which  spot 
the  most  distinct  image  of  a  horseshoe 
was  printed.  This  image  was  the  exact 
representation  of  a  real  horse-shoe  nailed 
upon  the  mast,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
sailor  sat.  Moreover,  the  image  and  the 
real  object  were  exactly  the  same  size. 

Wonderful  and  exceptional  as  this 
fact  may  appear,  we  have,  from  Orioli, 
another  very  similar  and  no  less  extraor- 
dinary case.  A  sailor  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, while  asleep  in  his  hammock  on  a 
ship  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Zante, 
(Italy,)  and  the  number  forty-four  was 
most  distinctly  printed  upon  his  breast. 
The  sailor  was  killed  by  the  discharge ; 
but  all  his  comrades  attested  that  the 
figure  of  this  number  did  not  exist  upon 
the  man's  breast  before  the  accident.  It 
was  the  exact  copy  of  a  metallic  figure 
forty-four  attached  to  the  ship,  and  placed 
between  the  mizzen-mast,  upon  which  the 
lightning  fell,  and  the  place  where  the 
sailor  slept. 

To  Mr.  Poey,  who  has  been  at  great 
trouble  to  assure  himself  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts  he  relates,  we  owe  sev- 
eral other  extraordinary  examples  of  light- 
ning-prints, which  we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe in  a  few  words. 

The  first  happened  in  the  province  of 
Candelaria,  (Cuba,)  in  1828.  A  young 
man  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  near  a 
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house,  upon  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
was  nailed  a  horse-shoe.  The  image  of 
this  horse-shoe  was  most  distinctly  printed 
upon  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  undei*neath  the  right  ear. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  a  lady  of  Trini- 
dad, (Cuba,)  who  fortunately  was  not  kill- 
ed, but  upon  her  body  was  found  the  image 
of  a  m^allic  comb  or  brooch^  which  she 
wore  in  the  band  of  her  apron. 

The  following  case  of  this  kind  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  reminds  us  that 
lightning-prints  may  occur  upon  inauioiate 
tissues,  such  as  linen,  etc.,  as  well  as  upon 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  The  phe- 
nomenon wo  are  going  to  describe  was 
related  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Bou- 
din  by  Monsieur  de  Bessay,  who  was  pres- 
ent when  it  occurred.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  1830,  lightning  struck  the 
Chateau  de  la  Benatonniere  in  La  Vendee. 
The  following  day,  one  of  the  inmates  re- 
marked upon  the  back  of  a  lady's  dress  a 
peculiar  design^  which  happened  to  be  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  ornaments  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  chairs  in  a  saloon  of  the 
chjiteau.  The  lady  to  whom  the  dress  be- 
longed remembered  that  she  was  sitting 
in  that  chair  when  the  stonu  raged  over 
the  chAtoau.  The  image  upon  the  dress 
was  so  distinct,  that  it  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  recently  copied,  with  great 
pains,  from  the  design  at  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

We  now  come  to  an  example  of  light- 
ning-prints wl»ich  is  not  only  known  to  be 
perfectly  authentic,  but  which  has  given 
rise  to  some  scientific  discussion  as  to  the 
manner  in  %vhich  the  image  was  produced. 
The  facts  are  simply  these  :  On  the  ninth 
of  October,  1836,  lightning  killed  a  young 
man  near  Zante.  He  had  around  his  body 
a  belt  containing  some  gold  pieces,  and  the 
images  of  six  of  these  pieces  were  indeli- 
bly printed  upon  his  right  shoulder  by  the 
electrical  discharge.  An  account  of  this 
phenomenon  was  communicated  to  the 
Neapolitan  Scientific  Congress,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  1846,  by  the 
president  of  the  congress,  Professor  Ori- 
oli, with  a  report  by  Dr.  Pascal  Dicapuolo 
of  Zante,  and  certain  legal  certificates  re- 
lating to  the  afifair.  A  discussion  ensued 
upon  the  subject.  Professor  Orioli  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  electric  current 
which  killed  the  young  man  had  passed 
through  each  of  the  six  pieces  of  money, 
and  left  the  impression  of  them  upon  the 
'  skin  ;  and  Signor  Gennaro  Galano  corrob- 
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orated  this  opinion  ;  besides  which,  Pro- 
fessor Palmieri  brought  forward  au  elec- 
trical experiment,  which  appeared  to  con- 
firm Orioli's  statement.     At  the  next  sit- 
ting of  the  Congress,  on  the  twenty -third 
of  September,   Sign  or   Vismara,   Signor 
Longo,  and  some  others  evinced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  electrical  discharge  had  car- 
ried off  some  of  the  metal,  and  deposited 
it  upon  the  skin.     But  it  appeared,  after 
further  examination,  that  the  pieces  were 
completely  intact.    On  the  seventeenth  of 
December  of  the  following  year,  (1846,) 
Baron    d*Hombrcs-Firmas    brought    the 
case  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  again  in  January,  1847,  when 
it  gave  rise  to  more  discussion.    The  im- 
ages produced  were  not  fac-swiiles  of  the 
gold  pieces,  but  circles  of  three  different 
dimensions,   corresponding    precisely   in 
size  and  form  with  the  three  kinds  of 
pieces  in  the  young  man's  belt.    The  im- 
pressions were  upon  the  ri(;ht  shoulder, 
and  the  money  in  the  belt  was  slung  over 
the  right  side  of  the  man's  body.    The  cir- 
cles  were  not  colored ;   the  skin  in  the 
printed  parts  was  of  its  natural  color,  but 
all  around  it  was  blackened  by  the  light- 
ning-flash, so  that  the  images  were  seen 
by  contrast.    To  sum  up,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  the  six  pieces  of  gold,  being 
good  conductors,  concentrated  the  electri- 
cal discharge,  which,  radiating  from  them 
in  all  directions  upon  the  man's  body,  pro- 
duced a  chemical  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  the  skin   which  it 
blackened. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  blood 
of  the  person  struck  by  lightning  parti- 
cipated somewhat  in  the  production  of 
these  images,  and  the  case  we  have  just 
related  seems  to  point  at  this  conclu- 
sion. Indeed,  Arago,  Bossut,  and  Leroy 
were  all  of  opinion  that  the  electrical  dis- 
charge forces  the  blood  into  the  capillary 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  so 
modifies  this  liquid  as  to  leave  indelible 
impressions.  They  quote  the  case  of  a 
man  struck  by  lightning,  whose  body  was 
covered  with  very  singular  marks,  resem- 
bling the  ramifications  of  minute  blood- 
vessels. Again,  in  July,  1841,  a  magis- 
trate and  a  miller's  boy  were  struck  l3y 
lightning  in  the  department  Indre-et  Loire, 
(France,)  when  it  was  remarked  that  the 
breasts  of  both  were  covered  with  spots 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a  poplar-tree. 
The  miller's  boy  was  killed,  but  the  mag- 
istrate recovered,  and  the  marks  upon  his 


body  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  circula- 
tion was  reestablished. 

We  have  no  doubt  ourselves,  that  in 
most   of   these    examples   of   lightning- 
prints,  where  external  objects,  either  in 
contact  with  the  body  or   at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  have  been  reproduced  as  if 
by  photography,  the  blood  in  the  capillary 
vessels  is  the  medium  which  received  the 
electric  influence.    Such,  for  instance,  was 
evidently  the  case  with  Madame  Morosa, 
an  Italian  lady  of  Lugano,  who,  whilst 
sitting  at  her  window  during  a  storm  in 
1847,  felt  a  severe  shock;  and  the  image 
of  a  flower,  which  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  electric  current,  was  so  indelibly 
printed  upon  her  leg,  that  she  preserves 
the  mark  to  the  present  day.     But  a  dif- 
ficulty seemingly  arises  with   regard   to 
various  objects  where  no  blood  is  present ; 
for  instance,  the  impression  observed  upon 
the  lady's  dress  in  the  chateau  de  la  Ben- 
atonniere,  quoted  above,  and  that  of  the 
nail   upon   the  tree,  not  to  mention  the 
images  of  crosses  and  Latin  words  upon 
linen,  etc.,  alluded  to  before,  which  are 
the  most  unsatisfactory  reports  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  in  this  paper.    Moreover, 
a  Cuba  newspaper  reported  in  1852,  that 
lightning  struck  a  palm-tree  on  the  plan- 
tation of  St.  Vincent,  and  engraved  upon 
the  dry  leaves  of  it  a  representation  of 
some  pine-trees  growing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  a  distance  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards.    The  image  was  so 
perfect,  that  it  appeared  more  like  an  en- 
graving than  any  thing  else.     These  and 
similar  apparent  difliculties  will  vanish  at 
once,  when  we  become  acquainted  with 
what  has  already  been  done  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  for  instance,  when  we  know  that 
by  placing  a  medal  upon  a  plate  of  resin, 
and  passing  an  electric  discharge  through 
it,  we  can  obtain  an  image  of  the  medal 
upon  the  resin,  we  can  not  see  any  thing 
marvelous  in  lightning  being  able  to  print 
forms  upon  similar  inanimate  matter. 

Cases  similar  to  that  reported  by  Frank- 
lin of  the  image  of  a  tree  being  impressed 
upon  the  body  of  a  person  struck  with 
lightning,  have  been  more  than  once  ob- 
served of  late  years.  In  August,  1853, 
the  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce  re- 
ported that  a  young  girl  was  struck  with 
lightning  whilst  standing  at  a  window 
during  a  storm.  Opposite  to  the  window 
was  a  nut-tree,  the  entire  image  of  which 
was  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  girl's 
body.    Again,  M.  llaspail  has  mentioned 
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lately  a  few  similar  facts,  among  which 
one,  where  the  image  of  a  bir(p8  7ie8t  was 
impressed  upon  a  child  who  was  climbing 
a  tree  to  get  it ;  and  in  1857,  the  JScho 
de  SruxeUes^  a  daily  paper,  reported  a 
very  remarkable  case,  which  first  drew 
our  attention  to  this  class  of  phenomena. 
In  September,  1857,  a  peasant-girl  who 
was  minding  a  cow  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine- et-Marne,  having  taken  refuge 
under  a  tree  daring  a  severe  storm,  the 
lightning  struck  the  tree,  the  girl,  and  the 
cow.  The  latter  was  killed,  but  the  girl 
recovered.  However,  whilst  loosening 
her  dress,  to  induce  respiration,  a  distinct 
image  of  a  cow  was  observed  upon  her 
breast. 

Last  year,  the  French  scientific  period- 
ical, Le  Cosmos^  registered  the  account 
of  a  terrible  storm  at  Lappion,  (Aisne,) 
where  six  workmen  and  a  child  received 
severe  shocks,  and  a  woman  of  forty-four 
years  of  age  had  the  image  of  a  tree^  trunks 
bra?ich€S^  and  leaves,  distinctly  printed  in 
red  upon  her  person.  There  appears  no 
doubt  that  in  all  these  cases  of  lightning- 
prints,  the  image  produced  upon  the  body 
indicates  the  object  from  which  the  elec- 
trical discharge  emanated  on  its  way 
to  the  person  struck  with  lightning;  in 
other  terms,  that  the  object  whose  image 
is  produced  formed  part  of  the  electric 
circuit.  The  extraordinary  velocity  with 
which  electricity  travels  renders  it  of  lit- 
tle import  whether  the  object  printed 
upon  the  body  be  in  contact  with  the  lat- 
ter or  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  for  the  action  of  light 
in  photography.  As  to  the  molecular 
change  induced  in  the  tissue  upon  which 
the  image  is  impressed,  it  may  be  assimi- 
lated to  what  takes  place  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate ;  and  when  we  can  ex])lain 
how  the  forms,  and  even  the  colors  of  ob- 
jects placed  at  a  distance,  print  their  im- 
ages upon  certain  chemical  preparations, 
we  shall  have  made  a  step  toward  the 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  light- 
ning-prints. 

Of  late  years  many  cunous  experiments 
have   shown  us   that  images   similar   to^ 
those  of  the  lightning-flash  can  be  pro- 
duced in   the  laboratory.      One  of  the 
most  interesting  was  recently  made  by 


Mr.  Grove.  Having  scratched  a  design 
with  the  point  of  nis  pen-knife  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  he  placed  it  between 
two  plates  of  polished  glass,  which  were 
then  submitted  to  an  electrical  discharge. 
On  removing  the  plates,  no  image  was 
visible  upon  the  glass  ;  but  ou  exposing 
the  latter  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  impression  came 
out  most  distinctly. 

In  another  experiment,  made  in  Ger- 
many, a  manuscript  was  transferred,  by 
means  of  an  electric  discharge,  to  a  paper 
imbibed  with  iodide  of  potassium  and 
starch. 

Experiments  such  as  these  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  some  useful  applications  in 
the  arts.  We  are  not  of  those  who  are 
constantly  exclaiming  that  steam,  light, 
heat  —  every  thing,  in  fact  —  should  be 
nowadays  replaced  by  electricity ;  but  we 
fancy  that  the  phenomena  which  have 
occupied  us  in  this  paper,  when  submitted 
to  deeper  study  than  they  have  been  up 
to  the  present  time,  will  lead  to  some  ex- 
tremely  practical  results,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  so  much  printing  of  every 
description  is  daily  at  work.  The  calico* 
printer,  the  lithographer,  the  photograph* 
er,  and  the  engraver,  may  soon  have  to 
coincide  with  our  opinion. 

Lately,  a  Belgian  author  proposed  that 
the  guillotine  should  be  replaced  by  the 
electric  discharge.  "Fancy  the  crim- 
inal," says  he,  "  standing  on  the  scaffold 
addressing  the  multitude.  The  hand  of 
justice  lowers  itself  upon  his  head,  the 
electric  spark  flashes  and  cuts  him  short. 
.  .  .  .  Death,  which  we  fear  so  much,  is 
only  the  pain  7nulti2olied  by  the  iitne^  and 
electricity  traveling  some  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousaifd  miles  per  second, 
whilst  the  biggest  criminal  rarely  exceeds 
two  yards,  the  passage  from  life  to  death 
would  be  accomplished  in  about  the  one 
four  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond I"  Our  author  soon  perceives,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  death  would  be  too  easy, 
and  would  be  likely  to  tempt  mankind  to 
crime,  whereupon  he  proposes  torture  in- 
stead. Had  he  known  any  thing  of  light- 
ning-prints, he  would  certainly  have  pro- 
posed electricity  to  brand  his  criminals, 
and  not  to  kill  them. 
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From    the    London    Berlew, 


POEMS      OF      LONGFELLOW. 


As  a  truly  popular  poet — the  man  of 
the  million — no  American  songster  has 
obtained  such  a  favorable  hearing  as  Hkx- 
BY  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  How  it 
may  be  in  his  own  hemisphere  we  know 
not,  but  certainly  in  this  part  of  the  world 
Mr.  Longfellow's  poems  have  had  a  great 
er  circulation  than  those  of  all  the  other 
American  poets  together.  Possibly  it 
might  be  no  great  disgrace  even  to  be 
ignorant  that  Bryant  and  others  had  writ- 
ten poetry  at  all ;  but  it  would  argue  a 
Btrange  isolation  from  the  world  of  letters 
to  know  nothing  of  Excelsior  and  the 
Psalm  of  Life,  These,  and  other  lyrics 
from  the  same  pen,  have  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  household  words.  Young 
ladies  every  where  sing  Excelsior  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  piano  ;  and  promis- 
ing lads,  just  gliding  out  of  their  teens,  are 
imbued  by  thousands  with  the  stirring 
sentiments  of  the  Psalm  of  Life — resolv- 
ed at  all  hazards  not  to  quit  the  world 
without  leaving  some  "  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time."  Nay,  we  have  heard  of 
a  certain  minister,  better  known  as  a  pop- 
ular lecturer,  who  frequently  commences 
his  Sabbath  worship  with,  "  Tell  me  not 
in  mournful  numbers,"  etc.  This  some- 
what strange  effusion,  while  in  many  quar- 
ters regarded  almost  with  a  veneration 
due  to  inspired  words,  has  not  always 
been  spared  from  running  the  gauntlet  of 
adverse  criticism;  There  is  no  mystery, 
about  the  success  it  has  obtained.  It  has 
a  certain  number  of  pithy  aphoristic  ut- 
terances on  the  value  of  time  and  the 
greatness  of  men's  destinies ;  and  these, 
given  in  the  full  flow  of  poetic  grandilo- 
quence, produce  their  effect.  There  is 
genuine  poetry  in  the  composition,  tijough 
Home  of  the  lines  are  exceedingly  un- 
couth, and  the  figures  such  as  will  not 
bear  much  handling.  To  many  a  reader 
who  refuses  to  sacrifice  logic  for  sound, 
the  following  lines  are  still  a  stumbling- 
block  : 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  life  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 


Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

How  it  is  that  these  footprints  can  make 
any  permanent  impression  on  the  "  sands  " 
of  time — how  it  is  that  this  forlorn  broth- 
er sailing  o'er  the  solemn  main  can  man- 
age to  see  these  prints  on  the  shore,  or 
what  is  the  particular  connection  between 
seeing  them  and  taking  heart  again,  are, 
we  confess,  things  not  easily  understood. 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  quarrel  with 
them  now ;  the  world  has  consented  to 
receive  them.  A  more  important  ques- 
tion, we  think,  remains.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  lives  of  great  men  re- 
minding us  that  we  may  make  our  own 
lives  "  sublime  "  ?  Sentiments  like  this 
have  occasioned  a  deal  of  castle-building. 
The  sophistry  that  identities  a  sublime 
life  with  a  life  that  makes  a  great  figure 
in  the  world,  is  a  very  common  snare  and 
delusion.  The  true  sublime  of  life  is  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  means  which 
Providence  has  actually  placed  at  men's 
disposal ;  and  were  this  actually  done  all 
the  world  over,  the  number  would  be 
very  small  of  those  who  were  sublime 
enough  to  have  books  written  about 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  lives  of  great  men 
can  not  do  much  by  way  of  example, 
whatever  they  may  suggest  in  the  way 
of  instruction ;  for  that  which  has  made 
them  ffreat  in  the  world  is  not  imitable  bv 
the  generality  of  mankind.  It  is  all  very 
well  that  examples  should  be  given  of 
those  who,  through  difficulties  mostly 
regarded  as  insurmountable,  have  made 
their  way  to  eminence  of  whatever  kind  ; 
but  that  is  a  false  and  pernicious  teaching 
which  leaves  the  impression  that  where 
what  the  world  calls  "  greatness"  is  want- 
ing, the  sublime  of  life  is  wanting.  No 
more  important  lesson  can  be  learned 
than  that  the  ordinary,  the  unpoetical 
business  and  duties  of  everyday  life  are 
enough  to  stamp  that  life  with  its  true 
greatness;  that 
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"  The  simple  round,  the  daily  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  want  or  ask  ;*' 

for  those  ordinary  duties  are  very  often 
neglected  by  many  a  precocious  aspirant 
after  greatness,  whose  life  in  consequence 
exhibits  a  sad  predominance  of  the  sub- 
lime over  the  beautiful.  It  would  be 
captious  thus  to  dwell  on  an  occasional 
poetical  extravagance,  were  it  not  that 
sentiments  of  a  false  or  doubtful  cha- 
racter are,  when  embodied  in  popular 
poetry,  mibchievous  in  the  extreme.  In 
Excelsior^  the  leading  idea — that  progress 
must  be  resolutely  maintained,  come  what 
will — is  unexceptionable ;  and  this  moral, 
conveyed  as  it  is  in  words  of  much  force 
and  beauty,  makes  us  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  circumstantials  of  the  tale, 
which  have  in  some  quarters  been  mer- 
cilessly ridiculed.  "  We  have  no  very 
bright  examples,"  it  is  said,  "  of  the  true 
spirit  of  progress,  in  the  career  of  a  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  youth,  who  at  a  very 
unreasonable  time  of  the  night,  hurries 
through  an  Alpine  village  with  his  Excel- 
sior banner  in  his  hand,  and,  disregarding 
all  manners  of  peril  from  torrent,  preci- 
pice, and  avalanche,  treads  his  way  up- 
ward, eventually  perishing  in  the  snow, 
where  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  find  him 
on  the  following  morning."  This  state- 
ment can  not  be  gainsaid.  The  jury  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  would,  doubtless, 
express  their  opinion  that  deceased  met 
his  death  ft-om  causes  too  clearly  attributa- 
ble to  want  of  proper  caution.  But  when 
the  voice  comes  "like  a  falling  star,"  an- 
swering to  the  watchword  of  the  noble  vic- 
tim, we  must  have  done  with  these  mat- 
ter-of-fact objections,  or  take  them  else- 
where. 

No  greater  injustice,  however,  could 
be  done  to  Mr.  Longfellow  than  that  of 
testing  his  merits  as  a  poet  by  the  verses 
which  have  found  most  favor  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  is  confessedly  at  the  head 
of  all  the  American  bards.  jSTo  other  has 
written  so  much  and  so  well  in  the  main, 
although  we  can  easily  point  out  in  the 
other  collections  some  single  poems  which 
please  us  better  than  any  thing  this  au- 
thor has  produced.  His  longer  pieces  — 
Evangdine^  Hiawatha^  and  Miles  Stafid- 
ish — his  many  and  varied  lyrical  effusions, 
and  his  translations  from  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  other  languages,  arc  scarcely 
ever  below  mediocrity,  and  are  generally 


of  great  excellence.  True,  his  flights  are 
never  of  the  highest  character ;  he  never 
rises  to  those  altitudes  upon  the  mount  of 
song,  where  the  great  poets  of  the  world 
have  "  based  the  pillars  of  their  imperisha- 
ble thrones."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  men  to  whom  the 
genius  of  poesy  has  distributed  its  noblest 
of  gifts  have  mostly  written  for  a  limit- 
ed class  of  read  el's.  Paradise  Lost  has 
never  been  a  popular  poem ;  J3amlet^ 
Macbeth^  and  The  Tempest^  can  hardly 
yet  be  said  "  to  take "  with  the  people. 
Tennyson's  poetry  is  not  for  the  miliioD ; 
and  Wordsworth  is  still  "  like  a  star, 
dwelling  apart."  It  may  be  said,  in  reply 
to  this,  that  poets  of  less  caliber  are  not 
much  complimented  by  being  told  that 
their  popularity  is  mainly  owing  to  tbo 
fact  that  the  best  poetry  is  not  the 
most  highly  appreciated ;  and  this  may 
be  granted.  i^ut  there  is  another 
side  to  tlie  story.  To  gain  the  ear,  to 
stir  the  pulses,  to  delight  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands on  whom  the  highest  effoits  of 
poetic  genius  are  comparatively  lost,  is 
no  mean  triumph.  Mr.  Longfellow  ha4 
done  this.  His  pages  are  every  where  in- 
stinct with  life,  beauty,  and  grace.  Sel- 
dom very  sublime,  seldom  very  pathetic — 
for  the  cast  of  his  mind  is,  on  the  whole, 
gleesome  and  joyous— no  writer  exhibits 
a  better  combination  of  those  general 
qualities  which  make  poetry  pleasant  and 
lovable.  The  healthful  and  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  nature  is  on  all  his  productions; 
and  in  the  rich  and  teeming  vaiietyof  his 
muse  we  have  the  results  of  that  pasnon 
for  the  fair  and  bright  things  of  the  pres- 
ent  and  the  past,  so  well  described  in  bis 
own  Prelude. 

The  poet  is  equally  happy  in  the  varied 
subjects  which  lay  his  muse  under  con- 
tribution. He  sings  of  the  charms  of  na- 
ture, the  pleasures  of  love,  the  beauty  of 
life,  and  the  mystery  of  deatli;  rings 
changes  upon  bells  and  old  clocks ;  holds 
converse  with  skeletons;  and  revels  in 
the  old  romantic  legends  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  His  IHvangeline  and  Child- 
ren of  the  Lord?&  Supper  have  iriumphed 
over  the  fantastic  and  barbarous  meter 
in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  put 
them ;  and  had  he  chosen  to  cultivate  his 
dramatic  genius,  he  would,  if  his  Spanish 
Student  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  have 
attained  a  very  proud  position  in  that  de- 
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partnient  of  literature.  Among  the  sweet- 
est of  his  lyrics  we  have  TheRai7iy  Day: 


4t 


The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 


**  My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youSi  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

^  Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  £ite  is  the  common  lot  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary." 

Yet  there  is  probably  no  poem  in  the 
oollectioQ  which  exhibits  so  great  a  mas- 
tery of  composition  as  the  Goblet  of  Life : 

**  Filled  is  lifers  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

*•  No  purple  flowers,  no  garlands  green. 
Conceal  the  goblet*s  shade  or  sheen. 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

**  This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart. 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart, 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

''And  as  it  mantling  passes  round. 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned. 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 


"Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel,  with  its  lowly  flowers ; 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers. 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

"  It  gave  new  strength  and  fearless  mood ; 
And  gladiators  fierce  and  rude 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

"  Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness. 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  less ; 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give. 

"And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show. 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow. 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

"  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light: 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noon-day  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

"  Let  our  unceasing  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 


it 


it 


0  suffering,  sad  humanity  I 

0  ye  afflicted  ones !  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid,  to  die. 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried  I 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennePs  bitter  leaf  I 
The  battle  of  our  life  is  bne( 

The  alarm — the  struggle — the  relief- 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side  I" 
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LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    EDMUND    BURKE.* 


We  think  it  is  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
who  praises  the  Irish  writers  previous 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for 
their  elegance  and  simplicity,  and  spe- 
cially alludes  to  Swift,  Berkeley,  and  Gold- 
smith in  illustration  of  his  remark.  It  is 
not  proposed  at  present  to  hold  up  Ed- 
mund Burke  as  a  model  of  chastity  in 
style,  or,  indeed,  as  excelling  in  any  of 
the  minor  arts  of  a  great  writer's  calling. 
No  man  could  write  more  pithily  or  more 
elegantly  than  Burke  when  he  chose  ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  his  writings  and  speech- 
es are  distinguished  by  entirely  different 
excellences,  and  charm  much  more  from 
their  total  effect  than  from  isolated  beau- 
ties. 

It  is  gradually  becoming  admitted  by  all 
writers  of  eminence,  that  Burke,  during 
his  century,  was  without  a  rival.  His 
understanding  was  singularly  capacious ; 
his  sensibility  was  exquisite  ;  and  his  im- 
agination truly  regal.  None  of  his  co- 
temporaries  could  come  near  him  as  an 
orator  ;  when  he  began  to  speak,  be  seem- 
ed lifted  up  into  an  angelic  sphere.  At 
times  his  audience  could  only  wonder;  they 
dared  not  say  they  appreciated.  IIis  or- 
atory often  outran  the  slow  march  of  his 
hearers,  as  far  as  his  intellect  soared  in 
grandeur  beyond  them.  The  parliament 
of^iis  day  could  admire  the  dignified 
rhetoric  of  Chatham,  the  fervent  logic  of 
Fox,  the  solid  eloquence  of  Pitt,  the  bril- 
liant fervor  of  Sheridan,  the  subtle  re- 
finement of  Windham,  and  the  forensic 
elocution  of  Erskine ;  but  in  what  cat- 
egory they  were  to  place  the  oratory  of 
Burke,  was  a  question  which  no  candid 
cotemporary  cared  to  answer.  All  they 
could  say  was,  that  he  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  they  had  ever  heard. 

No  doubt,  in  the  bitterness  of  political 
animosity,  petty  jealousies  were  genera- 
ted and  narrow  strifes  were  fomented, 
so  that  a  speaker  in  the  grave  House  of 


*  HiHtory  of  the  Life  and  Timen  of  Ednnnd 
Bnrlce.  By  Thomas  Mackxigiit.  3  vols.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.     1858-1800. 


Commons  would  occasionally  be  treated 
almost  as  rudely  as  if  he  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  a  bear-garden.  Yet  strife  does 
not  always  last ;  party  must  give  place 
to  humanity,  and  politics  to  wisdom. 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  yet  gone,  al- 
though, in  Burke's  day,  it  was  very  near- 
ly so.  Chatham  can  sometimes  admire 
Burke,  though  Burke  is  a  sworn  foe  to 
the  great  statesman  ;  and  Burke  can  pay 
a  noble  tribute  to  Chatham's  memory, 
though  he  declined  doing  so  while  fie 
lived.  Fox  does  not  always  contend  with 
Lord  North  ;  nor  this  eccentric  statesman 
with  Lord  Rockingham.  Men  must  all 
occasionally  play  the  stoic,  and  say,  bear 
and  forbear.  Though  Burke,  in  his  de- 
clining years,  renounced  the  friendship  of 
Fox,  of  Sheridan,  and  of  Erskine,  tliis 
did  not  prevent  Fox  from  pronouncing  a 
glowing  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  bis 
great  friend  and  master  when  he  hty 
dead. 

It  is  well  to  survey  occasionally  the 
great  deeds  of  the  great  men  who  have 
gone  from  among  us,  if  for  no  better  pur- 
pose, to  keep  alive  our  faith  in  the  per- 
petual energy  of  the  great  mother  of  us 
all,  who  has  as  fresh  power  to-day  as  she 
had  thousands  of  years  ago;  and,  like  the 
light,  is  noiseless  and  strong  as  she  was 
at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Macknight's  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  biography  of  Edmund  Burke  which 
has  yet  appeared.  It  is  much  fuller  than 
the  hasty  and  incomplete  one  of  Bisset, 
and  surpasses,  by  many  degrees,  the  pain- 
fully laborious  but  slow-footed  perform- 
ance of  Prior,  not  only  in  ability,  but  in 
warmth  and  glow.  The  plan  of  this  writ- 
er, besides,  is  much  larger,  and  in  all  ways 
more  adequate.  The  private  history  of 
the  man  and  of  his  works  are  here  viewed 
in  the  light  of  his  time  No  man,  of  any 
time,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  reflected 
more  entirely  the  mind  of  his  age,  or  was 
in  all  ways  so  completely  mixed  up  with 
nearly  every  question  of  importance,  both 
in  England  and  out  of  it,  as  Edmund  Burke. 
And  this  arose  as  much  from  the  vastcapao- 
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ity  and  range  of  his  mind,  as  from  his  place 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of   Commons.      Another   rare    accident 
likewise  contributed  to  enlarge  his  sym- 
pathies with  his  race.     It  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
closely  associating  with  him,  that  in  point 
of  knowledge  he  was  a  moving  encyclo- 
pedia.     Not   that    his   faculties   merely 
moved  under  the  ideas  of  other  men,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  with  men  of  stupen- 
dous erudition ;  he  kept  his  knowledge 
securely  packed  away  in  the  chambers  of 
his  brain,  without  in  the  least  degree  af- 
fecting its  power  of  spontaneous   work, 
or  in  any  way  repressing  or  enfeebling 
the  outgrowth  of  its  faculties.    This  as- 
siduous and  many-sided  culture  rather  ad- 
vanced than  checked  the  growth  of  his 
mind.    There  is  no  overgrowing  the  oak 
when  once  '  it  has  fairly  got  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
forest ;  but  in  its  soft  youth  the  stronger 
vegetation  of  the  parasite  might  strangle 
it,  and  men  would  be  deprived  of  its  shade 
for  a  thousand   years.     So  it  was   with 
Burke.     That,  which,  in  his  unripe  years, 
might,  in  careless  hands,  have  kept  down 
the  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  in  his  ma- 
turity was  skillfully  directed  to  its  adorn- 
ment.    So  is  it  with  every  mind  of  great 
power.     There  is  in  such  men  a  strong, 
ceaseless,  unquenchable  thirst,  which  all 
the   waters  of  Deucalion   and   Pyrrha's 
flood  can  not  quench  ;  and  because  of  this 
burning  thirst — not,  be  it  observed,  by 
reason  of  the  habit  of  acquirement — one 
may  infer  the  nature  of  the  raging  fire 
which  burns  always  within.      It    smold- 
ers and  smokes  far  down,  but  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  furnace-maker  still  prevents 
the  fire  from  triumphing.     It  is  bound 
down  by  bars  unknown  to  any  forge  ;  it 
is  clinched  bv  rivets  that  bear  no  maker's 
name  ;  and  yet  how  strong  and  enduring ! 
It  is  the  strength  and  native  vigor  of 
such  a  mind  as  Aristotle's,  as  the  elder 
Scaliger's,  as  Erasmus's,  as  Leibnitz's,  as 
Burke's,  as  Hegel's,  as  Hamilton's,  that 
should  astonish  us  more  perhaps  than  their 
prodigious    acquirements.      To   walk    is 
easy;  but  to  walk  gracefully  under  an 
enormous  load  tries  the  strength  of  a  man. 
Yet  this  is  what  Burke  did.     Not  that 
he  was  merely  content  to  be  a  great  re- 
flector of  the  lights,  brilliant  and  dusky, 
which   shone   around   him.      He   strove 
likewise,  with  what  eifect  we  shall  see,  to 
send  forth  an  illumination  brighter  and 
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more  extensive  than  all  of  those  lumina- 
ries put  together. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  condition  that 
one  would  lay  down  toward  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  so  eminently  simple  a 
life  as  Burke's  wo^ild  be  the  possession  in 
the  biographer  of  supreme  candor — ab- 
solute indifference  as  to  which  side  the 
truth  might  lie.  This  is  a  severe  test  for 
any  man,  but  an  absolutely  necessary  one 
for  the  man  who  would  set  himself  to 
write  down,  without  the  semblance  of 
trickery  or  deception,  even  of  himself, 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  be- 
tween Burke  and  truth.  The.  power  is 
wanted  of  seeing  morally  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually into  the  bad  side  as  well  as 
into  the  good  one  of  a  man's  disposition  ; 
of  being  able  to  detach  his  character,  and 
leisurely  survey  it  on  every  side ;  to  turn 
it  over  as  industriously  as  if  .it  were  the 
features  of  an  adversary ;  to  stand  near  it, 
and  apart  from  it ;  to  get  above  it,  and 
beneath  it ;  to  put  it  in  every  imaginable 
light  which  it  could  have  worn  among 
men  ;  and  having  done  so,  to  say  candid- 
ly what  sort  of  man  he  was,  not  heeding 
whether  certain  foolish  persons  may  find 
him  much  of  a  hero,  or  whether  the 
tongue  of  scandal  may  be  let  loose  by 
the  disclosure.  Tried  by  this  standard, 
Mr.  Macknight,  as  a  biographer  of  Burke, 
must  be  found  wanting.  Not  that  the 
verdict  could  be  brought  home  to  his  own 
convictions;  for  his  admiration,  not  of 
Burke  merely,  but  of  every  thing  about 
Burke,  is  an  sincere  as  it  is  often  blind 
and  indiscriminate.  He  can  see  nothing 
in  his  hero  to  apologize  for  ;  only  a  deal 
of  rubbish  to  be  swept  away,  the  accum- 
ulated droppings  of  previous  biographers, 
who  wanted  the  sense  and  judgment  with 
which  ho  has  been  piivileged. 

It  is  much  easier  to  make  an  impression 
on  a  great  number  of  vulgar  people,  than 
to  attract  the  interest  of  persons  of  real 
cultivation.  If  Mr.  Macknight  had  laid 
this  seriously  to  heart,  we  should,  doubt- 
less, to-day  have  been  without  his  throe 
volumes  on  Burke  ;  for  we  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  he  has  given  us  his  best,  and 
no  counsel  of  ours  could  have  made  his 
work  other  than  it  is.  It  is  told  of  La 
Motte,  who  had  lost  his  sight,  that  beiuLr 
one  day  in  a  crowd,  he  accidentally  trod e 
on  the  foot  of  a  young  buck,  who  iin- 
mediately  struck  him  on  the  face.  *'  Ah  ! 
sire,"  said  La  Motte,  "  you  will  be  sorry 
for  what  you  have  done,  when  I  tell  you 
la 
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that  I  am  blind."  We  would  receive  a 
caution  from  this  anecdote,  with  its  modi- 
cum of  humor  and  jjathos,  as  to  dealing 
harsh  blows  simply  when  one  treads  on 
our  corns  or  the  robes  ^of  the  damsel  we 
fipfht  for.  This  is  why  we  are  lenient  to 
Mr.  Macknight,  who  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face :  ''I  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  reverence  for  a  great  and  good  man." 
Not  a  doubt  of  it,  say  we ;  yet  it  is  sure- 
ly high  time  that  we  had  done  with  all 
apologies  for  the  deeds  of  a  great  man, 
and  with  all  labor  except  what  is  spent  in 
putting  his  actions  in  their  true  light  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  When  that 
is  done,  it  is  at  their  peril  if  they  misin- 
terpret his  character ;  we,  at  least,  have 
performed  our  small  part,  and  we  may 
challenge  the  world  to  say  that  wo  have 
done  it  ill. 

It  is  curious,  now  that  the  name  of 
Burke  has  become  so  famous,  to  note  how 
industriously  one  and  another  have  thumb- 
ed the  "Peerage,"  if  perchance  they 
might  alight  on  some  nobleman,  gifted  or 
otherwise,  from  whose  patrician  loins  the 
great  plebeian  might  be  supposed  to  have 
sprung.  Burke  himself  was  much  too 
great  and  good  a  man  to  give  any  heed 
to  such  silly  folly.  He  had  much  too  clear 
an  eye  not  to  see  how  ridiculous  a  man 
would  appear,  who  should  industriously 
lay  claim  to  a  higher  lineage  than  he  was 
fairly  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Macknight  is  a  less  aspiring  gene- 
alogist than  many.  lie  finds  that  the 
gaunt  De  Burghs  are  too  impalpable  on 
their  misty  hights  for  him  to  chase  them. 
He  accordingly  pounces  down  on  the 
trading  town  of  Limerick,  and  there,  with 
swift  glance,  observes  a  certain  important 
citizen,  John  Bourke  by  name,  who  was 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1645,  and 
who  now  finds  all  his  authority  will  be 
needed  to  quell  the  fierce  mob,  maddened 
by  priestly  exhortations,  and  by  the  fears 
of  their  own  wild  hearts.  It  is  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond's  peace  proclamation ; 
•and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ^layor  to  see  it 
read  in  the  market-place  by  the  king-at- 
arms.  It  is  received  with  hisses,  and 
groans,  and  savage  yells  by  the  rabble; 
stones  fly  thick  and  fast ;  the  poor  ]Mayor 
is  "knocked  down,"  with  all  his  civic 
pnde,  and  is  summarily  forced  to  yield 
up  his  office.  And  so  this  "  stony  Thurs- 
day," and  the  swift  down-setting  the  May- 
or received,  still  stand  out  in  grim  pictur- 
esqueness  on  the  old  chronicles  of  Limer- 


ick. But  what  connection  has  this  Lim- 
erick Mayor  with  Edmund  Burke  ?  None 
in  the  world,  that  we  can  perceive.  Ed- 
mund Burke's  father,  it  is  said,  came  from 
Limerick  ;  and  that  is,  in  substance,  all 
that  Mr.  Macknight  tells  us  about  his  re- 
lationship with  that  unlucky  Mayor. 

King  George  I.  had  hardly  gone  to  his 
account  when  Edmund  Burke  was  bom. 
The  young  Irishman  had,  accordingly, 
to  get  through  his  poetry,  and  fight  his 
way  to  recognition  in  London,  under  the 
rule  of  George  I.*s  dapper  successor,  who 
was  nearly  as  gross  in  his  tastes  as  his 
father,  with  a  much  worse  temper.  Ar- 
ran  Quay,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  Ed- 
mund Burke's  birth-place,  but  aoconDts 
differ  as  to  the  year  in  which  his  birth 
occurred.  The  record  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  has  it  1 728,  while  his  tomb- 
stone bears  the  date  of  1730.  The  cu- 
nous  will  not  fail  to  note  that  1728 
was  the  year  of  Oliver  Goldsmith^s  birth 
also.  His  father  was  an  attorney  in  good 
practice,  and  of  course  a  Protestant ; 
and  his  mother,  who  was  a  Nagle,  of 
Castletown  Roche,  in  Cork,  was  a  mild, 
rather  melancholy  woman,  with  weak 
nerves  and  ill-health.  His  father  was  a 
choleric  man,  whose  temper  time  did  not 
improve ;  and  from  him,  it  is  said,  Burke 
inherited  part  of  the  irritability  and 
sudden  bursts  of  passion  which  did  not 
adorn  his  declining  years.  Burke  had 
two  brothers  and  one  sister,  who  reach- 
ed the  years  of  maturity — Garret,  Rich- 
ard, and  Juliana  —  he  being  himself  the 
second  son.  In  his  youth,  his  health 
was  not  good,  and,  at  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  removed  to  the  care  of  his 
mother's  relations,  in  Castletown  Roche. 
Here  he  was  brought  under  a  double 
set  of  influences,  which  had,  doubtless, 
their  effect  in  molding  his  opinions,  and 
in  ripening  his  genius.  The  village  in 
which  he  was  now  to  reside  for  the  next 
five  years,  was  situate  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  which  Spenser  has  immor- 
talized in  his  Faery  Queen.*  There  was 
Kilcolman,  the  residence  of  the  poet,  and 
there   also  was  the  Awbeg,  the  bright 


*A  friend  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  a  tradiUon 
respectinf^  Edmimd  Spenser  and  Edmund  Burke, 
that,  if  of  c-li^ht  foundation,  may  neverthelen  inler- 
est  some.  Burke's  mother  was,  accordiDg  to  tUs 
story,  groat-niece  of  that  Miss  Ellen  Nagle  who  mar- 
ried Svlvanus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet, 
from  whom  it  is  conjectured  Edmund  Buike  d^TCd 
his  Christian  name. 
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Malla  of  his  song.  To  be  at  liberty  to 
wander  at  will  by  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  to  lose  himself  in  the  neighbor- 
ing woods,  and  to  look,  even  with  a  boy- 
ish eye,  on  the  gray  fortresses  of  the 
district,  was  much  more  edifying  for  this 
dreamy  youth  than  being  drilled  into 
Euclid,  and  made  perfect  in  Horace,  by 
all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  think,  particularly  as  his  health 
increased,  that  he  would  make  a  bosom 
friend  of  the  Faery  Queen^  although  his 
biographer  would  have  us  think  so.  Suf 
6ce  It,  that  he  got  lodged  in  his  mind, 
by  the  best  of  all  processes,  part  of  the 
crade  material  on  which  Spenser  work- 
ed. The  day  w^as  coming,  though  still 
far  distant  to  his  boyish  eye,  when,  with 
a  mind  hungry  for  thoughts,  and  images, 
and  glowing  words,  he  would  open  his 
S(>enser,  and,  as  line  succeeded  line,  and 
stanza  followed  stanza  of  that  marvelous 
poem,  his  mental  experiences  that  an  hour 
ago  were  all  lost,  behold  are  all  found 
again,  and  come  trooping  up  in  a  new 
order  of  their  own,  draped  all  of  them, 
loo,  in  an  airy,  impalpable  mist,  such  as 
poets  love,  born  of  the  passionate  imagi- 
nation of  his  own  soul.  Thus,  while  young 
Burke  read  but  little  of  the  Faery  Queen 
in  those  early  years,  he  did  far  better  by 
storing  his  mind  with  those  experiences 
likely  to  prove  so  fertile  in  his  after 
life. 

While  here,  he  caoie  under  another 
influence,  which,  to  a  less  clear  and  re- 
solute mind,  might  have  been  fraught 
with  quite  other  results.  He  was  set 
down  amid  the  Nagles,  who  had  been 
Catholics  since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  would  gradually  learn  to  respect  such 
persons,  who,  amid  humble  thrift  and 
simple  retirement,  contrived,  despite  their 
adherence  to  the  old  faith,  to  display  acts 
of  true  friendship  and  of  modest  worth. 
The  unostentatious  kindness  of  these  hum- 
ble men  always  impressed  Burke,  often 
beyond  words ;  and  their  quick  saga- 
city and  genial  humor  was  the  subject 
of  liis  praise,  even  when  he  became  the 
Right  Honorable  Councilor  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

On  Burke's  return  to  Dublin,  in  1740, 
he  spent  a  year  in  his  father's  house, 
and  started  in  1741  for  Ballitore,  in  the 
county  Kildare,  where  Abraham  Shack- 
leton,  a  quiet,  energetic  man,  of  good 
manners,  and  of  excellent  morals,  had 
made  for  himself  a  name.    This  humble 


Yorkshire  schoolmaster  had  now  a  flour- 
ishing academy  at  Ballitore  ;  and  Burke, 
who  took  to  his  teacher  with  a  rare 
affection,  found  it  amply  repaid  by  the 
lively  sympathies  of  the  Quaker.  During 
his  residence  here,  he  gave  evidence  of 
great  mental  powers,  which  were,  how- 
ever, rather  to  be  inferred  than  perceived 
directly,  for  he  was  uniformly  quiet  and 
contemplative,  rather  than  forward  and 
pronounced.  He  left  behind  him  proofs 
of  a  remarkable  memory,  which  was  des- 
tined to  astonish  other  assemblies  than 
the  juvenile  one  at  Ballitore.  Like  all 
school-boys,  and  school-girls  too,  we  pre- 
sume, he  formed  a  friendship  which,  un- 
like those  of  most  youths,  was  a  lasting 
one.  This  was  with  Robert  Shackleton, 
the  schoolmaster's  son  and  successor.  To 
this  youth  of  good  abilities,  good  schol- 
arship, of  homely,  honest  feelings,  and  of 
liberal  yet  decided  religious  sentiments, 
Burke  took  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  deep, 
passionate  nature  ;  and  he  had  reason 
all  his  life  long  to  bless  the  day  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  this  family  of 
"  Friends."  It  is  said  that,  ever  after, 
Burke  hailed  a  Quaker  as  something  like 
a  personal  friend. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1743,  Burke 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whither 
he  carried  a  good  knowledge  of  the  or- 
dinary classics,  and  a  very  considerable 
stock  of  general  information  for  one  so 
young.  But  he  was  still  a  dreamer,  and 
had  begun  to  write  verse.  He  had,  be- 
sides, a  .  will  of  great  self  reliance,  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  put  off  his  own  way^ 
While  at  college,  he  became  successively 
enamored  of  natural  philosophy,  of  log- 
ic, and  of  history ;  but  he  soon  subsided 
into  what  he  calls  the  furor  poeticus. 
Philosopher  as  he  was  destined  to  be- 
come, there  was  a  logical  Dutchman  that 
seems  to  have  cost  him  some  trouble. 
The  same  personage  puzzled  poor  Gold- 
smith likewise  about  the  same  time. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  "  Dutch  Bur- 
gersdyck,"  at  whom  Pope  sneered,  but 
nevertheless  a  philosopher  considerably 
above  any  man's  rational  contempt,  and 
whose  works  it  might  have  been  well  for 
Burke  to  have  mastered.  Sallust,  Cice- 
ro, Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Milton, 
were  his  favorites.  Homer,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Shakspeare,  he  did  not  appreciate. 
He  brought  away  no  laurels  from  college, 
and  his  father,  who  possessed  the  hard, 
legal  ambition,  did  not  like  this. '  £d* 
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mnnd,  accordingly,  did  not  feel  comforta- 
ble at  home,  and  in  1747  he  entered  him- 
self at  the  Middle  Temple,  London. 

The  London  of  one  hundred  years  n<^o 
was  not  the  London  of  to-day.  Its  in- 
habitants were  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 
The  slave-trade  flourished,  prisons  were 
nnreformed,  and  highwaymen  boldly 
pushed  their  trade  at  noon-day  in  Hyde 
Park  and  in  Piccadilly.  The  heads  of 
traitors  grinned  fiercely  from  Temple 
Bar ;  and  as  many  as  seventeen  persons 
suffered  death  in  one  morning  by  the 
common  hangman.  A  Lifeguardsman 
prophesied ;  the  city  listened  to  his  rav- 
ings, and  the  inhabitants  deserted  their 
homes  in  imminent  dread  that  Babylon 
the  Great  was  to  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake.  Yet,  amid  all  this  din  and 
outward  confusion,  Samuel  Johnson  was 
engaged  on  his  Dictionary,  and  David 
Garrick  was  lessee  of  Drury  Lane.  It 
has  go!ie  the  round  of  the  biographers  in 
due  course,  since  Bissct's  day,  that  Burke, 
like  Hume,  was  a  candidate  about  this 
time  for  a  Glasgow  Professorship  of  Log- 
ic, but  that  both  were  set  aside  in  favor 
of  a  Mr.  James  Clough,  whom  the  whole 
of  Burke's  biographers  will  insist  upon 
making  Clow.  Mr.  Macknight  finds  this 
story  unsupported  by  the  least  collateral 
evidence,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  accord- 
ingly to  set  it  aside. 

Meanwhile,  if  Burke  has  not  gained  a 
j)ro('essor8hip,  he  has  abandoned  verse. 
He  is  now  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  that  some  time 
Jjefore  Adam  Smith's  great  work  appear- 
ed, or  the  French  economists  had  writ- 
ten. He  is  even  pursuing  details  so  close- 
ly, that  he  can  inform  his  friend  Shackle- 
ton  that  little  girls  at  Turlaine  can  earn 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  at 
their  wheel !  He  has  evidently  begun  at 
the  riglit  place  to  study  political  econo- 
mv.  He  could  not  <xet  reconciled  to  the 
law,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  extraordin- 
ary industry — two  ideas  which  old  Burke 
in  Dublin  could  not  reconcile.  For  what 
in  the  world  could  a  man  be  engaged 
upon,  if  not  upon  law  ?  The  idea  seem- 
ed to  perplex  the  old  man's  intelligence, 
and  hence  his  increased  displeasure,  and 
Burke's  renewed  resolution  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  which  he  had  chosen.  He  had 
selected  the  thorny  paths  of  literature, 
which  in  his  day  were  much  rougher  even 
than  now ;  and,  with  hope  in  his  eye,  and 
the  ambition  of  youth  hi  his  heart,  he  set 


out  with  a  much  more  contentec]  and  as- 
sured step  than  the  bystander  wonld 
judge  wise.  He  had  none  of  that  flashy 
vanity  peculiar  to  little  minds  ;  but  he 
had  a  dim  perception  of  what  was  iusidc 
his  brain,  and  that  kind  of  vague  confi- 
dence in  the  long  run  of  things^  which 
keeps  always  pretty  close  by  the  side  of 
youths  who  are  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  His  adoption  of  literature  was 
not  a  desperate  sliift  for  existence,  driven 
though  he  now  was  very  mgch  to  his  wit's 
end  Iiow  he  should  shape  his  afler  career. 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  his  deliberate  ap- 
proval. After  being  ground  in  the  liter^ 
ary  mill  for  seven  years — long  enough, 
one  would  say,  to  take  the  romance  out 
of  any  ordinary  profession — we  find  him 
confessing  to  Ilorace  Walpole  that  there 
was  nothing  so  charming  as  writers,  noth- 
ing so  delightful  as  to  be  one.  But,  adds 
this  indolent,  cynical  ohserver  of  forty- 
three:  ^'  He  will  know  better  one  of  these 
davs." 

Burke  did  not  turn  his  back  npon  the 
law,  because  he  considered  it  an  illiberal 
or  impossible  profession.  We  have  his 
own  impassioned  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary. In  his  speech  on  American  taxa- 
tion, he  remarks :  *^  Law  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  baman 
sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  underetandiug 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  per- 
sons very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion." 

An  agreeable  chapter  could  be  written 
regarding  Burke's  female  acquaintances^ 
their  virtues,  their  failings,  and  their  cele- 
brity. There  is  Peg  Woflington,  the  un- 
fortunate actress,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
grocer's  widow  on  Ormoud  Quay,  Dublui, 
who  fascinated  every  body  who  came 
within  her  reach,  and  with  whom  young 
Edmund  exchanged  glances  in  the  green- 
room of  Drurv  Lane.  There  is  Mrs.  Mon* 
tague,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished women  of  her  time,  of  great  wealth 
and  of  great  kindness,  whoso  house  was 
always  open  to  men  of  letters,  and  who,  in 
1759,  took  a  real  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  young  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Suhlinie  and  BeauUfiU  to  her  great 
friends.  There  was  Burke's  good-natured 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Vesey,  of  Bolton 
Row,  the  friend  and  rival  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, who  made  all  her  guests  at  their 
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case,  and  who  was  as  full  of  Iiisli  frolic 
and  of  Irish  balls,  as  if  she  still  flourished- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liffy.*  There  were 
the  two  model  women  of  French  society 
in  those  days,  Madame  du  Deffand  and 
Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasse,  of  whose 
class  Sydney  Smith  once  said  that  they 
**  outraged  e>fery  law  of  civilized  society, 
and  gave  very  pleasant  little  suppers." 
Burke  attended  those  suppers  when  in 
Paris  in  1773,  and  listened  to  the  wit  and 
the  atheism  that  circled  so  freely  round 
their  tables.  Finance  and  philosophy, 
the  drama  and  the  Gontrat  Social^ 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  Voltaire  and 
Ronsseau,  Helvetius  and  "  le  bon  David  " 
—all  were  discussed,  all  were  ma<le  the 
subject  of  some ^'cw  (Pesprit.j  Burke  was 
disgusted  with  what  he  saw  of  French  so- 
ciety, and  in  his  Ftench  Hevolution  has 
held  it  up  as  a  terrible  spectacle  to  all 
coming  time. 

But  the  youn<5  writer  has  gone  to  his 
garret  with  health,  hope,  and  genius  on 
his  side,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  him  if 
he  can  not  wring  from  letters  what  will 
supply  his  humble  board.  As  an  ingenious 
decoy  to  the  English  public,  Burke 
brought  out  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Vin- 
dioatlon  of  Natural  Society  ^  (1756,)  which 
be  dexterously  ascribed  to  a  late  "  noble 
writer."  Every  one  pronounced  the  bro- 
eliure  Bollngbroke's.  It  was  full  of  his 
ingenious  arguments,  it  was  full  of  his 
bold  assumptions,  and  it  was  his  style  all 
over.  But  so  hiorh  authorities  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  pronouncedj 
Lord  Bollngbroke's  style  "  inimitable  ;" 
and  here  the  most  accomplished  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  most  brilliant  orator  of 
the  age,  were  both  at  fault,  for  it  actually 

*  Her  invitations  were  made  in  the  most  off-hand 
way.  "  Don't  mind  your  dress,"  she  called  to  a 
gentleman,  (said  to  be  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,) 
**  come  in  your  blue  stockings  /"  A  happy  expres- 
sion, as  it  turned  out,  which  was  to  give  name  to  a 
class  of  females  of  quite  different  character  from  its 
author,  and  which,  when  it  became  popular,  was 
more  frequently  applied  to  those  ladies  who  waited 
on  the  ambitious  gatherings  at  Mrs.  Montague's. 
This  is  still  the  only  synonym  we  possess  for  the 
French  preciettse^  a  class  that  were  ridiculed  with 
all  Moliere*8  power  of  satire  in  his  Precieuse  Ri- 
dicules. 

f  In  MarmontePs  Memoirs,  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  of  a  bygone  age,  which  the  skilled  will 
know  bow  to  read,  there  are  given  exquisite  portraits 
of  the  actors  of  that  time,  drawn,  too,  by  a  man  who 
moved  among  the  scenes  which  he  depicts ;  and 
who  knew  well  when,  and  where,  and  how,  to  lay 
on  the  brush. 


turned  out  to  be  the  work  of  a  poor  law 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Hencefor- 
ward Burke  had  no  need  to  enter  the  lists 
with  his  visor  down.  This  philosophical 
satire  placed  his  claims  to  literary  recoi;- 
nition  beyond  all  doubt,  and  he  was  only 
following  the  dictates  of  prudence  or  of 
policy  ^vnen  he  ventured  before  the  pub- 
lic hereafter  anonymously.*  A  few  months 
afterward  there  appeared  A  Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  When 
wo  have  said  that  very  little  progress  had 
been  made  in  speculative  discovery  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Beautiful  since 
the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  expectation 
will  not  be  raised  too  high  regarding  the 
production  of  this  philosopher  of  seven- 
and-twenty.  Hardly  two  men  are  agreed 
even  now  as  to  the  origin  of  those  ideas, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  ingenious 
Irishman  did  little  to  remove  the  difficul- 
ties which  lay  in  his  path.  His  theory,  that 
eveiy  thing  was  beautiful  that  possessed 
the  power  of  relaxing  the  nerves  and 
fibers,  and  thus  inducing  a  certain  degree 
of  bodily  languor  and  sinking,  is  almost  too 
grotesque  to  be  calmly  commented  on  ; 
yet  the  book  is  full  of  the  most  ingenious 
observations  on  mental  phenomena ;  and, 
while  comparatively  cold  and  unimpa:- 
sioned  in  its  style,  it  possesses,  neverthe- 
less, many  specimens  of  rare  illustration 
and  most  apt  allusion,  charming  the  read- 
er even  when  the  oddity  of  his  postulate 
affronts  the  reason,  and  does  violence  to 
the  feelings.  David  Hume,  who  was 
seventeen  years  older  than  Burke,  gave 
likewise  to  the  world,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  in 
all  ways  a  more  subtle  and  profound  book, 
which  has  turned  out  so  remarkably  in 
the  annals  of  speculation,  that  both  the 
German  and  Scottish  philosophers  havo 
hardly  gained  their  breath  from  the  hun- 
dred years'  wai-fare  in  which  its  skep- 
ticism involved  them.f     In  truth,  Burke 

*  Those  persons  who  care  to  note  such  curious  co- 
incidences in  the  career  of  literary  men,  will  observe 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  was,  as  w^  have  seen, 
bom  during  the  same  year  as  Burke,  came  to  London 
for  the  first  time  during  this  year. 

f  The  two  philosophers  became  acquainted  about 
this  time,  and,  in  return  for  a  copy  of  the  Sublim*; 
and  Beaittiful^  presented  by  Burke,  Hume  gave  him 
Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Moral  Sentiments,  Hume, 
in  this  chosen  walk,  had  decidedly  the  better  of 
Burke ;  and  so  apt  are  men's  brains  to  be  clouded 
by  the  t<»mporary  exhalations  which  their  own  heat 
has  given  rise  to,  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  begin- 
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had  more  in  him  of  the  poet  than  the  | 
philosopher ;  while  Hume  was  of  philoso- 
phy all.  compact.  But  more  of  this  anon. 
Toward  the  end  of  1756,  or  early  in 
the  succeeding  year,  Burke  married  Miss 
Nugent,  a  countrywoman  of  his  own,  the 
dauii^hler  of  Dr.  Nugent,  a  physician  in 
Bath.  As  this  lady  was  brought  up  a 
Roman  Catholic,  it  was  probably  this  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  rise  to  some  whis- 
pers respecting  Burke's  alleged  oscillation 
between  his  own  faith  and  hers.  After 
her  marriage  she  joined  the  Church  of 
Enijland,  made  to  him  one  of  the  best  of 
wives,  and  survived  him  some  fourteen 
years.  His  father-in-law  came  up  shortly 
afterward  to  London,  and  for  many  years 
Burke  found  a  home  in  Wimpole  Street 
with  this  excellent  physician.  In  1759  he 
became  connected  with  Dodsley  the  pub- 
lisher, with  whom  he  engaged  to  write 
the  historical  section  of  the  A?inual  Reg- 
ister for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For 
the  next  fitleen  years  or  so,  his  lucid 
mind  can  be  traced  in  its  pages,  givhig 
order  and  arrangement  to  its  reports,  and 
infusing  genius  into  its  details.  It  was 
during  the  same  year  that  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Charlemont  to  "  Single- 
speech"  Hamilton,  a  selfish,  crafty  Scot, 
of  much  more  ability  than  he  generally 
gets  credit  for,  who  had  a  seat  at  the 
]>oard  of  Trade  and  a  residence  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of 
Burke's  connection  with  this  man — for  it 
has  not  been  clearly  defined — we  are  safe 
in  asserting  that  it  was  in  the  manufacture 
of  ideas  that  the  young  writer  was  em- 
ployed.* He  lived  with  Hamilton  for  the 
next  six  years,  and,  after  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel,  the  three  hundred  pounds  of  Irish 
pension  which  the  wily  Hamilton  had 
procured  for  him,  was  thrown  up,  and 
Burke  turned  his  back  on  "  Single-speech" 

nin;;  to  recognize  duly  the  vast  magnitude  of  Hume's 
philosophic  genius,  or  adequately  to  estimate  his 
powers.  It  was  Burke's  intention,  we  are  told  by 
Boswell,  to  write  a  detailed  refutation  of  the  idealism 
of  Berkt'ley  and  Hume ;  but  political  affairs  inter- 
fered, and  we  are  deprived,  among  other  pleasures, 
of  the  definite  means  of  settling  the  much  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  Burke  had  any  proper  title 
to  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  or  was  not  rather,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carlyle,  merely  a  **  resplendent  and 
far-seeing  rhetorician."  His  treatment  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  *'a  touchstone  of  metaphysical  saga- 
city," according  to  Mackintosh,  would  have  conclu- 
sively disclosed  the  philosopher,  or  revealed  the 
rhetorician 

*  Burke  himself  terms  it  "  a  companion  in  your 
studies,"  in  a  letter  to  Hamilton  of  this  period. 


forever.  At  which  act  let  none  of  our 
readers  marvel,  who  have  any  sympathy 
with  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

Shortly  after  the  Aiirvual  Megister  was 
started,  Burke  met  Johnson,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Garrick's  table.  Johnson  was 
close  on  fifty,  and  we  find  the  editor  of 
the  Megister  in  1V59  reproaching  the  na- 
tion with  having  done  nothing  for  the 
author  of  llaaselas.  Gruff  old  Samuel 
seems  to  have  taken  immensely  to  Burke, 
and  the  violence  of  his  political  views  did 
not  deter  him  from  recognizing  and  giv- 
ing publicity  to  his  admiration  of  the 
Irishman's  worth  and  genius.  The  cele- 
brated Club  in  Gerrard  Street,  of  which 
Burke  was  one  of  the  select  nine,*  was 
founded  in  1764.  But  its  keen  debates, 
its  flashes  of  wit,  its  stores  of  knowledge, 
its  bursts  of  merriment,  are  no  longer 
heard  ;  and  the  cry  of  the  eostermonger 
or  the  milkman  is  now  only  known  where 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith  long  ago 
made  merry. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1765, 
Burke  somehow  got  introduced  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  became  his  private  sec- 
retary by  the  obliging  services  of  his 
friends  William  Burke  and  William  Fiti- 
herbert.  This  William  Burke  was  simp- 
ly a  kinsman  of  Edmund's,  though  the 
latter  frequently  calls  him  "  cousin''  in 
his  correspondence.  William  likewise 
gained  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Verney,  from  whom,  a  few  months  after- 
ward, he  received  the  position  of  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Wendover,  near  the  foot  of  the  Chiitern 
Hills.f  This  borough  was  a  close  one, 
under  Lord  Verney's  influence ;  and  in 
those  days,  when  as  much  as  nine  thoa 
sand  pounds  was  the  price  paid  for  such  a 
post,  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  for  a 
county,  Edmund  Biirke  required  to  thank 


*  This  Club  arose  from  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  who  was  called  by  Johnson  their  i2oM- 
uliis.  It  originally  bore  no  name,  and  conaiBted  of 
nine  members,  namely,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Buike^ 
Dr.  Nugent,  Bcauclerk,  Langton,  Goldsmith,  Chmmier, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  but  at  Garrick^s  death  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Literary  Club.  TopicSi 
miscellaneous  and  literary,  were  often  warmly  dis- 
cussed, politics  never.  (See  Boswell's  JohHMCfti,wiA 
Foster's  Goldsm  ith. ) 

f  "  The  Burkes,"  as  they  were  popularly  called, 
namely,  Edmund,  his  brother  Richard,  and  WUUam 
— ^had  for  the  most  part,  as  Edmund  phrased  it 
'^  one  home  and  one  purse ;"  but  William  and  Ricli* 
ard,  it  is  to  bo  regretted,  gambled  much  too  laigelj 
in  India  Stock. 
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those  powers  who  had  put  it  into  Verney's 
heart  to  he  bo  liheral. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decemher,  1765, 
Burke  hecame  member  for  Wendover ; 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  followiiisr  month 
he  entered  Parliament ;  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh he  made  his  maiden  speech. 
Henceforward  his  career  is  so  inextrica- 
bly interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
time,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  it 
hi  an  intelligible  light  without  diverging 
largely  into  details  quite  foreign  to  this 
place.  We  shall  only  notice  briefly  a  few 
of  his  great  speeches,  which  are  altogeth- 
er unparalleled,  alike  in  number  and  in 
oratorical  genius,  in  the  whole  annals  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

The  Rockingham  Whigs  had,  the  pre- 
vious year,  replaced  the  incompetent 
ministry  of  Grenville ;  and  although  Lord 
Rockingham  was  an  excellent  man,  of 
sound  integrity,  of  great  courage,  an  in- 
flexible patriot,  and  a  disinterested  poli- 
tician, the  House  of  Commons  was,  nev- 
ertheless, in  no  humor  to  listen  to  calm 
debate  or  to  impassioned  harangue.  The 
American  colonies  caiue  before  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  in  a  federal  capacity ;  and 
it  was  on  a  question  touching  the  compe- 
tency of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
ceive such  a  petition,  that  Burke  first 
spoke.  Pitt  was  understood  to  favor  the 
petition,  and  the  Administration  consid- 
ered the  admission  of  it  an  open 
question.  The  new  member  argued,  in  a 
speech  of  much  force  and  beauty,  that  the 
presentation  of  such  a  petition  was  of 
itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  House's 
jurisdiction.  If  Lord  Rockingham  had 
any  fears  for  the  discretion  and  tact  of 
his  new  secretary,  this  maiden  appear- 
ance of  his  set  such  suspicions  at  rest  for- 
ever. The  great  Pitt  was  the  first  to 
rise  and  bestow  a  warm  encomium  on 
the  new  member.  He  little  dreamt  that 
the  rakish  clipper,  whose  feats  he  had 
that  day  witnessed,  should,  ere  a  month 
had  gone  by,  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
own  great  sails,  and  be  seizing  on  the 
prize  while  he  was  laboring  heavily  in 
the  offing.  As  Burke  returns  from  St. 
Stephen's  that  clear  January  night,  the 
ground  feels  crisp  beneath  his  feet,  and 
the  moon  shines  brightly  overhead,  while 
countless  stars  glitter  down  over  the 
great  city.  Halting  on  his  step,  he  looks 
up  at  the  great  Orion  "  sloping  slowly 
to  the  west,"  and  yonder  the  untiring 
Magoner   urges  forth    his   wain    on    its 


endless  round.  And  all  nature  goes  its 
round,  as  it  has  done  through  numberless 
ages,  thinks  Burke.  But  poetry  and  poli- 
tics will  not  yoke  together  ;  and  though 
it  is  a  proud  moment  this  for  him,  it  is 
not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  bred  in  him 
by  those  stars,  and  that  nameless  some- 
thing which  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  every 
man,  and  which  asserts  itself  strongest  in 
the  moment  of  victory. 

Unlike  the  young  aristocratic  politician 
of  a  former  age,  and,  perchance,  also  of 
this  one,  Burke  did  not  content  himself 
with  merely  glancing  over  the  newspa- 
pers at   his   club   of  a  morning,  before 
marching  to  duty :  he  set  himself  vigor- 
ously to  work,  as  only  he  knew  how,  in 
analyzing   the    whole   work   of   govern- 
ment, and  the  complicated  interests  of 
the   British  Empire.      In   his  successive 
appearances,  he  seems,  by  universal  tes- 
timony, to  have  taken  the  House  entire- 
ly by  stoi*m.     Old  men  and  young  men, 
able   men   and   men    less    able,   trading 
politicians  and  soldiers  of  fortune  —  all 
spoke  of  his   orations  with   enthusiasm. 
Now   he    ridiculed   Grenville,   anon    he 
aimed  a  shaft  even  at  Pitt.     That  veteran 
politician    could   not   brook  the  idea  of 
Britain   being  dependent  on  foreign  na- 
eign  nations  for  the  raw  material  of  her 
manufactures,  while  Burke  modestly  but 
earnestly  urged  the  propriety  of  such  a 
course.    This  was  the  Jirst  time  the  Mouse 
of  Commons  had  listened  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.    He  had 
argued  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation 
so  far  back  as  1759  ;  and  now,  while  Fox 
was   still   a   boy,  we  find  him  insisting 
upon  doctrines  that  took  so  many  years 
to  ripen  into  action.     But  Burke  has  got 
into  his  head  certain  solid  notions  regard- 
ing political  economy,  which  he  will  din 
into  the  ears  of  men  until  they  understand 
them. 

The  Rockingham  Whiscs,  after  a  verv 
short  term  of  office,  had  to  resign,  and 
Pitt,  who  had  recently  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Chatham,  again  took 
the  reins.  But  he  did  not  hold  them 
long  ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  came  into 
office  in  1766,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  North  in  1770,  whose  premiership 
lasted  through  the  American  war  down 
to  1782. 

The  standing  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  recently  come  into 
play  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords 
against  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
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both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had,  daring 
1770,  been  connived  at  rather  than  other- 
wise. This  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
more  interesting  debates,  with  much  more 
detail  and  correctness  than  had  hitherto 
been  known.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
the  writers  for  the  public  prints,  as  pub- 
lic writers  will,  had  caricatured  some 
of  those  "descended  from  Parliament- 
ary men,"  in  a  style  which  did  not  at  all 
meet  the  approval  of  dapper  little  Colon- 
el Onslow.  This  fiery  little  Colonel,  who 
two  years  before  had  routed  a  bill-sticker 
and  incarcerated  a  milkman  for  a  breach 
of  privilege,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
this  ridiculing  of  hbn  in  the  newspapers. 
He  would,  in  sportsman's  phrase,  "  bring 
down"  the  pnnters  of  those  audacious 
journals,  and  have  them  reprimanded, 
on  bended  knees,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker.  "  Little  Cocking  George,"  as 
some  newspaper  wag  called  him,  singled 
out  two  newspapers,  the  printers  of  which 
he  resolved  to  have  up  before  the  House. 
Burke,  stanchly  supported  by  Charles 
Turner,  strongly  opposed  this  move- 
ment, but,  unluckily,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  minority.  Turner,  member 
for  York,  was  a  plain  country  gentleman 
of  broad  acres  and  blunt  speech,  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  one  who  loved  liberty 
immensely.  From  the  green  benches,  in 
his  green  shooting-coat,  with  tally-ho- 
buttons,  he  on  one  occasion  had  the  au- 
dacity to  tell  the  House,  that  if  he  had 
been  a  poor  man,  with  his  passion  for 
field-sports,  he  must  himself  have  been  a 
poacher  I  The  day  ultimately  fixed  for 
the  attendance  of  the  printers  was  the 
19th  of  February.  They  did  not  appear. 
Another  order  was  issued,  but  it  met 
with  no  more  respect.    The  sergeant  at- 


arms  was  next  ordered  to  seize  these 
two  contumacious    individuals,   but    his 
deputy  was  only  jeered  by  the  printers* 
devils.     The  House  then  addressed  the 
Crown  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the 
seizure  of  Wheble  and  Thomson,  the  au- 
dacious publishers  of  the  debates..  While 
this  matter  was  pending,  the  little  sport- 
ing colonel  Tolunteered  to  bring  before 
them  "three  more  brace"  of  ofiTendiog 
printers.    This  motion  was  pressed  for- 
ward.   Burke  and  Turner,  and  the  rest 
of  their  friends,  resolved  to  divide  on 
every  paper  as  it  came  before  them.  The 
minority  were  determined  to  weary  the 
House,  that  the  printers  might  get  oC 
Every  pretense  was  made,  the  most  lu- 
dicrous questions  asked,  all  to  spin  out 
the  time.     Even  the  name  of  the  printer's 
familiar  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  dis- 
cussion.  The  Speaker  complained  he  was 
tired,  and  Ellis,  Dyson,  and  Luttrell  with 
one  voice  denounced  the  minority.    But 
it  was  all  in  vain.    Two  o'clock  came, 
and    the    minority  still    held    out.    *^I 
always  wished  for  small  divisions,^  said 
the  eccentric  member  for  York  ;  "  with 
fifteen  gentlemen  having  the  interest  of 
the  people  at  heart,  I  will  laugh  at  any 
majority."  Four  o'clock  came ;  the  House 
had    divided   three -and -twenty  times, 
and  the  great  victory  was  virtually  won. 
The  pompous  little  sportsman  had  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  the  Foubth  Estate 
WAS  BOBN  !    Burke,  who  saw  much  £ir- 
thcr  into  political  affairs  than  any  of  hu 
cotemporaries,  from  the  bights  of  his  con- 
stitutional wusdom,  predicted  that  *' pos- 
terity will  bless  the  pertinacity  of  that 
day." 

(to  bb  cokoluded.) 
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AUSTRIA  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


It  has  been  said,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  se- 
cured Europe  forty  years  of  peace,  and 
the  politicians  who  say  so  back  up  their 
opinion  with  the  sentence  from  the  Latin 
I>electus : 

"  Iniquissimam  paeem  jusiissimo  bdlo  ante- 
fero." 

"  I  prefer  the  most  unjust  peace  to  the  justest 
war."  j 

But  is  it  so  ?  The  Treatv  of  Vienna 
answered  the  one  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  kept  France  within  bounds 
tor  a  time,  but  it  could  not  turn  wrong 
into  right.  One  of  the  labors  of  Hercules 
was  to  turn  the  Achelous  out  of  its  course 
to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  ;  but  we  are 
not  told  how  Hercules  turned  the  river 
back  into  its  bed  when  it  had  done  its 
work,  and  washed  out  the  litter  of  ages. 

This  was  the  task  which  diplomacy  set 
itself  down  to  at  a  council-table  in  Vien- 
na. France  was  the  river-bed  of  demo- 
cracy. To  keep  the  torrent  within  its 
course,  and  to  protect  surrounding  na- 
tions against  the  danger  of  periodical  in- 
undations, was  the  avowed  object  of  all 
the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna  in 
March,  1815.  The  foreign  policy  of  Eu- 
rope was  reduced  to  a  single  problem, 
and  for  the  sake  of  that  every  other 
question  left  out  of  view.  Poland  w^as 
handed  over  unconditionally  to  Russia, 
and  Italy  to  Austria ;  Germany  was  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort ;  Norway  was  severed  from 
Denmark  and  united  to  Sweden  ;  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  forced  into  an  unna- 
tural alliance,  all  because  the  politicians 
of  Europe  were  panic-stricken,  and  could 
see  no  way  of  banking  out  French  ag- 
gression but  by  erecting  a  dyke  of  des- 
potic states  around  her.  The  object  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  declared  to  be 
that  "of  restoring  between  France  and 
her  neighbors  those  relations  of  recipro- 
cal confidence  and  good-will  which  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Revolution  and  the 


system  of  conquest  had  for  so  long  a  time 
disturbed." 

Yet  at  the  moment  of  signing  this 
pledge  of  peace,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu 
described  it  as  a  fatal  treaty.  "  More 
dead  than  alive,"  he  writes  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  November,  "  I  yesterday  put  my 
name  to  this  fatal  treaty."  It  was  fatal 
of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
French  minister.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
forty  years'  peace,  we  can  see  how  it 
crippled  Europe  as  well  as  France.  It 
was  a  treaty  under  the  shadow  of  which 
the  holy  alliance  stole  like  a  nightmare  on 
Europe.  For  ten  long  years  England  lay 
under  the  trance,  till  Canning  had  the 
courage  to  look  the  ghost  in  the  face, 
and  bid  it  depart. 

But  on  the  Continent  the  ghost  of  ab- 
solutism was  not  so  easily  laid.  The 
Revolution  of  July  did  a  little,  but  only 
a  little,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  Louis 
Philippe's  government  was  soon  ascer- 
tained to  be  revolutionary  only  in  name. 
The  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  and 
the  holy  alliance  soon  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  each  other,  and  all  things 
went  on  as  they  were  before. 

The  history  of  Europe,  between  1815 
and  1848,  may  be  described  in  this  way, 
that  Metternich  was  Austria,  and  Austria 
was  Europe.  The  policy  that  governed 
Austria,  governed  Europe  through  Aus- 
tria, the  policy  of  leaving  Camarina 
alone.  It  was  only  a  policy  of  expedients 
and  compromises.  Koli  quieta  movere 
was  the  motto  of  Mettemich's  life.  Leave 
well  and  ill  alone  :  all  change  is  a  change 
for  the  worse.  This  was  the  kind  of  con- 
servatism which  reigned  in  Vienna,  and 
from  Vienna  reacted  on  most  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Europe.  If  Lord  Eldon  had  been 
Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  as  well  as  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
could  not  have  dictated  a  more  timid  and 
halting  policy  than  the  great  minister  who 
governed  Austria  for  forty-five  years. 
Metternich  was  Austria,  and  to  under- 
stand why  Austria  is  dying  of  atrophy, 
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we  have  only  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  man  by  whom  her  policy  has  been 
guided  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  century. 

Since  Austria  became  an  Empire  in 
1800,  on  the  decease  of  the  old  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  of  the  German  nation,  three 
emperors  have  sat  on  the  throne,  Francis 
L,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Francis  Joseph  I., 
the  reigning  emperor.  Of  two  of  the 
three,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  were  respectable  nonentities;  of  the 
third,  we  can  only  say  at  present,  as  Solon 
of  Croesus,  that  he  can  not  be  called  hap- 
py till  he  has  died.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, the  good,  the  paternal,  who  stroked 
the  heads  of  children  in  the  streets,  died 
a  harmless  old  man  in  1838.  His  was  a 
despotism  tempered  by  dullness ;  and  if 
his  empire  had  been  only  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  with  no  Spielberg,  no  piombi  of 
Venice,  the  world  would  have  never  cared 
to  ask  who  was  prime  minister  during  the 
forty-three  years  that  Francis  sat  on  the 
throne.  At  last  the  torpid  existence  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  rounded  by  a 
sleep,  and  Ferdinand  I.  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

In  September,  1838,  the  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
Ferdinand,  in  Milan,  and  never,  perhaps, 
had  the  crown  of  Agilulf,  wrought,  as 
tradition  says,  out  of  a  nail  of  the  cross, 
sat  on  a  more  imbecile  and  vacant  brow 
than  on  that  of  Ferdinand.  It  was  the 
same  crown  that  the  conqueror  of  Maren- 
go and  Austerlitz  had  crowned  himself 
with,  and  in  his  case  the  fillet  of  iron  be- 
came him  of  the  iron  will,  the  Charle- 
magne of  modern  Europe.  As  for  poor 
Ferdinand,  be  dragged  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence for  ten  years,  as  the  puppet  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  then  was  deposed 
in  a  family  council  in  1848,  when  the 
troubles  at  Milan,  Pesth,  and  Vienna, 
coming  trooping  together,  caused  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  to  tremble  for  its 
very  existence. 

Ferdinand  was  set  aside,  and  his  young 
nephew  Francis  Joseph  set  up  in  his 
stead.  Francis  Joseph  has  every  thing  in 
his  favor  but  this,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
govern  a  patched-up  empire  under  a  cen- 
tralizing despotism  which  has  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Austria  is  used  up ; 
eveiy  dog  has  his  day,  and  Austria  has 
lived  out  her  time.  No  personal  quali- 
ties,  however  brilliant,  can  any  longer 
hold  together  an  empire   that  is  falling 


asunder,  as  a  glacier  when  it   bas  got 
down    to    the    bottom   of    the    valley. 
Even    if    he   had    the   qualities,    which 
Francis   Joseph  has  not,  he   could  not 
long  keep  up  the  bureaucracy  of  Vienna 
that  has  ruled  over  the  southeast  of  Eu- 
rope  under  the  name  of  Austria.     But 
Francis    Joseph    wants    those    qualities 
which  would  lit  him  to  become  the  Atlafl 
of  a  falling  globe.     At  the  accession  of 
the  young  Emperor  Commodus,  it  was 
said  that  some  augured  great  good  from 
it,   others    great  evil,   and   some   cared 
nothing  at  all  about  it.    The  last  caine 
to   the   right  conclusion.     Young  empe- 
rors, be  thev  ever  so  brave  and  accom- 
pushed,  can  not  turn  back  the  course  of 
time.     The  empire  does  not  grow  young 
again  with  its  new  chief.     His  self-will 
and   his    couiage   may   only   shake    the 
empire  to    pieces  the   sooner.      To    go 
softly  all  their  days  had  been  the  choice 
of  the  last  of  his  two  feeble  predecessors, 
and  they  found  in  Prince  Mettemich  a 
minister  after  their  heart.     Bv  a  succes- 
sion  of  shifts  and  expedients,  Mettemich 
held  the  revolution  at  bay  for  forty  years; 
but  at  the  first  spring  of  the  monster  ho 
lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  fled  away 
from  Vieima  to  London.     There,  in  exile, 
he  met  M  Guizot,  and  told  him,  with  a 
self  satisfied  air,  that  he  had  not  made  a 
single  mistake,  and  had  nothing  to  regret 
in    his  administration  of  nearly  half  a 
century.    Prince  Mettemich  gave  us  the 
measure  of  his  own  incapacity  by  that 
self  confident  assertion.    It  is  only  a  proof 
that  a  man  may  live  all  his  life  m  the 
thick  of  diplomacy  without  once  under- 
standing the  wants  of  a  country.    There 
is  an  upper  story  of  sublime  indifierence, 
far  above  the  street-cries  and  the  cart- 
wheels of  common  life,  in  which  a  states- 
man may  live  and  die  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  wants  of  the  age.     Parlia- 
mentary life  is  the  life  of  a  statesman.    A 
cabinet  minister  is  no  minister  at  all  till 
he  has  aired  his  projects  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  learned  to 
rough  it  under  the  abuse  and  -scrutiny  of 
a  vigilant  opposition.     In  want  of  all  this, 
Mettemich   grew  moldy  with   age  and 
traditions  of  the  status  quo  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  and  the  empire  went  molder- 
ing  on  with  him.     He  either  knew  not 
or  heeded   not  the  signs  of  the  times, 
Italy  fermenting  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
Hungary  on  the  other.    At  last  the  pent- 
up  fires  burst  forth  in  1848.    As  it  might 
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have  been  predicted,  repression  was  of 
use  until  the  volcano  was  ready  to  boil 
over,  and  then  Enceladiis  and  his  brass 
slipper  might  leap  in  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ; 
he  had  only  to  bear  the  penalty  of  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  burning  moun- 
tain. 

Metternich  disappeared  in  1848,  and 
Anstria  died  with  him.     The  old  men  of 
the  last  generation,  the  public  men  who 
remember  1815  and  the  Treaty  of  Vien- 
na, siill  believe  in  Austria,  and  our  House 
of  Lords  Btill  clings  to  the  opinion  that 
Austria  exists.     It  is  too  much  to  expect 
of  statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  give 
up  the  notions  of  geography  and  history 
which    were   whipped   into    them    when 
Austria  owned  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
German  empire  had  not  yet  vanished  to 
limbo.    The  Cresarian  superstition  is  over 
them   still,   and   they   can   not   shake  it 
off.     A  E  I  O  U,  Austria  est  Imperatrix 
Orhis  Vniversce,  was  a  boast  which  exer- 
cised some  influence  even  on  those  who 
laughed  at  the  boast.     It  had  become  a 
fixed  notion  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
Austria  is  the  center  of  gravity  which 
must  not  be  touched,  if  we  would  not 
bring  down  the  balance  of  power.     Like 
the  rocking-stones  of  Cornwall,  Europe 
may  reel  ever  so  much  provided  Austria 
remains  as  she  always  was,  a  dead  weight 
on  Europe,  the  keeper  of  the  Marches 
on  the   borders  of  Turkey  and  Russia. 
This  would  be  very  good  if  Austrii^  did 
really  uphold  the  balance  of  power.     But 
if,  instead  of  this,  by  her  internal  weak- 
ness, she  has  become  another  Turkey,  a 
mark  for  Russian  aggression,  or  a  prize 
for  a  vigorous  incendiarist  like  Mazzini 
or  Kossuth,  it  is  strange  that  statesmen 
should  go  on  repeating  the  same  plati- 
tudes about  our  ancient  ally,  that  great 
conservative  power  of  the  Continent,  the 
barrier  against  Russian  and  French  am- 
bition.    This  is  the  opinion  of  old  men 
only,  of  the  school  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
who  go  on  saying  the  same  thing,  from 
the  senile  habit  of  iteration  which  grows 
on  men,  when  having   ceased   to  think, 
they   come   by   what   are   called  "  fixed 
opinions"  on  foreign  questions. 

The  view  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that,  too,  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  In  this  Lord  Brougham  and 
Lord  Derby,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  much  as  they 
differ  on  every  other  question,  would 
agree.     Younger  men,  like  the  Marquis 


of  Bath,  have  caught  the  diplomatic 
tone  about  Austria  in  a  different  school. 
Nursed  at  Oxford  on  Laudisni  and  Legi- 
timacy, and  taught  a  certain  high-bred 
theory  of  Anglican  communion  and  abso- 
lutist sympathies,  young  noblemen  of 
this  school  come  to  repeat  the  common- 
place of  their  elders  about  the  necessity 
for  Austria  in  the  European  system. 
Their  arguments  are  too  flimsy  to  stand 
one  brush  of  plain  common-sense.  They 
do  not  reach  down  to  the  middle  classes', 
or  at  all  express  the  opinion  of  the  real 
governing  minds  of  England.  It  is  the 
single  special  point  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  falls  behind  public  opinion  in 
the  most  marked  manner.  Not  a  sincrle 
first -class  newspaper  or  magazine  sup- 
ports this  opinion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  writers  of  the  Press  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  the  recovery  of  Austria 
hopeless.  Yet  the  House  of  Lords  still 
Hstens  approvingly  to  the  well-wishers  of 
Austria,  and  the  Conservative  party  have 
weakened  their  hold  on  the  country  by 
appearing  to  side  with  the  Upper  House, 
and  against  the  Lower,  on  this  turning- 
point  of  foreign  policy. 

Bread  and  cheese  was  the  shibboleth 
by  which  the  Lombards  were  detect- 
ed and  hunted  down  through  Lombard 
street,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  kings.  The  House  of  Lords' 
shibboleth  is  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
Austria.  No  one  can  pronounce  it  but 
one  of  the  true  blue  blood  with  a  coronet 
and  supporters.  One  must  be,  in  a  man- 
ner, to  the  custom  born,  to  feel  a  proper 
awe  for  the  balance  of  power,  an  awe 
which  we  suppose  our  hereditary  law- 
givers put  on  with  their  peers'  robes. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
stand  up  in  the  Upper  House,  and  say 
out  his  mind  on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
The  genius  loci  would  frown  down  the 
presumptuous  speaker,  and  before  he  had 
stammered  out  a  few  sentences,  he  would 
find  such  unmistakable  signs  of  disappro- 
val coming  in  on  him  from  all  sides  of  the 
House,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  never  to  venture  again  before 
such  an  audience  with  such  an  unwel- 
come topic. 

There  may  be  a  use  in  all  this.  It  is 
well,  not  only  for  Austria  but  for  Europe, 
that  there  is  a  council  of  elders  who  are 
ready  to  receive  any  plea  which  can  be 
put  in  on  her  behalt^ — a  body  which  is 
so  slow  to  part  with  the  traditions  of 
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the  past,  that  it  is  ready  to  extend  in- 
dulgence to  the  worst  despotism,  if  it 
will  only  repent  and  mend  its  ways  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  Tlio  House  of 
Lords  is  a  measure  of  the  endurance  of 
a  constitutional  country  like  ours.  The 
repentant  despot  who  sees  the  folly  of 
his  ways  has  one  branch  of  our  legisla- 
tion to  welcome  him  back  to  popular 
government.  When  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  shut,  then  indeed,  but 
not  till  then,  it  is  too  late.  King  Fran- 
cis II.  of  Naples  had  disgusted  even  the 
House  of  Lords,  find  therefore  when  he 
fell,  ho  fell  unpitied  by  any  man  in  Eng- 
land who  had  not  sold  his  intellect  and 
common-sense  to  the  Pope  for  the  sake 
of  saving  his  soul.  But  the  House  of 
Lords  have  not  yet  despaired  of  Austria 
as  they  had  desi)aired  of  Naples  ever 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  execrated  in  England.  Even 
still  Austria  has  her  supportei^s,  and  what- 
ever little  grace  she  may  still  find  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  she  will  find  among 
our  hereditary  legislators,  and  the  old 
men  who  cling  by  the  settlement  of  Eu 
rope  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  past  history 
of  Austria  will  convmce  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  her  course  is  run,  as 
well  as  her  dynasty  effete,  and  that  she 
can  not  survive  much  longer  in  the  com- 
posite form  known  as  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. 

^'Morto  alii  crescunt  in  fclix  Austria  nube.^' 

In  this  epigram  is  expressed  the  history 
of  the  rise  of  Austria.  Three  fortunate 
marriages  brought  together  five  crowns 
into  the  House  of  Hapsburg  within  less 
than  fifty  years.  The  marriage  of  Maxi- 
milian with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  1477, 
brought  the  splendid  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
with  all  the  Low  countries  ;  next,  the 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  only 
son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  in  1496,  to 
Jane,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  heiress  of  the 
united  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
brought  the  kingdom  of  Spain;  and  lastly, 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  L,  son  of  PhiHp 
and  Jane,  and  brother  of  Charles  V.,  to 
Anne  Jagellon,  in  ir)21,  brought  in  the 
two  Jagellon  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Thus  the  Austrian  monarchy 
dates  from  no  farther  back  than  1521.  It 
arose  with  the  Reformation,  and  it  ap 
pears  destined  to  last  only  so  long  as  the 


counter-reformation  is  able  to  stem  the 
tide  of  light  and  knowledge  in  southern 
Europe.  To  read  the  lives  of  the  sixteen 
Hapsburg  Emperors  who  have  ruled  at 
Vienna  during  the  last  three  oentnries, 
reads  more  like  the  tale  of  the  Atreidm 
or  fated  Pelops  line.  It  has  the  air  of  a 
Greek  tragedy,  to  read  of  a  race  handibg 
down  from  father  to  son  a  hereditary  hate 
against  free  thought.  Doomed  to  carry 
on  a  vain  struggle  against  a  power  might- 
ier than  their  own,  and  doing  all  this 
under  a  kind  of  blind  necessity,  prompt- 
ed by  a  spirit  more  wicked  than  itself  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  JesnitSi 
who  have  fought  Protestantism  from  be- 
hind the  throne  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser. 

Take  these  descendants  of  the  melan- 
choly mad  Jane,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and 
their  lives  all  tell  the  same  tale  of  a  strug- 
gle handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Ferdinand  L,  the  brother  of  Charles  V., 
was  the  first  of  his  line.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  described  him  in  1547  as 
"  very  religious ;  he  attends  mass  everj 
day,  and  on  great  holidays  hears  one  or 
two  sermons ;  he  receives  the  sacrament 
two  or  three  or  four  times  in  the  year." 
in  his  last  will  he  conjured  his  son  and 
successor,  Maximilian,  not  to  desert  the 
old  paths,  but  to  remember  that  as  unity 
was  a  sign  of  truth,  and  division  of  error, 
the  divisions  of  Protestants  proclaimed 
their  error.  "I  would  rather  see  you 
dead  than  join  the  new  sects,'*  he  wrote 
in  his  codicil  of  1555.  He  first  introdac- 
ed  the  Jesuits,  then  known  as  the  Span- 
ish priests,  into  Vienna,  and  selected  Bo* 
badilla,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order, 
as  his  confessor. 

What  Ferdinand  I.  began,  his  g^rand- 
son,  Ferdinand  II.,  carried  out  to  a  bloody 
conclusion.  The  first  Ferdinand  project- 
ed the  extirpation  of  free  thought,  and 
the  second  Ferdinand  consummated  the 
cruel  project.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  according  to  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  nine 
tenths  of  Germany  professed  the  new 
creed.  Bohemia  was  more  Hussite  than 
ever.  The  Hussite  goose,  as  the  popular 
saying  was,  had  laid  an  egg  which  Luther 
hatched,  and  the  whole  land  was  swarm- 
ing with  heresy.  Himgary,  too,  was  fall 
of  the  new  doctrine :  it  had  penetrated 
every  where.  The  new  learning  was  wel- 
comed in  hall  and  cloister  and  cottage. 
To  all  nppenrnnce  these  countries  were 
lost  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  so,  in 
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all  probability,  it  would  have  been  if  that 
church  had  not  found  rulers  who  had  no 
qualms  of  conscience  about  persecuting 
heretics.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  persecution  must  be  thorough  to  ef- 
fect its  object.  The  inquisitor  must  be 
able  not  to  wince  as  he  watches  his  vic- 
tim on  the  rack,  or  his  victim  will  tri- 
umph in  the  end.  For  if  there  is  a  soft 
point  in  the  heart  of  the  tormentor,  the 
tortured  man  will  surely  spy  it  out,  and 
then  it  becomes  a  struggle  of  endurance 
between  the  pain  of  mind  of  the  one,  and 
the  pain  of  body  of  the  other.  Generally 
the  mind  gives  in  before  the  body ;  the 
inquisitor  relents,  or  wearies  first ;  the 
man  is  taken  down  from  the  rack,  and 
the  reprieved  heretic  becomes  more  ob- 
stinate than  ever.  But  if,  as  the  excep- 
tion sometimes  happens,  the  tormentor  is 
more  hard-hearted  than  the  tormented 
man,  then  persecution  triumphs  for  the 
time,  and  truth  has  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fly,  as  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  into 
the  wilderness,  to  a  place  prepared  for  her 
for  a  time,  times,  and  a  half  time.  So  it 
was  in  Japan,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  were  tortured,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Cross  exterminated  out  of  the 
island.  Not  a  vestige  of  Chi-istianity  re- 
mains to  this  day  in  Japan,  proving  that 
persecution  will,  if  persisted  in,  put  down 
any  religion,  true  or  false.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  was 
quite  as  thorough  as  that  of  Romanism 
in  Japan. 

After  the  battle  of  Prague,  fought  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  1620,  Bohemia 
lay  at  the  feet  of  Ferdinand,  who  took 
the  same  bloody  revenge  on  his  Bohemian 
subjects  that  our  James  II.  on  the  follow- 
ers of  Monmouth.  On  one  day  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Bohemia 
were  beheaded.  Between  the  hours  of 
five  and  six  of  the  clock  on  the  twenty- 
firat  June,  1621,  the  executioner  labored 
on  at  his  bloody  work,  while  a  rainbow 
spanned  the  sky  during  part  of  the  time, 
reminding  us  of  a  similar  coincidence 
under  a  scene  of  similar  barbarity  at  the 
impaling  of  the  martyrs  of  Madagascar  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  confiscation  of  estates  which  fol- 
lowed was  enormous.  The  Emperor  le- 
vied the  sum  of  forty-three  millions  of 
florins  by  the  sale  of  these  confiscated 
estates,  and  to  this  day  the  Clam  Gallas 
and  Clam  Martinitz,  and  other  Bohemian 
families,  trace  their  descent  from  the  for- 


tunate soldiers— the  Claverhouses  and 
Kirks  of  Ferdinand,  who  got  a  part  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  Luthei'ans.  The 
greater  part  of  Bohemia  was  thus  re- 
granted.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  noble  houses,  of  twelve,  twen- 
ty, and  even  fifty  persons  each,  beside 
many  thousand  tamilies  of  commoners 
and  citizens,  left  their  country  forever. 
The  Bohemian  language  and  literature, 
as  well  as  their  charters  and  liberties, 
were  extinguished  at  a  blow.  The  king- 
dom was  thoroughly  Anstrianized,  and 
has  never  made  an  efibrt  for  independ- 
ence since. 

The  turn  of  Hungary  was  to  come  next. 
Leopold  I.  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  and  incapable  as  he  was  in  every 
other  respect,  he  showed  quite  a  heredi- 
tary aptitude  for  quenching  popular  rights 
in  blood.  The  Hungarians,  up  to  the 
year  1670,  retained  a  strange  privilege,  a 
relic  of  feudalism,  known  as  the  right  of 
insurrection.  It  was  that  sturdy  kind  of 
remonstrance  that  the  old  feudal  nobility, 
such  as  Archibald  Bellthe-Cat,  or  the 
Warwick  king-maker,  in  our  own  history, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  assert- 
ing. It  had  been  solemnly  reserved  to 
the  Hungarian  magnates  by  the  Golden 
Bull  of  1222,  and  had  never,  before  1670, 
been  questioned  by  any  King  of  Hungary. 
But  in  that  year,  Leopold,  incited  by  the 
Jesuits,  resolved  to  be  master  of  Hun- 
gary, and  having  beaten  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  nobles  who  appealed  to  their 
riffht  of  insurrection,  he  treated  Hun^icarv 
as  a  conquered  country,  and  parceled  it 
out  as  his  grandfather  had  done  with 
Bohemia.  All  Protestant  worship  was  in- 
terdicted ;  preachers  and  schoolmasters 
were  banished  or  put  to  death.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  Lutheran  ministers 
were  cariied  off  into  Bohemia,  and  there 
thrown  into  dungeons  without  even  a 
form  of  trial,  and  thirty-eight  of  these 
pastors  were  sold  at  fifty  crowns  per 
head  as  galley-slaves  to  Naj)les.  Hun- 
gary, now  reduced  to  extremities,  found 
relief  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
Turks  invaded  Austria  and  invested 
Vienna. 

This  was  that  celebrated  siege  of 
Vienna,  the  last  recoil  of  the  wave  of 
Mohammedan  aggression  which  had  broke 
against  the  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties of  Europe  during  eight  centuries 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  saved 
Austria  from  a  dismemberment,  and  Aus- 
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tria  repaid  the  service  by  sharing  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  a  century  after. 
But  this  diversion  of  Turkey  only  brought 
a  short  reprieve  to  Huni^ary.  As  soon  as 
the  dangt^r  was  over,  Leopold  renewed 
his  attempts  against  the  liberties  of  Hun- 
gary, and  this  time  with  only  too  fatal 
effect.  The  bloody  assize  of  Eperies,  in 
which  a  Caraffa  of  Naples  presided,  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  deliverance  of  Vien- 
na. Caraflfii  once  said:  "If  I  were  con- 
scious of  having  within  my  body  one 
drop  of  blood  that  was  friendly  to  the 
Hungarians,  I  would  at  once  bleed  myself 
to  death."  Nor  was  this  a  ferocious 
threat  only.  Tortures  followed  too  hor- 
rible to  relate  —  the  rack,  the  boot,  the 
dropping  of  heated  wax  on  delicate  and 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  were  common 
punishments.  Caraffa  boasted  that  he 
would  be  the  Attila,  or  scourge  of  God, 
to  the  Hungarians,  and  the  boast  was  no 
empty  one.  Exhausted,  at  last,  with  suf- 
fering, Hungary  submitted  to  Leopold's 
demands — they  gave  up  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  they  also  sur- 
rendered the  right  of  insurrection,  and 
Austria  made  another  step  in  advance  to- 
.  ward  the  form  of  centralized  and  irrespon- 
sible despotism  which  is  its  ideal  of  a  good 
government. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  a  more 
liberal  spirit  seems  to  have  passed  across 
Europe,  and  the  princes  of  the  Austrian 
line  showed  a  reforming  tendency,  which 
might  have  ended  in  saving  Austria,  had 
not  the  reaction  against  the  French  Rev- 
olution caught  Austria  and  swept  her 
back  into  the  ways  of  Jesuitbni  during 
the  last  sixty  years.  From  Joseph  I , 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1705,  down 
to  the  death  of  Joseph  H.,  in  1789,  the 
progress  of  Austria,  though  slow,  was  un- 
interrupted. Joseph  L  was  the  first  of 
hjs  race  who  dared  to  break  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pel a  Jesuit  preacher  from  Vienna,  for 
observations  from  the  pulpit  leveled  at 
him.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Charles  VL,  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
form went  on ;  useless  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  the  convents  were  inspected, 
and  many  abuses  restrained  or  abolished 
altogether.  The  age  called  for  these 
things,  and  Charles  vL,  who  was  a  mere 
trifler  with  kingcraA;,  went  with  his  age, 


without  well  knowing  whither  things  were 
tending. 

Maria  Theresa,  and  her  more  celebrated 
son,  Joseph  IL,  were  the  two  who  brought 
Austria  fairly  abreast  of  the  age.  Up  to 
the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1740, 
Austria  was  as  dull  and  bigoted  as  S[>ajn, 
But  French  ideas  now  became  the  fashion 
in  Germany.  While  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons left  their  country  behind  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  became 
more  Spanish  than  the  Spaniards,  the 
Austrian  line  of  Hapsburg  fell  in  with  the 
prevailing^Freneh  philosophy,  and  under 
Kaunitz,  Frime  Minister  of  Austria,  wliom 
Pope  Pius  VL  called  il  ministro  eretico^ 
Vienna  vied  with  Berlin  in  ringing  out 
the  reign  of  religious  absolutism,  andriDg- 
ing  in  the  reign  of  religious  free-thinking. 
Joseph  11.  even  went  so  far  as  to  threateo 
a  religious  schism.  In  1772  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  Vienna.  The  cele- 
brated bull — Li  Coend  Domini — was  or- 
dered to  be  expunged  from  all  rituals; 
the  oath  which  Ferdinand  H.  had  ordered 
all  doctors  of  divinity  to  take,  of  belief  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  was  abolish- 
ed ;  the  people  were  not  required  to  kneel 
in  the  streets  as  the  procession  of  the 
Host  passed.  The  importation  of  imaces 
and  relics  from  Italy  was  put  a  stop  to.  Ag- 
nus Deis,  waxen  amulets,  scapulars,  and  all 
such  holy  trumpery,  were  forbidden  to  be 
sold ;  images  in  churches  were  stnpped 
of  their  tawdry  dresses,  their  periwigs, 
their  hooped  petticoats,  their  coral  brace- 
lets, and  glass  diamonds.  JBijatUerie 
fausse  et  articles  de  devotion  is  a  well- 
known  sign  over  certain  shops  which  be- 
trays the  origin  of  the  word  trumpery  in 
the  form  tromperie.  With  all  this  Joseph 
II.  waged  an  unsparing  war.  The  Church 
of  Rome  was  never  so  near  being  reform- 
ed in  spite  of  itself  as  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  incapacity  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  demoralization  of  a  starving 
Paris  mob,  hurried  the  French  Revolution 
into  such  excesses,  as  has  thrown  baok 
the  cause  of  progress  a  century  or  more 
in  Southern  Germany. 

Into  the  reliction  against  French  Jaco- 
binism Austria  threw  herself,  with  a  spirit 
which  has  been  twice  fatal  to  her  under 
the  First  and  Third  Napoleon.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  old  Kaunita,  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  the  brother  of  Joseph,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1789,  declared  war  against 
France.    Pitt  has  been  blamed  even  by 
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Lord   Macaulay,  for  not   proclaiming   a 
holy  war  against  the  French  Revolution 
when  he  declared  war  against  France  in 
1793.     Either  no  war  at  all,  or  a  crusade 
such  as  Burke  preached  in  his  war  paraph- 
let,  the  Thoughts  on  the  Fi*ench  Revolvr- 
tioHy  should  have  been  the  policy  of  Pitt, 
according  to  our  great   historian.     The 
fate  of  Austria  convinces  us  that  Pitt  was 
right  and   Burke    wrong.     It  is  no  use 
affecting  faith.     Of  all  shams,  the  sham  of 
importing  the  superstitious  feelings  of  one 
age  into  the  political  quarrels  of  another 
is  the  worst.     The  crusades  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  age  which  produced  them. 
We  can  say  with  Burke,  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  passed,  without  falling  into  a 
rtige  with   our   own   times,   in    the   sad 
Quixotic   way   which   Burke   did.      For 
Burke,  the  right  excuse  is,  that  he  was  in 
declining  health,  and  that  passion  had  got 
the  better  of  reason.     Had   he  been  as 
young  as  Pitt,  lie  would  have  been  as 
cool  as  Pitt ;  and  as  Burke  appealed  from 
the  new  school  of  Whigs  to  the  old,  so  in 
judging  his  thoughts  on  the  French  Rev- 
olntion,  we  appeal   from    the    Burke  of 
1793   to  the  Burke  of  1773.     The  holy 
war  of  Austria  against  France  in   1792 
ended  in  making  the  French  Revolution 
more  implacable  than  ever.     It  elevated 
the  party  of  the  mountain  into  power,  and 
made  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Murat 
the  dictators  of  France  and  the  terror  of 
Europe   for  two   or  three   years.     Even 
when   they  fell,  they   left   the   dragon's 
teeth  sowed  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy   and    Germany.       Marengo,    Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  are  the  fruits  of  that  fatal  ob- 
stinacy jvhich  would  make  no  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Revolution.     Nor  did  the 
evil  stop  here.     When  France  fell  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  own  conquests,  defeat- 
ed more  by  her  own  pride  and  selfishness 
than  the  arms  of  Austria,   Prussia,  and 
Russia  united,  the  reaction  threw  Austria 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  brought  her  down  lower  every  day, 
till  she  stands  now  on  the  brink  of  disso- 
lution and  ruin. 

It  is  the  fate  of  that  order  to  be  always 
^*gg>"g  its  own  grave.  It  is  never  so 
near  its  downfall  as  when  it  has  succeeded 
in  all  its  intrigues,  and  is  squat  beside  the 
ear  of  the  monarch  like  the  tempter  beside 
the  ear  of  Eve.  Under  Metternich's  rule, 
and  up  to  1848,  the  reaction  was  more 
political  than  religious.  Absolutism  had 
not  leagued  with  Ultramontanism  as  yet. 


But  when,  in  1848,  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  reaction  fled  in  the  person  of 
Metternich,  the  last  remaining  hope  for 
Austria  died  out,  and  it  entered  on  its 
second  career  of  reaction,  both  religious 
and  political,  which  has  hastened  its  down- 
fall, BO  that  nothing  can  probably  now 
avert  it.  Youn^  Francis  Joseph  recover- 
ed, in  1849,  all  that  Ferdinand  had  lost  in 
1848 :  the  deluge  had  disappeared,  and 
the  landmarks  had  not  disappeared  with 
it,  or  Austria  lost  a  single  foot  of  territory. 
But  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass 
by.  Trained  by  the  Jesuits,  Francis  Jo- 
seph has  acted  up  to  the  instructions  of 
his  youth.  By  the  Concordat  of  1856  he 
signed  away  the  religious  liberties  of  his 
people ;  and  by  his  bad  faith,  both  with 
Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  during 
the  Crimean  war,  he  left  himself  so  com- 
pletely without  an  ally  in  Europe,  that 
France  was  able  to  march  to  the  Mincio, 
in  1859,  before  even  Germany  put  a  reg- 
iment in  motion  to  defend  Austria  on 
the  Rhine. 

Since  1859  the  disintegration  of  Austria 
has  gone  on  as  rapidly  during  peace  as  in 
war.  Austria's  weakness  was  Hungary's 
opportunity,  and  she  has  not  allowed  it 
to  pass  by  without  making  a  stand  for  her 
ancient  liberties.  Hungary  has  followed 
the  example  of  Italy  in  putting  aside 
visionary  for  political  reform.  M.  Buol 
is  the  Count  Cavour  of  Hungary.  He 
has  struck  the  right  note  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  true-born  Eng- 
lishmen, be  they  Whig  or  Tory — nolumus 
leges  Anglice  mutare.  He  has  shown 
that  Austria  is  the  innovator,  and  not 
Hungary — that  Hungary  stands  by  her 
ancient  constitutional  rights,  which  the 
centralized  despotism  at  Vienna  has  tried 
to  supersede.  Austria  has  made  a  last 
attempt  to  recover  her  ground  in  the 
provinces  by  calling  a  Reichsrath  or  Par- 
liament to  Vienna  to  save  the  fallinsr 
monarchy.  But  the  popular  element  re- 
fuses to  be  represented  there.  It  is  like 
King  Charles's  Parliament  of  Oxford — a 
house  of  notables,  in  which  the  people's 
representatives  were  conspicuous  only 
from  their  absence.  Such  a  mock  Par- 
liament as  this  is  worse  than  none  at  all, 
for  it  shuts  the  door  against  any  desire 
for  reconciliation  on  either  side.  So  long: 
as  the  King's  party  and  the  Parliament 
party  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides,  the 
evil  of  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself 
is  felt  and  d-iplorcd  ;  but  when  one  branch 
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of  the  legislation  goes  the  length  of  ex- 
communicating the  other,  and  creating 
another  in  its  room,  there  is  no  room  then 
for  compromise.  It  is  a  declaration  of 
war  to  the  knife,  and  one  of  the  two  must 
give  way  in  the  end. 

Austria  is  now  nothing  else  than  a  name 
for  the  army  and  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna. 
So  long  as  the  army  can  live  at  free  quar- 
ters without  pay,  and  the  bureaucracy 
can  support  life  on  paper  money,  Hungary 
will  not  attempt  a  rising,  and  Austria  will 
live  in  the  eyes  of  diplomatists  as  power- 
ful as  ever.  But  this  sap  at  the  foundation 
must  bring  the  stronghold  down  at  last. 
Austria  can  not  live  forever  on  credit  and 
the  conscription.  When  she  has  eaten 
up  Hungary,  the  locusts  must  die  because 
there  is  nothing  left  to  devour.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  just  at  the  pre- 
sent, when  Austria  is  falling  to  pieces, 
neither  France  nor  Russia  are  ready  to 
spring  on  her.  The  wolves  have  followed 
the  exhausted  horse  all  day,  but  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  ready  to  drop,  they 
are  obliged  to  fall  off  themselves  from 
exhaustion. 

Were  it  not  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  and  the  troubles  in  Poland, 
Russia  would  be  ready  to  revenge  herself 
on  Austria  for  her  ingratitude  during  the 
Crimean  war.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
short  harvest  and  the  financial  difficulties 
of  France,  Napoleon  would  probably 
march  across  the  Mincio,  and  perhaps  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  Austria  at  Schoen- 
brunn,  as  his  uncle  did  in  1809.  It  has 
been  happily  ordered  otherwise,  and  so, 
in  all  probability  the  peace  of  Europe  for 
1862  is  secured.  But  if  diplomacy  is  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  events  passing 
before  it,  it  should  see  that  Austria  is  not 
a  cause  of  strength  but  of  weakness  to 
Europe.  So  far  from  our  conservative 
and  peace-loving  instincts  fastening  on 
the  preservation  of  Austria,  we  should  see 
in  her  a  disturbing  element  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  We  can  have  no  security  for 
peace  so  long  as  Austria  exists  as  she  is, 
an  army  commanded  by  Germans  in  occu- 
pation of  four  or  five  non-German  pro- 
vinces. Martial  law,  or  the  will  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  is  now  the  only  law 
in  Hungary.  It  is  the  same  in  Venetia, 
and  very  nearly  the  same  in  Croatia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Gallicia.  Poles,  Italians, 
Magyars,  Sclaves,  are  all  np  in  arms 
aijamst  her,  and  they  have  discovered  at 
last  the  secret  of  her  former  divide  et  im- 


pera  policy.  The  HuogariaDS  in  Venetia 
are  not.  to  be  relied  on,  and  so  they  are 
replaced  by  German  regiments ;  bat  the 
Germans  can  not  be  ubiquitous.  As  soon 
as  an  Austrian  soldier  opens  his  moath, 
his  speech  betrays  him.  The  white  coat 
and  the  blue  trowsers  may  tell  their  tale 
of  successful  centralization,  but  the  word 
of  command  points  out  where  centraliza- 
tion has  broken  down.  Where  the  ma- 
chine wants  the  help  of  the  man,  it  can 
not  be  called  self-acting.  This  the  Hun- 
garians, Poles,  and  Italians  now  see  well, 
and  having  beheld  the  point  of  Austria's 
weakness,  are  awaiting  till  the  machine 
breaks  down  to  escape  from  the  hated 
despotism  of  Vienna.  Diplomatists,  and 
the  old  school  of  statesmen,  will  go  on 
probably  repeating  the  stale  common- 
places about  the  necessity  for  Austria  as  a 
makeweight  in  Europe,  till  the  collapse 
comes,  and  they  will  then  find  out  that 
Europe  balances  itself  without  any  con- 
trivance on  their  part.  There  is  nndoubt- 
edly  a  balance  of  power,  just  as  there  is  a 
balance  in  nature  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  But  as  the  balance  in  one 
case  is  not  of  man's  devising,  so  in  the 
other.  We  may  wantonly  destroy  it  by 
our  pride  or  folly,  but  the  balance  asserts 
itself  under  a  new  form.  It  is  a  safe^^rd 
set  up  by  the  Ruler  of  nations  against 
universal  empire.  If  one  state  fails  to  do 
its  part  in  checking  the  encroachments  of 
its  more  ambitious  neighbors,  it  falls  out 
of  its  rank  in  the  European  system,  and  is 
replaced  by  another.  Sweden,  Poland, 
Spain,  were  once  important  elements  in 
the  composition  of  forces  between  East 
and  West.  They  have  all  three  propped 
out  of  count ;  two  into  a  second  or  third 
rank,  while  the  third  has  disappeared  al- 
together. In  their  room  have  sprung  up 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  now  Italy.  Aurtria 
all  through  has  been  steadily  declining, 
and  is  likely  to  subside  into  a  rank  not 
above  that  of  Spain  or  Sweden.  Saxony 
and  Prussia  changed  places  during  ^  the 
wars  of  last  century,  and  now  Prussia  is 
bidding  for  the  leadership  of  Gtermany, 
which  she  is  better  entitled  to  than  Aus- 
tria, for  every  reason.  Not  only^  is  she 
more  powerful  and  more  progressive  than 
Austria,  but  also  the  whole  or  nineteen 
twentieths  of  her  population  are  Qorman- 
spoaking,  while  not  more  than  one  sixth 
of  the  Austrian  empire  is  German.  The 
])etty  courts  of  Munich,  Hanover,  and 
Dresden  had  their  own  reasons  for  wish- 
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ing  this  change  of  leadership  put  off.    It 
is  safer  to   live  under  King  Log  than 
King  Stork.    Austria  has  troubles  enough 
of  her  own  without  attempting  to  annex 
them,  as  Prussia  will  be  called  to  do  by 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  Germany 
not   many  years  hence.    The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  who,  as  he  is 
too  small  to  count  for  an  item  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  native  princes  of  Germany 
to  annexation  by  Prussia,  has  led  the  way 
by  offering    to    merge   his   independent 
sovereignty  for  the  good  of  Germany.     It 
is  an  offer  more  patriotic  than  politic,  and 
which  is  bringing  down  on  him  the  displea- 
sare  of  all  the  kings  and  states  who  only 
exist  because  Germany  is  divided.    It  is 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
keeps  up  a  pro- Austrian  and  anti-Prussian 
party  in  Germany.     Rather  than  submit 
to  Prussia,  they  would  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  revive  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  reprieve  for  their  petty  dynas- 
ties.    Thus  the  existence  of  Austria  in  her 
present  form  is  as  much  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness to  Germany  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
When   the    life  is  out   of  a  body,   we 
should  bury  it ;  but  as  kings  lie  in  state 
longer  than  other  people,  in  order,  per- 
liaps,  that  their  subjects  may  make  sure 
they  are  dead,  so  Austria  is  laid  out  by 
diplomacy,  with  the  regalia  of  a  state  of 
the  first  rank  on  her,  while  her  successor 
is  getting  himself  sworn  in  at  the  council- 
chamber,  and   trying  on  his   coronation 
robes.     It  is  the  interregnum  at  present 
between  Austrian  and  Prussian  supremacy 
in  Germany ;  and  there  are  two  parties, 
as  there  ever  will  be,  those  of  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  those  who  are  weep- 
ing for  the  old,  and  those  who  are  shout- 
ing for  the  new  reign. 

The  interests  of  this  country  are  so 
evidently  bound  up  with  Prussian  supre- 
macy that  we  ought  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  encouraging  it.  There  is  a  party,  of 
eourse,  in  our  commonwealth  who  have 
no  interest  with  the  common  weal — whose 
heart  is  with  the  dead  dynasty  of  Naples 
and  with  the  dying  dynasty  of  Vienna. 
But  what  of  them?  The  same  party 
would  have  kept  James  II.  on  his  throne, 
and  went  to  fight  his  battles  at  the  Boyne, 
in  Flanders,  and  at  Fontenoy.  A  free 
country  like  ours  can  bear  such  a  party  as 
this,  and  wish  it  no  worse  than  to  take  it- 
self off  to  those  countries  where  the  prin- 
ciples it  loves  are  consistently  carried  out. 
VOL.  LV.— No.  2. 


That    party,  so   insignificant    in  its  own 
numbers  and  influence,  is  recruited,  in- 
deed, from  deserters  and  runaways,  just 
as  the  regiments  of  the  Duke  of  Modenn, 
beyond  the  Mincio,  are  kept  up  by  those 
poltroons  who  run  from  the  Italian  con- 
scription.     We   pity  the  poor   peasants 
who  are  such  fools  as  to  listen  to  the  lures 
of  the  Austrian  drill-sergeant :   they  arc 
the  flies  who  get  into  the  spider's  web, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  with  life. 
But  when  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  so 
far  forgets  his  English  birth  and  breeding 
as  to  sink  into  the  partisan  of  Austria, 
our  pity  is  mixed  with  contempt.     We, 
by  this  act,  judge  of  the  liberal  professions 
of  his  early  life ;  we  see  that  they  were 
only  gold  leaf  on  copper,  and  the  baseness 
of  the  original  metal  is  coming  out  after 
some  years'  use.     The  Marquis  has  gone 
over,  of  course,  into  the  Austrian  camp 
solus — he  leads  no  party  after  him.     He  is 
listened  to  in  the  House  of  Lords  until 
something  is  said  to  call  him  to  order ; 
but  he  makes  no  more  impression  there 
by  his  speeches  than  on  the  public  by  his 
pamphlet,  which  none  but  the  reviewers 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  read.     His  last 
pamphlet  has  dragged  up  the  misdeeds 
of  the  ex-Duke  of  Modena  into  greater 
prominence  than  ever.     We  might  have 
thought  the  last  of  the  D'Estes  unfortu- 
nate, now  we  think  him  only  contempti- 
ble.    He  should  retire  to  Vienna  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  plunder  which  he  car- 
ried off  from  Italy,  and  disband  his  army, 
which  have  not  become  brigands  as  the 
disbanded  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Naples 
have,  only  because  they  have  been   en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  army. 
In  any  case,  the  end  can  not  be  very 
far  off  now.     Austria  is  playing  her  last 
stake  in  Hungary  by  suspending  the  con- 
stitution as  well  as  the  Diet,  and  letting 
her  armies  loose  on  the  country.     She  is 
wearing  out  the  little  stock  of  respect  left 
for  her  in  the  country  party,  who  still 
cling  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  believe 
in  the  existing  balance  of  power.     When 
she  falls  at  last  —  she  will  fall  without  a 
voice  of  regret  on  her  behalf.    The  most 
long-sighted  statesman  may  not  see  who 
will  take  Austiia's  place  as  the  keeper  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  France  and 
Russia ;  but  the  most  inveterate  follower 
of  conservative  traditions  must  allow  that 
Austria  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  keep 
Europe  quiet  by  keeping  her  own  popula- 
tion contented. 

13 
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MoHASOTED  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of 
Medina  on  28th  of  June,  a.d.  622,  and 
after  a  halt  of  a  few  days  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  opinion  of  the  town,  he  entered 
the  city  on  a  Friday  —  a  day  thencefor- 
ward set  apart  for  public  worship  through- 
out the   Moslem   world  —  and  throwing 
the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  camel,  Al 
Caswa,  bade  her  seek  her  resting-place 
through  the  rejoicing  crowds.     Al  Caswa 
halted  in  an  open   courtyard,  and   Mo- 
hammed descended  and  marked  out  the 
site  for  his  first  house,  and  the  mosque  in 
which  pilgrims  to  Medina  still  recall  his 
flight.     He  did  not,  of  course,  though  it 
is  often  asserted,  assume  any  power  over 
Medina.     The  dislocated  social  condition 
universal  throughout  Arabia  enabled  him 
to  exercise  the  direct  and  sole  sovereignty 
over  his  own  followers  ;  and  their  attach- 
ment, his.  own  popularity,  and  the  myste- 
rious awe  with  which   he  began   to  be 
regarded,  gave  him  vast  influence  over 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  of  direct  authority 
he  had  scarcely  any.    Each  tribe  govern- 
ed  itself.     The  two  strongest,  the  Beni 
Khazraj  and  the  Beni  Aws,  were  passive- 
ly favorable,  but   he   had  frequently  to 
conciliate  them,  and  Abdallah,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  first-named  clan,  regarded  him 
with  strong  jealousy  and  disfavor.     He 
would  have  been  prince  of  Medina  but 
for  Mohammed's  arrival,  and  though  he 
remained  through  life  an  ally,  he  press- 
ed his  influence  arrogantly,  and  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  only  man  who  ever 
turned  Mohammed  from  a  declared  pur- 
pose.   The  remaining  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  friendly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
ar)d  who   gradually  became   objects  of 
intense  dislike  to  Mohammed.     He  had 
once  entertained  the  idea  of  taking  them 
into  his  religious  system,  and  he  made 
on  his  arrival  a  covenant  with  one  tribe, 
granting  them  privileges  very  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  in  after  times  by  the  Jews 
of  Cordova.     He   soon,  however,   when 

•  Concluded  fpora  pogo  36. 


in  actual  contact  with  them,  discovered 
what  so  many  princes  had  discovered 
before,  that  Judaism  can  not  by  its  veir 
nature  coalesce  with  any  other  creed, 
and  the  revelations  gradually  became 
hostile  to  their  claims.  -The  Jews  fell 
back  entirely ;  and  as  Mohammed  liad  not 
discovered  the  second  truth,  that  force 
applied  to  Jews  is  waste  of  power,  he 
assumed  a  position  of  open  hostility  to  the 
tribes. 

This,  however,  is  an  anticipation.    For 
the  first  six  months  after  his  arrival,  be 
busied  himself  with  the  organization  of 
his  faith.    The  practice  of  lustration  was 
regularly  introduced.    The  daily  prayers 
were  reduced  to  five.    The  first  Kebleh 
Jerusalem    ivas  exchanged   for    Mecca, 
thus  linking  Islam  with  the  ancient  Fir 
gan   cult  instead  of  Judaism,  and  the 
month  Raraadhan  was  selected   as  the 
period  of  annual   fasting.    The  day  of 
fast-breaking    was   also    appointed,   and 
finally   Mohammed,  in   obedience   to  ft 
dream  related  by  a  disciple,  bade  a  ne- 
gro slave  ascend  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
house,  and  there  cry  aloud  at  the  appoint- 
ed times  :  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep ; 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep.'*     Even  Ah 
exander  the  Great  is  in  Asia  an  unknown 
personage  by  the  side  of  the  slave  BUlal, 
whose  cry  to  this  day  summons  at  the 
same  hours  a  fouith  of  the  hnman  race 
to  the  same  devotions.    As  soon  as  the 
mosque  was  completed,  Mohammed  re- 
commenced his  personal  teaching,  preach* 
ing  from  the  top  of  the  steps  of  a  hiffh 
pulpit,  in  the  modem  Protestant  styTei 
The  religious  life  of  Islam  was  then  com- 
plete, and  to  the  day  of  his  death  the 
Prophet  added ''only  to  what    may  bo 
called  the  dogmas  of  jurisprudence.    For 
nearly  two  years  he  continued  this  conrse 
of  life,  slowly  the  while  building  np  his 
personal  authority.     Abdallah,  chief  of 
the  Beni  Khazraj,  was  troublesome,  and 
the  Jews  very  sarcastic  ;  but  day  by  day 
the  number  of  his  followers  increased. 
The  people  came  over  to  his  side.     "Each 
man,   as    he   joined    him,  gave    np   his 
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ties  of  tribe  and  kinsmanship,  and  bound 
himself  a  subject  to  Mohammed  alone. 
He  began,  also,  to  use  his  followers  to 
arms,  organizing  small  expeditions  against 
the  Koreish  caravans ;  and  although  these 
were  at  first  unsuccessful,  they  accustom- 
ed the  faithful  to  the  idea  of  hostilities 
with  the  sacred   clan,  and  to  habits  of 
military  obedience.     In  three  of   these 
forays  he  commanded  in  person,  and  in 
three  the  command  passed  with  the  Pro- 
phet's white  banner  to  his  nominee.    This 
was  at  first  always  a  Medinese  chief,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  third  expedition  that 
he  ventured  to  select  a  commander  solely 
for  devotion  to  himself,  and  intrust  the 
white  banner  to  the  faithful  Zeid.     The 
aniform  escape  of  the  Koreish  induced 
Mohammed  at  length  to  suspect  treach- 
ery; and  on  the  seventh  expedition,  in 
November,  623,  he  sent  a  Meccan  named 
Abdallah  in  command,   with  sealed  in- 
structions.    This   expedition   succeeded, 
but  the  success  was  gained  in  the  holy 
month,  and  Mohammed  for  some  days 
had  the  booty  laid  aside.     At  last  he  re- 
lented, his  delay  having  fully  established 
the  principle  that  the  disposal  of  the  booty 
rested  with  him  ;  and  reserving  one  fifth 
for  his  own  use,  or  rather  that   of  the 
state,  he  divided  the  spoil.     It  was  short- 
ly   after    this    success    that    the    series 
of  revelations  commenced,  declaring  war 
a^inst  the  infidel  a  main  duty  of  the 
fiuthful ;  and  the  rich  spoil  and  the  splen- 
did future  proved  too  much  for  the  men 
of  Medina.     Thenceforward  open  oppo- 
sition within  the  city  disappeared  ;  and 
when,  in  Januar}',  624,  Mohammed  once 
more  raised  his  standard,  he  was  followed 
by  the  Medinese  as  readily  as  by  his  own 
people.    He  nominated  a  governor  dur- 
ing his  absence,  as  if  the  city  belonged  to 
himself  alone ;  and  mustering  his  force 
outside  the  walls,  found  that  it  had  in- 
creased from  the  eighty  refugees  to  three 
hundred  and  five. 

His  object  was  to  intercept  the  cara- 
van which,  with  Abu  Sofian,  chief  of  the 
Koreish,  at  its  head,  was  crawling  from 
Syria  down  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  on 
its  way  to  Mecca.  With  this  view  he 
marche4  rapidly  to  Badr,  where  the  Mec- 
can road  strikes  the  great  Syrian  route  ; 
but  he  had,  as  usual,  been  betrayed  by 
some  secret  friend  of  the  Koreish  among 
the  Medinese.  Abu  Sofian  hurried  on  a 
swift  messenger  to  Mecca,  imploring  aid, 
while  he  himself,  leaving  the  coast-route, 


struck  with  his   caravan   direct  for  the 
city,  which  he  reached  in   safety.     The 
Koreish,  however,  were  weary  of  Moham- 
med's audacity,  and  though  still  divided 
among  themselves  as  to   his    claim   of 
kindred,  pushed  their  army  of  relief  for- 
ward to   Badr,   determined   to  make   a 
signal  example.    Mohammed  was  equally 
eager,  and  his  followers,  when  consulted, 
pledged  themselves  to  follow  him  to  the 
world's  end.     Fanaticism  had  destroyed 
their  remembrance  of  the  ties  of  kindred, 
and  they  prayed  openly  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  relatives.    They  arrived  first 
upon  the  field,  a  sandy  valley  traversed 
by  a  small  spring  which  feeds  a  series  of 
small   cisterns.     Mohammed  filled   them 
all  except  the  one  nearest  to  the   ene- 
my, and  bade  his  followers  stand  on  the 
defensive,   and    regard    that    cistern   as 
their  citadel.     The  Koreish  crossed  the 
low   hills   in   front   of   this    position   on 
13th   January,  624,    and  began   the   ac- 
tion in  the   true  Arabian   and   Homeric 
style.     Three  warriors  stepping  forward 
challenged  the  whole  of  the  faithful,  and 
Mohammed,  accepting  the  challenge,  or- 
dered three  of  his  relatives,  Ali,  Hamza, 
and  Obeida,  to  stand  forward.     The  com- 
bat ended  in  their  favor,  and  the  Moham- 
medans, maddened  with  excitement,  and 
favored  by  the  wind,  which  blew  a  storm 
of   dust   in  the   faces    of   the    Koreish, 
charged   upon   a  force   three   times  the 
number  of  their  own  with  irresistible  ef- 
fect.    The  Koreish  maintained  their  re- 
putation ;  but  the  Moslem  craved  death 
as  much  as  victory,  and  acts  such  as  are 
ordinarily  only  dictated  by  despair  sig- 
nalized their  hope  of  heaven.     Omeir,  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  flung  away  the  dates  he 
was  eating  with  a  vow  to  eat  the  next 
in  paradise  ;  and  Muadz  ibn  Arar,  with 
his  arm  cut  through  at  the  shoulder,  tore 
off  the  limb  as  it  hung  by  the  skin,  bound 
the   wound,   and   fought  on    unmindful. 
Against  men   of  this  temper,   ordinary 
courage  was  unavailing,  and  the  Koreish, 
abandoning  forty -nine   bodies,  and   the 
same  number  of  prisoners,  all  their  ani- 
mals and  all  their  baggage,  fled  precipi- 
tately on  the  road   to  Mecca.     Six  of 
the  prisoners  were  executed  as  avowed 
enemies  of  Mohammed  or  his  creed,  but 
the  remainder  were  treated  with  a  kind- 
ness   they  publicly   acknowledged,   and 
most  of  them  embraced  the  faith.    Every 
man  in  the  army  had  at  least  two  camels 
out  of  the  spoil,  and  Mohammed  averred 
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boldly  that  Badr  was  the  visible  seal 
of  Islam,  a  battle  won  by  the  imraedi 
ate  interposition  of  the  Almighty  on  be- 
half of  his  Prophet.  On  liis  return,  he 
assumed  the  full  authority  of  a  prince 
over  the  city ;  ordered  Asma,  a  Jewess, 
who  had  published  satirical  verees  against 
him,  to  be  put  to  death,  slew  a  Jew  guil- 
ty of  the  same  offense,  and  besieged  the 
Bani  Cainucaa,  a  Jewish  tribe  of  Medina, 
in  their  own  faubourg.  The  Jews,  after  a 
siege  of  fifteen  days,  submitted  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  Mohammed,  who  held  them  to 
be  rebels  and  infidels,  at  once  ordered 
them  to  execution.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  yield  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Abdallah,  the  chief  of  the  Beni  Khazraj, 
and  patronus  of  the  Jewish  clans,  and 
still  too  powei-ful  to  be  safely  or  irremedia- 
bly offended.  Expedition  now  followed 
on  expedition.  The  Beni  Suleim  and  the 
Beni  Ghatafan  were  successively  attacked 
and  plundered ;  a  roving  band  of  the 
Koreish,  headed  by  their  leader,  Abu 
Sofian,  were  repulsed  ;  and  at  last  the  an- 
nual Meccan  caravan,  laden  with  bars  of 
silver  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  Syria, 
was  captured,  yielding  to  every  man  in 
the  army  eight  hundred  dirhems,  a  for- 
tune in  a  country  where  a  dirhem  a  day 
was  considered  fair  pay  for  the  governor 
of  a  great  city.  Every  expedition  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  Mohammed's  fol- 
lowers, and  developed  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience, until  at  length  the  Prophet's  whis- 
per was  sufficient  sentence  of  death,  and 
the  Moslems  exulted  in  their  willingness 
to  slay  their  own  brothers  at  his  com- 
mand. A  central  authority  thus  obeyed 
doubled  the  active  force  of  Medina. 
There  alone  in  Arabia  a  sinsrle  man  of 
commanding  ability  could  plan  without 
counselors,  and  command  without  ex- 
plaining his  objects.  There  too  alone  in 
Arabia  was  at  work  the  strangely  vivify- 
ing principle  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  must  style  equality. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  as  one 
of  the  many  causes  which  favored  the  de- 
velopment of  Islam  has  been  too  frequent- 
ly overlooked.  Despotisms  very  often, 
though  not  always,  i)roduce  an  imperfect 
equality.  In  Russia,  for  example,  though 
the  favor  of  the  Czar  can  raise  a  serf  into 
a  prince,  still  the  prince  has  under  {ill 
other  circumstances  the  advantage  over 
the  8ei*f.  Under  Mohammed,  however, 
there  sprang  up  ex  necessitate  ret  a  form 
of  democratic  equality  more  absolute  than 


the  world  has  elsewhere  seen.  Claims  of 
birth  and  wealth  could  be  of  no  value  in 
the  presence  of  a  master  whose  favor  im- 
plied the  favor  of  the  Deity,  The  proud- 
est Arab  could  not  murmur  if  God  chose  a 
slave  like  Zeid  to  be  leader  of  armie^ 
and  visibly  confirmed  his  choice  with  the 
seal  of  victory.  It  was  a  principle  also  of 
the  new  sect  that  Islam  extineuished  all 
relations.  The  slave,  once  a  Moslem,  was 
free ;  the  foe^  once  a  Moslem,  was  dearer 
than  any  kinsman ;  the  pagan,  onoe  a 
Moslem,  might  preach,  if  the  Prophet 
bade,  to  attentive  listeners.  Mohammed 
was  enabled,  therefore,  at  all  times  to 
command  the  absolute  aid  of  every  man 
of  capacity  within  his  ranks.  No  officen 
of  his  threw  up  their  commissions  be- 
cause they  were  superseded.  If  he  select- 
ed a  child,  what  then  ? — conld  not  God 
give  victory  to  a  child  ?  Moreover,  all  the 
latent  forces  which  social  order  restrains 
were  instantly  at  his  disposal.  Every 
strong  man,  kept  down  by  circamstances, 
had  an  instinctive  desire  to  believe  in  the 
faith  which  removed  at  a  stroke  every  ob- 
stacle to  a  career.  To  this  hour  this  prio- 
ciple  is  still  of  vital  importance  in  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  A  dozen  times  has 
a  Sultan  utterly  ruined  stooped  among  his 
people,  found,  in  a  water-carrier,  a  tobac- 
conist, a  slave,  or  a  renegjide,  the  requir- 
ed man,  raised  him  in  a  day  to  power, 
and  supported  him  to  save  the  empire. 
If  the  snuff-dealer  can  rule  Egypt,  why 
should  he  not  rule  Egypt  ?  He  is  as  near 
to  God  as  any  other  Mussulman,  save 
only  the  heir  of  the  Khalifate ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Mchemet  Ali  finds  birth,  trade, 
and  want  of  education  no  obstacles  in  his 
path.  The  pariah  who  in  Madras  tnms 
Christian  is  a  pariah  still ;  but  if  he  tarns 
Mussulman,  the  proudest  Mussulman 
noble  will,  if  he  rises,  give  him  his  daugh- 
ter, or  serve  him  as  a  sovereign,  without  a 
thought  of  his  descent.  Mohammed,  like 
all  real  kings,  knew  men  when  he  saw 
them  ;  gave  power  to  Omar,  the  man  of 
the  blue  blood,  or  Zeid,  the  slave,  indif- 
ferently, and  found  therefore  invariably 
that  the  special  talent  he  wanted  was  at 
his  command. 

These  immense  advantages  could  not, 
however,  preserve  Mohammed  invariably 
from  disaster.  In  the  middle  of  January, 
625,  years  after  he  had  reached  Medina, 
the  Koreish  determined  once  for  all  to 
end  the  quarrel  with  their  dangerous  ad- 
versary.   Summoning  all  their  allies,  and 
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devoting  all  the  treasure  saved  in  Abu 
Sofian's  caravan  to  military  purposes,  they 
raised  what  was  then,  in  Arabia,  a  for- 
midable force.    Neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  were  the  Arabs  exclusively  or 
mainly  cavalry.    They  admired  and  cher- 
ished horses,  and  most  men  could  ride ; 
but  the  possession  of  a  horse  was  a  sign  of 
wealth,  and  among  the  mountaineers  and 
citizens  by  no  means  a  common   one. 
The  army,  therefore,  though  three  thou- 
sand in  number,  comprised  only  two  hun- 
dred horses,  and  its  principal  reliance  was 
on  seven  hundred  footmen  equipped  in 
mail,  and  in  the  archers,  who  did  duty,  as 
in  feudal  Europe,  for  light  troops.     Mo- 
hammed, though  at  first  inclined  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  yielded  to  the  ardor  of 
his  younger  followers,  and  marched  out 
of  Medina  with  a  force  which  victory, 
conversions,  and  new  hope  had  swelled 
from  the  three  hundred  of  Badr  to  one 
thoosand  strong.     Of  this  force,  however, 
three  hundred,  commanded  by  Abdallah, 
chief  of  the  Beni  Khazraj,  indignant  at 
Mohammed's  hostility  to   the  Jews,  de- 
serted and  returned  to  Mecca ;   the  re- 
mainder, though  not  a  fourth  of  their  en- 
emies in  number,  determined  to  give  them 
battle,   and    accordingly  took  up   their 
position  on  a  small   stony  plain,  above 
which   rose  arid   and   red  the  frowning 
rocks  of  the  mountain  Ohod.    The  bat- 
tle began,  as  usual,  in  a  series  of  single 
combats,  in  which,  of  course,  those  who 
believed  death  only  an  entrance  to  para- 
dise had  signally  the  advantage.    Excited 
by  perpetual  small  successes,  and  perhaps 
rendered  imprudent  by  their  confident 
hope  of  divine  aid,  the  Mussulmans  press- 
ed on  too  rapidly,  pierced  the   enemy's 
line,  and  began  plundering  the  baggage. 
The  rear  guard  joined  in  this   exciting 
game,  and  the  Koreish  horse,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  swept  down  on  the  Moslem 
from  behind.    There  was  a  panic,  a  imad 
fight,  and  a  rally  round  the  person  of  the 
Prophet.     Mohammed  was  felled  to   the 
ground,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  course 
of  history  was  doubtful ;  but  his  personal 
friends  protected   his  body,  raised  him, 
and  with  the  broken  army  made  for  the 
rocks  and  defiles  of  Ohod.    The  victors 
approached,  and  taunted  their  defeated 
enemies ;  but  a  charge  up  the  rocks,  in  the 
teeth  of  Moslem  soldiers,  was   beyond 
their  courage,  and  they  retired  slowly  to 
their  own  city.     The  Moslem  also  return- 
ed to  Medina,  to  find  every  element  of 


disaffection  at  full  work.  Seventy-four  of 
the  army  had  &llen,  and  every  man  was 
in  an  Arab  tribe  known  and  classed  like 
an  English  noble.  The  charm  of  invinci- 
bility which  attached  to  the  Prophet  was 
shattered,  the  Jews  were  sarcastic,  and 
the  Medinese  openly  murmured  that  if 
Badr  were  the  seal  of  Islam,  Ohod  show- 
ed the  visible  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 
The  refugees,  however,  had  seen  worse 
days  than  these.  The  Prophet  stood,  as 
usual  in  disaster,  firm  and  gentle.  He 
passed  over  Abdallah's  desertion,  ordered 
a  mock  pursuit  of  the  Koreish,  which 
gave  the  talkers  something  to  discuss,  and 
in  a  thundering  Sura,  comforted  the  faith- 
ful, and  threatened  the  wrath  of  God  on 
the  disaffected.  "  Who  am  I,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  should  not  be  defeated  ?" 

'*  *  Mohammed  is  no  more  than  an  Apostle,  as 
other  Apostles  that  have  gone  before  him. 
What !  if  he  were  to  die  or  be  killed,  must  ye 
needs  turn  back  upon  your  heels?  He  that 
turneth  back  upon  his  heels  injureth  not  God 
in  the  least  degree ;  but  God  will  reward  the 
thankful. 

**  *  Furthermore,  no  soul  dieth  but  by  the 
permission  of  Grod,  as  it  is  written  and  predes- 
tined. .  .  . 

"  *  How  many  prophets  have  fought  against 
those  that  had  multitudes  on  their  side.  And 
they  were  not  cast  down  at  that  which  befell 
them  fighting  in  the  way  of  God,  neither  did 
they  become  weak,  nor  make  themselves  abject ; 
and  God  loveth  the  persevering.' " 

The  magic  eloquence  of  the  leader  com- 
pleted the  work ;  and  never  was  Moham- 
med stronger  with  his  followers  than  a 
month  after  the  defeat  of  Ohod. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  (625)  pass- 
ed in  expeditions  of  various  issue.  The 
Beni  Asad,  a  powerful  clan  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Koreish,  and  raised  the 
standard  against  Medina,  were  plundered 
and  dispersed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
seventy  Moslem  were  decoyed  by  the 
Beni  Aamir  into  their  hands,  under  pre- 
text of  desiring  teachers  for  the  faith,  and 
treacherously  put  to  death.  The  Beni 
Nadhir,  a  Jewish  tribe,  were  driven  from 
their  possessions,  and  their  estates  divided 
among  the  refugees,  who  thus  rose  into 
instant  affluence.  With  fifteen  hundred 
men  Mohammed  maintained  his  camp  for 
eight  days  at  Badr,  waiting  attack  from 
the  Arab  world ;  and  next  year  he  ad- 
vanced by  a  march  of  more  than  a  month 
along  the  border  of  Syria.  The  Beni 
Mustalick  had,  it  would  seetn,  menaced 
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him ;  but  the  tribe  was  surrounded,  and 
the  prisoners,  after  a  short  hesitation,  em- 
braced the  creed  of  Medina.  These  petty- 
expeditions  were,  however,  only  the  pre- 
parations for  a  new  danger. 

The  Koreish  could  neither  forgive  Mo- 
hammed, nor  escape  the  idea  that  he  was 
to  them  an  imminent  and  ever-pressmg 
peril.  They  resolved  on  an  effort  which 
gives  a  high  idea  at  once  of  their  strength 
and  weakness.  Summoning  all  their  allies, 
they  advanced,  in  Febniary,  627,  on  Me- 
dina, and  besieged  it  with  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men.  Such  a  force  menaced 
the  city  with  destruction,  but  its  hour  had 
not  arrived.  Mohammed  had  in  his  ranks 
a  man  who  knew  something  of  Roman  for- 
tification, and  when  the  Meccans  arrived 
imder  the  walls  they  found  themselves 
confronted  by  a  deep  ditch.  They  ex- 
claimed loudly  against  the  cowardice  of 
the  device,  but  they  could  not  pass  the 
ditch,  and  fell  back  on  stratagem.  They 
made  an  agreement  with  the  strongest 
Jewish  tribe  left  in  the  city,  the  Koreitza, 
to  attack  Mohammed  from  behind,  while 
they  themselves  essayed  to  pass  the 
trench.  Mohammed,  however,  discovered 
the  plot,  and  by  a  clever  device — which 
Mr.  Muir  must  pardon  us  for  saying  is 
quite  within  allowable  military  expedients, 
and  was  imitated  by  Major  Edwardes 
with  effect  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan — he 
contrived  to  make  each  party  think  the 
other  was  watching  to  betray  them.  The 
grand  attack  therefore  failed  ignominious- 
ly  ;  a  few  Koreish  only  leaping  the  trench, 
to  be  speared  without  mercy.  An  Arab 
army  had  no  commissariat.  Provisions 
ran  short,  the  weather  was  wretched,  and 
at  last,  after  fifteen  days  of  the  siege, 
Abu  Sofian,  irritated  to  madness  by  per- 
sonal discomfort,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and 
rode  away  to  Mecca.  The  great  army 
melted  away,  and  Mohammed  turned  on 
his  domestic  foes.  He  besieged  the  Koreit- 
za in  their  faubourg,  and  after  a  brief  re- 
sistance they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  Beni  Aws  begged  hard  for  their  lives 
as  old  allies,  and  Mohammed  promised  the 
doom  of  the  Jews  should  be  fixed  bv  a 
man  of  the  allied  clan.  He  selected  Sad 
ibn  Muadz,  who  accepted  the  office,  and 
took  an  oath  from  the  people  to  stand  by 
his  decision.  To  the  dismay  of  his  kins- 
men, rearing  his  mighty  figure  above  the 
crowd,  he  pronounced  the  awful  sentence 
— the  men  to  death,  the  women  to  slav- 
ery ;  and  the  doom  was  accepted  by  Mo- 


hammed. The  Koreitza,  eight  hundred 
in  number,  were  slain  in  batches,  and  the 
bodies  buried,  while  the  women  were 
carried  away.  '^  Islam  has  cut  all  tieSi" 
was  the  stern  comment  of  the  allies  of 
the  murdered  tribe.  Thb  was  the  worst 
deed  ever  sanctioned  bv  Mohammed, 
but  there  is  a  word  to  be  siud  in  Lis 
defense.  He  undoubtedly  regarded  these 
men  as  traitors  as  well  as  rebels,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  Koreitza,  even  by  European 
codes,  had  not  deserved  their  doom. 
They  had  plotted  against  their  own  allies 
on  the  battle-field,  and  there  is  no  £a* 
ropean  general  who  would  not  have  pro- 
nounced them  worthy  of  death,  however 
strongly  the  modem  respect  for  life  might 
have  modified  his  actual  sentence.  In 
this  affair,  as  in  the  execution  of  one  or 
two  private  individuals,  Mohammed  acted 
simply  as  an  Oriental  prince,  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see 
how  little  personal  enmity  ever  influenced 
his  decisions. 
The  fiflh  year  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  627, 

Sassed  away  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
lohammed  still  seemed  far  from  his  aim 
— the  mastery  of  Arabia ;  but  his  expedi- 
tions continued,  and  every  foray  brought 
him  wealth,  disciples,  and  increase  of  rep- 
utation.    In  one  of  these  raids,  his  men 
punished  some  prisoners  guilty  of  treach- 
ery in  a  manner  so  barbarous,  that  Mo- 
hammed published  a  revelation  making 
death  by  the  sword,  cord,  or  crudfizion, 
the  only  capital  punishments  a  Moslem 
could  lawfully  inflict.    The  mutilation  of 
the  hand  was  alone  retained  for  larceny, 
a  punishment  certainly  cruel ;  but  not  so 
especially  cruel  in  relation  to  the  crime  as 
Europeans  will  be   apt  to  believe.    All 
Asiatics  hold  larceny  a  crime  only  second 
to  murder.     Englishmen  of  the  educated 
class,  rich  in  all  necessaries,  and  habitually 
careless,  can  not  even  conceive  the  irrita* 
tion  the  practice  of  small  theft  creates  in 
a  poverty-stricken  community,  to  whom 
every  thing  is  valuable,  and  by  whom 
every  thing  is  remembered.    They  will 
not  endure  it ;  and  to  this  day  the  first 
charge  of  a  native  of  India  agiunst  the 
British  government  is  its  leniency  to  lar- 
ceny, and  the  second  most  frequent  cause 
of  murder  is  the   determination  of  the 
people  to  punish  theft  with  corporal  chas* 
tiseraent    carried    to    an  extreme.     Mr. 
Muir  rightly  condemns  mutilation ;  but 
when  he  styles  the  law  one  which  reflects 
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discredit  on  Mohammed,  he  should  re- 
member that  it  is  not  thirty  years  since 
English  bankers  clamored  for  the  reten- 
tion of  death  as  the  only  true  punishment 
for  for<»ery. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Flight,  a.d. 
628,  Mohammed  determined  to  bring 
himself  once  more  in  contact  with  the 
representatives  of  all  Arabia,  by  attend- 
ing the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He 
started  with  a  powerful  force,  hoping, 
apparently,  that  the  Meccans  would  be 
too  jealous  for  the  prerogative  of  their 
city  to  refuse  entrance  even  to  him.  He 
was  disappointed,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
be  once  more  enabled  to  visit  the  city  he 
so  greatly  loved,  he  signed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  his  determined  foes.  Under 
its  provisions,  which  were  to  be  valid  for 
ten  yeai-8,  all  Arabs  who  chose  were  to 
join  him  without  opposition  from  the 
£Loreish,  and  all  Moslem  who  chose 
were  to  abandon  him  without  punish- 
ment. The  Meccans,  moreover,  were  to 
give  the  shrine  up  to  his  followers  for 
three  days  in  every  year.  Entrance  for 
that  year  was,  however,  refused,  and 
Mohammed  returned  to  send  ambassadors 
abroad  to  four  of  the  sovereigns  whose 
reputation  had  reached  Arabia.  Herac- 
lius,  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  then  in  the 
full  tide  of  victory  over  Chosroes,  re- 
ceived the  summons  to  embrace  Islam  and 
obey  the  Prophet  in  a  plainly  worded 
letter,  which,  of  course,  ho  laid  aside; 
Siroes,  King  of  Persia,  tore  up  his  mis- 
sive, provoking  from  Mohammed  the  ex- 
clamation that  his  kingdom  should  be 
similarly  torn  in  pieces;  Mukoukas,  the 
Roman,  or  rather  Greek,  Governor  of 
Egypt,  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  power 
of  his  strange  correspondent.  He  an- 
swered kindly,  and  sent  to  Mohammed  a 
present  of  two  Coptic  slave-girls,  one  of 
whom,  Mary,  is  the  heroine  of  many  a 
Jiiussulman  legend,  and  would,  had  her 
son  Ibrahim  lived,  have  been  in  all  prob- 
ability regarded  to  this  day  as  the  samted 
mother  of  dynasties.  The  Prince  of 
Abyssinia  alone,  it  is  said,  obeyed  the 
missive,  and  even  that  solitary  concession 
rests  upon  no  evidence  but  Mohammedan 
tradition,  and  Abyssinia  remains  Christian 
to  this  day.  The  embassies  are  curious 
proofs  of  Mohammed's  absolute  confidence 
m  his  own  empire,  and  as  the  only  posi- 
tive indications  of  that  vast  ambition 
which  the  achievements  of  his  successors 
reflected  back  upon  his  character.    Every 


creed  claims  to  be  universal ;  but  that 
Mohammed  ever  contemplated  distinctly 
the  conquest  of  the  world  is  to  our  minds 
more  than  doubtful.  He  hoped,  perhaps, 
for  Syria,  but  his  distinct  policy  was  lim- 
ited to  Syria,  and  the  first  mighty  outflow 
of  Arabia  upon  civilization  was  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  finding  occupation  for 
the  tribes  who  groaned  and  fretted  under 
the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

We  must  pass  more  briefly  over  one  or 
two  years  studded  with  incident  and 
adventure,  to  arrive  at  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Mohammed's  life.  In  the 
same  year,  a.d.  628,  ho  conquered  Khei- 
bar,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  Arabia, 
occupied  by  Jews,  and  divided  the  lands 
among  his  followers.  It  was  a  woman  of 
this  tribe  who,  by  giving  him  a  poisoned 
shoulder  of  mutton,  laid,  in  Mussulman 
ideas,  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
which  afterwards  proved  mortal.  Mo- 
hammed, however,  was  now  sixty  years 
old,  and  it  seems  clear  that  he  never  swal- 
lowed any  of  the  poison,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  well-known  datura^  or  juice  of 
the  hemlock.  In  the  following  year,  he 
completed  his  pledge  of  visiting  Mecca, 
and  the  Koreish,  tired  with  contest,  ad- 
hered to  their  agreement.  For  three 
days  he  was  placed  in  possession  of  the 
shrine,  and  there  for  the  first  time  he  ful- 
filled all  the  rites  of  Islam  in  the  appoint- 
ed center  of  the  faith.  He  retired  on  the 
expiration  of  the  three  days ;  but  the  ap- 
pomted  hour  was  drawing  near  when  the 
labor  of  a  life  was  to  be  crowned  with  the 
full  measure  of  success.  The  Prophet 
was  growing  old,  and  bad  as  yet  done  little 
which  could  survive  his  death.  He  was 
master  of  Medina,  it  is  true,  general  of  a 
powerful  array,  suzerain  of  numerous 
tribes,  and  with  a  reputation  which  ex- 
tended wherever  the  Arab  orators  con- 
tended for  eloquence ;  but  he  was  still 
only  a  local  notability.  The  Arabs  still 
looked  to  Mecca  as  the  pivot  on  which 
the  politics  of  the  peninsula  ought  to 
turn  ;  till  Mecca  was  gained,  Arabia  as  a 
whole  was  unsubdued,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  sacred  city  became  an  object  of 
intense  burning  desire.  He  resolved  to 
make  a  final  effort  to  secure  it,  and  the 
Koreish  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity. 
They  allowed  an  allied  sept  to  harry  a 
small  Meccan  clan  because  they  adhered 
to  Mohammed,  and  thus,  whether  willfully 
or  otherwise,  broke  the  treaty  of  amity. 
The  injured   family,  the    Beni   Khozaa, 
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applied  to  MolinmmeJ  for  redreEB,  tvliir-li 
he  promisud  with  a  solemn  nsscverntloii. 
He  nt  once  raised  hia  st.inciard,  and  siun. 
tnoning  bis  nllies,  found  tiimsclf  nt  the 
bead  of  eight  tlioiisand  men.  With  this 
army  he  marched  suddenly  on  Me^ca, 
whyre  a  great  chancre  had  apparently  op- 
euned.  Abu  Sotian  had  cither  been  wen- 
riod  out,  or  was  awaro  that  veaistance  wns 
hopeless,  while  the  Koreish  may  be  pie- 
sumed  to  have  become  doubtful  of  ijiu 
wisdom  of  further  war,  Tliey  made  no 
preparations  for  resistance,  and  Abn  So- 
fian,  who  had  gone  out  to  reconnoi Lor, 
was  taken,  apparently  a  willing  prisoner, 
to  Mohammed,  The  scene  wliich  follow- 
ed is  probably  aa  true  as  most  historical 
anecdotes,  and  is  exquisitely  illustrative 
at  once  of  Arab  manners  aud  Moham- 
medan legendary  style. 

'"Oat  upon  ihte,  Abu  Sofian.'^  cried  Mo- 
hammed, as  iho  Korciahite  chief  drew  near. 
'  Ilatt  thon  not  yet  duwtercd  that  there  it  mi 
God  but  the  Lurd  alone  t'  '  Noble  »nd  generous 
sire  I  Had  there  been  «ny  God  beside,  T^rily 
ho  had  been  of  some  avail  to  mo.'  'And  doni 
thau  not  aeinoieledge  that  I  am  the  Prophet  nf 
Ihe  Lord  t '  contirmcd  Mohammed.  *  Noble 
sire  I  As  to  this  thinjr  there  is  yet  in  my  heart 
some  hesitancy.'  'Woe  is  thee!'  eiclaimt'd 
Abboa ;  '  it  is  no  time  fur  hesitancy,  this.  ISe- 
lievc  and  testify  at  once  the  creed  of  Islam,  m 
else  thy  head  shall  be  severed  from  thy  boUy  !' 
It  was,  indeed,  no  time  for  idle  pride  orBcruiilc; 
and  GO  Abu  SoFlan,  seeing  no  alternative  left  to 
him.  repeated  the  formula  of  belief  in  Oodaiid  in 
his  Prophet.  What  a  moment  of  exultation  il 
must  have  been  for  Mohammed  when  he  saw  thi; 
t^eat  leader  of  the  Koreish  a  suppliant  belicvi-r 
at  his  feet  1  'Haste  thee  to  Mecca  I'  he  sniil - 
for  he  knew  well  when  to  show  forbcamnce 
and  generosity.  '  Haste  thee  to  the  city;  no 
•inc  that  takctb  refugo  in  the  house  of  Abu  So- 
flin  shall  be  harmed.  And  hearken  I  sspi'^k 
unto  the  people,  that  whoever  closeth  the  door 
of  his  house,  the  inmates  thereof  shall  es- 
cape.' Abu  So  Ran  hastened  to  retire.  Itut 
before  he  could  quit  the  camp,  the  forees  wtru 
already  under  arms,  and  were  being  marshuled 
in  their  respective  columns.  Standing  by  Ab- 
Ims,  he  watched  in  amazement  the  varioii:^ 
tribes,  each  defiling,  with  the  banner  given  to  it 
by  Mohammed,  into  its  proper  place.  Ono  by 
one,  the  different  clans  nere  pointed  out  by 
name,  and  recognized.  '  And  what  is  thatblnck 
mass,'  asked  Abu  Soflan,  '  with  dark  mail  and 
shining  lances f  '  It  is  the  flower  of  the  chlv- 
nlry  of  Mecca  and  Medina,'  replied  Abbas ;  '  the 
favored  band  that  guards  the  person  of  the 
Prophet.'  '  Truly,'  exclaimed  the  astonished 
chief,  '  this  kingdom  of  thy  uncle's  is  a  mif^bty 
kingdom.'  '  Nay,  Abu  SoOan,  he  is  more  tlinn 
a  king— he  is  a  mighty  Prophet  I'     '  Yes ;  tijou 
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Raycst  truly-    Now  let  me  go.'    '  Awsy  1'  Hid 
Abbas.     'Speed  thee  to  thy  peoidel'" 

On  the  following  morning  the  army 
divided  into  four  columns,  and  entered 
the  city  on  all  «des,  unopposed  except  by 
a  few  fanatics,  who  endeavored  on  one  aid* 
to  keep  up  a  running  and  ineffectual  fight; 
and  Moliamincd  stood  at  last  lord  of  the 
city  from  which  eight  years  before  he  had 
fled  a  hunted  fugitive.  It  was  still  filled 
with  enemies,  but  the  magnitude  of  hia 
tnumph  had  sollened  fats  heart,  aud  ha 
spared  all  save  four,  the  exceptions  being 
men  who  had  injured  or  insulted  him  or  hit 
family,  and  a  woman  who  had  drcnlated 
satirical  verses — an  ofTcnse  Mohammed 
never  forgave.  The  eflcct  of  this  gener- 
ous conduct  was  instantly  apparent.  The 
jMeccans  gave  in  tfaeir  adhesion  in  a  body, 
and  Mussulman  writers  record  with  sd- 
miration  that  among  tliem,  when  they  did 
at  last  give  way,  tbera  were  no  disafieot- 
ed.  The  strength  thus  added  to  Moham- 
med  was  important,  but  before  using  it 
Mecca  was  to  be  cleared  of  idolatry. 
Tlie  pictures  of  angels  within  the  Ehrine 
liad  IJcon  removed  on  his  first  entry,  and 
now  Mohammed  ordered  the  idols  to  be 
hewn  down :  Osza  and  Lat  fell  with  a  tei^ 
rible  crash,  and  Mohammed,  aa  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  destruction,  an  old  man, 
with  the  work  of  twenty  years  at  last 
accomplished,  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  With  Ozza  and  Lat, 
though  fae  knew  it  not,  crashed  down  the 
whole  &bric  of  Arabian  idolatry  ;  and  the 
land,though  for  twelve  hundred  years  rent 
with  strife,  though  the  tiibea  whom  fae 
bound  together  have  fallen  asunder,  and 
all  other  traditions  have  revived,  has  never 
gone  back — never  showed  the  desire  to  go 
back — to  Pagan  worship.  That  one  won, 
small  or  great,  terminated  then  ;  but  to 
Mohammed  it  seemed  as  if  too  much  was 
still  left  to  do. 

Scarcely  had  Mecca  been  purified  'when 
the  Prophet  summoned  its  subject  chma, 
and  witli  an  army  swelled  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  set  out  to  subjugate  Tnyif,  tfae 
city  which  had  stoned  him  when,  alone 
and  unarmed,  ho  visited  it  to  demand 
obedience  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High 
to  a  banished  and  powerless  member  of 
the  Koreish.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by 
the  Beni  Ilawazin,  the  powerful  tritw 
settled  round  Tayif,  and  narrowly  escaped 
defeat.  Tlie  Hawazin  charged  down  a 
defile,  and  the  aiTny  of  Islam,  taken  bj 
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sorpriae,  fell  into  a  panic,  and  commence^] 
a  precipitate  retreat.  Mohammed,  how- 
ever, knew  that  no  army  existed  in  Arabia, 
competent  to  face  hia  own,  and  standiD<r 
firm,  he  ordered  a  follower  of  stentorian 
laDgs  to  summon  the  Medinese  to  his 
standard,  "^ix^y  rallied  round  him  in- 
stantly, and  the  dismayed  Mohammedans, 
re-forming  behind  them,  charged  npon  the 
Belli  Hawazin.  The  victory  was  complete, 
and  the  Prophet  passed  on  unmolested  to 
Tayif,  He  failed,  however,  before  the 
city,  chiefly  from  the  Arab  impossibility 
of  kecpin|;  an  army  together  without 
commissanat,  and  he  returned  to  Mecca. 
The  property  of  the  Hawazin  was,  however, 
divided,  and  Mohammed  exhausted  hie 
personal  wealth  in  enriching  hia  new  allies. 
so  lavish  were  his  gifla,  indeed,  that  the 
Medinese  murmured,  and  Mohammed  bad, 
for  the  fifcieth  time,  to  appeal  to  bis  rart 
gift  of  eloquence  to  allay  their  discontent. 
Headers  of  parliamentary  debates  will 
perhaps  catch  in  this  scene  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  orator. 

"  Ha  then  addressed  them  in  these  words  : 
'Te  men  of  Medina,  it  hath  been  reported  tome 
that  ye  are  disconcerted,  because  I  have  giyeo 
unto  these  chiefs  largesses,  and  have  given  no- 
tbiog  unto  70U.  Now  speak  unto  me.  Did  I  not 
come  unto  you  whilst  ye  were  wandering,  and 
the  Lord  gave  you  tba  right  direcdon  ? — needy, 
and  he  enriched  youT — at  enmity  amongst  your- 
selves, and  he  hath  filled  your  hearts  with  love 
and  unity  V  He  paused  for  a  reply.  '  Indeed, 
it  is  even  as  thou  sajest,'  they  answered ;  '  to 
the  Lord  and  to  his  Prophet  belong  benevolence 
and  grace.'  'Nay,  by  the  Lord  I'  continued 
Hohamoied,  '  but  ye  might  have  answered,  (and 
anaivered  truly,  for  I  would  have  verified  it  my- 
self) TAoueametl  tt>  SftdiTtaT^ectedtuaaimpos- 
Ur,  and  we  bore  witneit  to  thy  teracity  ;  thou 
eamtit  a  helplat  fugitive,  and  me  aasliUd  thee  ; 
an  outea»t,  and  vie  gajie  thee  an  atylwm;  desti- 
tute, and  vie  tolaced  thee.  Why  are  ye  disturbed 
in  mind  because  of  the  things  of  this  life, 
wherewith  I  have  sought  to  incline  the  hearts 
of  these  men  unto  Islam,  whereas  ye  are  already 
steadfast  in  your  faith  ?  Are  ye  not  satisfied 
that  others  should  obtain  the  flocks  and  the 
camels,  while  ye  carry  back  the  Prophet  of  the 
Lord  unto  your  homes  t  No,  I  will  not  leave 
you  forever.  If  all  mankind  went  one  way,  and 
the  men  of  Medina  another  way,  verily  t  would 
go  the  way  of  Lbo  men  ol  tle^ino.  Tho  Lord 
be  fovorable  unto  them,  and  bless  them,  and 
their  BOna,  and  their  sons'  sons  forever.''  At 
thesewordsatl  wept  till  the  tears  ran  down  upon 
their  beards;  and  theycalledout  with  one  voice: 
'Yea,  we  are  well  satisfied,  O  Prophet,  with 
otir  lot  I'" 

Tayif  did  not  escape.     A  converted  ' 
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I  chief  agreed  to  keep  the  inhabitants  within 
their  waits ;  and  tired  oat  by  a  blockade 
which  seemed  endless,  the  citizens  gave 
way.  They  aaked  privilege  after  privilege 
— exemption  from  obedience,  exemption 
from  prayer,  the  safety  of  their  idols  ;  bnt 
Mohammed  could  not  yield ;  and  stipulat- 
ing only  for  the  safety  of  a  bunting  forest, 
they  surrendered  themselves  into  hia 
bands.  He  was  by  this  time  at  home  in 
Medina,  whence  he  sent  forth  bis  collectora 
throughout  the  tribes  which  acknowledged 
hb  rule  to  collect  the  tithes.  The  neu)  in- 
come tax  of  ten  per  cent  would  be  felt  as 
onerous  even  in  England ;  but  theeollectors 
were  only  once  resisted,  and  usually  wel- 
comed with  acclamation.  He,  moreover, 
either  from  policy  or  really  alarmed,  as 
he  alleged,  at  a  rumor  that  the  Greek 
Emperor  was  about  to  march  on  him, 
ordered  a  general  levy  of  hia  followers. 
His  power  was  not  consolidated  even  in 
the  Hcjaz,  and  many  of  the  Arabs  refused 
to  obey.  The  IMedinese,  weary  with  ex- 
ertion, staid  at  home;  bat  still  the  ga- 
thering proved  that  tho  fugitive  had  be- 
come a  mighty  prince.  An  army  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  Arabia,  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry,  followed  him  to  the  Syrian  border, 
and  subdued  for  him  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  or  d ami- Christian  tribes  in  the 
Sorth.  The  Prophet  felt  that  the  time 
was  come.  All  Arabs,  save  of  the  faith, 
were  solemnly  interdicted  from  Mecca, 
and  a  new  revelation  declared  that  the 
object  of  Islam  was  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry.  Converaions  now  flowed  in  fast, 
:md  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegiva  waaa  year 
of  embaaaiea.  The  "  King"  of  Oman  sur- 
rendered all  authority  to  Mohammed's 
lieutenant,  Amru.  The  princea  of  Yemen, 
the  Himyarte  dynasty,  (the  foundations 
oF  whose  palacea  Captain  Play  fair  haajust 
turned  up  at  Aden,)  accepted  the  new 
faith.  The  Habhramaut  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  and  as  each  tribe  gave  way,  asses- 
sors, armed  with  the  new  code,  entered 
iheir  territory,  terminated  mildly  all  exist- 
ing authorities,  and  bound  the  district 
fast  to  Islam  and  Mohammed.  The  great 
tribe  of  the  Beni  Aamir  was  almost  the 
last  to  yield;  but  it  yielded,  and  in  630 
the  Prophet,  master  of  Arabia,  uttered 
liis  final  address  to  the  representatives  of 
the  peninsula,  assembled  on  pilgrimage  at 
Mecca.  Mohammed  bad  lived  for  twenty 
years  a  life  which  would  have  hardened 
the  heart  and  ulcerated  the  temper  of 
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almost  any  man  now  living — a  life  sucl)  na 
tliat  wliiuh  in  seven  years  in.ido  Fredeiick 
of  Pniasia  a  malicious  dcHpot.  But  there 
are  natures  whicii  trouble  does  not  sear ; 
and  Moliaiiimei],  in  this  his  last  address, 
solemnly  proclaimed  tlirouglioui  Arabia 
a  law  of  universal  broil lerliood.  Though 
inartistic  in  form,  we  do  not  know  in  liter- 
ature a  nobler  effort  of  the  highest  kind 
of  oratory,  of  tlie  rhetoric  whicli  convoys 
at  once  guidance  aud  command. 

"  Ye  People  !  Hearken  to  my  vrorila ;  for  I 
know  not  whether,  uftcr  this  year,  I  sliall  ever 
be  amongst  you  here  agoin. 

"  Your  lives  and  property  are  aicred  and  in- 
violable amongst  one  aDothcr  until  the  end  of 

"  Tho  Lord  hath  ordained  to  every  man  the 
share  or  liis  inhcrilance ;  a  testament  is  not 
lawful  to  the  prejudice  of  heirs. 

"  The  child  bctoDgeth  to  the  parent ;  and  the 
violator  of  wedlock  shall  be  Ktoned. 

"Whoever  claimeth  falsely  another  for  his 
ftther,  or  another  for  hia  master,  the  curse  of 
God  and  the  angels,  and  of  all  mankind,  shall 
rest  upon  him. 

"  ¥c  People!  Ye  have  rights  demandablc  of 
your  wives,  and  they  have  rights  demandablc  of 
you.  Upon  thcro  it  is  incumbent  not  to  violate 
their  conjugal  feith  nor  commit  any  act  of  open 
impropriety ;  which  things  if  they  do,  ye  have 
authority  to  shut  them  up  in  separate  apart- 
ments and  to  beat  them  with  stripes,  yet  not 
severely.  But  if  they  refrain  therefrom,  clothe 
tbem  and  feed  them  suitably.  And  treat  your 
women  well ;  for  they  are  with  you  as  captives 
and  prisoners ;  they  have  not  power  over  any 
thing  as  regards  themselves.  And  ye  have  ver- 
ily taken  them  on  the  security  of  God  j  and 
have  made  their  persons  lawful  unto  you  by 
the  words  of  God. 

"And  your  slave*!  See  that  ye  feed  them 
with  such  foodasye  eat  yourselves;  and  clothe 
them  with  the  stuff  ye  wear.  And  if  they  com- 
mit a  fault  which  ye  are  not  inclined  to  forgive, 
then  sell  them,  for  they  are  the  servants  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  are  not  to  be  tormented. 

"  Ye  People  I  hearken  to  my  speech  and  com- 
prehend tho  same.  Enow  that  every  Moslem 
is  the  brother  of  every  other  Moslem.  All  of 
you  are  on  the  same  equality,  (and  as  ho  pro- 
nounced these  words,  he  raised  his  arms  aloft 
and  placed  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  on  the 
forefinger  of  the  other.)     Ye  are  one  brother- 

"  JTiune  ye  tehaC  month  thia  U  t —  Whnt  terri- 
tory u  tkU  f  What  day  t"  To  each  question, 
the  People  gave  the  appropriate  ansn-cr,  namely, 
"  The  Sacred  Month— the  Sacred  Territory — 
tho  great  day  of  Pilgrimage."  After  every  one 
of  these  replies,  Mohammed  added :  '  Ecen  thus 
tacrtd  and  inviolabU  hath  God  made  the  I.i/e 
ami  the  I'r<it<erty  of  each  of  yoii  unto  ih«  otker, 
VHtil  yc  meet  your  Lord. 
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"  Let  him  that  is  present,  tell  it  unto  him  that 
is  absent  Uaply,  he  that  shall  be  told,  my 
remember  better  than  he  who  liitlb  bettrd  it." 

This  was  the  last  public  appearance  of 
Mohammed.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  tbe 
Flight,  while  still  only  sixty  -  three,  he 
issued  orders  for  a  levy  to  subjagate  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  invested  Osama,  a  lad, 
but  the  son  of  Zeid,  with  the  flupreoie 
command  ;  but  his  hour  had  arrived.  In 
the  beginning  of  Safar,  a  deadly  fever 
came  upon  liim,  and  he  annouDced  to  the 
weeping  con^rrcgallon  assembled  in  tbe 
mosque  at  Medina  his  own  approaching 
decease.  The  c. vert  ion  increased  the  dis- 
cnse,  and  atler  four  days  of  stifferine, 
during  which  tbo  burden  of  hia  spee^ 
was  ^ways  of  suffering  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  he  gradually  sank,  retaining,  liow- 
ever,  to  the  last  somewhat  of  the  ancient 
fire.  With  a  quaint  touch  of  satiric  hu- 
mor, be  punished  all  his  wives  for  eiving 
him  physic  by  making  them  take  it  too, 
and  on  ^londay  he  even  joined  in  tlie  pray- 
ers for  his  own  recovery  in  the  mosqae. 
Tlii:',  however,  was  his  last  effort ;  and  on 
the  eighth  June,  63-i,  exclaiming  at  inter- 
vels: — "The  Lord  grant  me  pardon," 
"  Pardon,"  "  The  blessed  companionship 
on  high,"  ho  stretched  himself  gently, 
and  was  dead. 

The  events  which  followed  his  death, 
the  election  of  Omnr,  the  revolt  and  anb- 
jugntion  of  the  Arabs,  the  pouring  out  of 
the  tribes  to  tho  conquest  of  the  world, 
the  long  and  marvelous  story  of  the  Ca- 
liphs— are  better  known  than  those  of  his 
own  life.  Our  only  remaining  duty  is  to 
sum  up  Ilia  character,  and  record  his  spe- 
cial induGDCc  ns  a  legislator.  Upon  bis 
character  as  a  prince,  a  leader  of  men, 
there  will,  we  imagine,  be  little  contro- 
versy. No  man  in  Eislory  ever  rose  to  do- 
minion with  fewer  heavy  stains  upon  his 
character ;  nono  ever  exhibited  more  con- 
stancy, or  a  more  serene,  unwavering  wis- 
dom. In  the  fust  test  of  greatDessgWealUi 
of  loving  friends,  none  ever  approached 
Mohammed.  Alexander  had  friends  of  a 
sort,  but  llephnstion  was  not  of  the  stamp 
of  Abu  Bekr,  mid  the  majority  of  heroes 
have  been  lonely  men.  It  is  as  a  Prophet 
only  that  he  will  be  seriously  condemned, 
and  doubtless  his  i>rophetieal  preten^ont 
colored  his  whole  life.  We  can  but  state 
a  strong  conviction  when  we  aiGrm,  that 
a  scries  of  iniimto  facta  leave  no  doubt  vn 
our  mind  that  Mohammed  was  from  linl 
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to  last  absolutely  sincere.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  any  strong  conviction,  even 
any  strong  wish,  that  lie  entertained  was 
borne  in  upon  him  by  a  power  external  to 
himself;  and  as  the  first  and  most  memor- 
able of  these  convictions  was  faith  in  God, 
he  believed  that  power  to  bo  God,  and 
himself  its  Messenger.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pressing his  convictions  was  undoubtedly 
an  invention ;  but  that  the  basis  of  his 
£uth  in  himself  was  sincere,  admits,  to  our 
mind,  of  little  question.  This  strength  of 
conviction  extended  even  to  his  legisla- 
tive acts,  and  we  can  not  better  conclude 
this  brief  notice  of  his  career  than  by  a 
glance  at  his  true  position  as  a  legisla- 
tor. Politically,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
his  position.  Believing  himself  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  Almighty,  no  position  save 
that  of  despot  was  possible  to  him,  and 
he  made  on  this  point  no  provision  for 
the  future.  The  Mohammedans  deduce 
from  his  opinions  the  idea  that  the  Khalif 
is  vicegerent  of  God,  and  of  course  abso- 
lute ;  but  no  such  theory  is  laid  down  in 
the  Koran,  and  the  Wahabees,  the  strict- 
est of  Mussulman  sects,  acknowledge  no 
such  dogma.  Its  adoption  was  thj  ac- 
cidental result  of  the  movement  which  fol- 
lowed his  death,  and  which  compelled  the 
Arabs  to  intrust  despotic  authority  to 
their  chief  Mohammed  settled  nothing 
as  to  his  successors,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  in  social  questions  that  his  legislation 
is  still  operative.  And  even  here  we  are 
almost  without  the  means  of  knowing 
what  were  the  principles  he  intended  to 
lay  down.  The  living  law  of  Moham- 
medanism is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran, but  in  the  commentators — a  set  of 
the  most  vicious  scoundrels  who  ever  dis- 
graced humanity,  whose  first  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  relax  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  original  edicts  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  original  code  is  on  most  points  just 
enough.  The  law  as  regards  property 
differs  nothing  in  essentials  from  that 
which  prevails  in  Europe.  Property  is 
sacred,  and  is  pretty  fairly  divided  among 
relatives.  Life  is  held  in  reverence,  and 
theft  is  prohibited,  even  with  cruelty. 
Truth  is  strongly  inculated,  and  adher- 
ence to  treaties  declared  an  obligation 
binding  on  the  conscience.  Adultery  is 
punished  with  death,  though  that  provi- 
sion is  hampered  by  a  curious  law  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  reverence  for  parents  is  sedu- 
lously inculated.  The  law  in  fact,  except 
on  one  point,  differs  little  from  that  of  the 


Twelve  Tables ;  but  that  one  has  modified 
all  Asiatic  society  for  evil.  We  must 
give  a  few  words  to  an  unpleasant  topic. 
It  will  be  observed  that  wo  have  said 
nothing  of  Mohammed's  private  life,  of 
which  all  biographers  descant  so  ranch — 
of  his  eleven  wives  and  two  slave-girls, 
of  the  strangely  relaxed  law  of  the  sexes 
which  he  established,  and  of  his  own  de- 
partures even  from  that  loose  code.  The 
omission  was  intended,  for  we  conceive 
too  much  has  always  been  made  of  that 
point  in  Mohammed's  career.  In  early 
life  temperate  to  a 'marvel  for  Arabia,  he 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  later  years  a  man 
loving  women.  We  do  not  say  "  licen- 
tious "  advisedly,  for  thousjh  all  things 
good  and  bad  are  recorded  of  Mohammed, 
we  hear  of  no  seduction,  no  adultery,  no 
interference  with  the  families  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  was  simply  a  man  loving 
women,  and  heaping  up  wives,  as  if  he  had 
been  exempted  from  the  law  he  himself 
laid  down.  He  probably  thought  he  was, 
as  his  followers  undoubtedly  did,  and  per- 
sonally he  was  no  worse  than  thousands 
whom  modern  Europe  practically  con- 
dones. He  was  no  better,  but  it  is  mere 
folly  to  say  that  his  legislation  was  ex- 
ceptionally licentious.  What  he  did  as 
regards  his  followers,  was  simply  this. 
He  left  the  question  exactly  as  he  found 
it  —  did  not  rise  one  hairbreadth  above 
the  general  level  of  Oriental  opinion. 
That  opinion  is  doubtless  an  evil  one. 
The  true  law  of  chastity,  the  adherence 
of  one  man  to  one  woman  as  long  as  they 
both  live,  is  written  in  a  revelation  older 
than  any  book — in  the  great  law  which 
makes  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  equal. 
That  law,  however,  has  never  yet  reached 
the  Oriental  world.  It  is  the  fixed  opin- 
ion of  Asiatics  that  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  a  purely  physical  one,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  inherent  law  at  all ;  modifi- 
able, it  is  true,  by  external  legislation,  but 
not  in  itself  a  subject  of  necessary  and 
inevitable  moral  restraint.  Mohammed 
made  no  attempt  to  alter  that  opinion. 
He  fixed  a  limit  to  the  number  of  wives, 
but  it  was  not  intended  as  a  moral  pro- 
tection, for  he  formally  assigned  all  female 
slaves  to  the  mercy  of  their  masters.  He 
left  a  monstrous  evil  without  a  remedy. 
But  that  he  introduced  a  new  evil  is  un- 
true ;  and  badly  as  the  system  he  sanc- 
tioned works,  the  Mohammedans  ai*e  not 
more  corrupt  than  the  Hindoos,  and  far 
less  vicious  than  the  Chinese. 
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THE     ASCENT    OF     FUSI-YAMA. 


In  September  of  last  year,  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  Fusi-yama,  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Japan,  was  for  the  first  time  trod  by  Eu- 
ropean footsteps.  Mr.  E.  B.  De  Fon- 
blanque,  one  of  the  adventurous  explor- 
ers, has  given  the  following  account  of 
the  ascent.  His  narrative  is  dated  from 
the  British  Consulate,  Kanawaga,  Japan, 
Sept.  20,  1860. 

Mr.  Alcock,  our  envoy  in  Jeddo,  desir- 
ous of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  curious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
all  the  wonderful  tales  related  by  the 
Japanese,  of  their  beloved  and  venerated 
mountain,  having  successfully  disposed  of 
the  numerous  insuperable  obstacles  most 
pertinaciously  suggested  by  the  govern- 
ment, left  Jeddo  for  Fusi-yama  on  the 
third  instant. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  join  his  party,  which  was  fur- 
ther composed  of  Mr.  Eusden,  vice-con- 
sul at  Jeddo ;  Messrs.  Gowcr  and  Mac- 
donald,  attaches ;  Lieutenant  Robinson, 
Indian  navy ;  Mr.  S.  Gower,  and  Mr. 
Veitch,  a  botanist.  One  of  the  vice-gov- 
eniors  of  Jeddo,  Matabe,  the  interpreter 
to  the  legation,  and  several  Yacomins, 
formed  our  escort ;  and  norriman-bear- 
ers,  bettos,  coolies,  servants,  and  follow- 
ers, together  with  a  troop  of  packhorses, 
swelled  our  cortege  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  invading  army. 

Mr.  Alcock,  although  he  had  necessarily 
asked  the  Japanese  government  to  make 
arrangements  for  our  comfort  and  security 
en  route^  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
as  little  as  )x>ssible  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  officials,  as  he  wished  to  trav- 
el as  a  private  person.  There  was  none 
of  the  state,  accordingly,  with  which  a 
Japanese  functionary  of  any  rank  would 
have  surrounded  himself  in  his  progress  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  borne  in  norrimans 
— the  only  conveyance  used  by  Japanese 
gentlemen — we  bestrode  our  horses  like 
freeborn  Britons — a  sacrifice  of  dignity 
to  comfort  which,  however  much  it  aston- 
ished the  natives,  we  made  without  the 
slightest  scruple. 

As  may  bo  imagined,  our  projected  pil- 
grimage excited  no  small  interest  among 
the  Japanese,  who,  as  they  crowded  the 


streets  of  Kanagawa  to  watch  oar  depart- 
ure, seemed  puzzled  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire our  temerity  or  marvel  at  our  im- 
pudence. Some  of  the  older  men  shook 
their  heads  ominously,  declaring  that  no 
good  could  come  to  their  country  from 
such  a  desecration  of  their  gods ;  bat 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  simply 
amused.  They  have  seen  and  learnt  fo 
much  within  the  last  year,  that  nothing 
can  surprise  them. 

Our  route,  as  far  as  Odawara — a  dis- 
tance from  Jeddo  of  about  forty-five 
miles — was  by  the  great  highway  to  Na- 
gasaki, skirting  the  sea.  This  is  an  ad* 
mirable,  broad,  well-paved  road,  flanked 
on  either  side  with  gigantic  cedars  and 
vines,  affording  a  most  grateful  shade 
from  the  still  powerful  san.  The  effeet 
of  many  miles  of  these  avenaes,  formed 
of  trees  averaging  from  one  hnndred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
hight,  is  very  striking. 

At  Odawara  we  turned  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  commenced  to  cross  the  Hahoni 
Mountains,  a  range  lying  between  the 
sea  and  Fusi-yama.  Arrived  at  the  sam- 
mit  after  an  eight  hours'  march,  we  ibond 
ourselves  at  a  hight  which  we  computed 
about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  on  the  borders  of  a  glassy  lake,  biz 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  quarter  in 
width.  Wonderful  tales  are  related  by 
the  Japanese  of  this  lake,  which  they 
state  to  be  bottomless  in  the  center  and 
inhabited  by  an  evil  spirit,  very  madi 
given  to  drag  unwary  mortals  below.  It 
was  probably  from  fears  of  our  safety  that 
no  persuasion  could  induce  oar  officers 
to  procure  us  a  boat  to  explore  these 
waters. 

On  the  following  morning  we  com- 
menced our  descent  from  Hahoni,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  sixth 
from  our  departure,  reached  Muri-jama, 
a  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tain,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Jeddo.  Here  the  authority  of  the 
Tycoon  ceases,  and  spiritual  government 
begins,  the  Holy  Mountain  being  under 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  priesthood, 
two  of  which  respectable  body  now  at- 
tached themselves  to  our.  party,  and  never. 
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left  us  till  we  returned  in  safety  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  next  day  we  rode  about  six 
miles  to  a  place  called  Hashi-Mondo, 
where  the  steep  ascent  commences,  and 
here,  leaving  our  horses  and  equipping 
ourselves  with  pilgrims'  staves,  which  the 
priests  dispose  of  for  the  sum  of  one  pcn- 
nv  each,  we  girded  up  our  loins  and 
<nimbed  manfully  up  the  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous path,  our  light  bnggage  and  com- 
missariat stores  being  earned  by  goliks, 
or  "  men  of  great  vigor  " — a  description 
which  the  appearance  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who  earn  their  livelihood  as  beasts 
of  burden  to  the  pilgrims,  did  not  by  any 
means  justify. 

At  every  half-mile  en  route  a  hut  is 
erected,  where  pilgrims  repose  and  are 
refreshed  with  tiny  cups  of  tea.  During 
our  six  hours'  ascent,  we  passed  nine  of 
these  resting-places,  and,  darkness  com- 
ing on,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the 
ninth,  ate  a  modest  dinner,  and,  stretch- 
ing our  weary  limbs  upon  straw  mats, 
slept  as  well  as  the  cold  and  the  fleas 
would  allow  us. 

We  had  now  accomplished  over  two 
thirds  of  the  ascent,  but  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  Hitherto  the  path,  though 
steep  and  rugged,  had  aflbrded  a  tolera- 
bly firm  foothold;  but  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  over  loose  pieces  of  lava,  scoria, 
and  cinders,  and  at  every  iQw  yards  the 
ascent  became  more  precipitous.  It  was 
curious  to  remark  how  some  of  our  party, 
who  had  before  shown  themselves  some- 
what insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
would  now  stop  every  few  minutes  to  ad- 
mire the  scenery,  generally  seating  them- 
selves to  do  so ;  but  some  allowance  must 
be  made,  in  consideration  of  the  rarefied 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  rendered 
violent  exercise  somewhat  difficult,  and 
made  some  of  us  gasp  very  painfully.  At 
first  we  met  with  little  snow ;  but  as  we 
advanced  we  found  large  patches  here 
and  there ;  and  on  reaching  the  summit 
after  four  hours'  toil,  the  tubs  of  water 
near  the  temple  were  frozen  into  a  com- 
pact mass.  Still,  the  cold  was  not  any 
thing  like  what  we  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose it  would  be,  the  thermometer  at 
midday  showing  only  thirty-eight  degrees 
in  the  shade,  and  boiling  at  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two. 

The  temple  of  Fusi-yama  is  a  most 
modest,  unpretending  little  hut,  adorned 
with  a  few  gods  in  lava  and  some  common 


tinsel  ornaments.  Here  the  devout  lay 
their  offerings  upon  the  altar,  and  in  re- 
turn have  their  garments  stamped  with 
strange  figures  and  devices,  in  token  of 
their  having  accomplished  their  pilgrim- 
age. Great  virtue  is  attached  to  these 
stamps,  particularly  for  the  cure  of  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  their  number  is  only 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  garment  and 
the  extent  of  the  fee.  I  invested  an  en- 
tire uzeboo  (one  shilling  and  sixpence,) 
and  received  the  impress  of  all  the  gods, 
and  (unless  likenesses  are  very  deceptive) 
of  all  the  devils  too,  of  Fusi-yama. 

Having  visited  the  temple,  we  proceed- 
ed to  the  highest  point  of  the  crater; 
here  Mr.  Alcock's  standard-bearer  un- 
furled the  British  flag,  while  we  fired  a 
royal  salute  in  its  honor,  his  Excellency 
setting  the  example  by  discharging  the 
five  barrels  of  his  revolver  into  the  crater, 
and  the  rest  following,  till  twenty-one 
guns  had  been  fired.  We  then  gave 
three  cheers,  sang  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  and  finished  by  drinking  "  the 
health  of  her  gracious  majesty"  in  cham- 
pagne, iced  in  the  snows  of  Fusi-yama,  to 
the  utter  amazement  of  the  Japanese, 
who  had  never  before  seen  such  startling 
religious  ceremonies. 

The  crater  of  Fusi-yama  is  between 
two  and  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
about  six  hundred  yards  in  depth,  and  it 
resulted  from  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Robinson  that  the  highest  point  is  some- 
thing more  than  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Japanese  have  gene- 
rally allowed  seventeen  thousand.  There 
has  been  no  eruption  for  three  centuries. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
fine,  clear,  sunny  day  for  the  ascent,  and, 
as  we  looked  below  and  around  us,  there 
lay  the  fair  land  of  Japan  like  a  highly 
colored  map,  the  points  of  its  headlands 
jutting  sharply  into  the  blue  sea ;  range 
upon  range  of  mountains  stretching  across 
the  full  length  of  the  island  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  rivers  winding 
through  green  valleys,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size  till  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea.  Had  our  journey  been  as 
disagreeable  a.<«  it  was  the  reverse,  that 
one  view  would  have  richly  repaid  us  for 
our  toil.  Well  may  the  Japanese  be 
proud  of  their  beautiful  Fusi-yama. 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy, 
and  of  course  every  one  of  us  said,  at 
least  once,  Facilia  descensus^  etc.,  as  we 
tuiiied  homeward,  by  a  new  and  if  possi- 
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ble  finer  route,  till  on  the  fifteenth  we 
reached  Etame,  a  picturesque  village  on 
the  sea-shore,  celebrated  for  its  sulphur 
springs,  whence  I  returned  to  Kanagawa 
by  water,  leaving  Mr.  Alcock  and  some 
of  his  party  to  take  the  baths. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  bare 
description  of  our  progress ;  I  can  not 
conclude,  however,  without  endeavoring 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
country.  As  a  tolerably  old  traveler 
through  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  can 
speak  with  some  authority,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  scenery  which 
gladdened  our  eyes  and  hearts  during  our 
journey  to  and  from  Fusi-yaraa  can  not 
be  equaled  within  the  same  compass  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Its  great  charm 
probably  lies  less  in  its  intrinsic  beauty 
than  in  its  continually  varying  character. 
The  eye  has  never  time  to  weary.  Now 
you  are  in  a  noble  avenue  of  majestic 
trees,  (and  no  tree  is  finer  than  the  cedar 
of  Japan — Cryptomerla  Japonica  ;)  sud- 
denly you  emerge  into  an  open  country, 
among  corn-fields  and  flowering  shrubs ; 
then  you  plunge  into  a  deep  forest ;  then 
again  you  find  yourself  in  a  perfectly 
English  green  lane,  with  honcysucklo  on 
the  hedges  and  daisies  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  distance,  embosomed  in  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  brightest  foliage,  groups  of 
the  most  picturesque  little  white  cottages 
in  the  world.  Before  you  have  time  to 
dream  of  home,  you  are  once  more  trans- 
ported into  a  I'ugged  mountain  path,  with 
torrents  roaring  at  your  feet ;  and  as  you 
reach  its  hight,  there  lies  the  broad  blue 
sea  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  Fusi- 
yaina  rises  majestically  from  its  broad 
base.  I  doubt  whether,  if  all  the  most 
grand,  lovely,  rich,  and  magnificent  views 
in  the  world  could  be  collected  and 
formed  into  a  group,  they  would  produce 
a  finer  picture. 

Throughout,  the  vegetation  is  most 
luxuriant.  From  the  deepest  valley  to 
the  mountain-tops  you  behold  one  dense 
mass  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  in  the 
foliage  of  which  there  is  as  great  a  varie- 
ty as  in  the  scenery. 

The  land  is  generally  well  cultivated, 
rice  and  millet  forming  the  principal 
crops  in  the  districts  through  which  we 
passed.  We  came  across  small  patches 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  here  and  there. 
Of  tea  we  saw  very  little.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  abundance. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  almost 


entire  absence  of  animal  life  during  our 
progress.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poultry  and  dogs  in  the  villages,  and  a 
few  pack-horses  on  the  road,  we  hardly 
met  a  single  specimen  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion. No* cattle,  no  sheep,  no  singing- 
birds,  and,  though  we  promised  ourselves 
some  shooting,  not  a  symptom  of  game 
of  any  description.  The  Japanese  as- 
sured us,  however,  that  the  monntauns 
beyond  Fusi-yama  were  full  of  wild  po- 
nies, deer,  and  boar. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  J.ipan- 
ese  government  for  our  accommodation 
en  route  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for.  Our 
halting-places  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand, and  every  thing  was  ready  pre- 
pared for  our  reception  when  we  arrived. 
It  was  not  considered  becoming  to  allow 
the  British  envoy  to  occupy  a  common 
tea-house — which  is  the  ordinary  hotel  of 
the  country — and  we  were  accordingly 
put  up  in  the  houses  specially  reserved 
for  the  Daimios  when  on  their  travels. 
These  were  scrupulously  clean,  and  pro- 
vided always  with  bath-rooms  and  ample 
supplies  of  water. 

As  Mr.  Alcock  did  not  travel  in  his  of 
ficial  capacity,  the  authorities  did  not 
formally  receive  him  at  the  different 
towns ;  but  on  our  entrance  we  were  in- 
variably met  by  an  escort  of  officers,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  full  extent  of  tbeir 
precincts,  and  at  Odawara,  the  prince  of 
that  nnme  sent  a  deputation  to  welcome 
the  English  minister  to  his  dominionSi 
and  to  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  was  excel- 
lent. The  sight  of  eight  mounted  Elng- 
lishmen  must  have  appeared  wonderful  to 
them,  who  had  never  before  beheld  a  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  they  never  once  allowed 
their  curiosity  to  become  offensive,  fitf 
less  were  they  ever  guilty  of  the  slightest 
disrespect.  As  we  entered  their  towns 
or  villages,  (and  these  consist  of  one  lonff 
street,  sometimes  three  miles  in  length,) 
men,  women,  and  children,  flocking  out 
of  tlioir  doors,  appeared  to  present  a 
dense  impervious  wall  to  check  our  pro- 
gress. But  there  is  a  quiet  elderly  gen- 
tleman in  long  petticoats,  and  a  straw 
hat  tied  under  his  chin,  who  precedes  ouf 
cortkge  armed  with  a  fan;  and  before  a 
wave  of  this  fluttering  emblem  of  au- 
thority, the  dense  crowd  falls  back  with 
far  more  alacrity  and  readiness  than  an 
English  mob  under  similar  circumstances 
could  be  got  to  do,  through  the  agency 
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of  Sir  Richard  Mayiie  and  his  legions, 
backed  by  a  troop  of  Life  Guards.  Nor 
do  they,  like  other  mobs,  close  in  our 
rear,  but,  remaining  squatted  at  their 
doors,  they  watch  us  out  of  sight.  In  no 
case,  whether  escorted  or  alone,  did  we 
meet  with  a  single  instance  of  rudeness 
or  incivility  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
nor  did  we,  during  the  whole  course  of 
our  journey,  meet  either  a  beggar  or  a 
drunkard.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  populace  is  one  of  great  prosperity 
and  contentment ;  their  houses  are  re- 
markably clean  and  in  good  repair  ;•  their 
patches  of  garden  well  cultivated,  and 
never  without  regard  to  ornament ;  and, 
if  they  were  not  overburdened  with 
olothing,  it  is  evident  that  their  will  and 
not  their  poverty,  consented  to  forego 
this  luxury.  Would  that  we  could  travel 
as  far  in  European  countries,  nay,  even 
in  our  own  favored  land,  without  meeting 
more  misery. 

We  believe  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment is  an  oppressive  one,  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  that  belief  with  the  evi- 
dent prosperity  of  the  people.  No  east- 
ern people  is  so  free  from  the  stamp  of 


the  slave  as  the  Japanese.  Let  them 
bow  their  heads  in  the  dust  before  a  Ya- 
comis  as  they  may,  it  is  less  an  act  of 
servile  submission  than  a  courtesy  exact- 
ed by  usage,  and  a  duty  owing  to  su- 
perior authority.  Those  well-built,  mus- 
cular men,  who  stand  erect  at  their  doors, 
holding  their  little  children  by  the  hand, 
have  a  sense  of  freedom  and  self-respect 
never  to  be  seen  in  a  race  of  slaves  or 
cowards ;  those  laughing  women  beside 
them  know  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
the  domestic  hearth  ;  even  the  little  child- 
ren, (and  nowhere  do  you  meet  this  true 
indication  of  material  prosperity — troops 
of  merry,  rosy-cheeked  children — to  a 
greater  extent,)  even  they  did  not  crouch 
before  the  foreigner,  though  doubtless 
for  many  a  day  they  will,  in  their  naugh- 
ty moods,  be  threatened  with  the  terrible 
Toijns, 

Never  did  a  party  more  enjoy  them- 
selves than  the  eight  Englishmen  who 
were  the  first  to  make  the  ascent  of  Fusi- 
yama,  and  we  returned  to  our  posts  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  this  land,  and  the  kindliness 
and  happiness  of  its  people. 


From    Colbarn'i    New    Monthly. 
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The  end  of  June  was  signalized  this 
year,  as  it  was  in  1859,  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  a  comet,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  was  for  a  few 
nights  extraordinaiily  brilliant,  to  be  only 
all  the  more  rapidly  effaced.  Astrono- 
mers were  found  fault  with  for  not 
having  announced  the  skyey  visitor,  and 
there  was  some  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  themselves  as  to  whether  it  was 
an  old  comet  or  a  new  one  —  the  same 
that  drove  Charles  V.  to  a  monastery,  or 
a  new  one  which  was  to  confine  the 
Pope  to  his  Vatican.  To  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  many  and  tedious 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  laying  down 
the  paths  of  comets,  these  little  difTerences 


of  opinion  will  excite  no  wonder.  It  is 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  rapid  and 
seemingly  irregular  motions,  the  unex- 
pected manner  in  which  they  so  often 
burst  upon  us,  and  the  imposing  magni- 
tudes which  they  occasionally  assume, 
combined  with  their  extraordinary  aspect, 
that  have  rendered  comets  in  all  ages  ob- 
jects of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
superstitions  dread,  to  the  uninstructed, 
and  an  enigma  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
operations  of  natural  causes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  perihelion  pass- 
ages of  the  comet  of  Enck  are  continu- 
ally diminishing,  and  that  hence  it  has 
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been  deduced  that  it  will  probably  fall 
iiltimatoly  into  the  snn,  should  it  not  first 
bo  dissipated  altogether.  But  the  comet 
of  1861  exhibited,  perhaps  to  an  extent 
greater  than  has  hitherto  been  recorded, 
the  rapid  diffusion  or  loss  of  luminous 
powers  in  so  vast  a  body.  Indeed,  some 
people  spoke  of  the  comet  of  1861  as 
inferior  in  size  and  brilliancy  to  that  of 
1859  ;  whereas,  for  one  or  two  nights,  it 
more  than  twice  exceeded  the  latter  in 
length  of  tail  and  nuclear  magnificence. 
It  also  presented  other  noteworthy  pe- 
culiarities. M.  Chacornac  declares  that 
the  nucleus  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  revolving  sun  turning  round  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  On  the  first  of  July, 
its  tail  was  seen  to  subtend  an  angle  of 
70  deg.,  which  assigned  to  it  a  length 
of  some  twelve  millions  of  leagues.  The 
tail  of  the  comet  of  1680  w\is  found  by 
Newton  to  amount  to  forty-one  million 
leagues  —  a  length  much  exceeding  the 
whole  interval  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth.  Comets  are,  indeed,  the  most  vol- 
uminous bodies  in  our  system.  The  in- 
clination of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of 
1861  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  has  been 
estimated  at  85  deg.,  and  so  great  an  in- 
clination has  led  M.  Leverrier  to  presume 
that  this  body  came  for  the  first  time 
within  our  solar  system,  and  will  not  re- 
turn there,  for  the  known  comets  have 
hitherto  presented  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  inclination.  Mr.  Hind  believes  that  the 
tail  came  in  contact  with  the  earth  on  the 
28th  of  June,  or  that,  at  all  events,  our 
globe  must  have  traversed  a  portion  of 
space  still  impregnated  with  cometary 
effluvia.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
he  detected  an  atmospheric  phosphores- 
cence, which  he  attributed  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  same  bod  v.  Mr.  Lowe 
recorded  in  his  journal  of  the  same  day  : 
"  Strange,  yellow,  phosphorescent  light, 
which  I  should  take  for  an  aurora  bo- 
realis,  if  it  was  not  still  daylight."  The 
two  independent  observations  are  inter- 
esting. 

The  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  July,  1860, 
has  given  rise  to  many  remarkable  specu- 
lations upon  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  sun.  According  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Herschel,  the  central  star  of  our  plan- 
etary system  is  composed  of  an  opaque 
globe  enveloped  in  two  atmospheres,  of 
which  the  exterior,  a  kind  of  permanent 
aurora  boreal  is,  is  the  resplendent  photo- 
sphere that  illuminates  the  surrounding 


\  space.  Between  the  photosphere  and  the 
opaque  globe  is  an  immense  body  of  dond 
doing  duty  as  a  kind  of  screen.  This 
hypothesis  accounts  admirably  for  the  so- 
called  spots  on  the  sun,  which  would  be 
so  many  breaches  or  solutions  of  continii- 
ity  in  the  photosphere,  allowing  the  cloudy 
atmosphere  or  the  solid  nucleus  of  tbe  star 
itself  to  be  perceived. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  present  many 
phenomena  worthy  of  attention  in  refer 
ence  to  this  theory.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
a  kind  of  luminous  circle,  corona  or  au- 
reola, like  the  glory  round  a  saint's  head, 
surrounding  the  two  bodies,  apparently 
superposed ;  and,  secondly,  protuberances 
of  variously  colored  and  variously  formed 
flames,  the  presence  of  which  have  been 
signalized  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  lialf.  Arago  suggested  that  the  latter 
phenomena  might  arise  from  a  third  so- 
lar envelope,  above  the  photosphere,  and 
which  was  composed  of  obscure  or  feebly 
luminous  clouds. 

M.  Leverrier,  who  has  attributed  to 
his  predecessors  asseverations  when  they 
only  emitted  hypotheses,  has,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  eclipse  of  1860,  seen  in 
these  protuberances  things  whose  exist- 
ence he  explains  by  the  presumed  pres- 
ence of  some  kind  of  roseate  matter, 
which  covers  the  liquid  or  solid  nucleos 
of  the  sun,  as  he  chooses  to  view  its  con- 
stitution in  contradiction  to  a  whole  host 
of  observations  as  worthv  of  credit  as 
those  which  he  assumes  himself  to  have 
made.  M.  Plantamour,  of  the  Geneva  Ob- 
servatory, remains  convinced  that  these 
luminous  phenomena  are  produced  by  the 
screen  interposed  in  the  direction  of  the 
solar  rays,  and  that  their  modification 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  observ- 
er in  regard  to  the  cone  tangent  to  the 
disks  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  M.  Faye, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  similar  protuber&nces  have  been 
seen  at  diflerent  epochs,  both  on  .tbe  disk 
and  at  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  and 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
optical  phenomena  brought  about  (sup- 
posing that  our  satellite  has  no  atmos- 
phere) by  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
moon,  as  Hanstein  has  shown,  differing 
from  the  actual  center  of  its  fissure,  and 
by  the  dilation  of  a  "fluid"  during  an 
eclipse  by  the  prolongation  of  solar  heat. 

Again,  no  doubt  is  said  to  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  three  of  the  observers  sent 
by  the  British  government  to  Spain  in 
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the  Himalaya,  and  stationed  at  Camuesa, 
that  the  broken  patelies  of  sunlight  were 
altogether  due  to  tlie  irregular  edges  of 
the  moon  coming  in  partial  contact  with 
the  smoother  margins  of  the  sun,  the 
light  of  which  latter,  consequently,  shone 
through  the  valleys  of  our  satellite,  and 
thus  produced  that  remarkable  pheno- 
mena known  by  the  name  of  "  Bailly's 
Beads." 

Mr.  Wray,  one  of  the  observers  con- 
cerned, states,  however,  that  he  perceived, 
a  few  instants  before  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun,  rays  of  light  passing  from 
the  dark  intervals  between  the  Bailly 
Beads  outward  into  space,  and  which,  he 
believed,  proceeded  from  the  tops  of  the 
lunar  mountains. 

Ji.  Hermann  Goldschmidt,  whose  vision 
is  remarkable  for  its  penetrating  power, 
as  well  as  for  that  with  which  it  discrim- 
inates the  most  delicate  changes  of  color, 
states  that  half  a  minute  before  totality 
he  could  distinguish  little  gray  clouds, 
isolated  in  part,  and  floating  without  the 
solar  disk,  at  some  distance  from  the 
edges.  One  of  these  isolated  clouds,  of 
a  rounded  form,  and  another  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  which  touched  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  sun,  were  noticed  to  be  of 
a  gray  color  on  the  ground  of  the  sky, 
which  was  a  little  bnojhter.  An  instant 
afterward,  the  pyramidical  cloud  became 
more  clear,  and  then  rose-color.  "  I  had 
thus  been  present,"  says  M.  Goldschmidt, 
"  at  the  formation  of  a  protuberance." 

The  most  splendid  of  the  prominences 
was  in  the  form  of  a  chandelier,  and  what 
astonished  M.  Goldschmidt  most  was, 
that,  although  he  was  convinced  that  the 
rose-colored  prominences  belonged  to  the 
sun,  yet  he  found  the  general  direction  of 
the  "chandelier"  was  rather  toward  the 
center  of  the  moon. 

M.  Secchi,  again,  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive a  fine  red  cloud  entirely  detached 
from  the  borders  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  which  projected,  isolated,  in  the  white 
ground  of  the  corona.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  apparently  suspend- 
ed in  the  air  in  the  same  strange  manner. 
He  was  able  to  detect  that  the  red  |)romi- 
nences  belonged  to  the  sun.  Those  which 
were  seen  to  the  east  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  totality  disappeared  as  the 
rooon  advanced  on  the  sun's  disk,  whilst 
others  on  the  western  side  became  invisi- 
ble, thus  showing  that  the  moon  eclipsed 
the  red  flames  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  it  did  the  disk  of  the  sun.  M. 
Secchi  also  states  that  there  was  no  sud- 
den transition  between  the  photosphere 
and  the  corona  surrounding  the  sun,  but 
that  the  one  melted  into  the  other  grad- 
ually. 

It  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that 
M.  Secchi,  Mr.  W.  De  la  Rue,  and  M. 
Foucault,  who  all  obtained  perfect  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona,  as  also  M.  von  Fei- 
litzch,  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  rays 
shot  out  and  were  most  perceptible  at 
those  parts  of  the  lunar  circumference  at 
which  the  mountains  projected.  This 
would  explain  what  we  can  not  but  sup- 
pose to  be  Mr.  W ray's  hasty  deduction 
that  they  emanated  from  the  tops  of  the 
lunar  mountains.  Mr.  Wray  expressed 
his  belief  at  the  time  of  observation  that 
the  corona  was  an  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  the  phenomenon  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  interference  of  light."  M.  Fou- 
cault asks,  in  the  same  manner,  why  we 
persist  in  making  an  object  of  reality  of 
the  aureole,  or  in  considering  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  sun  ?  "  It  is  known,"  he 
continues,  "  that,  in  virtue  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  theory  of  undu- 
lations, light  is  not  necessarily  propagat- 
ed in  a  right  line,  but  that,  in  passing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  limit  of  a  body, 
it  is  distorted  by  the  obstacle,  and  dis- 
seminates itself  in  a  variable  and  rapidly- 
decreasing  proportion  in  the  interior  of 
the  geometric  shadow.  By  consitlering 
it  in  this  manner,  and  as  a  simple  case  of 
diff'raction,  it  is  explained,  he  considers, 
in  the  most  natural  way ;  for  a  solar  at- 
mosphere, he  imagines,  will  not  explain 
the  rapid  decrease  of  intensity  in  the  co- 
rona as  it  passes  away  from  the  obscure 
limb  of  the  moon,  much  less  the  radia- 
tions which  are  perceived  in  it.  The  red 
protuberances  he  supposes  to  belong  to 
the  sun,  and  the  fine  tints  with  which  the 
entire  horizon  is  colored  he  attributes  to 
the  influence  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
The  prismatic  colors  seen  below  the  sun 
by  Air.  Buckingham  at  Camuesa  would 
probably  be  explained  by  him  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  polarization  of  the  corona  proves, 
says  M.  Prazmouski,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  light  emanates  from  the  sun,  and  that, 
when  it  is  so  strong  and  well  perceived  as 
it  was  noticed  during  the  eclipse  of  July 
eighteen,  it  procecfls  from  gaseous  mole- 
cules which  must  be  found  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  sun,  and  that,  in 
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feet,  a  solar  atmosphere  seems  only  able 
to  fultill  those  coiulitions.  The  red  prom- 
inences were  not  found  to  be  polarized, 
and  it  is  permitted  thence  to  conclude  that 
the  solar  clouds  are  composed  of  liquid, 
or  even  solid  particles,  and  are  sometimes 
like  our  own.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  conflicting  opinions  that  the  na- 
tures of  the  sun  and  solar  atmosphere  are 
not  vet  entitled  to  enter  into  the  rank  of 
settled  truths. 

The  astronomer  royal,  it  may  bo  finally 
observed,  discussed  the  evidence  of  the 
different  witnesses  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Manchester,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  the  matter  to  the 
effect  that  his  conviction  was  that  the  ap- 
pearance called  Bailly's  Beads  were  oc- 
casioned by  imperfections  in  the  telescope, 
and  that  the  red  protuberances  belonged 
to  the  sun. 

Further  observations  on  the  meteorolo- 
gical influences  of  the  moon  upon  our  at- 
mosphere have  tended  to  establish  a  fact 
of  importance,  llerschel  had  long  ago 
propounde<l  that  the  full  moon  appeared 
to  possess  the  singular  property  of  dispell- 
ing clouds,  and  Humboldt  found  the 
same  opinion  received  in  Peru.  Arago 
also  determined,  as  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  the  amount  of  rain  that  fell 
was  greater  at  or  near  the  time  of  a  new 
moon  than  when  the  moon  was  full. 
Forty-three  years'  thermometric  observa- 
tions, made  at  Greenwich  by  Mr.  Park 
Harrison,  establish  a  nearly  constant  rise 
of  temperature  from  the  new  moon  to 
the  full  moon,  and  as  constant  a  fall  from 
the  full  moon  to  the  new,  as  also  that  the 
maximum  of  rainy  or  cloudy  days  corres- 
pond to  the  maximum  of  temperature. 

In  connection  with  the  fall  of  rain,  we 
may  mention  that  a  M.  Hervc  Mangon 
has  invented  a  pluvioscope,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  circumstance  that  a 
drop  of  rain  gives  rise  to  a  black  spot 
when  falling  on  paper  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  rubbed  over  with 
very  fine  powdered  gall  and  gum.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  is  made  to  revolve 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  indicates 
the  slightest,  as  well  as  the  heaviest,  fall 
of  rain,  and  the  time  at  which  it  fell. 
The  rain,  in  fact,  manufactures  its  own 
ink,  and  records  its  own  progress. 

Some  rain  that  fell  at  Sienna  was  color- 
ed red,  and  was  examined  by  Professors 
Campani  and  Gabbrielli,  who  determined 
that  the  substance  was  held  iu  solution  by 


the  water,  and  could  not  be  rcferrctl  to 
any  thing  in  the  vegetable  or  nilDcral 
world  carried  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  tlie 
clouds,  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 
This  requires,  however,  further  cluddsr 
tion.  M.  de  Castelnau  saw  a  number  of 
Chinese  and  Malays  busy  picking  up  fish 
in  the  streets  of  Singapore,  nfler  a  tor- 
rential rain  that  fell  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February,  1861,  and  they  declared 
that  they  fell  from  the  olouds. 

M.  Liais  has  applied  photography  to 
!  the  determination  of  terrestrial  longi* 
tudes.  Such  an  application  of  instanta- 
neous records  would  be  of  real  value  to 
science.  M.  Becquerel,  a  name  also  well 
know^n  to  science,  declares  that  cutting 
down  woods  renders  the  summers  hotter 
and  the  wintei*s  less  cold.  A  point  of  in- 
terest, at  all  events  for  the  future  of  Can- 
ada, which  may  with  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization obtain  a  milder  climate.  Her- 
schel  has  said  that  the  abundance  of  har- 
vest increased  with  the  number  of  solar 
spots.  M.  Kenon  has  propounded  that 
hard  winters  come  by  groups  of  five  or 
six  every  forty-one  years.  This  period  of 
forty-one  years  is  precisely  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  epoch  when  the  solap 
spots  reappear  in  the  same  position  at  the 
same  season  of  the  vear. 

Science  may  be  truly  said  to  have  never 
stood  in  a  greater  or  more  triumphant 
phase  than  it  has  done  during  the  past 
year.  For  some  time  past  now  the  hearts 
of  philosophers  have  beat  at  the  wonders 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  recent 
researches.  There  was  an  instrument,  a 
mere  piece  of  glass  —  a  pri<m  —  about 
which  there  was  a  history  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  novels  in  after  years. 
That  instrument  had  unvailed  things  never 
thought  of  or  seen  before  by  mortal  eye. 
From  its  production  of  the  prismatic 
colors  had  been  rightly  inferred  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rainbow  was  produced. 
For  many  years  the  instrument*  had  re- 
mained a  toy ;  but  lately,  Fraunhofer,  a 
German  philosopher,  had  discovered  in 
the  spectrum  produced  by  it  from  the 
sun*s  rays  a  series  of  dark  lines,  called 
Fraunhofer's  lines.  Sir  David  Brewster 
had  discovered  that  a  peculiar  light  could 
be  produced  if  the  rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  prism  had  first  to  ti*aver8e 
certain  srases.  Then,  more  recently.  Pro- 
fessor Bun»<en,  of  Heidelberg,  had  found 
that  if,  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  employed 
to  produce  a  spectrum,  the  slightest  poi^ 
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tion  of  any  metal  or  other  element  was 
introduced,  there  then  would  bo  different 
lines  struck  across  the  prism,  having  a 
different  color  or  characteristic  for  e very- 
element.  The  ten-millionth  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  could  be  detected  by  this 
means.  This  great  discovery,  which  was 
qualitative  but  not  quantitative,  was  called 
spectrum  analysis.  Applying  this  mode 
of  analysis,  Kirschof  had  discovered  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  same  metals  as 
^  the  eai*th.  Recent  researches,  also,  in 
dpnnection  with  spectrum  analysis,  had 
determined  almost  to  demonstration  that, 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  there  was 
diffused  an  ethereal  medium  which  che- 
mists could  not  touch,  and  that  the  heat 
which  we  felt  was  nothing  more  than  the 
motion  of  this  body.  In  this  way  common 
flame  was  shown  to  be  exactly  analogous 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  M.  Babinet — an  amateur 
astronomer  and  philosopher — but  he  has 
this  year  achieved  a  great  triumph.  He 
foretold  the  occurrence  of  a  "  mascaret," 
or  high  rolling  tide,  in  the  Seine,  and 
hundreds  are  said  to  have  gone  from 
Paris,^  on  the  faith  of  his  prediction,  to 
the  pretty  village  of  Caudebec,  near 
Rouen,  to  witness  the  phenomenon.  Nor 
were  they  doomed  to  disappointment.  A 
majestic  tidal  wave  is  said  to  have  rolled 
up,  on  Sunday,  the  sixth  of  October, 
twelve  feet  high,  carrying  all  before  it, 
inundating  the  quays,  and  satisfying  many 
of  the  unbelievers  by  giving  them  a 
thorough  drenching.  The  phenomenon 
was  reproduced,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
next  day.  Apropos  of  these  tidal  waves,  the 
dates  of  which  are  now  reduced  to  a  ma- 
thematical certainty,  the  good  people 
dwelling  "  above  and  below  bridges " 
must  look  out  in  the  ensuing  year  for  the 
seventeenth  of  March  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  Aj)ril.  Should  the  wind  happen 
to  be  in  a  favorable  direction  for  pushing 
the  tidal  wave  up  the  Thames,  there  will 
be  all  the  more  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, especially  in  flooding  cellars,  etc.  To 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

A  certain  step  has  been  recently  made 
in  medical  science  by  what  is  termed  the 
svnthetical  method  of  research.  Up  to 
the  pres'ent  time  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  study  of  disease  has  been  to  collect  a 
great  number  of  diseased  conditions,  sub- 
ject them  to  analysis,  examine  what  re- 
medies would  be  good  in  such  a  case,  or 


to  examine  what  were  the  conditions  of 
the  body  in  the  course  of  that  disease  and 
after  it.  That  method,  called  analysis, 
has  no  doubt  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
But  now  they  take  an  animal  which  they 
know  to  be  susceptible  of  a  specific  dis- 
ease, subject  it  to  certain  conditions  likely 
to  produce  some  particular  disease,  and 
from  the  live  animal  they  deduce  abso- 
lutely the  disease.  Thus  they  produce 
diabetes  in  the  dog.  In  another  animal 
they  produce  epilepsy  ;  in  another  animal 
cataract ;  in  another  rheumatic  fever, 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  and  all  other  in- 
cidental diseases. 

Much  importance  has  naturally  been 
attached  to  these  facts  by  the  lecturers  at 
the  inaugural  meetings  of  schools  of  me- 
dicine, and  it  has  been  argued  that  since 
diseases  are  producible  by  human  means, 
so,  consequently,  they  are  avertible  by 
human  prudence.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  and  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  princii)les  in 
regard  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws,  as 
propounded  in  his  brother's  treatise  on 
the  "  Constitution  of  Man,"  and  as  applied 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease ;  but 
it  is  a  nicer  point  to  determine  how  far 
slight  deviations  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  air,  exercise,  and  nutriment  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  certain  forms  of  disease. 
The  new  track  for  investigation,  there- 
fore, thus  opened  is  a  good  one ;  it  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  supplement  to  Liebig's  inves- 
tigations in  organic  chemistry,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  valuable  results  being 
obtained  in  connection  with  that  much- 
neglected  science  which  is  by  our  conti- 
nental friends  termed  hygiene,  but  which 
with  us,  as  a  more  practical — that  is,  less 
refined — nation,  is  looked  upon  simply  as 
the  art  of  taking  care  of  one's  self.  The  day 
will  come,  however,  when  the  least  culti- 
vated person  will  find  that  there  is  a 
whole  education  involved  in  that  which 
ho  so  complacently  believes  to  be  a  mere 
art,  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple  rules. 

Among  the  most  interesting  points  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  geography 
during  the  past  year,  as  influenced  by 
France,  we  may  notice  Captain  Vincent's 
exploration  of  the  Western  Sahara.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  the  French  colony  on 
the  Senegal  river  began  to  attract  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  This 
is  mainly  on  account  of  a  projected  line  of 
communication  between  that  colony  and 
Algeria  by  way  of  Timbuctu.    There  was 
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a  rumor,  which  no  doubt  had  good  foun- 
dation at  the  time,  that  the  Emperor  was 
going  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  the  Sul- 
tans of  Morocco  did  in  olden  time,  by  an 
armed  expedition.  It  is  not  because  such 
is  delayed  that  it  may  not  yet  be  accom- 
plished by  some  of  the  trained  bands  and 
Oriental  auxiliaries  to  be  found  in  Algeria 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 

In  the  mean  time  available  information 
has  been  sought  for  by  more  peaceable 
means.     A  prize,  founded  by  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Paris,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, the  Minister  of  War,  the  Minister 
of  Algeria — ^yet  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  only  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  francs,  (say   three   hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds,)  but  open  to  in- 
crease from  subscriptions — has  now  been 
proffered  for  some  years  to  the  traveler 
who  shall  have  first  proceeded  from  the 
colony  of  Senegal  to  Algeria,  or  from  Al- 
geria to  the  colony  of  Senegal,  passing  by 
Timbuktu,  and  who   shall,  at   the  same 
time,  have  brought  home  with  him  itine- 
raries, and  collected   new  and  exact  ob- 
servations upon  the  caravans  that  cross 
this  portion  of  the  Sahara,  on  their  im- 
portance and  the  epochs  of  their  journeys. 
We   wonder  that   no  enterprising   Eng- 
lishman has  undertaken  the  journey,  not 
so  much  for  the  value  of  the  prize,  which 
would   not   cover   expenses,   as  for  the 
credit   of   the   undertaking.     But   there 
are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
journey.     We    know,    from    experience 
gained   by  Livingstone   and   Andersson, 
that  the  natives  of  Africa  are  the  more 
corrupt  the  more  you  approach  European 
settlements.     The  colony  of  Senegal  has 
been,  further,  incessantly  at  war  with  its 
neighbors.     We  are  told  that  the  gover- 
nor, M.  Faidherbe,   "  has  inaugurated  a 
new  policy,"  that    he   has    made   "the 
French  name   feared   and   respected   by 
glorious  combats,"  that  "he  no   longer 
contents  himself  with  a  localized  influ- 
ence on  the  Senegal,  but  extends  it  at 
the  same  time  as  our  commercial  relations 
over  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  in 
the  midst  of  which  flows  the   river  that 
nerves  as  a  basis ;"  that  "  a  handful  of 
men  now  maintain  order  upon  a  line  of 
two  hundred  leagues  in  extent,  and  hold 
their  own  against  a  fanatic  Mussulman, 
whose   eloquence   moves  whole    popula- 
tions ;"  and  that  "  commerce  no  longer 
dreads  penetrating  to  the  Upper  River." 


This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  progress  is  made ;  but  still  it  does 
not  take  away  from  the  existence  of  in- 
imical and  fanatic  Mussulmans,  and  we 
know  from  Earth's  experiences  at  Tim- 
buktu with  what  infinite  apprehensions 
the  southerly  advance  of  the  French  from 
Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Sahara,  more  especially  the  wide- 
spread and  warlike  Tawarek  or  Berbers. 
This  may  account  for  the  circumstance  of 
the  glove  thrown  down  by  the  Society, 
backed  by  the  government,  not  having 
been  picked  up  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years. 

Staff-Captain  Vincent  has,  however, 
proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  but  by 
another  line,  that  of  the  coast ;  and  he 
has  in  reality  explored  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  that  extends  between  the 
Seneoral  and  Morocco,  beside  makinor  lat- 
eral  excursions  into  the  interior  of  great 
interest,  as  attesting  the  existence  of  hilly 
inhabited  regions,  with  water,  palm- 
groves,  and  excellefat  pasturages.  Some 
opposition  was  met  with  on  the  part  of  a 
local  chief,  designated  as  King  Muham- 
mad al  Habib,  but  it  was  triumphed  over. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Trarza  or  Warrior 
Tribes,  the  pastoral  and  peaceful  tribes 
being  chiefly  Moors.  The  latter  are  also 
engaged  in  fishery,  and  are  divided  into 
two  parties :  the  one  depending  on  the 
Aulad  Selim,  a  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Tiris ;  the  other  on 
the  Trarza  and  the  French.  These  fish- 
ermen belong  to  the  tribe  Aulad  ben  Se- 
ba,  or  the  children  of  the  sons  of  the 
Lion,  and  between  them  and  the  Senegal 
is  the  country  of  the  gum-producing  aca- 
cias. The  bank  of  Arguin,  renowned  for 
the  loss  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  fishery,  and  is  said  to  be 
dangerously  infected  by  sharks,  whom 
the  lion-hearted  Moors,  however,  fight  as 
it  were  hand  to  mouth.  The  goveAiorof 
Senegal  suggests  that  this  fishery  would 
be  less  onerous,  more  advantageous,  and 
more  lucrative  to  France  than  that  of 
Newfoundland,  "  oii  nous  sommes  soumis 
d  des  tracasseries  de  la  part  des  Anglais 
et  des  Americains." 

The  Aulad  ben  Seba  also  catch  ostrich- 
es, that  come  down  in  autumn  to  the 
coast,  like  fashionable  people,  to  'refresh 
themselves  with  the  sea-breezes.  Beyond 
Arguin  is  Tariast,  a  region  of  strong 
clayey  and  gravelly  plains,  producing 
splendid  herbage  at  the  wet  season,  and 
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which  again  is  succeeded  by  the  lioiizon- 
tal  table-land  called  Tiris,  and  to  the  east 
of  which  are  the  granitic  peaks  of  the 
Adrar.  The  Aulad  Delim,  a  warlike  and 
plandering  tribe,  dwell  in  these  fastnesses. 
The  daughters  of  these  "  brigands,"  as 
Captain  Vincent  calls  them,  arc  very  fair, 
una  much  sought  after  by  the  marrying 
young  men  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Here  they  obtained  guides  to  conduct 
them  by  the  sandy  and  stony  plains  of 
Azfkl  to  the  residence  of  Auld  Aida,  chief 
of  the  Yaya  ben  0th man,  a  prosperous, 
namerous,  and  powerful  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  hilly  district  of  Adrar.  The 
expedition  was  detained  here  twenty- 
seven  days  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance, and  finally  had  to  take  its  depar- 
ture without  being  able  to  explore  the 
country,  which  was  ascertained  to  con- 
tain several  towns,  much  cultivation  of 
corn,  maize,  barley,  millet,  and  dates, 
many  horses  and  camels,  and  mines  of 
salt.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  wells  are 
Dumerous  and  supei^ficial.  A  rapid  re- 
treat had  to  be  effected  by  the  pass  of 
Ja-ul  and  the  plain  of  Inchiri,  and  it  was 
not  without  many  dangers,  privations, 
and  fatigues,  that  the  expedition  regained 
St.  Louis.  Still  Captain  Vincent  argues 
that  the  Adrar,  being  the  center  of  a 
very  considerable  traffic,  owing  mainly  to 
its  salt-mines,  permanent  communication 
between  Algeria  and  the  Sudan,  or  Ne- 
groland,  by  Timbuktu,  will  never  be  so 
productive  as  the  same  by  the  Adrar,  the 
Kio  Nunez,  and  Senegal;  and  he  adds, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  governor  of  St. 
Louis  are  du*ected  to  attracting  the  pro- 
duce' of  the  Sudan  and  of  the  Sahara 
which  goes  by  Adrar  to  the  said  port  of 
St.  Louis,  instead  of,  as  at  present  is  the 
case,  its  going  to  the  English  at  Mogador. 
The  natural  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Sudan 
or  Nigritia  is,  however,  we  may  remark, 
the  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  and  neither 
Mogador  nor  St.  Louis. 

The  account  given  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Amur,  under  M.  Maack,  (Pontechest- 
vie  na  Amour,)  contains  some  curious 
details  regarding  the  Managrians,  a  Tun- 
guse  people,  who  live  solely  by  fishing 
and  hunting  on  the  Upper  Amur.  They 
are  a  Mongolian  race,  robust,  well  made, 
and  tall.  Their  habits,  manners,  and 
dress,  have  been  a  good  deal  influenced 
by  their  connection  with  the  Mantchu 
Tartars,  the  Dahurians,  Yakuts,  and  Rus- 
sians, but  they  still  preserve  much  that  is 


original.  Their  huts  are  covered  with 
bark  in  summer,  and  elk-skins  in  winter. 
There  is  an  idol  in  every  yurt,  or  hut,  at 
the  place  of  honor.  Tfiey  fish  chiefly 
sturgeon  and  salmon.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  latter  species,  which  abounds  in 
the  Lower  Amur,  ascends  the  Kumara, 
and  is  very  rarely  met  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  that  liver,  nor  does  it  occur  in 
the  Sliilka  or  the  Arguin.  Their  canoes 
are  made  of  the  bark  of  birch.  They 
hunt  reindeer,  elk,  and  stag,  sometimes 
with  arrows  poisoned  with  putrified 
grease,  which  propagates  itself  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  impart  a  sickening  smell  to 
the  flesh  of  the  animal.  The  Managrians 
partake,  however,  of  this  poisoned  flesh 
without  repugnance  or  bad  effects.  They 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  wolves,  foxes,  and 
polecats.  They  hunt  the  sable  and  other 
small  quadrupeds  for  their  furs.  These 
they  exchange  for  powder,  balls,  tea,  to- 
bacco, salt,  and  grain.  Their  only  do- 
mestic animals  are  the  small  trans-Baikal 
horse  and  dog.  They  are  subject  to  the 
Chinese,  but  elect  their  own  governors, 
and  give  up  their  wives  to  the  Mantehus 
when  dwelling  among  them.  Their  only 
religion  is  a  kind  of  Shamanism,  or  be- 
lief in  good  and  bad  spirits.  Their  sha- 
mans, or  priests,  have  great  influence 
with  them,  from  their  supposed  power  of 
controlling  the  bad  spirits.  Their  idols 
are  grotesque  figures  of  human  beings 
and  animals.  They  never  tell  their  names, 
or  that  of  a  countryman,  to  an  inquirer. 
Polygamy  is  tolerated  rather  than  prac- 
ticed. They  are  subject  to  a  peculiar 
nervous  disorder,  called  '•  alone,"  the  suf- 
ferer under  which  imitates  every  thing 
that  he  sees  done  before  him. 

Ruppell  brought  back  word,  many 
years  ago,  of  the  existence  of  Ethiopian 
antiquities  in  the  south  of  Dafur  and 
Kordofan,  (Kurdufan.)  Ignatius  Palme 
corroborated  the  statement  in  1844.  M. 
Lejean  has  visited  some  of  these  relics, 
said  to  rival  Luxor  and  Thebes,  (?)  at  a 
place  called  Abu  Ilaraz,  and  he  states 
that  the  Bellul  of  Palme  (or  rather  Belila 
or  Jebel  Ilillah)  is  not  a  town,  but  a  group 
of  ruined  sites,  buried  in  the  sands  and 
mountains.  The  presence  of  the  unicorn 
in  the  paintings  on  these  Ethiopian  or 
Libyan  monuments,  for  they  are  said  to 
be  unlike  those  of  Meroe,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  fact  said  to  have  been  de- 
tected. 

Mr.  Wetzstein,  consul  of  Prussia  at  Da- 
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mascus,  has  also  discovered  in  the  vol- 
canic district  of  the  Hauran — the  country 
of  the  Druses — whole  plains  covered  with 
worn  pebbles  of  basalt,  upon  whicli  are 
figured  camels,  horses,  and  date -trees, 
with  one  or  two  lines  of  inscriptions  in  an 
unknown  character.  There  are  said  to  be 
positively  fields  of  inscriptions.  The  let- 
ters resemble  most  the  Himyaritic  and 
olden  PhoBuician.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  country  of  Basan  and  of 
the  giant  Raphidim,  ruled  over  by  King 
Og,  whose  bedstead  was  preserved,  after 
their  conquest  by  Joshua,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  huge  stature. 

The  circumstance  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  ages  is  in  all  probability  on 
the  very  point  of  being  settled — that  the 
"Caput  Nili,"  to  seek  after  which  was 
considered  to  be  synonymous  among  the 
ancients  with  any  futile  undertaking,  is 
so  hemmed  in,  that  we  are  in  almost  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  the  great  discov- 
ery proclaimed  —  indeed,  it  has  already 
been  so  by  anticipation — has  awakened  a 
spirited  and  a  generous  rivalry  between 
the  Enorlish  and  the  French  as  to  who 
shall  be  first  in,  not  at  the  death,  but  at 
the  bubbling  into  life  of  the  waters  upon 
which  rose  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  the  Py- 
ramids, and  which  still  fertilize  a  wealthy 
and  populous  country,  capable  of  being 
still  more  so,  under  a  different  —  social, 
political,  and  religious  —  order  of  things. 
M.  d'Arnaud,  in  a  letter  to  the  veteran 
Jomard,  dated  Alexandria,  February  5th, 
*  1861,  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  MM. 
Peney  and  Lejean  will  arrive  at  the  "  Ca- 
put Nili"  before  the  English  travelers 
Speke  and  Grant.  His  conviction  is,  that 
they  will  reach  the  Great  Lake,  (Victoria 
Nyanza,)  which,  he  says,  may  henceforth 
be  viewed  as  the  true  source  of  the  Nile, 
since  at  the  fourth  degree  the  river  rises 
and  falls  with  great  regularity — a  pheno- 
menon which  can  only  result  from  its  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  a  regulating  lake  —  and 
that  they  will  arrive  there  in  an  incon- 
testable manner^  that  is,  by  ascending  the 
river.  The  rivalry  is  praiseworthy  ;  but 
granting  M.  d'Arnaud's  anticipations  to 
be  realized,  will  that  take  away  the  right 
of  first  discovery  and  naming  the  lake, 
which  belongs  to  Captain  Speke  ?  And 
if  he  (Captain  Speke)  discovered  the  lake, 
and  it  turns  out  to  be,  according  to  the 
traveler's  own  surmises,  the  long  sought- 
for  head  of  the  Nile,  will  he  or  Messrs. 
Peney  and  Lejean  have  discovered  the 


Caput  Nili  ?  It  will  be  time  to  argue  the 
point  when  the  latter  have  reached  the 
lake  by  the  river  way ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  certain  that  the  lake  is  dis- 
covered, and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Nile,  we  should  also  say 
the  Caput  Nili.  AH  that  is  wanting  are 
the  proofs  of  connection  between  the  two, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  Frenchmen  ac- 
quire the  glory  of  establishing  that  long- 
surmised  fact,  without  claiming  at  the  same 
time  the  honor  of  discoveiing  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  which  must  be  conceded  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  lake  —  so  appropri- 
ately named  Victoria  Nyanza.  Had  Mr. 
Petherick  first  reached  the  lake  by  the 
river  way,  would  he  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  claiming  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  ? 

Father  Leon  des  Avanchers,  writing  to 
M.  d'Abbadie  from  Kaffa  —  the  original 
country  of  the  cq^ee-plant — says  :  "  The 
Saubat  is  formed  by  two  rivers  ;  the  ear- 
lier affluent  is  the  Barro,  which  flows 
from  Lake  El  Boo.  The  Barro,"  he  adds, 
"  is  the  true  White  Nile  of  Ptolemy,  and 
Lake  Boo  is  the  Nili  Palus  Orientalis. 
But  the  Go- Jub  does  not  flow  into  the 
Barro,  united  to  the  three  Gibes,  it  forms 
the  river  Jub."  Now,  the  other  day,  M. 
d'Abbadie  proclaimed  that  he  had  dis 
covered  the  sources  of  the  Nile  at  the 
head  of  the  Uma,  or  Go-Jub  ;  and  Dr 
Beke  makes  the  Go-Jub  the  most  distant 
easterly  affluent  to  the  Saubat.  But  the 
view  of  the  matter  entertained  by  M. 
Leon  des  Avanchers  has  since  been  cor- 
roborated by  M.  Debono,  a  Maltese  ivory 
merchant,  residing  at  Khartum,  who  has 
an  establishment  on  the  Saubat,  and  who 
has  explored  the  river  almost  to  its  sources; 
so  that  M.  d'Abbadie's  supposed  grand 
discovery  of  the  "  Caput  Nili"  turns  out 
to  be  the  sources  of  the  Jub — a  river  flow- 
ing into  the  Indian  Ocean  I 

M.  Ferdinand  Lafargue  writes  to  M. 
Jomard  from  Khartum,  by  date  Septem- 
ber 5th,  1860,  that  he  has  been  up  the 
White  Nile  to  Gondokoro  in  a  steamer. 
No  great  difficulties  would  appear,  there- 
fore, to  await  MM.  Peney  and  Lejean,  or 
Mr.  Petherick,  in  their  proposed  ascents 
up  the  same  river  to  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza. M.  iLafargue  heard  of  a  great  lake 
called  Rek.  He  also  heard  that  the  river 
flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Berris, 
or  Barras,  three  days  east  of  Gondokoro, 
is  the  same  as  at  the  Sobat,  or  Saubat, 
and,  he  adds,  the  negroes  of  Kametru 
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speak  of  that  river  and  of  the  White  Nile 
as  being  the  same. 

Every  step  in  inquiry  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  leading  to  the  determination  of  Krapfs 
Lake  Baringu  and  Lake  B66  to  be  the 
same,  and  that  it  gives  origin  to  one  great 
south-easterly  tributary  to  the  Nile,  which 
bears  the  various  names  of  Barri,  Barro, 
and  Ben-i,  Tubarri,  Tubiri,-  or  Tumbiri, 
Shea,  or  Shua  Berry,  and  Sobat,  or  Sau- 
bat. 

This  great  south-easterly  tributary, 
however,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  and 
having  its  origin  from  Ptolemy's  eastern 
lake,  or  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Kenia, 
can  not  be  the  more  distant  source  of  the 
Nile,  nor  would  -the  established  commu- 
nication between  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
and  the  White  Nile  finally  settle  that 
point.  Such  sources  must  cither  lie  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Kilimandjaro,  the  St. 
Gothard  of  the  East  African  Alps,  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  flow  by  the 
Kitangure  into  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
or  they  may  be  associated  with  Vogel's 
or  Ptolemy's  Western  Lake,  which  Barth 
supposed  to  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Benuwe,  or  Eastern  Niger,  and  the 
Shary,  or  great  affluent  to  Lake  Tsad,  and 
which  may  also  pour  its  waters  in  the  sea- 
son of  flood  into  the  Nile. 

The  French,  it  is  well  known,  utilized 
the  expedition  to  China  by  employing  the 
troops  and  fleet,  made  available  by  the 
treaty  of  Pekin,  to  complete  the  work 
commenced  in  Cochin-China,  or  Annam, 
in  the  year  1859,  by  Admiral  Rigault  de 
Genouilly.  The  command  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion was  intrusted  to  Vice-Ad  miral  Char- 
ner,  and  although  the  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  expeditionary  force  are 
exceedingly  meager,  nothing  but  what 
was  sanctioned  having  met  the  public  eye, 
still  it  is  so  far  known  that  it  made  itself 
master  by  the  24th  and  25th  of  February 
of  the  forts  of  Ki-Koa,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  General  Vassoigne  was 
wounded,  and  many  men  and  officers  lost 
their  lives. 

These  first  successes  were  completed 
on  the  twelfth  of  Aprij  by  the  capture 
of  the  citadel  of  Mitho,  a  town  or  port 
which  is  situated  not  in  the  river  of  Sai- 
gon, but  on  the  most  easterly  of  the  six 
mouths  of  the  May-Kiang,  and  there  is 
communication  in  part  by  canal  (from 
Saigon  to  the  river  Vai-Ko)  between  the 
two,  and  we  are  told  that  the  possession 
of  the  site  insures  to  the  French  the  hold- 


ing of  the  southern  provinces,  for  no  al- 
lusion is  made  to  what  their  allies,  the 
Spaniards,  are  to  gain  by  their  coopera- 
tion. 

This  conquest  will,  we  are  further  told, 
shortly  take  first  rank  among  those  effect- 
ed by  France  "  in  the  outer  seas."  No- 
thing more  is  requisite  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  added,  than  an  intelligent  man 
at  the  head  of  the  administration.  So 
fine  a  country  only  requires  to  be  judi- 
ciously ruled  in  order  to  prosper.  Little 
is  said  of  the  climate  of  the  delta  of  the 
May-Kiang,  possibly  as  deleterious  to  the 
European  constitution  as  any  on  the 
known  face  of  the  globe,  or  of  the  well- 
known  anxiety  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
those  unwholesome  regions,  which  they 
regard  as  no  better  than  an  exile  to  Cay- 
enne, to  be  relieved  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  country. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  all  the  Hind- 
Iju-Chinese  seas  a  point  which  presents  such 
great  advantages  as  Saigon  for  founding 
a  central  maritime  station.  It  presents 
all  that  is  exacted  by  good  strategy.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  construction 
of  repairing  docks  at  little  expense,  the 
upper  part  of  the  country  abounding  in 
wood ;  and  lastly,  Cape  St.  James,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
to  vessels  of  heavy  burden  for  eighty  to 
one  hundred  miles,  is  accessible  at  all 
times,  whatever  monsoon  may  be  blow- 
ing. 

With  the  occupation  of  Mitho,  the 
whole  of  the  "commerce"  of  Camboja, 
we  are  further  told,  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  this  country  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  salt-fish,  which 
are  sold  in  the  Chinese  markets,  besides 
rice,  silk,  ivory,  cotton,  tobacco,  oil,  tim- 
ber, fruits,  hides  and  horns,  etc.  By 
"commerce,"  we  suppose  we  are  to  un- 
derstand customs  or  taxes,  for  we  do  not 
suppose  that  the  power  in  occupation  is 
going  to  be  either  the  producing  or  the 
exporting  power;  so  that  commerce  re- 
stricted by  a  third  party  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  flourish  as  of  yore.  As  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  can  not  but  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a  costly  nature  in  respect 
to  life,  even  supposing  that  the  financial 
expenses  are  diminished  by  taxing  native 
industry  and  produce,  it  is  suggested  that 
two  years  of  eflfective  service  in  such  a 
region  shall  be  deemed  sufficient.  This, 
while  a  proper  and  a  humane  precaution, 
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will  inevitably  be  found  to  be  very  expen- 
sive. 

In  connection  with  the  attempts  made 
by  the  French  to  subject  and  colonize  the 
countries  watered  by  the  May-Kiang,  we 
may  also  notice  the  mission  of  the  Siam- 
ese ambassadors  to  Paris.  We  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  ob?^erve  upon  the 
curious  relations  of  the  French  with  the 
people  dwelling  in  the  countries  watered 
by  the  May-Nan.  Those  watered  by  the 
May-Kiang  and  those  watered  by  the 
May-Nan  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  twin  regions.  The  rivers  follow  a  par- 
allel course,  and  history  shows  that  the 
Annamite  and  Siamese  power  has  alter- 
nated in  both  countries.  So  close  is  this 
connection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
power  in  Camboja  and  not  to  implicate 
more  or  less  Siam.  But  the  valley  of  the 
May-Nan  is  also  in  the  center,  half-way 
between  the  valleys  the  Irrawady  and  the 
Thalian,  held  in  part  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  May-Kiang,  now  held  by  the 
French.  Hence  has  arisen  a  kind  of  ri- 
valry of  diplomatic  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  France,  and  England,  and 
Siam,  which  must  be  alike  profitable  and 
amusing  to  two  by  no  means  unintelligent 


sovereigns. 


Nor  does  this  precisely  sum  up  the  to- 
tal of  political  aspects  in  the  Hindhu-Chi- 
nese  peninsula,  for  while  we  possess  Arra- 
can,  Prome,  Rangoon,  and  Pegu,  the  Em 
peror  of  Ava  is  upheld  in  his  capital  of 
Amarapura  by  M.  Girodon  or  D'Orgoni, 
"•general  of  all  his  generals,"  and  "  prime 
minister  of  all  his  ministers;"  in  connec- 
tion with  whose  services  to  the  Lord  of 
the  White  Elephant,  the  Moniteur  pre- 
dicted now  some  time  back:  "L'Inde  elle 
meme  touche  a  I'heure  d'une  transforma- 
tion et  la  Cochin-Chine  voitluire  nos  bai- 
onnettes.  Autour  d'Orgoni,  autour  de  ce 
hardi  compagnon,  I'humanite  va  faire  un 
grand  pas  !"  Pity  it  is  for  the  progress 
of  humanity  that,  according  to  the  latest 
news  from  Saigon,  the  neighborhood  of 
Mitho  had  been  devastated  by  "  pirates," 
who  were,  however,  afterward  attacked 
and  beaten  by  Admiral  Charner.  It  is 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  term  men  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  "  pirates,"  "  brigands,"  or 
"  rebels,"  as  the  case  may  suit ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  France  has  other  difficulties 
to  surmount,  besides  that  of  climate,  be- 
fore it  subjugates  the  Hindhu-Chinese  pe- 
ninsula. 

In  1684,  the  King  of  Siam  sent  an  em-  ] 


bassy  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  the  grand 
monarque  received  on  a  throne  of  silver, 
and  in  a  dress  that  cost  twelve  millions  of 
francs.    The  Emperor  Napoleon,  wiser  in 
his  time,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pend so  much  in  barbaric  splendor  to  awe 
the  Oriental  mind.     On  the  twenty-sev- 
enth of  June,  the  Siamese  ambassadors 
were  received  at  the  palace  of  Fontaine-* 
bleau.     They  were  all  dressed  in  rich  hab- 
iliments embroidered  with -gold,  and  each 
wore  a  sword  by  his  side  attached  by  a 
band  ornamented  with  a  great  silver  ele- 
phant.    The  moment  that  they  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  the  ambassa- 
dors and  their  suite  cast  themselves  on 
their   knees,  and   they -thus  progressed 
with  the  help  of  their  elbows  up  to  the 
balustrade,  behind  which  sat  the  Emperor 
and  his  court.     Arrived  at  this  point,  the 
first  ambassador  prostrated  himself  three 
times  on  the  ground,  raising  his  hands 
above  his  head,  and  he  then  placed  in  the 
Emperor's  hands  the  golden  box  which 
contained   the   letter  of   his    sovereign. 
Turning  himself  round  a  little,  and  lean- 
ing on  his  right  elbow,  he  read  in  a  low 
voice  a  compliment  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror in  the  Siamese  language.    The  Em- 
peror having  risen  to  receive  the  letter,  the 
ambassadors  withdrew  in  the  same  pain- 
ful attitude  in  which  they  had  approached 
the  throne.     The  ambassadors  were  much 
feted  in  public,  but  the  use  of  pocket-ker- 
chiefs being  utterly  unknown  to  them, 
this  Siametic  peculiarity  had,  we  are  told, 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  curious  Parisians 
at  a  distance  from  them.     The  Siamese 
ambassadors   did   not  visit   England,  as 
it  was  said  to  have,  been  their  original 
intention,  but  as  a  kind  of  politico  -  social 
counterpoise,  we  suppose,  to  the  influence 
gained  by  the  hospitality  and   magnifi- 
cence of  France,   a  party  of   Siamese 
grandees  (whether  as  influential  in  their 
own   country  as   those   who   were    sent 
across  the  seas  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say)  have  been  visiting 
the  curiosities  of  Singapore — the  lusty  off- 
spring of  free  trjide  and  commercial  en- 
terprise— which    we  hear  gave  to  them 
the  open  hand  of  friendship  and  good  will 
— the  more  acceptable  as  coming  from  a 
next-door  neighbor. 

A  treaty  signed  by  the  plenipotentia 
ries  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  on  the^  second  of  February, 
handed    over    to    France    Menton   and 
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Boqncbmne,  with  tlieir  eovirons.  Tlie 
following  is  the  gratifying  nccounl  of 
thefld  new  French  acquisitions  given  by 
one  of  the  almanacs: 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  diamiinp,  refreshing, 
or  delicious  thon  the  environs  of  Munton  I  The 
town,  phiced  on  the  Bunny  side,  lies  betKeen 
the  sea  and  a  forest  of  citron-trees.  Imagine 
the  perfume  when  these  trees  nre  in  flower! 
IfeDton  is  approached  by  a,  long  nnd  liandsome 
alley  of  plane-trees,  and  beyond  it  is  an  avenue 
of  oleanders  and  tnmarix.  The  oleanders  bor- 
der  the  shore,  and  their  roseate  flowers  contrast 
idmirablT  with  the  blue  sea.  Pretty  villas 
diBplay  ttieir  white  walls  and  green  blinds  in 
the  midst  of  aromslic  groves  loaded  with  flowers 
of  ft  pale  golden  hue.  Six  monlhs  ]>asscd  in 
this  nest  of  embalmed  verdure  ought  to  suffice 
to  restore  the  most  ruinous  lungs,  and  rciini- 
mate  the  forces  of  the  most  dilapidated  consti- 
taiioii. 

"  What  vegetation  and  what  fruits  I  Olive- 
trees  of  extraordinary  hight  and  size  -,  pcach- 
trecB  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  tlieir  fruit, 
^e  peaches  ore  delicious,  and  sweet  as  sugar ; 
there  are  hard  and  soft  ones,  yellow,  red,  and 
pale.  How  plcaiiant  it  is  to  contemplate  sueh  a 
collection  I  In  an  inclosure,  comprising  only 
the  quarter  of  an  hectare  of  ground,  (he  propri- 
etor gathers  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lemoDa  and  forty  thousand  peaches,  besides 
flgsandoliTea.  Unfortunately, letnoni-fetch only 
one  halfpenny  to  apcnny  the  dozen,  and  the  finest 
peaches  are  only  worth  from  three  to  four  franca  j 
per  thousand.  ' 
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"The  Indies  of  Menton  are  charming;  they 
do  not,  perhaps,  possess  tlie  at  once  powerful 
yet  delicate  stump,  nor  the  ease,  of  their  Nicean 
neighbors,  but  the  clearness  of  their  complex- 
ions is  unequaled.  They  plait  their  hair  in 
bands,  and  carry  these  behind  the  hcB<l,  where 
they  form  an  attractive  feature.  A  flower  bo- 
hind  the  ear  is  their  only  ornament 

"The  character  of  the  population  of  Menton 
is  formed  of  an  admixture  of  tlie  Genoese  and 


neighborhood  of  Piedmont  makes  itself  more 
sensibly  felt. 

"Roquebrunc  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Menton  lo  Monaco,  half-way  up  a  hill,  and  im- 
mediately below  a  vast  depression  in  the  soil. 
Its  old  castle  occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill  ihat 
denominates  the  village.  Rustic  buildings  also 
crown  the  roclts  above,  which  at  a  di.stnnce  re- 
semble great  towers.  Roquebrune  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  olden  times  somo  hundred  feet 
higher  than  where  it  exists  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  said  that  land  and  Tillage  subsided,  one 
fine  day,  down  to  its  present  position,  without 
disturbing  a  plate  of  soup.  We  were  not  there, 
so  can  not  alteKt  to  the  fact. 

"  Menton  and  lioquebrunc,  in  consequence 
of  a  local  demonstrnlion — a  kind  of  Lilliputian 
revolution — have,  since  1848,  been  relieved  of 
all  taxation,  and  exempted  from  all  military 
service,  although  they  look  part  in  the  provin- 
cial and  divisional  elections  of  Nice,  and  that 
while  they  did  not  contribute  a  larthing  to  the 
local  budget  It  will  be  quite  another  thing 
now,  but  tbeu  they  are  French  I" 
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HrmERTO,  Warwick  liitfl  abstained 
from  disclosing  to  the  Lord  Protet.tor  tlie 
diBCOTGries  he  bad  oiado  icl.ttivc  to  his 
Irother'B  treasonable  practices,  as  he 
feared  the  iircsolulioti  manifested  by 
Somerset  on  a  former  occasion  might  be 
agaiD  displayed ;  but  now,  being  armed 
with  proofs  positive  of  the  Admiral's 
guilt,  he  resolved  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  him. 


Accordingly,  a  epccial  meeting  of  the 
council  was  appointed  for  that  niglit,  iuti- 
mation  of  wbicli  being  given  to  the  Duhe 
of  Somerset,  he  of  course  attended,  when 
full  particulars  of  tliis gigantic  conspiracy 
were  laid  before  liim. 

Confounded  and  amazed  by  the  de- 
tails, Somerset  almost  refused  to  credit 
them  ;  but  when  Sharington'a  confession 
was  read  he  could  no  longer  doubt. 
Warwick's  statements  also  were  corrob- 
orated by  Ugo  Ilari-ington,  who  was 
brought  forward,  and  who  lovciiled  all  he 
knew  couccrniiig  his  lord's  proceedings. 
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A  long  deliberation  followed.  By  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  (who,  having  re- 
gained Somerset's  favor,  had  again  joined 
the  council)  and  Lord  Clinton,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Somerset  should  be  at  once  ar- 
rested, and  brought  before  them  for  ex- 
amination ;  but  against  this  it  was  urged, 
chiefly  on  the  representation  of  Ugo  Har- 
rington, that  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance would  be  offered  by  the  Admiral — 
and  that  probably  he  might  escape.  If 
he  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
either  of  his  castles,  an  insurrection, 
which  it  might  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  crush,  was  sure  to  arise,  and  civil 
war  ensue. 

"  If  your  highness  will  be  guided  by 
me,"  said  Ugo,  addressing  the  I^rotector, 
"  I  will  show  you  how  you  may  take  him 
without  difficulty,  and  effectually  prevent 
any  popular  disturbance." 

"  Let  us  hear  thy  plan,"  rejoined  Som- 
erset. 

"  Under  pretense  of  showing  his  majes- 
ty some  new  pieces  of  ordnance,  my  lord 
hath  obtained  the  King's  promise  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Tower  to-morrow. 
Once  there,  he  will  use  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  his  majesty  to  change  his  present 
government,  and  he  hopes  to  succeed  by 
representing  to  him  that  his  royal  father's 
will  was  fraudulently  stamped '* 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Somerset. 

"  Such  is  the  assertion  he  will  make," 
pursued  Ugo ;  "  and  he  proposes  to  sup- 
port it  by  some  confession  he  pretends  to 
have  obtained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
hopes  to  prevail  upon  the  King  to  remain 
within  the  Tower,  and  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  fortress  and  the  custody 
of  his  person." 

"A  boldly  conceived  project,  on  my 
faith  I"  cried  Warwick ;  "  and,  if  the 
King  consented,  might  prove  successful." 

"  But  his  majesty  never  would  consent 
— of  that  I  am  certain,"  said  Somerset. 

"  But  should  persuasion  fail,"  pursued 
Ugo,  "my  lord  will  resort  to  force,  and 
will  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  King, 
and  possess  himself  of  the  fortress." 

"  Ha  !  does  he  meditate  this  desperate 
treason  ? "  exclaimed  the  Protector. 
"  But  'tis  a  rash  and  insane  design,  which 
none  but  he  would  conceive." 

"  'Tis  not  so  rash  as  it  seems,"  replied 
Ugo.  "  He  will  go  to  the  Tower  with  a 
large  and  well-armed  escort — and  he  has 
many  friends  in  the  fortress  who  will  lend 
him    their    aid.    For  my  own  part,  I 


nothing  doubt  his  ability  to  execute  his 
design." 

"What,  to  seize  upon  the  King,  and 
hold  the  Tower  ?"  cried  Somerset. 

"Ay,  your  highness,  hold  it  long 
enough  to  change  the  government,"  re- 
joined Ugo.  "  But  with  proper  precau- 
tions there  will  be  no  danger,  and  ray 
lord  can  be  taken  in  his  own  toils.  Here 
is  a  list  of  his  adherents  in  the  Tower. 
Let  all  these  be  removed  without  delav, 
and  trusty  officers  substituted,  and  no 
fear  need  be  entertained.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  point  out  to  your  highness  and  to  the 
lords  of  the  council  how  the  arrest  should 
be  made.  You  will  make  your  own  deci- 
sion. But  once  within  the  Tower,  my 
lord  ought  never  to  go  forth  again— ex- 
cept to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill." 

"  The  trap  will  be  well  baited,"  said 
Somerset,  "and  if  caught  in  it,  he  shall 
not  break  loose.  We  owe  thee  much  for 
thy  serviceable  disclosures.  Thou  hast 
made  ample  amends  for  any  share  thou 
may  St  have  had  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
mayst  calculate  not  only  upon  pardon  but 
reward." 

"  I  care  not  for  reward,  your  highness," 
replied  Ugo ;  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I 
bring  Lord  Seymour  to  the  scaffold." 

"  What  hath  thy  lord  done  to  iDcor 
such  deadly  animosity  on  thy  part?** 
asked  Lord  Russell. 

"Ask  me  not  to  publish  mine  own 
shame,"  cried  Ugo  fiercely.  "Enough 
that  he  hath  inflicted  an  injury  upon  me 
which  can  only  be  washed  out  by  blood. 
He  should  have  died  by  my  hand  long 
ago,  but  that  I  preferred  he  should  die  on 
the  scaffold." 

"Thy  desire  will  be  gratified,"  said 
Warwick. 

"  After  the  disclosures  we  have  heard," 
said  Somerset,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  and  terrible 
conspiracy,  contrived,  I  lament  to  say,  by 
my  own  brother.  But  I  shall  close  my 
heart  toward  him,  and  judge  him  with 
Roman  stoicism  and  severity.  Many  ar- 
rests will  have  to  be  made  to-morrow. 
Are  there  any  others  whom  thou  canst 
denounce  ?"  he  added  to  Ugo. 

"There  are  several  in  the  royal  house- 
hold who  are  in  his  pay,"  replied  the 
other,  "  but  the  chief  of  them  is  Fowler, 
a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber." 

"  What !  has  Fowler  played  me  false  ?*' 
cried  the  Protector.  "He  shall  be  ar- 
rested." 
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"  If  your  highness  will  cast  your  eye 
over  this  Jist,"  said  Ugo,  delivering  him 
a  paper,  "  you  will  find  the  names  of  all 
such  nobles  as  belong  to  my  lord's  fac- 
tion, and  are  disaffected  toward  yourself." 

"Foremost  among  them  I  find  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,"  returned  Somerset, 
glancing  at  the  list.  ^^  lie  shall  undergo 
examination,  as  shall  all  the  rest.  Ilast 
tbo^  aught  more  to  disclose  ?" 

**  No,  your  grace.  I  have  revealed  all 
I  know." 

*'  Thou  art  free  then  to  depart,"  said 
the  Protector.  "  I  need  not  bid  thee  be 
caatious,  since  for  thy  own  sake  thou  art 
sure  to  be  so.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  ac- 
company the  Admiral  to  the  Tower." 

**  I  have  already  received  my  orders," 
replied  Ugo. 

*'  On  my  arrival  there  I  will  find  means 
of  secretly  communicating  with  thee," 
said  Somerset.  "  None  of  us  will  appear 
until  the  right  moment,  and  then  only 
when  least  expected." 

*'  I  understand  your  grace."  And  with 
a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  the  council,  he  departed. 

"That  fellow  is  a  double-dyed  traitor," 
observed  Warwick ;  "  but  ho  is  servicea- 
ble. Without  him  this  conspiracy  would 
never  have  been  detected."    • 

"Strange  that  the  Admiral  should 
place  such  faith  in  him,"  observed  Lord 
Kussell.  "  Traitor  is  written  in  his  coun- 
tenance." 

"  Is  it  your  highness's  intention  to  dis- 
close this  plot  to  the  King?"  inquired 
Southampton. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Protector. 
"My  deeply-designing  brother  hath  ob- 
tained such  a  hold  upon  his  royal  neph- 
ew's affections,  that  there  is  no  telling 
how  he  might  act.  His  majesty  must  be 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  both  of  the 
plot  and  counterplot  to  the  last.  Any  ef- 
forts he  may  then  make  to  save  his  guilty 
uncle  will  be  vain.  To-morrow,  my  lords, 
we  must  all  secretly  assemble  at  the 
Tower." 

On  this,  the  council  broke  up,  but  the 
Protector  and  Warwick  remained  for 
some  time  longer  in  deep  debate. 


IX. 


■OW  TBI    KIXO  WAS    TAKKX  TO    THU    TfiWEB  BT  TDK  AOXIRAL, 
IXO  VrUXT  UAITKNKD  TUBHB. 

The  important  day  arrived  which  was 
to  mar  or  make  the  Admiral's  fortunes. 


Though  he  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
result  ot  his  daring  project,  and  enter- 
tained no  suspicion  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, he  was  weighed  down  by  that 
extraordinary  depression  which  is  not  uu- 
frequently  the  forerunner  of  dire  calamity. 
His  slumbers  had  been  disturbed  by  onun- 
ous  dreams,  and  quitting  his  uneasy  couch 
at  an  early  hour,  he  occupied  himself  in 
writing  many  letters,  which  he  subse- 
quently sent  off  by  trusty  emissaries. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  he  wrote  was 
the  Prhicess  Elizabeth,  and  his  letter  to 
her  was  full  of  passionate  love.  Without 
entering  into  paiticulars  of  his  ])r()ject, 
which  it  might  not  have  been  safe  to  com- 
municate, he  told  her  that  she  might  soon 
expect  to  hear  hnportant  news,  and  that 
he  hoped,  ere  long,  to  be  iu  a  position  to 
claim  fulfillment  of  her  promise. 

This  correspondence  finished  and  dis- 
patched, he  sent  for  the  principal  officers 
of  his  household,  and  gave  them  such  in- 
structions as  he  deemed  expedient.  Other 
necessary  business  occupied  the  early  part 
of  the  morning.  Before  the  hour  had 
arrived  when  he  had  appointed  to  attend 
at  Whitehall,  his  gloom  and  despondency 
had  given  way  to  ardor  and  impatience. 

Clad  in  a  suit  of  black  armor  inlaid  with 
gold,  having  a  black  plume  in  his  helmet, 
and  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed,  richly 
caparisoned,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall  at 
the  head  of  an  escort  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
well-armed  and  well-mounted  men.  A 
retinue  so  numerous  would  have  excited 
astonishment  and  roused  suspicion  as  to 
its  object  in  any  one  but  the  Admiral,  but 
he  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  mov- 
ing about  with  an  almost  royal  guard, 
that  little  surprise  was  manifested  at  the 
number  of  his  attendants. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  the 
escort  was  more  completely  armed  than 
usual,  most  of  the  men  being  provided 
with  corslets  with  steel  skirts  and  morions, 
and  all  of  them  being  furnished  with  ar- 
quebuses or  demi-lances.  Close  behind 
his  lord  rode  the  treacherous  Ugo  Har- 
rington, secretly  exulting  that  his  hour 
of  vengeance  was  well-nigh  come. 

The  dav  was  raw  and  dull,  a  frost  of 
some  weeks'  duration  having  just  broken 
up,  and  it  seemed  just  possible  that  the 
King  might  put  off  his  visit  to  the  Tower 
on  account  of  the  unpleasant  slate  of  the 
weather.  Any  apprehensions,  however, 
which  the  Admiral  might  have  entertained 
on  this  score,  were  dispelled  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Edward  bimselfj  who,  wrap- 
ped iti  a  purple  velvet  mantle,  embroider- 
ed with  gold,  and  lined  and  bordered 
witb  ermine,  met  him  as  he  entered  the 
palace. 

Mounted  on  bis  milk-white  palfrey,  and 
defended  by  his  well-lined  mantle  against 
the  cold,  Edward  rode  by  his  uncle's  side 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  unattended  by 
his  own  body-guard,  the  Admiral's  large 
escort  appearing  sufficient  for  his  protec- 
tion. Little  did  he  anticipate  the  strange 
part  he  would  have  to  play ;  little  did  he 
think  that  he  was  being  led  ahnost  as  a 
captive  to  the  Tower,  and  that  it  was  his 
aspiring  uncle's  intention  forcibly  to  detain 
him  there  unless  he  complied  with  his 
wishes.  On  his  part,  the  Admiral  was  so 
eager  to  secure  his  prize,  that  he  hurried 
on  his  royal  nephew  almost  faster  than 
was  quite  consistent  with  etiquette.  An 
advanced  guard  cleared  the  way  for  them, 
so  that  no  delay  occurred.  But  though 
the  Admiral  rode  on  thus  rapidly,  and 
compelled  the  King  to  keep  pace  with 
him,  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  certain  per- 
sonages stationed  at  the  corners  of  parti- 
cular streets  in  the  city,  with  whom  he 
exchanged  signs. 

Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  Tower- 
hill,  and  as  the  grim  old  fortress  rose  be- 
fore them,  Seymour's  breast  beat  high. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  what  awaited  him 
there — could  he  have  suspected  the  snare 
laid  for  him — he  would  never  have  enter- 
ed those  gates,  but,  turning  hastily  about, 
and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him, 
would  have  clapped  spurs  into  his  steed, 
and  ridden  for  very  life.  The  gray  walls 
of  the  fortress  looked  stern  and  menacing, 
but  they  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Beside 
him  were  the  tall  wooden  posts  of  the 
scaffold,  but  he  would  not  even  have  noted 
them,  had  not  the  King  called  his  atten- 
tion to  a  dark  figure  standing  beside  them, 
remarking, with  a  shudder,  that  he  thought 
it  was  the  headsman. 

"  It  is  Mauger,  sire,"  replied  the  Ad- 
miral. And  he  added  to  himself:  "  I  will 
find  him  work  to  do  anon." 

Passing  through  the  two  outer  gates, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  across  the  moat, 
the  young  monarch  and  his  uncle  were 
met  at  the  By-ward  Tower  by  Sir  John 
Gage  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

After  reverently  saluting  the  King,  the 
Constable  looked  earnestly  at  Seymour, 
and  seemed  very  desirous  of  saying  a 
word  to  him  in  private,  but  the  Admiral 


gave  him  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but 
rode  after  the  King  into  the  lower  ward. 
Here,  however,  Sir  John  overtook  him, 
and  coming  close  up  to  him,  said,  in  a  low 
tone  :  "  Be  advised  by  me,  and  go  back. 
There  is  yet  time — I  will  help  you  to 
retreat.'* 

"I  have  no  intention  of  retreating. 
Sir  John,"  replied  Seymour.  "You  can 
guess  why  I  have  brought  his  majesty 
here  " 

"  You  have  brought  him  to  your  own 
destruction,"  muttered  the  Constable. 
"  Fly  instantly,  if  you  would  save  your- 
self." 

"  You  think  to  frighten  me,"  rejoined 
Seymour ;  "  but  I  am  not  to  be  turned 
from  my  purpose." 

"  The  gates  are  closed — it  is  too  late," 
said  Gage.  And  he  moved  on  toward 
the  King. 

Edward  rode  on  toward  the  palace, 
where  he  dismounted,  and,  attended  by 
the  Admiral  and  the  Constable,  entered 
the  building. 

The  palace  had  a  gloomy  air,  being  al- 
most unoccupied  at  the  time,  but  a  large 
fire  was  lighted  in  the  great  tapestried 
chamber,  to  which  they  proceeded,  and 
gave  it  a  more  cheerful  look.  Having 
warmed  himself  for  a  moment  at  the  fire, 
Edward  turned  to  his  uncle,  who  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  and 
observed  : 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  us, 
gentle  uncle.  Was  it  necessary  wo  should 
come  to  the  Tower  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  will  judge,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral.  "  The  real  motive  of  my 
bringing  you  here  shall  now  be  disclosed. 
I  would  have  you  in  a  place  of  safety, 
where  you  can  issue  your  decrees  with- 
out coercion.  At  Whitehall,  you  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Lord  Protector 
and  his  officers.  Here  you  can  do  as  you 
please.  Once  before,  I  made  an  effort  to 
free  you  from  your  uncle's  thraldom.  I 
was  baffled  then,  but  I  shall  not  be  baffled 
now,  if  your  majesty  will  but  stand  finn 
— and  never  had  you  more  need  of  firm- 
ness than  at  the  present  juncture." 

"  I  will  summon  up  all  my  resolution 
when  I  know  for  \vhat  emergency  it  is 
required,"  said  Edward,  regarding  him 
fixedly. 

"  Listen  to  me,  sire,  and  rest  satisfied 
that  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make 
to  you  can  be  fully  substantiated.  Since 
your  august  father's  death,  all  acts  and 
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appointments  have  been  made  by  his  ex- 
ecutors. By  them  a  president  has  been 
appointed,  invested  with  almost  sovereign 
powers,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector; 
by  them  and  by  the  Protector  councils 
bave  been  held,  and  affairs  of  state  admin- 
istered. But  all  their  authority  was  de- 
rived from  the  royal  testament." 

"  True.  The  king  my  father  ordained 
that  the  sixteen  persons  whom  he  named 
as  executors  should  form  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  execute  all  the  authority  of  the 
crown  during  my  minority." 
"Tour  royal  father  so  intended,  sire, 

but " 

"But  what?"  demanded  Edward. 
**  Have  not  his  intentions  been  fully  car- 
ried out  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  sire.  The  king  your 
father  had  his  will  carefully  prepared  and 
written  out,  but  being  of  a  somewhat 
changeful  temper,  he  delayed  the  signing 
of  it— till  too  late." 

**  Too    late  ! "   exclaimed    Edward 
amazement.*  "Was  not   the  will 
ed  ?" 

"  It  was  stamped  while  his  majesty  was 
incapable  of  speech  or  movement — in  fact, 
expiring.  The  will  is  consequently  void, 
and  being  void,  all  acts  founded  upon  it 
are  likewise  void.  There  are  no  execu- 
tors, no  privy  council,  no  Lord  Protector. 
Failing  the  will,  the  crown  and  all  author- 
ity attached  to  it  devolves  upon  the 
king's  undoubted  h eir,  y o  ur  m aj esty.  Yo u 
are  uncontrolled  by  guardians  or  execu- 
tors." 

"  But  is  my  uncle  the  Lord  Protector 
aware  of  this  fatal  defect  in  the  testa- 
ment ?"  demanded  Edward. 

"  Aware  of  it !"  cried  Seymour. 
*'  'Twas  by  his  contrivance  that  the  will 
was  stamped.  All  his  hopes  of  power 
and  aggrandizement  were  based  upon  this 
document,  and  finding  himself  bereft  of 
them  by  the  king's  neglect,  he  took  this 
desperate  means  of  remedying  the  error. 
He  was  aided  in  the  fraudulent  proceed- 
ing by  Doctor  Butts,  whose  conscience, 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  heinous 
crime,  could  only  be  relieved  before  his 
death  by  a  written  confession,  which  con- 
fession is  in  my  custody,  and  shall  be  laid 
before  your  majesty." 

This  is  a  dreadful  accusation  to  bring 
a<^inst  your  brother,  my  lord,"  observed 
Edward.  "  But  you  say  you  can  substan- 
tiate it." 

"In  all  particulars.    Butts'  confession 


is  most  ample.  Sir  John  Gage  and  my- 
self entered  the  royal  chamber  tlie  mo- 
ment after  the  will  was  stamped,  and  we 
can  both  testify  to  the  King's  appear- 
ance. He  must  have  been  long  insensible. 
Wa3  it  not  so,  Sir  John  ?"  he  added  to 
the  Constable,  who  was  standing  at  a  re- 
spectful distance. 

"  I  can  not  deny  it,"  replied  Gage. 

"This  is  sad  indeed,"  observed  Ed- 
ward. 

"  'Tis  a  great  wrong,  and  must  be  set 
right,"  pursued  the  Admiral.  "  To  that 
end  I  have  brought  your  majesty  hither. 
The  Lord  Protector  must  be  hurled  from 
his  place  —  the  council  dismissed.  Leave 
the  management  of  the  business  to  me. 
Popular  disturbances  may  occur,  but  by 
the  energetic  measures  which  I  propose  to 
adopt,  they  will  be  speedily  quelled.  Your 
majesty  must  consent  to  remain  within  the 
Tower  till  all  is  over.  At  most,  'twill 
only  be  a  few  days'  restraint,  and  you  will 
then  enjoy  a  freedom  such  as  you  have  not 
as  yet  experienced." 

"  Then  you  would  not  have  me  go  back 
to  Whitehall  ?" 

"  Xot  till  the  work  be  done,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  Admiral.  "  Here,  in  the  event 
of  tumult,  or  of  any  desperate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Protector  or  his  fautors  to 
obtain  possession  of  your  person,  you  will 
be  in  perfect  safety.  I  have  prepared  a 
mandate  for  your  signature,  empowering 
me  to  act  for  you.  This  is  all  the  authority 
I  need." 

And  he  produced  a  scroll  and  laid  it 
before  the  King. 

At  this  moment  Sir  John  Gage,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  standin*?  at  a  re- 
spectful  distance,  advanced  and  said  :  "It 
is  time  I  should  interfere.  Your  majesty 
must  not  sign  that  mandate." 

"  Must  not  sign  it.  Sir  John !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Admiral.  "  Do  vou  dare  to  die- 
tate  to  your  sovereign  ?" 

"At  such  a  moment  I  dare  advise  him. 
As  to  you,  my  lord,  I  am  bound  to  tell 
that  you  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, from  which  another  step  will  plunge 
you  headlong." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, not  of  me,  good  Sir  John,"  rejoin- 
ed the  Admiral,  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

"  His  highness  has  a  firmer  footing  than 
you  suppose,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Con- 
stable. "  But  you  have  spoken  of  a  con- 
fession by  Doctor  Butts.  Can  you  pro- 
duce it  ?" 
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"  I  can,"  replied  the  Admiral,  search- 
ing the  velvet  bag  depending  from  his 
girdle.     "  Ha  I  it  is  gone." 

"  That  is  unlucky,  my  lord,"  observed 
the  Constable.  "The  production  of  the 
confession  might  have  set  all  doubta  at 
rest." 

"  Have  you  any  doubts  of  the  tnith  of 
ray  statement,  Sir  John  ?"  cried  Seymour 
fiercely. 

"  Such  a  terrible  accusation  ought  not 
to  bo  made  without  proof,"  observed  the 
Constable. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  King. 

"  The  document  has  been  abstracted 
from  my  person,"  cried  Seymour. 

'*  Again  I  say,  its  loss  is  unlucky — most 
unlucky  —  for  such  a  document  might 
have  lielped  you  at  your  need.  My  lord, 
let  me  urge  you  to  throw  yourself  upon 
the  King's  protection,  and  implore  his 
grace.  Without  it,  you  are  utterly 
lost." 

"  What  mean  you.  Sir  John  ?"  cried 
Seymour  fiercely.  "Have  you  betrayed 
me  ?" 

"  You  have  been  betrayed — but  not  by 
me,"  replied  the  Constable.  "  The  Lord 
Protector  and  the  council  are  here.  I 
*  warned  you  when  you  entered  the  Tow- 
er, but  you  would  not  listen  to  me." 

"  Fly,  dear  uncle  ! — fly,  while  there  is 
yet  time,"  cried  Edward. 

"Flight  is  impossible,  sire,"  said  the 
Constable.  "  If  the  Admiral  leaves  this 
room  he  will  be  arrested.  Guards  are 
placed  within  the  ante-chamber  and  in  the 
corridor,  and  all  the  outlets  of  the  for- 
tress are  closed  by  the  Lord  Protector's 
command." 

There  was  a  brief  and  terrible  pause. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  peril  in 
which  he  stood,  the  Admiral's  courage 
did  not  desert  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
preparing  for  a  desperate  eflfort.  At  last 
the  King  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  Gage,"  he  said  resolutely, 
"  my  uncle.  Lord  Seymour,  shall  not  be 
arrested.  D'ye  mark  what  I  say,  Sir 
John  ?  Lord  Seymour  must  not  be  ar- 
rested.    You  must  prevent  it." 

"  Alas !  sire,  you  ask  more  of  me  than 
I  can  perform,"  rejoined  the  Constable. 
"  The  Lord  Protector  is  omnipotent 
here." 

"  You  hear  that,  sire  ?"  cried  Seymour. 
"  'Tis  as  I  told  you.  The  Lord  Protector 
is  every  thing — your  majesty  nothing.     I 


would  have  delivered  you  from  this  bond- 
age, but  I  must  now  pay  with  my  life  for 
my  devotion  to  you." 

"  You  shall  not  fall  into  his  power  if  I 
can  prevent  it,  uncle,"  rejoined  Edward. 
"  Sir  John  Gage,  on  your  allegiance,  I 
command  you  to  obey  me.  Aid  the  Ad- 
miral to  fly." 

"Beseech  you,  sire,  to  forgive  me," 
cried  the  Constable,  flinging  himself  at 
the  King's  feet,  "  I  can  not — dare  not 
obey  you." 

"  Dare  not !  Sir  John.  Little  did  I 
expect  such  an  admission  from  you." 

"  My  head  would  pay  the  penalty  of 
such  violation  of  my  duty.  That  I  will 
freely  give.  But  I  can  not  assist  treason 
and  rebellion.  A  warrant  has  been  issued 
by  the  council  for  the  Admiral's  arrest, 
and  I  dare  not  oppose  it." 

"Sir -John,"  continued  the  King,  au- 
thoritatively, "  I  command  you  to  set  bim 
•tree." 

"  But,  sire " 

"I  will  have  no  refusal.  l{  the  Tower 
gates  are  shut  in  the  Lord  Protector's 
name,  cause  them  to  be  opened  in  mine. 
Let  him  go  forth." 

"It  will  be  useless,  sire.  My  orders 
will  be  disobeyed.  The  guard  will  refuse 
to  open  the  gates." 

"  Not  if  you  show  them  my  signet,"  he 
replied,  taking  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  giving  it  to  the  Constable. 

"  I  will  obey  your  majesty,"  said  Sir 
John  Gage,  rising;  "  but  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Admiral  pledges  me  his 
word  that  if  I  set  him  free,  he  will  re- 
linquish his  designs  against  his  brother." 

"I  will  give  no  such  pledge,"  cried 
Seymour  fiercely.  "  It  is  tor  you  to  obey 
the  King's  orders,  Sir  John,  and  not  to 
impose  conditions." 

"Waste  no  more  time  in  these  objec- 
tions. Sir  John,"  said  Edward,  "but  do  as 
I  command  you.  You  are  in  no  danger. 
My  signet  will  protect  you." 

"I  heed  not  the  danger,"  said  the 
Constable.  "Since  your  majesty  will 
have  it  so,  I  obey." 

"  Give  me  my  horse,  Sir  John.  Go 
with  me  to  the  gates — that  is  all  I  need," 
cried  Seymour. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  can  find  your  steed," 
replied  the  Constable.  "  Most  probably 
your  escort  has  been  dispersed.  Orders, 
I  know,  were  given  to  that  eflfect." 

"  But  my  palfry  must  be  there,"  cried 
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Edward.  "Take  lliat,  or  any  horse  you 
can  obtain.  Go — go  ! — we  shall  liave 
til  em  here." 

*'  We  can  not  pass  through  the  ante- 
cYiamber;  'tis  guarded,  as  I  have  said," 
remarked  the  Constable,  steppnig  toward 
tlte  side  of  the  room,  where,  raising  a 
piece  of  tapestry,  he  disclosed  a  secret 
door. 

*' Farewell,  my  gracious  liege!"  cried 
Seymour,  with  a  profound  obeisance  to 
his  royal  nephew.  "You  shall  hear  from 
me  ere  Jong." 

"With  this,  he  passed  through  the  secret 
door  with  the  Constable,  and  the  hanging 
fell  to  its  place. 

Scarcely  had  the  King  time  to  seat 
himself,  when  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  Lord  Protector,  followed 
by  Warwick  and  the  rest  of  the  council, 
entered  the  room.  Behind  the  latter 
came  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Ugo  Harrington.  Aston- 
ishment and  dismay  were  painted  on  the 
countenances  of  the  whole  party  when  it 
"H^as  discovered  that  the  King  was  alone. 
Somerset  could  not  conceal  his  rage  and 
disappointment. 

"  Where  is  the  traitor  ?''  he  cried  furi- 
ously. 

"If  your  highness  refers  to  the  Lord 
Admiral,"  replied  the  King  calmly,  "  he 
is  gone,  under  my  safeguard.  I  have 
charged  Sir  John  Gage  to  see  him  safely 
Out  of  the  Tower." 

"  Sir  John  will  answer  to  the  council 
and  to  myself  for  this  gross  disobedience 
to  our  orders,"  rejoined  the  Protector. 
**  He  knew  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
for  the  Admiral's  arrest." 

*'  Ho  obeyed  my  orders,"  said  Edward 
trith  dignity. 

"Your  majesty  is  not  aware  of  the 
heinous  offenses  of  which  the  Admiral 
has  been  guilty,  or  you  would  never  have 
aided  his  escape,"  said  the  Protector. 

**  Are  those  who  make  these  accusations 
against  him  themselves  free  from  guilt  ?" 
l-ejoined  Edward  sternly. 

"  What  would  your  majesty  insinuate  ?" 
cried  the  Protector. 

"  We  shall  find  more  fitting  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  our  mind,"  said  Edward. 
**  Meantime,  your  highness  will  do  well 
to  examine  your  own  breast,  and  see  that 
nothing  be  hidden  within  it  which  you 
would  blush  to  have  drawn  forth." 

Somerset    looked     embarrassed,    and 
knew  not  what  reply  to  make.    At  this 


juncture,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  advanced 
toward  him,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"While  we  talk,  the  Admiral  escapes. 
If  he  gets  out  of  the  Tower,  an  insurrec- 
tion will  assuredly  take  place,  and  then  I 
will  answer  for  none  of  our  heads." 

''  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  replied  Somer- 
set, in  the  same  tone.  "  The  King  has 
set  him  free." 

"  Heed  not  that,"  said  Warwick.  "  Wo 
shall  share  with  you  the  responsibility  of 
his  arrest.  If  he  escapes,  we  are  all  un- 
done." 

While  they  were  thus  conferring,  TJgo 
Harrington  came  up  to  them. 

"Pardon  mo  for  interrupting  your 
highness,"  he  said,  "  but  each  moment  is 
precious.  If  you  desire  it,  at  any  hazard 
I  will  arrest  him." 

"Do  it  at  once,  then,  good  follow," 
cried  Warwick.  "  His  highness  will 
thank  thee,  and  reward  thee.  Here  is 
the  warrant — ijo  !" 

'*  Ay,  go,  and  take  a  guard  with  thee," 
said  the  Protector. 

Upon  this,  Ugo,  ordering  half  a  dozen 
halberdiers   to   follow   him,  quitted    the 


room. 


X. 


HOW  TUS  ADMIRAL  WAS  ARKK8TID. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John  Gage  and  the 
Admiral  were  making  their  way  as  ex- 
peditiously as  they  could  toward  the 
court.  In  order  lo  reach  it  without  in- 
terruption, they  were  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route,  to  traverse  several  long 
passages,  and  finally  to  descend  a  back 
staircase  in  the  east  wing  of  the  palace. 

This  brought  them  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  court,  which  was  entirely  deserted, 
and  they  then  perceived  that  the  escort 
had  been  dispersed ;  bub  the  Admiral's 
steed,  with  the  King's  palfrey,  and  some 
half-dozen  other  horses,  were  still  lefc  in 
charge  of  the  grooms  near  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  palace. 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  joy,  Sey- 
mour hurried  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
horses,  closely  followed  by  the  Constable, 
But  ere  they  got  up  several  halberdiers 
descended  from  the  stei)S,  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  way. 

"You  can  not  pass,  my  lord,"  said 
the  chief  of  this  party,  recognizing  the 
Admiral.  "  We  have  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor's order  to  detain  you." 
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"  Out  of  my  way,  fellow !  thou  hadst 
best !"  cried  Seymour.  "  My  authority  is 
superior  to  thine.  Show  him  the  King's 
signet,  Sir  John." 

"  His  majesty's  orders  are  that  the  Lord 
Admiral  be  permitted  to  depart  upon  the 
instant,"  said  the  Constable.  "  Behold 
the  royal  signet !"  ho  added,  displaying 
the  ring. 

On  this  the  men  drew  out  aside,  and 
the  Admiral  and  his  companion  passed  on. 

"  My  horse,"  cried  Seymour  to  the 
groom,  who  looked  alarmed  and  irreso- 
lute. 

"  Give  it  him,  fellow,"  cried  the  Consta- 
ble.    "  'Tis  by  the  King's  commands." 

In  another  instant  Seymour  had  reach- 
ed his  steed,  who  neighed  exultingly  as 
his  master  sprang  upon  his  back.  At  the 
same  instant  Sir  John  Gage  vaulted  into 
the  saddle  of  another  horse,  and  they 
both  dashed  out  of  the  court,  and  rode 
down  the  descent  leading  to  the  Bloody 
Tower. 

"  Confusion !  the  gate  is  closed,"  cried 
Seymour,  as  they  approached,  "  What 
ho !  warder,"  he  shouted.  "  Let  us 
through,  in  the  King's  name." 

The  warder,  who  had  come  forth,  hear- 
ing the  injunction  repeated  by  the  Con- 
stable, prepared  to  comply,  when  sudden- 
ly a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  summit  of 
the  Cold  -  harbor  Tower  —  a  structure 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  closely  ad- 
joined the  palace — while  almost  simulta- 
neously loud  shouts  were  heard  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  direction. 

'"  What  shall  I  do.  Sir  John  ?"  demand- 
ed the  warder,  hesitating. 

"  Open  the  gate  instantly,"  roared  the 
Admiral. 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  horsemen, 
accompanied  by  several  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  were  seen  at  the  summit  of  the 
acclivity.  All  these  persons  were  hurry- 
ing toward  the  gate,  and  vociferating  to 
the  warder  not  to  open  it. 

One  of  the  horsemen  rode  on  more 
quickly  than  the  others,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced, Seymour  perceived  to  his  aston- 
ishment that  it  was  Ugo  Harrington. 
Tiiere  was  something  in  the  esquire's  looks 
and  gestures  that  showed  his  purpose  to 
be  hostile,  but  all  doubts  on  the  subject 
were  ended  as  he  came  up. 

Flight  was  now  impossible  to  Seymour, 
for  the  warder,  declining  to  open  the 
gate,  had  retreated  to  the  tower,  from  a 
grated  window  in  which  he  reconnoitered 


the  different  parties.  Turning  to  face  his 
opponents,  who  were  now  coming  on  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  Admiral  re- 
garded them  sternly. 

"  How  comes  it  that  I  see  thee  with 
this  rout,  Ugo  ?"  he  cried,  "  and  hear  thy 
voice  raised  against  me?  Art  thou  a 
traitor  ?" 

"  No,  an  enemy  to  traitors,"  rejoined 
the  esquire.  "  I  am  sent  to  arrest  you, 
my  lord,  and  I  call  upon  Sir  John  Gage 
and  all  others  who  are  nigh  to  aid  me." 

"Thou  sent  to  arrest  me !"  cried  Sey- 
mour, with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Could 
none  other  but  my  own  servant  be  found 
to  do  the  office?" 

"  I  sought  it,  and  it  was  granted  me, 
in  consideration  of  services  I  have  ren- 
dered to  the  Lord  Protector,"  rejoined 
Ugo.  "  This  is  my  vengeance  for  the 
wrong  you  did  me  three  years  ago.  I  have 
revealed  all  your  treasonable  practices  to 
the  council,  and  in  return  they  have 
charged  me  to  arrest  you." 

"  Have  you  the  warrant  ?"  demanded 
the  Constable. 

"  'Tis  here,"  replied  Ugo,  producing  it. 
"  My  Lord  Admiral,  I  arrest  you  of  high 
treason  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor and  the  council.  Resistance  will  avail 
you  nothing.  Yield  yourself,  therefore,  a 
prisoner,  and  deliver  up  your  sword." 

"Take  it  to  thy  heart,  vile  traitor," 
cried  Seymour,  plunging  his  rapier  with 
such  force  into  the  esquire's  body  that  the 
hilt  smote  against  his  breast.  Uttering  a 
fearful  cry,  Ugo  fell  backward,  and  una- 
ble to  kc^ep  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  rolled 
heavily  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay, 
breathing  curses  against  his  slayer. 

For  a  moment,  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  who  had  witnessed  this  terrible  act 
of  retribution,  looked  on  in  horror  and 
consternation,  but  the  next  instant  they 
closed  round  the  Admiral,  and  seizing  his 
bridle,  and  presenting  their  halberds  at 
his  breast,  prevented  him  from  making- 
any  further  movement.  Sir  John  Gage 
also  interposed. 

"  Give  me  the  warrant,"  he  shouted. 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  dying  man  to  the 
halberdier  who  approached  him.  "  It 
will  avenge  me." 

"My  Lord  Admiral,"  said  Gage,  as  he 
received  the  parchment,  which  was  sprin- 
kled with  blood,  "  I  must  now  discharge 
the  office  of  the  man  you  have  just 
wounded  unto  death.  You  are  my  pri- 
soner.    Dismount,  I  pray  you." 
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Seeing  resistance  fruitless,  the  Admiral 
complied.  As  he  alighted,  he  found  him- 
self close  beside  his  bleeding  victim, 
whose  dyios^  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him. 

"Take  charge  of  the  prisoner,"  said 
Sir  Jobn  Gage,  ''  and  conduct  him  to  the 
palace,  that  the  Lord  Protector's  pleasure 
concerning  him  may  be  ascertahicd." 

While  the  guard  were  placing  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  Admiral,  Ugo 
raised  himself  slightly  by  a  last  eflbrt,  and 
cried:  **You  can  not  escape  now.  I 
TOwed  that  your  head  should  fall  upon 
the  block — and  so  it  will.  I  die  con- 
tent" 

And  with  a  laugh  of  exultation,  he  fell 
backward  and  expired. 

**  Vindictive  wretch !  thou  hast  well 
deserved  thy  fate !"  ejaculated  the  Con- 
stable. "  Remove  the  body  to  Manger's 
vault  yonder,  beneath  the  Bloody  Tower," 
he  continued.  "'Tis  a  fitting  place  for 
it.  And  let  these  sanguinary  stains  be 
effaced.  Ere  long,  in  all  likelihood,  his 
majesty  will  pass  this  way.  Now,  bring 
on  the  prisoner.     To  the  palace  !" 

With  tliis,  he  rode  slowly  up  the  as- 
cent, followed  by  the  Admiral,  whose 
courage  seemed  wholly  unshaken  by  the 
sudden  reverse  he  had  experienced,  and 
who  marched  with  a  firm  step  and  haugh- 
ty front  in  the  midst  of  the  guard. 

Dismounting  at  the  grand  portal,  the 
Constable  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  taken 
in,  and  then  entering  himself,  proceeded 
with  the  Admiral  and  the  guard  to  that 

eirt  of  the  palace  where  he  had  left  the 
ing,  and  where  he  was  informed  that 
hb  majesty  still  remained. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  arrest  of  so 
important  a  personage  as  the  Admiral 
caused  a  vast  deal  of  excitement  amongst 
all  those  who  saw  him  brought  in. 
Strange  looks  and  whispers  were  inter- 
changed. Seymour,  however,  was  known 
to  stand  so  high  in  his  royal  nephew's  fa- 
vor, that  all  anticipated  his  speedy  re- 
lease. 

On  arriving  -at  the  ante-chamber,  the 
Constable  ordered  the  guard  to  remain 
there  with  the  prisoner,  while  he  went  in 
to  the  King. 

"  Leave  me  not  here,  I  pray  you,  good 
Sir  John,'*  said  the  Admiral,  "  but  lake 
me  at  once  before  his  majesty." 

*'  I  must  first  ascertain  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector's pleasure,"  rejoined  the  Constable. 
And  he  entered  the  inner  room. 

After  a  short  absence  he  returned,  and, 
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approaching  the  Admiral,  said  :  "  Admit- 
tance is  denied  you,  my  lord.  His  maj»  s- 
ty,  who  is  greatly  moved  in  your  behalf, 
would  fain  have  you  brought  in,  but  the 
Lord  Protector  is  inflexible  upon  thu 
point,  and  the  whole  of  the  council  sup- 
port him." 

"  Alas  I  poor  King !  he  will  never  have 
a  will  of  his  own,"  exclaimed  Seymour. 
"  But  I  must  see  him,  good  Sir  John.  I 
must  have  a  word  with  him." 

"  It  can  not  be,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the 
Constable.  "  My  orders  are  peremptory. 
I  must  take  you  hence  forthwith,  and 
place  you  in  confinement." 

"  But  the  King  must  needs  pass 
through  this  chamber.  Let  me  stay 
here  till  he  comes  forth.  Fortune  frowns 
upon  me  at  this  moment,  but  she  will 
smile  again  ere  long,  and  then  I  shall  not 
forget  the  service." 

"  I  can  not  do  it — ^I  dare  not  do  it,  my 
lord.  I  have  already  incurred  the  Pro- 
tector's displeasure  by  what  I  have  done. 
Guards,  bring  on  the  prisoner." 

"I  will  not  stir,"  cried  the  Admiral 
fiercely.     "  I  loill  see  the  King." 

"  My  lord,  you  can  not.  Ila  I  his  ma- 
jesty comes  forth." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  doors  of  the  inner 
chamber  were  thrown  open  by  the  hench- 
men, and  immediately  afterward  Edward 
came  out,  closely  attended  by  the  Lord 
Protector,  and  followed  by  the  council. 

The  young  monarch  was  evidently 
much  distressed.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  notice 
the  Admiral  and  the  guard. 

Not  so  Somerset.  Instantly  perceiving 
his  brother,  he  cast  an  ireful  look  at  Sir 
John  Gage. 

"  Stand  aside,  my  lord,"^  said  the  Con- 
stable to  Seymour.  "  You  have  done  me 
a  great  injury.  You  must  not  speak  to 
the  King." 

And  he  signed  to  the  halberdiers  to 
keep  him  back.  But  the  Admiral  would 
not  be  restrained.  Ere  the  King  had  ad- 
vanced many  paces,  he  broke  from  the 
guard,  and  prostrated  himself  before  his 
royal  nephew. 

"  Protect  mo,  sire  ! — protect  me  from 
my  enemies  !"  he  cried. 

Edward  regarded  him  with  deep  com- 
miseration, and  would  have  raised  him,  if 
Somerset  had  not  stepped  quickly  forward, 
and  rudely  pushed  his  brother  aside. 

"  Forbear !"  he  cried,  "  thou  monstrous 
traitor.     Dare  not  to  approach  the-  King 
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thou  hast  80  deeply  injured.  Thy  heinous 
treasons  and  misdemeanors  have  justly 
steeled  his  heart  against  thee.  Turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  prayers,  sire,  and  pass  on. 
lie  deserves  not  a  moment's  considera- 
tion." 

"And  what  art  thou,  who  dar'st  to  call 
me  traitor  ?"  cried  Seymour,  springing  to 
his  feet.  "Treason  in  thy  case  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions,  such  as  it 
never  heretofore  attained.  Falsest  of 
traitors  hast  thou  been  to  thy  late  sover- 
eign lord  and  master,  who  loved  and 
trusted  thee,  and  loaded  thee  WMth  honors. 
False  and  traitorous  wert  thou  to  King 
Henry  in  regard  to  his  will,  which  by  tliy 
machinations  w^as  fraudulently  stamped 
while  he  lay  helpless,  speechless,  dying. 
False  and  traitorous  hast  thou  been  to 
thy  royal  nephew,  whose  youth  and  inex- 
perience thou  hast  abused,  and  whom  thou 
hast  sought  to  deprive  of  his  power  and 
authority.  Thou  chargest  me  with  trea- 
sons and  misdemeanors!  Thine  own  arc 
of  such  magnitude  that  others  are  dwarfed 
beside  them.  Thou  hast  usurped  thy 
present  post,  and  wilt  usurp  the  crown 
itself,  if  thou  be'st  not  prevented." 

"  I  disdain  to  answer  these  idle 
charges,"  said  Somerset;  "but  there  is 
one  so  grave,  that,  since  it  is  made  pub- 
licly, must  and  shall  be  instantly  refuted. 
Yon  tax  me  with  causing  the  late  King's 
will  to  be  fraudulently  stamped.  Those 
who  witnessed  it — and  they  are  several  in 
number — can  prove  that  the  accusation  is 
false.  But  on  what  pretense  do  you  dare 
to  make  so  scandalous,  so  atrocious  a 
charge  ?" 

"  On  the  confession  of  your  accomplice. 
Doctor  Butts." 

"  Where  is  the  confession  ?"  demanded 
Somerset.     "Produce  it." 

"Ay,  produce  it — if  you  can  ?"  said 
Warwick,  in  a  derisive  tone. 

"  The  document  has  been  purloined 
from  me — no  doubt  by  my  villainous  ser- 
vant,  XJgo  Harrington,  whom  I  have  pun- 
ished for  his  perfidy,"  rejoined  Seymour. 
"  But  what  I  avouch  is  true." 

"Tut !  tut !"  exclaimed  Warwick.  "'Tis 
evident  your  charge  can  not  be  supported, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  false  and  mali- 
cious. In  your  own  case,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  abundant  proof  of  treasonable 
practices.  Learn  to  your  confusion  that 
your  accomplice.  Sir  William  Sharington, 
is  a  prisoner  here  in  the  Tower,  and  has 


confessed  his  guilt,  and  your  participation 
in  his  offenses." 

This  was  a  heavy  and  unexpected  blow 
to  the  Admiral,  and  it  was  plain  he  felt  it ; 
but  he  quickly  recovered,  and  said,  witn 
great  audacity :  "Any  charge  that  Shar- 
ington may  bring  against  me  can  be  re- 
futed. Let  me  be  confronted  with  him." 
"  That  you  shall  be  anon,  and  with  your 
other  confederates  in  treason,"  said  the 
Protector.  "But  you  must  be  content 
to  await  your  examination  by  the  council." 
"  Your  majesty  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
sacrificed  by  my  enemies?"  cried  Sey- 
mour, appealing  to  the  King,  who,  though 
he  looked  compassionately  at  him,  had 
not  hitherto  spoken. 

"Justice  must  take  its  course,  inter- 
posed the  Protector,  "  His  majesty  can 
not  interfere." 

"Alas !  I  can  not,"  exclaimed  Edward, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion. 

"  Do  you  abandon  me  in  this  dire  ex- 
tremity, sire  ?"  cried  the  Admiral.  "A 
word  from  you,  and  I  am  free." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,"  said 
Warwick.  "  It  is  not  even  in  his  majes- 
ty's power  to  free  you  now.  You  must 
be  brought  to  trial  for  the  heinous  offenses 
with  wiiich  you  are  charged.  To  pardon 
you  would  be  to  encourage  treason  and 
rebellion." 

"  I  am  neither  traitor  nor  rebel,"  cried 
Seymour.  "  Would  you  all  were  as 
loyal  and  devoted  to  the  King  as  I  am. 
Sire,  will  you  see  me  crushed  without  a 
word  to  save  me  ?" 

"  Peace !  your  appeals  tfre  vain,"  re- 
joined Somerset.     "  Come,  sire  !" 

"  Farewell !  my  lord,"  said  Edward. 
"  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  able  to  clear 
yourself!" 

Casting  a  compassionate  look  at  the 
Admiral,  he  then  moved  on,  attended  by 
the  Protector,  and  followed  by  the  coun- 
cil. Before  quitting  the  room,  he  gave 
another  farew^ell  look  at  his  uncle,  who 
continued  gazing  imploringly  and  half 
reproachfully  at  him. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone — for- 
ever, as  fir  as  Seymour  was  concerned. 
He  never  beheld  him  more. 

For  a  moment,  the  Admiral  remained 
stupified.  But  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, he  assumed  all  his  customary  haugh- 
tiness of  deportment  and  fearlessness  of 
look. 

"  The  chances  are  asrainst  me  for  the 
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moment,  Sir  John,"  he  observed  to  the 
Constable.  ^*  But  all  is  not  lost.  The 
wont  that  cnn  befall  me  is  long  imprison- 
ment, like  Norfolk's,  or  exile.  My  bro- 
ther will  not  venture  to  bring  me  to  the 
Maffold.  The  curse  of  Cain  would  be  on 
him,  were  he  to  shed  my  blood !" 

"Had  yon  succeeded  in  your  attempt 
tnd  overthrown  him,  would  you  have 
spared  your  brother,  my  lord  ?"  demand- 
ed the  Constable. 
Seymour  made  no  reply. 
"You    would    not,"    pursued    Gage. 
**Then  judge  him  not  too  severely.     You 
have  tried  him  sorely.    But  it  is  now  my 
painful   duty  to  see  you  taken   to  your 
prison-lodging.     May  it  be  mine,  also,  to 
assist  at  your  liberation.     Guards,  to  the 
Bowyer  Tower!" 

The  Admiral  was  then  surrounded  by 
the  halberdiers,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
he  marched  across  the  green  toward  a 
tower  at  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
ward. 

By  this  time,  the  King,  with  the  Lord 
Protector,  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
thtfir  attendants,  having  departed,  there 
were  but  few  witnesses  of  the  scene ;  and 
none  whom  Seymour  heeded.  Specta- 
cles of  this  kind  had  been  too  frequent 
daring  the  late  reign  to  excite  much  won- 
der. But  all  who  beheld  the  Admiral 
marveled  at  his  proud  deportment  and 
confident  looks. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bowyer  Tower,  he 
was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Tombs, 
the  jailer,  who,  unlocking  a  strong  oaken 
door,  strengthened  with  plates  of  iron,  and 
studded  with  fiat -headed  nails,  ushered 
liim  into  the  very  cell  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  had  been  confined.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  interview  with  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  on  the  night  before  his  ex- 
ecution rushed  upon  Seymour's  mind,  and 
filled  him  with  dread. 

"  I  like  not  this  cell.  Sir  John,"  he  ob- 
served to  the  Constable,  who  had  accom- 
panied  him.  ^^Can  I  not  have  another 
lodging  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  other  cell  vacant.  Tombs  ?" 
demanded  the  Constable. 

*'  None  that  would  suit  his  lordship," 
replied  the  jcailer.  "  His  grace  of  Nor- 
ffilk  is  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire  is  in  the  Devilin  Tower, 
Bishop  Gardiner  in  the  Flint  Tower,  and 
Bi)«hop  Heath  in  the  Brick  Tower.  Sir 
William  Sharington  is  in  the  Constable's 
Tower.    There  is  a  cell  unoccupied  in  the 


Martin  Tower,  but  it  is  not  so  comfort  n- 
ble  as  this.  The  Bowyer  Tower  hath  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  highest  nobles. 
The  last  person  who  lodged  here,  as  your 
lordship  may  remember,"  he  added  to  Sey- 
mour, *'  was  the  Earl  of  Surrey." 

"  For  that  reason  I  like  it  not,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral.  "  But  no  matter.  What  sig- 
nifies it  who  occupied  the  dungeon  ?" 

"True;  as  your  lordship  observes,  it 
matters  little,"  said  Tombs.  "  You  will 
find  the  chamber  very  comfortable." 

"  I  would  I  could  do  better  for  you,  my 
lord,"  observed  the  Constable  ;  "  but  you 
will  be  as  well  here  as  any  where  else  — 
perhaps  better.  Sec  that  his  lordship  is 
well  cared  for,  and  that  all  his  reason:ible 
requests  are  attended  to,"  he  added  to 
the  jailer. 

Tombs  promised  strict  compliance,  and 
by  Gage's  directions  proceeded  to  divest 
the  Admiral  of  his  armor,  carrying  the 
different  pieces  composing  it  out  of  the 
cell. 

Promising  to  send  the  prisoner  changes 
of  apparel  and  other  matters  which  he  re- 
quired, the  Constable  took  his  deT>arture ; 
the  door  of  the  dunijeon  was  locked  out- 
side  by  Tombs ;  and  Seymour  was  left  to 
his  meditations. 

THE  BOWYER  TOWER. 


I. 


HOW  SIR    WILUAH    SHARINOTON    WAS    COKFRONTBD    WITH    THE 

IDMIBAL. 

A  PRISONER  in  the  Tower  ! 

Sudden  and  sad  was  the  change  that 
had  come  over  the  haughty  Seymour — 
that  morn  one  of  the  most  powerful  no- 
bles in  the  land,  with  hundreds  ready  to 
obey  him — at  eve  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

A  prisoner  !  —  he  a  prisoner  !  'Twas 
hard  to  realize  the  dread  idea.  Yet,  as 
he  gazed  around  his  narrow  cell,  the  ter- 
rible conviction  forced  itself  upon  him,  and 
a  sickness  like  that  of  death  came  over 
him.  Remorse,  suddenly  roused  within 
his  breast,  added  to  the  mental  anguish 
he  endured.  With  a  conscience  burdened 
with  many  crimes,  the  enormity  of  which 
he  could  not  hide  from  himself,  he  yet  felt 
no  contrition.  Perceiving  not  that  the 
chastisement  he  endured  was  justly  infiict- 
ed  for  his  sinfulness,  he  murmured  against 
the  wrath  he  had  provoked. 

Xo  more  fearful  state  of  mind  can  be 
conceived  than  that  which  the  unhappy 
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man  now  experienced.  The  furies  seemed 
to  lash  him  with  all  their  whips,  and  to 
goad  him  to  madness.  So  acute,  indeed, 
were  his  sufferings,  that  finding  reflection 
intolerable,  he  threw  himself  on  a  pallet 
which  was  laid  in  a  deep  recess,  and  sought 
forgetfulness  in  sleep.  But  his  slumbers 
were  not  undisturbed,  his  dreams  being 
scarcely  less  terrible  than  his  waking 
thoughts. 

Another  day  passed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first.  Its  dreary  monotony 
was  unrelieved  by  any  event,  save  the  ap- 
pearance, at  stated  intervals,  of  the  jailer, 
who  brought  him  the  changes  of  apparel 
and  other  matters  promised  by  Sir  John 
Gage. 

No  information  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  council  could  be  obtained  by  the  pri- 
soner from  Tombs.  Seymour  had  hoped 
that  he  might  be  speedily  examined,  but 
in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed. 
His  enemies  could  scarcely  have  devised 
greater  torture  than  by  leaving  him  a  prey 
to  his  own  bitter  reflections. 

The  keenest  pang,  however,  that  he  en- 
dured— keener  than  the  loss  of  power  and 
position  —  was  the  thought  that  he  was 
debarred  from  seeing  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, or  hearing  from  her.  If  he  could 
but  behold  her  once  more,  he  should  be 
content ;  if  he  could  but  hear  from  her,  it 
would  soothe  his  anguish.  She  must  needs 
be  aware  of  his  fall,  and  perchance  might 
find  some  means  of  communicating  with 
him.     But  no  letter  or  message  came. 

Sir  John  Gage  did  not  even  make  his 
appearance.  Had  the  council  interdicted 
him  from  visiting  the  prisoner  ?  When 
questioned  on  the  subject,  the  jailer  an- 
swered that  he  thought  so.  Not  till  he 
became  a  captive  himself  had  Seymour 
any  notion  of  the  horrors  of  captivity. 
Solitary  confinement  was  inexpressibly 
irksome  to  him — well-nigh  intolerable. 

Leaving  the  unhappy  man  to  himself 
for  a  while,  we  will  now  see  what  pro- 
ceedings had  been  taken  by  his  enemies. 

On  the  day  following  the  Admiral's  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  the  seal  of  his 
office  was  sent  for  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  All  his 
private  papers  and  correspondence  were 
secured,  and  several  officers  of  his  court, 
known  to  be  in  his  confidence,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  make  disclosures 
against  him,  were  arrested.  His  two  re- 
sidences, Seymour  House  and  Chelsea 
Manor-House,  were  seized  by  the  officers 


of  the  crown,  the  former,  with  all  its  rich 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  being  appro- 
priated by  the  Lord  Protector,  and  the 
latter,  soon  afterward,  being  bestowed 
upon  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  the  price 
of  his  assistance  to  Somerset. 

Messengers  of  state,  accompanied  by 
sufficient  force  to  enable  them  to  execute 
their  purpose,  were  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Seymour's  princely  mansion,  Sud- 
ley  Castle,  and  of  his  fortress.  Holt  Cas- 
tle. These  places  were  occupied  without 
resistance,  for  on  hearing  that  the  Admi- 
ral was  arrested,  all  his  partisans  lost 
heart.  Both  castles  were  escheated  to 
the  crown,  the  former  being  given  to  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  (brother,  it  will 
be  remembered  to  the  unhappy  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,)  and  the  latter  converted 
into  a  garrison  for  the  King's  troops. 

Six  of  the  swiftest-sailing  ships  of  war 
were  dispatched  to  the  Scilly  Islands  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  stores  laid  up 
there  by  the  grand  conspirator,  and  to 
capture  and  destroy  the  piratical  vessels 
in  his  pay.  Vigorous  measures  were  also 
taken  to  repress  risings  in  the  different 
counties  known  to  be  favorable  to  the 
Admiral,  and  several  ringleaders  were  ar- 
rested and  subsequently  hanged. 

By  these  prompt  and  decisive  steps, 
which  were  taken  on  the  advice  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Warwick,  the  insur- 
rection was  effectually  crushed.  Terror- 
stricken  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the 
bands  upon  whom  he  had  counted  quick- 
ly dispersed.  A  slight  demonstration  in 
his  behalf  was  made  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don where  the  apprentices,  incited  by  his 
partisans,  cried  out  against  his  arrest,  but 
the  rioters  were  speedily  put  down  by 
the  train-bands. 

Thus  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
extraordinary  conspiracies  ever  planned 
brought  to  an  end  before  it  had  time  to 
explode.  Thus  with  Lord  Seymour  fell 
the  entire  edifice  he  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  construct. 

All  these  proceedings,  however,  were 
kept  carefully  concealed  from  the  con- 
triver of  the  plot,  and  whatever  he  might 
suspect,  he  knew  not  how  completely  his 
work  had  been  undone. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  his  imprisonment  it 
was  intimated  to  the  Admiral  by  Tombs 
that  he  would  bo  examined  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  intelligence  was  satisfactory 
to  him.  By  this  time,  he  had  fully  re- 
covered from  the  shock  occasioned  by  his 
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fa]I;  all  his  courage  had .  returned,  and 
hope  was  again  kindled  in  his  breast. 
Having  prepared  for  his  defense,  he  per- 
snided  himself  he  should  be  able  to  baffle 
his  enemies. 

Arrayed  in  habiliments  of  black  velvet, 
be  impatiently  awaited  the  summons  of 
the  coancil.  It  was  brought  by  the  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower  in  person,  who  came 
with  a  guard  to  conduct  him  to  the  Lieu- 
teoant's  lodgings,  where  the  council  were 
assembled.  Sir  John  looked  grave  and 
stem,  and  declined  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  him. 

After  a  short  detention  in  the  ante- 
room, Seymour  was  taken  into  the  large 
wainscoted  chamber  already  di^scribed, 
where  he  found  all  the  members  of  the 
council,  with  the  exception  of  Cranraer, 
seated  round  a  table  covered  with  green 
doth.  Before  them  were  piles  of  letters 
and  other  papers,  which  he  knew  at  a 
glance  related  to  himself. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  sat  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton on  his  right  hand,  and  Lord  Rus- 
sell on  his  lefl.  The  countenances  of  the 
assemblage  boded  him  little  good.  But 
ISeymour  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
stem  and  menacing  looks  fixed  upon  him. 
Standing  between  two  halberdiers,  he 
surveyed  the  assemblage  with  a  glance 
of  defiance,  and  making  a  haughty  mclin- 
ation  to  them,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
hight. 

**  My  lord,"  said  Warwick,  "  we  trust 
— ^though  your  proud  and  assured  deport- 
ment seems  scarcely  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion  —  that  the  confinement  you 
Lave  undergone  has  wrought  in  you  a 
penitent  spirit,  and  that  you  are  prepared 
to  confess  the  heinous  offenses  and  trea- 
sons of  which  you  have  been  guilty — and 
of  which  we  may  tell  you  we  have  proof 
— and  throw  yourself  upon  your  offended 
sovereign's  mercy.'* 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  confess,  my  lord," 
rejoined  the  Admiral  sternly.  ''I  have 
been  guilty  of  no  crimes." 

**  We  have  the  deposition  of  various 
witnesses  against  you,"  said  Warwick. 
"They  shall  be  read,  and  you  can  then 
disprove  them,  if  you  have  the  pow- 
er." 

**I  demand  an  open  trial,"  rejoined 
Seymour.  "I  refuse  to  answer  any  in- 
terrogations which  you,  my  lord  of  War- 
wick, or  your  colleagues,  may  put  to  nie, 
knowing  you  to  be  my  mortal  enemies." 


"Do  you  venture  to  impugn  the  justice 
of  the  council  ?"  said  Warwick. 

"  I  do,"  rejoined  Seymour.  "  You  may 
spare  yourselvfes  the  trouble  of  reading 
those  depositions  to  me.  I  shall  not  re- 
ply to  them." 

'*  We  will  find  a  way  to  move  you,  if 
you  continue  thus  stubborn,  my  lord," 
remarked  Southampton.  "  The  rack  may 
make  you  speak." 

"  Not  if  yon  turn  the  wheel  yourself, 
my  lord,  with  as  much  zeal  as  you  did 
against  poor  Anne  Askew,"  retorted  Sey- 
mour. "How  know  I  by  what  means 
these  depositions  against  me  have  been 
procured  ?  Let  my  accusers  be  confront- 
ed with  me,  and  we  shall  then  see  wheth- 
er they  wuU  maintain  their  charges  to  my 
face." 

"  We  might  well  refuse  your  demand," 
replied  Warwick.  "But  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  so  inimical  as  you  represent 
us,  it  shall  be  granted.  Let  Sir  William 
Sharington  be  brought  in." 

After  a  short  pause,  the  unfortunate 
master  of  the  mint  was  introduced  by  a 
side-door.  Wholly  unable  to  walk  with- 
out support,  he  had  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  chair.  He  gave  a  terrified  and 
half-imploring  look  aCt  the  Admiral,  and 
then  cast  down  his  eyes.  ^ 

"Sir  William  Sharington,"  said  War-" 
wick,  "you  have  already  confessed  that 
you  have  coined  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
false  money,  and  clipped  coin  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forty  thousand  pounds.  At 
whose  instigation,  and  for  whose  benefit, 
did  you  commit  these  offenses  ?" 

"  Before  you  answer.  Sir  William," 
cried  Seymour,  "  I  desire  you  will  look 
me  straight  in  the  face." 

"  Speak  !"  cried  Warwick,  "  and  de- 
clare the  truth." 

"  I  can  not  speak,"  said  Sharington, 
quailing  beneath  the  Admiral's  terrible 
gaze.     "  His  glances  pierce  into  my  soul." 

"  You  have  wrung  this  confession  from 
him  by  torture,"  cried  Seymour.  "  He 
has  accused  me  to  save  himself.  Is  it  not 
so,  Sir  William  ?" 

"Do  not  let  him  intimidate  you,  sir, 
but  avow  the  truth,"  said  Warwick. 
"  You  can  not  deny  your  own  confesMon." 

"  Was  it  not  extorted  by  the  rack  ?" 
cried  Seymour. 

"Ay,  marry  was  it,"  replied  Shar- 
ington ;  "  else  I  had  confessed  nothing.  I 
pray  you  forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  what  I 
have  done." 
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I  freely  forgive  you,"  rejoined  the 
Admiral,  "  though  you  have  placed  a 
weapon  against  me  in  the  hands  of  ray 
enemies.     But  they  can  not  use  it  now." 

"  The  council  can  not  be  trifled  with  in 
this  manner,  sir,"  observed  Southampton 
to  the  master  of  the  mint.  *'Are  the 
charges  you  have  made  against  Lord 
Seymour  true  or  false  ?     Answer  !" 

"  Take  mo  hence,  and  place  me  again 
upon  the  rack,  if  you  will,"  cried  Shar- 
ington.  "I  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  these  interrosjations." 

"  Thou  wilt  die  by  the  hangman's  hand, 
thou  false  and  equivocating  knave !"  cried 
Warwick.  "  But  we  have  thy  confession 
— signed  by  thine  own  hand — and  that  is 
enough.  Take  him  hence  !"  he  added  to 
the  guard. 

And  much  to  his  own  relief,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  was  removed. 

"Your  first  accusation  foils  to  the 
ground,  my  lords,"  said  Seymour  trium- 
phantly. "  And  I  doubt  not  all  the  rest 
will  do  so." 

"Do  not  delude  yourself  with  any  such 
notion,    my    lord,''    said     Southampton. 
"  We  are  all  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Sir 
William  Sharington's  confession,  and   it 
is  suflicient  to  condemn  you.     But  your 
crimes  are  manifold  as  they  are  heinous. 
Thirty  six  articles  of  high  treason    and 
other   misdemeanors   against   the  crown 
will  be  exhibited  against  you.     You  are 
charged  with  using  all  your  natural  in- 
fluence   over    our    youthful    sovereign's 
mind  to  dissatisfy  him  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  get  the  control  of  affairs  into 
your  own  hands — with    corrupting    by 
bribes   certain   gentlemen  of  the   privy- 
chamber  and  others — with  promising  his 
majesty's    hand    in   marriage — with   en- 
deavoring to  obtain  possession  of  his  per- 
son, to  the  infinite  peril  of  the  realm — 
with  confederating  with  divers  disaffect- 
ed  noblemen    and  gentlemen — with   se- 
cretly  raising  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  and  providing  money  and  supplies 
for  that  force  for  one  month.     You  are 
also  cliarged  with  putting  your  castle  of 
Holt,  in  Denbighshire,  into  a  state  of  de- 
fense, with   providing  it  with  a  strong 
garrison  and  stores  of  war,  with  fortify- 
ing your  castle  of  Sudley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  with  possessing  yourself  of  the 
strong  and  dangerous  Isles  of  Scilly,  to 
which  you  purposed  to  retreat.     All  this 
you  have  done  with  the  design  of  excit- 
ing rebellion  and  causing  civil  war.     lu  ' 


addition  to  these  atrocious  crimes,  you 
are  charged  with  others  of  a  more  dis- 
honorable nature,  and  which  must  stamp 
your  name  with  perpetual  infamy.  Not 
only  are  you  taxed  with  inciting  and 
abetting  the  gigantic  frauds  perpetrated 
by  Sir  William  Sharington,  but  it  is  ob- 
jected against  you,  and  can  be  proved, 
that  you  have  abused  the  high  office  with 
which  you  have  been  intrusted  by  ex- 
torting money  from  merchantmen  under 
various  false  pleas  and  pretenses,  by 
seizing  upon  wrecks  and  refusing  restitu- 
tion to  the  rightful  owners,  and  by  con- 
spiring with  pirates  and  sharing  their 
plunder.  To  this  long  catalogue  of  of- 
fenses it  may  be  added  that  you  have  se- 
cretly attempted  to  obtain  the  hand  in 
marriage  of  his  majesty's  sister,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  second  inheritor  of  the 
crown,  well  knowing  that  such  marriage 
would  be  against  the  late  king's  will,  and 
could  not  be  contracted  without  consent 
of  the  council.  What  answer  make  you 
to  these  charges  ?" 

"I  deny  them  all,"  replied    Seymour 
boldly. 

"  Your  denial  will  avail  nothing.  We 
have  damnatory  proofs  against  you.  We 
have  the  statements  of  XJgo  Harrington, 
the  wretched  man  slain  by  you — the  de- 
positions of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset — of 
Fowler  of  the  privy-chamber — of  Honi- 
beak,  Blades,  and  other  pirates  with  whom 
you  have  conspired,  and  who  are  now 
lodged  in  the  Fleet — and  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth's  governess.  Mistress  Ashley. 
Of  the  long  list  of  offenses  with  which 
you  are  charged,  there  is  not  one  but  can 
be  proved." 

"  Still  I  repeat  my  emphatic  denial  of 
them  all,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  I  will  an- 
swer every  accusation  brought  against 
me,  but  not  here.  I  demand  an  open 
trial,  and,  in  justice,  you  can  not  re- 
fuse it." 

"  Crimes  of  such  magnitude  as  yours 
can  not  be  publicly  discussed  with  safety 
to  the  state,"  rejoined  Sputhampton. 
"Following  the  precedents  afforded  in 
such  cases  during  the  late  reign,  a  bill  of 
attainder  will  be  brought  against  you." 

"  In  other  words,  you  mean  to  destroy 
me,"  interrupted  Seymour.  "  I  am  to  be 
condemned  unheard.  Finish  this  mock- 
ery of  justice,  and  sentence  me  at  onee  to 
the  block." 

"  If  you  are  convicted  of  your  crimes, 
my  lord,  your  sentence  will  follow  quickly 
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enongh,"  observed   Warwick  —  "  more 
qaickly,  perchance,  than  you  may  desire. 
the  articles  of  treason  objected  against 
fon  riiall  be  left  with  you,  and  you  can 
tnswer  them  as  you  sec  fit.     Tliis  is  all 
the  grace  we  deign  to  confer.     We  are 
satisfied  of  your  guilt,  and  your  bold  de- 
nial of  the  charges  docs  not  shake  our 
conviction.   Ever  since  your  royal  nephew 
came  to  the  throne  you  have  been  plot- 
ling  and  contriving  for  increase  of  power, 
and  if  heaven  had  not  thwarted  them,  in- 
finite danger  to  the  King's  person,  and 
sabversion  of  the  w^hole  state  of  the  realm, 
might  have  followed  your  traitorous  de- 
signs.   We  can  hold  out  no  hope  to  you. 
Ii^majesty  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  have  been  proved  against 
fon,aod  you  will  meet  a  traitor's  doom." 
*'I   will    meet    my   death   resolutely, 
come  how  or  when   it   may,"   rejoined 
Seymour.     "  I  spared  your  life,  my  lord 
of  Warwick,  when  you  were  in  my  power, 

and  it  is  thus  you  requite  me.    Your  aim 

18  to  destroy  me.     But  you  will  fail.     Tlie 

King  will  not  see  me  perish." 
"The  Bjng  can  not  pardon  a  convicted 

traitor,"  said   Warwick.     "  Once    more, 

do  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to  answer 

our  interrogations?" 
"Resolutely,"  said  Seymour. 
"Then  the   examination   need  be   no 

farther    continued,"   pursued    Warwick. 

"Let  the  prisoner  be  removed.  Sir  John." 
On  this  the  Admiral  was  withdrawn, 

aod  taken  back  to  the  Bowyer  Tower. 


ir. 


IT  WBOn  AID  TBI  AOHIRAL  8RKT  A  LSTTBB  TO    THI  PRIXCKSS 

BUZABbTH. 

Three  days  after  the  examination  just 
described,  Seymour  was  visited  in  his  cell 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  some  others 
of  the  council,  who  came  to  receive  his 
answers  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
He  had  cautiously  limited  himself,  it  ap- 
peared, to  a  fiiW  brief  rejoinders,  explana- 
tory of  his  motives  for  supplying  the 
King  with  money,  and  bestowing  presents 
upon  Fowler  and  other  grooms  of  the 
chamber.  To  the  more  serious  charges  a 
simple  and  emphatic  denial  was  all  he 
deigned  to  return. 

Throughout  this  second  interview,  Sey- 
mour conducted  himself  with  the  same 
spirit  and  determination  which  he  had 
hieretofore  evinced.  No  menaces  could 
shake   him.      Peremptorily    refusing   to 
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answer  the  articles  in  detail,  and  object- 
ing even  to  sign  the  short  rejoinders  he 
had  made,  he  persisted  in  his  demand  for 
an  open  trial,  and  inveighed  against  the 
secret  and  inquisitorial  examinations  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  declaring 
that  he  would  answer  no  more  interro<ra- 
tions.  Thereui)on,  Warwick  and  the 
others  left  him. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  brought  into  the  House  ol|  Lords,  and 
passed  without  delay.  When  transmitted 
to  the  Commons,  it  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  at  first,  but  this  was  overruled 
by  the  Lord  Protector's  influence,  and 
the  bill  likewise  passed  the  Lower  House. 
But  not  without  considerable  persuasion 
from  the  council,  in  which  even  Cranmer 
joined,  was  the  royal  assent  obtahied. 
This  was  given  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
1549. 

Seymour  had  been  now  nearly  two 
months  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Though 
his  fortitude  remained  unshaken,  his  proud 
and  impatient  spirit  chafed  sorely  against 
his  confinement.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
see  him  unless  with  a  written  order  from 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  then 
only  in  the  j)resence  of  the  jailer.  Ap- 
prehensions being  entertained  lest  he 
might  find  means  of  secretly  conveying  a 
letter  to  his  royal  nephew,  the  writing 
materials  which  had  been  left  with  him, 
when  it  was  hoped  he  might  answer  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  were  removed. 
Xo  entreaties  or  promises  could  prevail 
on  Tombs  to  supply  him  with  them  again. 

Cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
outer  world ;  deprived  of  all  books,  save 
a  few  godly  tracts  left  with  him  by  Lati- 
mer, by  whom  he  was  occasionally  visit- 
ed, and  who  pronounced  him  in  a  most 
sinful,  hardened,  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion ;  devoured  by  ambition ;  tormented 
by  an  incurable  passion  ;  the  Admiral,  it 
will  easily  be  imagined,  passed  his  time 
wretchedly  enougji.  Still,  he  was  true  to 
himself;  still,  he  continued  haughty  and 
unyielding. 

On  the  night  of  that  unlucky  day  when 
the  bill  of  attainder  received  the  roval  as- 
sent,  of  which  circumstance  he  was  in- 
formed by  Tomb«»,  he  remained  seated  be- 
side his  table  to  a  late  hour,  with  his  face 
covered  by  his  hands. 

All  at  once  a  noise,  proceeding,  as  it 
seemed,  from  a  loophole  some  feet  from 
the  ground,  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and   to    his   great   astonishment   he   be- 
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held,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  iron  lamp 
illumining  the  cell,  a  diminutive  figure 
standing  within  the  aperture.  While  he 
was  staring  at  this  apparition,  the  little 
personage  called  out : 

"'Tis  I,  my  lord — Xit,  his  majesty's 
somewhile  dwarf.  Aid  me  to  descend,  I 
beseech  you.  An  I  leap  I  shall  break  my 
ueck,  and  that  is  not  a  death  I  desiderate." 

On  this  Seymour  advanced  toward  the 
aperture,  and  catching  the  dwarf,  who 
sprang  toward  him,  in  his  arms,  set  him 
on  the  ground. 

"  What  brings  thee  here  ?"  said  the 
Admiral.  '*  Know'st  thou  not  it  is  as 
much  as  thy  life  is  worth  to  vitiit  me  thus 
privily  ?'* 

"I  know  that  right  well,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Xit ;  "  and  I  have  adventured  my 
life  to  serve  you.  Your  generosity  to- 
ward me  demanded  a  return,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  prove  my  gratitude.  Having 
been  discharged  from  my  post  near  his 
majesty  by  the  Lord  Protector,  because 
he  found  out  that  I  had  conveyed  mes- 
sages to  your  lordship,  I  have  once  more 
become  an  inmate  of  the  Tower,  and  now 
lodge  with  the  three  giant  warders.  It 
was  by  the  aid  of  Og,  the  elder  of  the 
brethren,  that  I  obtained  admission  to 
your  cell.  He  placed  me  on  his  shoul- 
ders, whence  I  clambered  to  yon  loophole ; 
and  though  it  was  no  easy  matter,  even 
for  one  of  my  slender  proportions,  I  con- 
trived to  squeeze  myself  through  the  bars. 
Og  is  standing  outside  to  aid  me  on  my 
return." 

"  I  owe  thee  much  for  thy  fidelity,"  re- 
plied Seymour,  greatly  touched  by  the 
dwarfs  devotion.  "  Of  all  who  have 
profited  by  my  bounty,  thou  art  the  only 
one  who  has  exhibited  gratitude.  But 
how  dost  thou  propose  to  aid  me  ?" 

"I  thought  your  lordship  might  desire 
to  have  some  letter  or  message  conveyed 
for  you,  and  as  I  knew  Master  Tombs 
would  neither  do  vour  will,  nor  allow  it 


to  be  done,  I  have  come  thus  privily  to 
offer  myself  as  your  messenger." 

"  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee,"  said 
Seymour.  "I  have  not  the  means  of 
writing  a  letter,  or  I  would  confide  one 
to  thee.  My  tablets  are  left  me,  but  I 
have  neither  pen  nor  pencil." 

"That  is  most  unlucky,"  said  Xit. 
"  But  I  will  come  again — and  better  pro- 
vided !" 

"  Stay  !"  cried  Seymour ;  "  a  plan  oc- 
curs to  me.  This  point  shall  answer  my 
purpose." 

And  plucking  a  sharp  aglet  from  his 
dress,  he  punctured  his  arm  with  it,  and 
proceeded  to  trace  a  few  passionate  words 
with  his  blood  on  a  leaf  of  the  tablets. 

This  done,  he  closed  the  book,  tied  it 
with  a  ribbon,  and  gave  it  to  Xit. 

"  Deliver  this,  I  pray  thee,  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "  Guard  it 
as  thy  life.  Hast  thou  any  knowledge 
where  her  highness  now  is?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  she  is  at  Shene," 
replied  Xit.  "  If  so,  I  will  engage  that 
your  lordship's  missive  shall  be  delivered 
into  her  own  hands  to-morrow  morning." 
.  "  Thou  wilt  do  me  the  greatest  possi- 
ble service,"  cried  the  Admiral.  *'  What- 
ever betide,  let  me  see  thee  again  on  the 
morning  of  my  execution.  I  may  have 
another  letter  or  message  for  thee." 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Xit. 

Seymour  was  about  to  tear  some  orna- 
ment from  his  attire  in  order  to  reward 
his  little  envoy,  when  Xit  stopped  him, 
saying  he  would  accept  nothing  till  he  had 
executed  his  mission. 

"I  must  now  entreat  your  lordship's 
aidto  reach  the  loophole,"  he  said. 

On  this,  Seymour  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  and  the  ascent  was  quickly  and 
safely  accomplished. 

This  done,  Xit  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart  in  token  of  devotion,  and  disap- 
peared. 
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From    the    Leisure    Hour, 


SHAH       ABBAS       THE       GREAT. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SEVENTH  KIXG  OF  PERSIA. 


As  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  was  one  day 

hontbg  in  the  mountains,  and  had  acci- 

deotally  got  somewhat  separated  from  his 

attendants,  he  came  suddenly  on  a  boy, 

who,  while  herding  his  goats,  was  playing 

very  sweetly  on  a  small  flute.    Tlie  Shah 

addressed  him,  and  the  boy,  who  had  no 

SQSpicion  of  the  hunter's  rank,  answered 

not  only  with  perfect  frankness,  but  great 

intdligence.     Very  soon,  however,  Iman 

KuK,  the  then  Khan  or  Governor  of  Shi- 

1^  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  the  Shah 

^aetily  gave  him  a  sign  as  he  approached, 

)^hich  imposed  silence  on  him  when  he 

Joined  his  royal  master,  who  continued  his 

Conversation  with  the  boy,  receiving  to 

ftll  his  interrogations  replies  so   replete 

^'ith  good  sense  and  propriety,  as  set  both 

listeners  in  no  small  wonderment. 

Afler  leaving  the  young  goatherd,  the 
Iving  asked  the  Governor  what  he  thought 
of  the  little  rustic ;  and  the  Khan,  who  was 
^  man  of  much  penetration,  replied  that  he 
tlioaght,  if  the  boy  were  taught  to  read 
Qnd  .wnte,  he  was  likely  to  make  a  most 
Useful  servant  for  his  Majesty. 

Shah  Abbas  gave  in  to  the  proposal  at 
Once,  and  settled  the  matter  by  commit- 
ting the  future  training  of  the  young 
herdsman  to  the  Khan  himself,  who  forth- 
with (having  without  difficulty  obtained 
possession  of  the  boy's  person)  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  that  with  such  happy 
success  that  the  Khan  was  able,  in  a  few 
years,  to  employ  his  protege  in  various 
subordinate  offices  within  his  province,  and 
having  thus  tested  his  ability,  felt  safe  in 
recommending  him  to  his  sovereign  for 
.  higher  employment. 

The  Shah,  delighted  with  the  metamor- 
phosis of  a  herd-boy  into  an  able  official, 
more  especially  as  he  could  take  to  him- 
self the  credit  of  having  first  suspected  the 
value  of  the  uncut  diamond,  called  him  to 
court,  and  soon  felt  such  confidence  in  him 
as  to  bestow  on  him  the  flattering  appoint- 
ment of  Nazar,  or  Master  of  the  House- 


hold, installing  him  at  the  same  time  among 
the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  Mohammed  Ali  I3ey. 

The  new*  Nazar  was  neither  puffisd  up 
by  the  suddenness  of  his  good  fortune, 
nor  blinded  by  the  greatness  of  his  ele- 
vation, but  conducted  himself  with  such 
watchful  zeal  and  incorruptible  fidelity  in 
his  master's  service,  as  to  gain  his  fullest 
confidence  ;  as  the  highest  proof  of  which, 
the  King  sent  him,  on  two  several  and 
very  critical  occasions,  as  ambassador  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  each  time  had  the 
utmost  reason  to  be  satisfied,  not  only 
with  the  faithfulness,  but  with  the  pru- 
dence of  his  behavior. 

Kut  the  court  of  Persia  was  not  then, 
and  probably  is  not  now,  more  free  than 
other  courts  from  the  baneful  influence 
of  that  envious  rancor  which  watches  for 
any  crevice  into  which  the  wedge  of  cal- 
umny can  be  thrust,  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  a  royal  favorite;  and  the 
very  conscientiousness  with  which  the  Na- 
zar devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, and  the  exactitude  and  economy  with 
which  he  regulated  and  stewardcd  the 
estates  and  revenues  committed  to  his 
management,  created  him  enemies  among 
the  most  influential  persons  of  the  court, 
more  particularly  the  eunuchs,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  whose 
extravagant  wishes  and  boundless  ex- 
penditure he  unhesitatingly  opposed,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could,  remorselessly  re- 
strained. 

With  this  self-mterestedly  hostile  party 
several  ministers  and  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom associated  themselves,  for  political 
purposes,  and  strove,  all  in  vair,  to  their 
bitter  disappointment,  to  injure  the  honor- 
able and  justly  honored  man  in  the  opinion 
of  Abbas  the  Great. 

But  what  they  filled  to  accomplish  with 
that  wise  and  experienced  monarch,  they 
anticipated  attaining,  with  less  difficulty, 
from  his  thoughtless  and  in  every  respect 
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inferior  successor,  his  grandson,  Mirza 
Shah  Isafi.  Yet,  with  even  him  ihey 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  reckoned 
without  their  host  ;  for  although  one 
after  another  threw  in  a  disparaging 
word  aijainst  the  Nazar,  and  insidiouslv 
tried  to  infuse  suspicions  of  his  rectitude 
into  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch,  he 
made  as  though  he  heard  them  not,  till  all 
at  once  there  occurred  what  seemed  to 
tlie  cabal  the  lonij-wished  for  favorable 
opportunity  for  eftecting  the  obnoxious 
one's  overthrow,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  it  on  the  instant. 

The  King  was  one  day  amusing  him- 
self with  the  examination  of  his  collection 
of  costly  sabers  and  daggers  of  various 
shapes,  the  hilts  of  which  were  all,  more 
or  less,  richly  set  with  jewels  of  great 
value,  when  one  of  his  chamberlains  ask- 
ed, as  if  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  if 
his  Majesty  would  not  cause  to  be  fetch- 
ed from  his  royal  treasury  that  specially 
costly  and  indeed  unique  saber  which  had 
been  given  to  his  illustrious  grandfather. 
Shah  Abbas,  by  the  Grand  Sultan,  and 
which,  being  closely  studded  with  jewels 
of  priceless  worth,  was  reported  not  to 
have  its  equal  upon  earth,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence always  deposited  for  safety  with- 
in the  locked  recesses  of  the  royal  treasure- 
house. 

The  Shah's  curiosity  being  strongly 
excited  by  this  glowing  description,  (and 
the  more  so,  because  he  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  seen  this  renowned 
saber,  even  on  occasions  when  his  grand- 
father's jeweled  pomp  was  wont  to  be 
displayed  before  the  eyes  of  strangers,) 
dispatched  a  messenger  instantly  to  the 
Nazar,  (who,  be  it  remembered,  was  also 
keeper  of  the  crown  jewels,)  to  desire  the 
Sultan's  splendid  gift  might  forthwith  be 
sent  to  him.  The  Nazar,  although  he  at 
once  declared  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
saber,  commenced  an  immediate  search 
through  all  the  various  repositories  of  the 
treasure-house,  but  without  success  ;  and 
the  Shah's  messenger  returned  with  this 
unsatisfactory  answer. 

The  wily  chamberlain,  after  expressing 
great  surprise  and  disappointment,  sug- 
gested that  the  book  in  which  all  foreign 
presents  were  registered  might  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter.  The  Shah  command- 
ed it  to  be  brought,  and  sure  enough 
there  stood  a  full  description  of  the  jew- 
eled saber,  duly  registered  on  being  de- 
posited in  the  royal  treasury. 


'  Now  the  facts  of  the  case  fully  explana- 
tory of  the  apparent  mystery,  and  which 
were  perfectly  well  known  to  several  of 
the  calumniators,  though  not  to  the  young 
chamberlain,  whom  they  put  forward  ou 
the  occasion,  were  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Nazar's  declaration  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  saber  now  sought  for.  He  never 
could  have  seen  it,  inasmuch  as,  before 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Nazar, 
Shah  Abbas  had  caused  all  the  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  the  hilt  of  massive  gold, 
to  be  removed  from  the  Sultan's  gift,  and 
formed  into  a  jewel  of  his  own  device, 
which,  from  its  high  worth  and  rare 
beauty,  constituted  in  fact  the  greatest 
ornament  of  the  jiresent  jewel-chamber. 
But  unfortunately,  at  the  lime  when  this 
alteration  was  made,  it  had  been  neglect- 
ed to  be  noted  in  the  registry,  in  which 
the  jeweled  saber  still  figured,  as  before 
its  spoliation  ;  and  this  fact,  too,  was  well 
known  to  more  than  one  of  the  plotters, 
and  formed  in  their  minds  full  security 
against  detection. 

The  -nialicious  enviers  were  therefore 
now  at  the  summit  of  their  wishes  ;  and 
when  the  Shah,  whose  curiosity  they  had 
purposely  excited  to  the  highest  pitch, 
naturally  felt  not  only  disappointment  but 
displeasure  at  the  Nazar's  declaration  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  saber,  contradicted 
as  that  was  in  distinct  terms  by  the  regis- 
try he  himself  ought  to  have  examined 
when  he  entered  on  office,  a  wide  door 
was  opened  for  all  imaginable  insinuations 
and  accusations  against  the  apparently 
fulling  fixvorite.  They  accordingly  has- 
tened to  inform  their  lord  that  the  whole 
country  had  long  been  amazed  by  the 
immense  expenditure  in  which  the  Nazar 
indulged.  He  had,  they  said,  erected 
caravansaries  for  the  reception  of  pil- 
grims, at  his  own  cost  ;  he  had  built 
bridges  and  dykes  for  the  improvement 
and  security  of  the  public  roads  ;  and, 
lastly,  had  erected  for  himself  so  magnifi 
cent  a  house,  or  rather  palace,  that  it  wei*e 
worth  even  his  Mnjesty's  while  to  look 
through  it :  and  whence,  asked  they  then, 
could  any  private  individual  procure  means 
adequate  to  all  these  great  undertakings, 
unless  by  helping  himself  from  the  royal 
treasury  ?  It  was  therefore,  they  con- 
cluded, felt  by  them  all  as  their  bounden 
duty  to  counsel  his  Majesty  to  call  the 
Nazar  to  a  strict  account  ;  and  if  he  could 
prove  his  innocence,  who  would  be  so  hap- 
py as  they  ? 
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In  the  midst  of  these  calumniatory 
tirades,  a  messenger  arnved  from  the 
Ntcar,  soliciting  an  aadience.  It  was 
gnnted ;  but  how  different  was  the  re- 
ception which  Mohammed  Bey  met  from 
the  King,  to  any  he  had  ever  before  ex- 
perienced in  that  court !  With  impatient 
geitore  and  wrathful  tone,  the  monarch 
ealied  on  the  Nazar  to  ^'scc  to  it  that 
tlie  missing  saber  was  forthcoming  ;^'  and 
added,  which  he  intended  as  an  alarming 
threat,  that  fifteen  days  would  be  grant- 
ed him  to  arrange  his  accounts,  after  the 
IqMe  of  which  time  the  King  himself 
wonld  institute  a  search  through  every 
nook  of  the  treasure-house,  and  compare 
ita  oontents,  article  by  article,  with  the 
i^try  he  now  held  in  his  hand. 

The  Nazar,  whoso  conscience  spoke 
klm  free  of  ever  having  wronged  his 
nqral  master  to  the  value  of  a  farthing, 
Ettened  to  those  angry  words  with  per- 
ftet  composure,  and  then  said  in  a  calmly 
ittpectful  tone  :  ^^  I  have  but  one  boon 
to  implore  from  your  gracious  Majesty 
ind  that  is,  that  the  examination  of  the 
treasury  and  its  comparison  with  the  re- 

S*  try  may  not  bo  delayed  for  fifteen  days, 
t  take  place  to  morrow  morning." 

The  Shah  was  startled,  and  a  feeling  of 
pity  for  an  old  servant  impelled  him  to 
counsel  the  Nazar  to  bethink  himself  well 
before  he  rejected  the  time  offered  for  the 
due  arrangement  of  his  charge.  Moham- 
mad Bey,  however,  remained  firm  in  his 
request  for  an  immediate  examination, 
ind,  in  accordance  therewith,  it  began  on 
the  following  morning. 

Every  thing  was  found  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  and  article  after  article  pro- 
daced,  as  they  stood  on  the  register  ;  not 
i  tittle  was  wanting,  save  the  jeweled 
laber.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
fcand  in  the  treasury  a  most  remarkable 
ornament,  compounded  of  the  purest  gold, 
and  blazing  with  the  largest  and  rarest 
jewels,  of  which  no  mention  whatever 
ootdd  be  found  in  the  registry ;  further- 
more, a  richly  damascened  blade,  with  a 
plain,  unpretending,  soldier-like  hilt :  of 
thia,  too,  no  note  was  taken  in  the  regis- 
ter, 

■  The  richly  jeweled  ornament  naturally 
jBxed  the  admiring  attention  of  the  Shah ; 
and  as  no  one  present  confessed  to  any 
knowledge  of  its  history,  the  court  gold- 
gmith  was  summoned  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence, and  he  deposed  to  having  been  em- 
ployed by  his  late  Majesty  Shah  Abbas,  to 


remove  the  jewels  and  ffolden  hilt  from 
the  sultan's  present,  and  to  form  them 
into  this  ornament,  of  which  the  Shah  him- 
self gave  him  the  drawing;  the  damas- 
cened blade,  however,  he  had  been  desired 
to  finish  with  a  plain  useful  hilt,  as  the 
Shah  valued  the  blade  more  than  the  set- 
ting. It  was  the  saber  he. now  saw  on 
the  table. 

The  calumniators  changed  color,  but 
kept  silence,  thankful  that  no  human  tes- 
timony could  be  borne  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  fact  now  disclosed.  Silently,  too, 
did  the  Shah  law  down  the  registry  and 
withdraw  from  the  treasure-chamber,  in 
order  to  pay  the  visit  to  the  Nazar's  house, 
which  he  had  announced  would  take  place 
immediately  after  the  treasury  scrutiny, 
not  without  anticipated  confirmation  there 
of  all  the  peculations  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  in  the  treasury. 

The  King  and  his  suite  entered  the  Na- 
zar's dwelling ;  according  to  oriental  cus- 
tom, the  exalted  guest  must  receive  a 
present  from  his  host.  That  presented  by 
the  Nazar  was  small  in  value,  yet  "  as  cost- 
ly," he  remarked,  on  banding  it  to  the 
monarch,  "  as  a  poor  private  man  could 
afford  ;"  and  poor  indeed,  compared  with 
its  tasteful  and  elegant  architecture,  were 
the  internal  decorations  of  that  so  much 
vaunted  mansion.  No  costly  carpets ; 
no  rich  hangings ;  no  divans  covered  with 
gold  -  enwoven  brocades,  such  as  were 
wont  to  adorn  the  houses  of  nobles  simi- 
lar in  rank,  were  there  to  be  found.  All 
was  clean,  comfortable,  well  kept,  and  in 
perfectly  good  taste,  but  all  as  simple  as 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  houses  of  citi- 
zens of  the  middle  class.  Instead  of  chan- 
deliers of  rich  Venetian  glass,  or  of  rock 
crystal,  nothing  but  cheap  Persian  lamps ; 
and  in  place  of  cups  and  bowls  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  Japanese  porcelain,  their  humble 
representatives  in  brass,  copper,  or  com- 
mon pottery,  alone  met  the  eye. 

In  his  progress  through  the  various 
halls  and  chambers,  the  Shah  had  travers- 
ed a  corridor,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
door  secured  by  three  iron  chains ;  and  al- 
though, on  his  first  passing  along  this  cor- 
ridor, the  Shah  had  given  no  heed  to  this 
carefully-barricaded  entrance,  yet,  on  his 
return,  one  of  his  attendants  was  on  the 
alert  to  draw  the  monarch's  attention  to 
it.  And,  with  reawakened,  probably  sus- 
picious, curiosity,  the  Shah  asked  Moham- 
ed  Bey  what  was  therein  guarded  with 
such  peculiar  care. 
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"  High  and  mighty  King,"  replied  the 
Nazar, "  all  that  your  Majesty  hath  hither- 
to beheld,  whether  in  the  treasure-cham- 
ber, or  within  these  walls,  is  not  mine,  but 
merely  possessions  committed  to  my  stew- 
ardship, by  the  favor  of  my  sovereign ; 
but  tljat  which  is  hoarded  up  in  this  small 
carefully-secured  chamber  is  truly  my  own, 
and  I  confide  in  your  Majesty's  justice  and 
rectitude  that  it  will  never  be  wrenched 
from  me." 

The  Shah's  curiosity,  still  more  highly 
stimulated  by  this  mysterious  speech,  im- 
pelled him  to  express  an  ardent  desire  to 
see  the  treasures  of  his  treasury,  and  by 
Mohammed  Bey's  command  the  chains 
were  loosed  and  the  chamber  thrown 
open.  The  Shah  eagerly  entered  a  room, 
jn  which  neither  carpet,  divan,  nor  furni- 
ture of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Into 
the  naked  whitewashed  wall  some  iron 
nails  had  been  driven,  and  across  two  of 
these  rude  supporters  was  slung  a  shep- 
herd's crook ;  from  another  hung  a  wal- 
let, from  another  a  flute  ;  while  from  two 
others  depended  the  leathern  water-flask 
and  the  coarse  habilments  of  a  mountain 
goatherd.  "All  these,"  exclaimed  the 
Xazar,  "  were  my  own  honestly  and  hard- 
earned  possessions,  when  Shah  x\bba3  the 
Great,  your  Majesty's  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, found  me  with   my  goats.     The 


great  abbas  lefl  me  in  quiet  possession  of 
my  own,  and  I  cherish  the  conviction  that 
his  potent  grandson  will  not  deprive  me 
of  them.  But  I  have  yet  another  boon 
to  crave  of  ray  gracious  king  and  mas- 
ter, and  that  is,  the  permission  to  lay  aside 
this  heavy  robe  of  Nazar,  and  to  resume 
my  light  herdsman's  garb,  to  hang  my 
wallet  and  leathern  flask  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and,  grasping  staff*  and  flute,  set  out 
once  more  for  my  unenvied,  unmolested, 
and  still  dearly-loved  mountains." 

The  youthful  monarch,  deeply  moved 
by  all  these  incontestable  proofs  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  so  hardly  used  and  ma- 
lignantly aspersed  servant,  drew  off*,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  his  own  royal  robe, 
and  motioned  one  of  his  nobles  to  invest 
the  Nazar  with  it,  that  being  the  highest 
honor  which  a  Persian  monarch  can  be- 
stow. 

The  caluminators  of  such  severely  test- 
ed and  sterling  worth  were  justly  visited 
by  the  well-merited  wrath  and  abiding 
disfavor  of  the  King ;  while  Mohammed 
Bey,  who  showed  himself  invariably  as 
the  protector  of  the  injured  and  the  op- 
pressed, remained  to  his  dying  hour  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  dignities  and  hon- 
ors, the  confidence  of  iiis  prince,  and  the 
love  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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A  BLUE-BELL  on  her  baby  lap  I  threw, 

When  first  we  were  together, 
Couched  on   the  fragrant    meadow  where    it 
grew — 
That  showery,  sunbright  weather  I 
All  April  in  the  skies, 
May  gleaming  through  her  eyes : 
Sweet  birds  singing, 
Blossoms  springiDg — 
Buds  upon  the  heather ! 

• 

A  purpling  rose  I  placed  within  her  hand — 
That  young  life's  summer  token ! — 

Her  girlish  soul  my  soul  could  understand — 
The  maiden  spell  was  broken  I 


Soft  love-light  on  her  face 

Revealed  its  dimpling  grace : 

Warm  heart-flushes 

In  her  blushes 

Told  the  words  just  spokon. 

A  waxen -white  camellia  on  her  breast — 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  I 
My  love  laid  down  where  calm  she  lay  at  rest 
'Twas  in  the  bleak  December  : 

Dead,  dead  her  heart's  love-fire— 

Mine  only  may  expire 

In  death*8  sleeping : 

Life-long  weeping 

Shall  not  quench  its  ember. 
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SUBMARINE      TELEGRAPHS. 


Thkbe  have  been  three  marked  events 
in  the  engineering  world  during  the  last 
"two  generations :  Watt's  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  gave  ])Ower ;  the 
introdaction  of  railways,  which  supplied 
locomotion  ;  and  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
trio  telegraph,  which,  as  an  instantaneous 
mgent  for  transmitting  thought,  is  fully  as 
important  as  either  of  the  others.* 

The  commercial  application  of  the  first 
two  discoveries  has  been  vigorous  and 
fairly  successful,  but  the  last  invention, 
especially  in  its  connection  with  subma- 
rine projects,  has  been  particularly  unfor- 
tunate.    Out  of  nine  thousand  miles  of 
ivire  laid  down  in  diifercnt  parts  of  the 
world,  only  three  thousand  miles,  or  one 
third,  can  now  be  reported  as  in  tolerable 
working  order,  the  remainder  being  an 
utter  failure  and  loss  —  money   thrown 
into  the  sea.     One  of  the  princij)al  causes 
of  this  failure  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
cables  have  never  been  thoroughly  tested 
under  water  until  they  were  deposited  in 
the  ocean.     "When  the  Red  Sea  telegraph 
was  laid,  it  proved,  like  most  lines  just 
completed,  very  successful.    It  was  stated 
to  have  been  worked  from  Alexandria  to 
Aden,  at  the  rate  of  ten  words  per  min- 
ute, with  double  relay  stations  at  Kossiar 
and  Suakin.    There  were  a  few  embryo 
faults,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  might  have 
been  worked  successfully  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  if  a  permanent  system  of  daily 
tests,  and  of  timely  repairs,  had  been  es- 
tablished.    The  excessive  tropical   heat, 
and  the  eifect  of  the  metallic  veins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  conspired  to  destroy 
this  line.    The  sections  of  the  cable — six 
in  number — lasted  altogether  nine  months 
before  the  first  fault  occurred,  and  only 
gave  way  the  day  before  the  Indian  ex- 
tension was  completed. 

The  bad  business  organization  of  the 
Red  Sea  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  At- 


•  The  paper  is  cliiefly  condensed  from  an  able 
Bummary  by  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  privately  printed,  of 
a  recent  long  and  im])ortant  discus^aon  ut  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers. 


lantic  Telegraph  Company,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrible  waste  of  capital 
in  these  enterprises.  The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph swallowed  up  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  and  mainly,  perhaps, 
because  the  scientific  details  of  the  scheme 
were  arranged  before  anything  was  prac- 
tically known  about  deep-sea  cables.  The 
contracts  were  hastily  let,  no  time  was 
given  for  the  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
periments, and  the  laying  down  was  hur- 
ried on  with  the  most  disastrous  results. 
The  Red  Sea  Cable,  the  last  and  most 
gigantic  on  the  list  of  failures,  has  not  en- 
tirely broken  down  commercially,  simply 
because  a  government  guarantee  was  ob- 
tained before  the  enterprise  was  launched. 
A  capital  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  has  been  thrown  into  the  sea ;  but 
the  country,  through  its  ministers,  has  un- 
dertaken to  help  the  shareholders  out  of 
their  loss,  by  paying  them  an  annual  div- 
idend at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  for  fifty  years.  This  dividend,  sup- 
plied by  the  national  taxes,  amounts  to 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  will  eventually  reach  nearly  two  mil- 
lions sterling.  This  waste  of  public 
money  had  its  origin  in  causes  entirely 
apart  from  scientific  difficulties.  After 
the  "  concession  " — the  firman  from  the 
Turkish  government — had  been  purchas- 
ed from  the  i)rojector,  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  a  ccmiplication  of  arrangements, 
the  directors  had  also  acquired  an  engi- 
neer and  a  contractor ;  that  practically, 
the  form  of  cable  was  decided  upon,  and 
that  little  remained  for  the  Board  to  do 
but  to  pay.  Although,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Stanley,  the  specimen  of  the  pro- 
posed Red  Se.i  cable  had  been  submitted 
to  several  scientific  authorities,  this  had 
not  been  done  until  the  form  had  been  so 
far  decided  ujion  that  it  had  become  a 
foregone  conclusion,  as  the  contract  for 
its  manufacture  had  been  entered  into. 
The  contract  was  wrong  in  principle,  as 
it  was  taken  for  a  lump  sum,  thereby  of- 
fering a  ])remium  upon  saving  some  part 
of  the  slack  or  suq)lus  cable. 
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The  laying  of  cables  tight  or  slack  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  failure  or 
success.  The  Channel  Islands  cable  was 
laid  with  such  an  amount  of  tension,  that 
it  was  necessarily  subject  to  abrasion,  and 
when  its  strength  was  reduced  by  some 
of  the  wires  being  chafed,  the  cable  was 
readily  broken  asunder,  This  fjict  seems 
to  show  that,  in  shallow  water,  cables 
should  be  laid  as  slack  as  possible,  consis- 
tent M'ith  avoiding  "kinks"  or  tangles. 
The  failure  of  submarine  cables  in  shallow 
water  does  not  appear  to  be  due  so  much 
to  inherent  defects  in  the  cables  them- 
selves, as  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Although  the  Port  Patrick 
and  Donaghadee  cable,  which  has  been 
submerged  eight  years,  has  never  been 
damaged,  yet  the  Dover  and  Calais,  the 
Dover  and  Ostend,  and  other  cables  equal- 
ly strong,  have  been  broken.  Then  again, 
although  the  cable  connecting  Jersey  with 
Pirhou,  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  was 
laid  in  the  latter  part  of  1859,  has  remain- 
ed in  good  working  order,  while  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  cable  has  been  broken  in  five 
or  six  places  in  the  same  time,  yet  a  simi- 
lar description  of  cable,  five  or  six  miles 
in  length,  laid  off  Alderney,  when  taken 
up  a  short  time  ago,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  Again,  although  the 
Hai^ue  cables  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  a  similar  cable,  laid  in  1857  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  has  remained  in 
good  working  order.  The  decay  of  ca- 
bles from  corrosion  is  chiefly  due  to  three 
causes :  first,  to  sitnple  oxydation  from 
water  running  over  the  cable ;  second,  to 
the  cable  lying  on  a  metallic  surface ;  and 
third,  to  the  formation  of  vegetation  upon 
the  cable.  These  things  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  necessity  of  having  the  bot- 
tom of  the  seas  surrounding  these  islands 
as  carefully  depicted  as  the  surface  of  the 
land  is  on  geological  maps ;  and  such 
elaborate  surveys  of  the  sea-bottom  can 
only  be  accurately  made  by  the  hydogra- 
phers  acting  under  and  for  the  Board  of 
Admiralty. 

In  selecting  a  route  for  submarine  tel- 
egraph lines,  it  is  now  thought  that  deep 
water  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, even  if  a  considerable  detour  has  to 
be  made.  In  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
fathoms,  a  cable  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
attrition,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  be  injur- 
ed as  when  laid  at  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  fathoms  ;  whilst  it 
can  be  repaired  almost  as  if  it  lay  in  water 


thirty  or  forty  fathoms  deep.  The  nature 
of  the  bottom  is  most  important,  as  where 
rough  ground  and  rocks  exist,  the  cable 
can  not  be  grappled.  To  ascertain  this 
correctly,  the  use  of  the  sounding  lead 
alone  is  not  sufficient ;  a  mush-room  an- 
chor, which  would  bring  up  a  bucketfil 
of  the  surface  material,  and  occasionally 
deep-pronged  grapnels,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  and  main- 
tenance of  shoal-water  cables,  there  seem 
to  be  two  schools  of  engineers,  one  adopt- 
ing comparatively  light  cables,  the  other 
laying  them  as  heavy  as  possible.  The 
earliest  submarine  cables  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  Dover  and  Ostend,  the  Mag- 
netic Company's  lines  to  Ireland,  as  well 
as  several  others,  were  all  strong  cables, 
containing  several  conducting  wires,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  serving  of  hemp,  and 
having  over  all  massive  iron  wires  of  large 
gauge.  These  have  been  singularly  for- 
tunate. Some 'of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
been  injured  by  ships'  anchors,  but  such 
accidents  are  rare,  and  the  cables  have 
never  suffered  from  "  abrasion,"  or  from 
being  "  washed  away  by  the  sea  " — causes 
which  seem  to  have  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Channel  Islands  telegraph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  system  of  laying  light  ca- 
bles in  shoal  water  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  in  theii 
lines  from  Orfordness  to  the  Hague, 
where,  instead  of  laying  one  strong  heavy 
iron  cable,  four  comparatively  light  ca- 
bles, each  with  one  conductor  only,  were 
laid  across  the  North  Sea,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  chances  were  against  all  the 
four  being  broken  at  the  same  time.  This 
experiment  was  also  adopted  by  the  same 
company  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead ; 
but,  judging  from  the  high  annual  cost 
for  repairs,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
cable  has  been  recently  laid  by  the  com- 
pany from  Dunwich  to  Zandvoort,  in  Hol- 
land, it  does  not  seem  to  have  proved 
satisfactory. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  ca- 
bles, it  is  considered  that  a  metallic  cov- 
ering must  be  adopted,  as  there  are  cases 
where  hemp-covered  cables  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  marine  animals. 
Iron  should  never  be  used  as  a  covering 
for  submarine  cables,  but  copper,  or  some 
other  metal  or  substance  that  will  not  oxy- 
dize,  and  will  receive  a  gradual  subma- 
rine deposit  of  a  calcareous  nature,  afford- 
ing a  permanent  protection  against  dam- 
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age  or  decay.  As  f;ir  as  experience  has 
shoiro,  it  appears  that  in  the  deep  ocean, 
searoely  more  than  the  insulating  cover- 
ing is  generally  required.  Gutta-percha 
-"the  usual  insulating  covering  used — has 
ie?eral  disadvantages.  It  is  readily  soften- 
ed by  heat,  is  liable  to  contain  cavities,  and 
is  cuemlcaUy  affecied  by  every  current 
that  passes  into  it.  India  rubber  possess- 
es a  much  higher  resistance  to  electricity, 
and  certain  compounds  of  that  material 
Bave  many  valuable  qualities  for  this 
work,  such  as  flexibility  and  elasticity. 
lu  durability,  of  course,  can  only  be  test- 
e4l  by  time. 

Improvements  are  evidently  wanted  in 
many  of  the  processes  of  telegraphic  man- 
Q&otare,  but  not  patents.  Patents  have 
proved  the  great  stumbling-blocks  of  tel- 
egraphy; for,  scarcely  is  the  ink  of  the 


agreement  for  the  purchase  of  one  patent 
dry,  before  another  is  offered  warranted 
to  supersede  all  that  has  been  previously 
accomplished. 

Few  if  any  of  the  submarine  telegraphs 
are  commercially  renumerative,  and  with 
the  failures  of  the  Atlantic  and  Red  Sea 
cables  as  precedents,  companies  will 
scarcely  be  found  to  embark  in  such  un- 
dertakings without  some  government  as- 
sistance. The  official  mistake  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Red  Sea  telegraph  is  not  like- 
ly to  encourage  the  government  or  the 
country;  and  although  the  means  of  com- 
municating instantaneously  with  distant 
nations  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  which  enlightened  science  has  yet 
to  give  us,  submarine  telegraphy  will 
probably  have  to  wait  some  years  before 
it  is  extended  further. 


Prom    Bentley's    Miscellany. 
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AocOBDiNG  to  our  usual  custom,  we 
proceed  to  analyze  the  German  Alma- 
nacs for  the  coming  year.  We  need  not 
now  discuss  their  specialities,  which,  we 
trust,  are  sufficiently  known  to  our  read- 
ers, but  we  may  observe  that  a  very  mark- 
ed change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  them.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Royal 
Statistical  Office  of  Berlin,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  renowned  meteorologist 
Professor  Dove,  has  made  a  dead  stand 
agaiDst  that  mass  of  absurdities  the 
Uentennial  KdUndar  in  which  all  the 
peasants  of  Germany  believe  as  in  their 
bibleJ  In  a  cleverly  written  and  sensible 
paper,  the  fallacies  of  astral  meteorology 
are  shown  up,  and  it  is  fully  proved  that 
the  planets  do  not  exercise  the  slightest 
iiifloence  on  the  weather.  This  paper 
nearly  all  the  popular  Almanacs  have  in- 
fierted,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  have  a 
freed  effect.  We  only  wish  some  sensi- 
ble corporation  in  this  country  would 
make  a  similar  onslaught  on  old  Moore's 


Almana^y  or  the  owner  be  compelled  to 
live  solely  on  his  own  pills. 

Another  encouraging  thing  with  the 
German  Almanacs  is,  that  they  have  de- 
cidedly grown  more  national  in  their  tone, 
and  the  cry  of  them  all  is  for  Germany 
unity.  William  of  Prussia  has  passed 
any  thing  but  a  rosy  time  of  it  with  the 
non-Prussian  press  since  his  visit  to  Com- 
piegne,  and  one  writer  in  the  Vienna 
Wanderer  openly  charges  him  with  being 
a  lickspittle  and  a  sycophant.  In  Prus- 
sia, however,  and  those  German  states 
connected  with  it  by  policy,  the  people 
judge  more  fairly  of  the  King's  conduct ; 
they  consider  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  next  victim  to  Gallic  glory,  and  wish- 
ed to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  war. 
Seeing  that  Austria  is  but  a  broken  reed 
to  lean  on,  the  Germans  are  anxious  to  re- 
store a  powerful  and  united  fatherland 
under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  and  it 
would  be  a  happy  day  for  Europe  when 
this  took  place. 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  public  writers 
of  Gei-many  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
keep  the  idea  before  their  readers,  and  to 
foster  that  healthy  detestation  of  France 
to  which  the  fatbeiland  can  alone  owe  its 
safety.  Tbis  year  the  Almanacs  are  filled 
witb  patriotic  stories,  among  which  ibe 
deatli  of  Hofer  occupies  a  great  place, 
nnd,  indeed,  the  same  lijeling  is  percepti- 
ble in  all  the  German  pcriodlcaln.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Garlenlaube,  for  in- 
stance, we  read  a  detailed  account  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Palm,  the  book- 
seller, and  only  one  motive  could  have  ac- 
tuated the  choice  of  tbat  subject — a  desire 
to  keep  before  the  public  mind  the  bless- 
iiigsof  a  French  domination.  In  fact,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  German  press  is  mar- 
tial, and  the  nation  seems  at  length  arous- 
ed to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  they  have 
escaped,  and  which  may  yet  buist  over 
them  should  M.  Fould's  neat  little  plans 
for  making  things  pleasant  in  Paris  prove 
H  failure.  For  bistory  teaches  that  the 
French  never  fight  so  bravely  and  desper- 
ately as  when  starvation    is  before    the 

We  need  hardly  say  tbat  the  German 
Almanacs  for  1862  contain  numerous  an- 
ecdotes about  "Old  Fritz,"  and  we  will 
condense  one  called  "  Frederick  the  Great 
as  a  Matrimonial  Agent,"  which  will  fur- 
nish a  fair  idea  of  the  rest.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War  the  Prussian  horse  ar- 
tillery was  most  serviceable,  especially  a 
gun  cbristened  the  "Chestnut,"  because 
il  was  drawn  by  six  horses  of  that  color. 
One  day  when  marching  into  Bohemia, 
ilie  King,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Bninswick-Bevern,  Prince  Maurice  of  An- 
halt,  and  General  von  Treskow,  was  en- 
gaged in  reconnoitering  the  enemy.  So 
occupied  was  be,  that  he  did  not  notice 
tbat  a  picket  of  the  Austrian  hussars  was 
dashing  up  to  cut  him  off.  A  gunnei'  of 
the  horse  artillery  noticed  it,  however,  and 
laid  the  Chestnut  on  the  enemy,  btit  was 
restrained  from  firing  by  his  superior  offi- 
cer, who  considered  it  an  encroachment 
on  his  authority.  The  King  curiously 
rode  up  to  the  spot: 

'■'Why   is  the  gun  unlirabered  f '  the  King 

"  ■  Your  msjesty,'  the  soldier  answered  bold- 
ly. '  I  want  to  give  that  Aastriin  scoundrel 
one  for  his  nob.' 

"  '  My  son,'  the  King  said  good-humoredly, 
'  pray  let  him  live.' 

"'Indeed?'  the  artilleryman  askcit.     'But 


[Febrnary, 

suppose  they  pve  us  one,  and  carry  your  ma- 
jesty off;  will  that  be  all  right  V 

" '  Well,  if  that  is  ypui  opinion,  give  him  some- 
thing for  himself,'  Frederick  said,  now  begin- 
ning to  perceive  the  danger  to  which  be  had  ex- 
posal himself. 

The  artilleryman  did  not  require  to  be  told 
twice ;  he  pointed  his  gun,  and  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  kill  the  efficer  and  his  horse,  whereupon 
the  picket  bolted  off. 

"'Come,  jour  majesty,'  the  soldier  said 
good-humoredly,  'I  fancy  Fve  Ei*en  him  his 
dose  7" 

"'Yes,'  the  King  answered;  'but  you  have 
sent  the  poor  devil  too  soon  into  the  other 

"  '  Too  soon  be  hanged  1  Isn't  that  what  Tm 
hero  for?' 

"'You  have  certainly  done  your  duty,  and 
therefore  deserve  my  best  thanks,  and  a  reward. 
Farewell,  lieutenant.' 

"'Your  msjesty,'  the  worthy  fellow  interpos- 
ed, '  I  am  not  fit  to  bo  a  lieutenant,  for  I  don't 
understand  ma^ematics,  or  any  of  the  scien- 
tific rubbish.  I  should  be  wretched  among  my 
new  comrades.' 

"  'That  is  rcAlly  bad,  my  son  1  Still  you  an 
be  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  till  the  day 
of  your  death  you  shall  draw  double  pay.  Does 
that  satisfy  you  !' 

"  '  It  is  more  than  I  have  deserved  Hay  God 
5aTe  your  majesty  !' '' 

Sauer  (such  was  our  gunner's  name) 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  royal  favor, 
tie  served  brilliantly  ilirough  the  war, 
and,  when  peace  returned,  was  appointed 
in  command  of  Fort  Prenssen,  st  Stettin, 
tie  married  the  housemaid  of  Neumann, 
a  baker,  in  the  town,  who  bore  him  nna 
daughter,  Anna,  and  then  died.  When 
Anna  was  sixteen  years  of  age  nil  the 
ofiicers  were  in  love  with  her ;  but  her 
father  would  not  stand  any  of  their  non- 
sense. Anna  had  to  look  after  the  house, 
and  work  from  morning  to  night;  for, 
spile  of  his  double  pay,  Saner  found  it 
difficult  to  make  both  enda  meet.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  fill  his 
purse,  for  tiie  aforesaid  baker,  Neumann, 
who  \\a»  contractor  to  the  garrison,  offer- 
ed him  a  handsome  sum  to  let  bis  bread 
pass  without  weighing  it.  But  he  had  to 
do  with  the  wrong  man ;  Snuor  became 
stricter  than  ever,  and  the  baker  hated 
bim. 

But  the  old  story  of  the  Montagues  and 
the  Capulcts  was  to  be  repeated  in  Stettin 
among  a  humbler  class.  The  baker  had 
il  good-looking  son,  who  delivered  the 
bread  at  the  fort,  and  lie  fell  in  love  with 
Anna,  who  was  quite  agreeable.  His 
I'athei-,  however,  got  bebmd  the  secret, 
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apbnided  Anna  in  no  measured  terms  for 
her  tadaoity,  and  Anton  was  forbidden  to 
vii  the  fort  again.  But  what  will  not 
IoTe'8  ingenuity  effect.  Daily  he  man- 
aged to  convey  Anna  a  note,  baked  in  one 
of  the  loaves,  and  which  he  contrived 
ihonid  safely  reach  her  hands. 

When  the  following  autumn  came,  the 
ml;  King  visited  Stettin,  for  the  annual 
uupection.  Anna  formed  a  deperate  res- 
olotioD,  slipped  out  of  the  house,  reacljcd 
the  King's  presence,  and  told  him  all  her 
story,  reminding  him  who  her  father  \vas. 
The  King  laughed,  bade  her  remain  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  sent  an  aid-do-cump 
to  command  Neumann  and  his  family  to 
his  presence.  The  baker  came  in  trem- 
Uiog,  fearing  that  his  roguery  was  detect- 
ed, and  that  it  was  all  up  with  him,  but 
reeovered  liis  spirits  when  Frederick  told 
iiim  that  he  had  selected  a  wife  for  his 
aon  Anton. 

'•At  a  rign  from  the  King,  the  doors  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  loving  couple  walked 
hand  in  hand  into  the  cabinet.  At  the  sight  of 
them  the  baker  pulled  a  wry  face,  and  could 
not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction. 

**'Your  majesty,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance, *  must  surely  be  jesting.  That  girl  has 
not  a  shirt  to  her  back,  and  is  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  "With  her  my  son  must  starve, 
for,  if  he  marry  against  my  will,  I  am  iirmly 
resolved  to  disinherit  him.' 

•*  Without  deigning  an  answer,  the  King,  turn- 
ed to  tiiie  Duke  of  Bevern,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent 

*•  *  How  much,'  he  said  to  him,  with  a  signifi- 
cant laugh,  *  has  your  grace  to  pay  this  girl  V 
"  *  Two  thousand  thalers,'  the  Duke  replied, 
without  hesitation. 

*•  •  And  you  V  the  King  asked  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt 

•*  *  Also  two  thousand,'  he  answered  prompt- 
ly- 

"•He  sees,  then,  my  dear  master,'  the  King 

then  said,  turning  to  the  astonished  i>aker,  *  the 
girl  is  not  so  poor  as  he  fancies.  By  me  she 
\t%A  also  four  thousand  dollars  standing,  and 
General  von  Trezkow  will,  moreover,  supply 
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her  marriage  outfit  and  a  decent  dinner.  Now, 
I  hope  that  he  has  no  further  objection  to  offer 
against  his  son's  marriage?' 

"  *  Yes,  if  the  matter  really  be  so,  lam  satis- 
fied,' Neumann  replied,  who,  like  the  rest  of 
the  company,  did  not  know  whether  the  Kir.g 
was  joking  or  speaking  seriously. 

**  *  He  still  appears  to  doubt.  Messieurs,  we 
must  out  with  the  money  to  convince  this  in- 
credulous Thomas.' 

"By  the  King's  order  the  privy  treasurer 
brought  in  two  heavy  bags  of  coin,  which  he 
counted  on  a  table.  There  were  fctur  thousand 
thalers  in  shining  gold,  which  he  told  Anna  to 
take. 

***Now,  my  Lord  Duke  of  Bevern,'  the  King 
said,  with  a  smile,  *you  will  pay  your  debt  lo 
the  girl.' 

**  *  In  truth,'  the  latter  said,  with  some  embar- 
rassment, *  I  do  not  remember ' 

"  *  Nor  I,  either,'  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  added. 
"  *  And  I  do  not  know,'  General  von  Trezkow 
exclaimed,  *why  I  am  called  upon  to  supply 
the  wedding  oytfit  of  a  perfectly  strange  girl' 
"  *  Ei,  ei,  messieurs !'  the  King  answered  se- 
riously. *I  did  not  think  that  you  possessed 
so  weak  a  memory.  I  must,  therefore,  come  to 
your  help,  and  refresh  it  I)o  you  not  remem- 
ber that  aflfair  in  Bohemia,  when  we  were  all  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  picket 
of  Austiian  hussars?' 

**  *  Of  course,'  the  Duke  of  Bevern  answered. 
'  A  brave  artilleryman  noticed  the  danger,  and 
killed  the  enemy's  officer  with  a  well-aimed  shot.' 
**  *  The  hussars  fled,'  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  re- 
marked. 

**  *  And  we  were  saved,'  General  von  Trezkow 
added.  *  Your  majesty  wished  to  promote  the 
worthy  man  to  a  lieutenancy,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.' 

"  *  Quite  right,'  the  King  interrupted  him  ; 
"that  soldiers  name  was  Sauer,  and  there 
stinds  his  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  inher- 
ed her  father's  resolute  temper.  Will  you  now 
object,  gentlemen,  to  pay  your  debt  V 

"  *  SVe  recognize  the  liability,'  the  three  gen- 
tlemen said  simultaneously. 

"  *  The  matter  is  settled  then,'  the  King  said. 
*  The  girl  has  eight  thousand  thalers,  is  hand- 
some, good,  and  virtuous.  Now,  my  dear  mas- 
ter, ard  you  satisfied  with  the  match  ?' 

"  *  I  desire  no  better  daughter  in-law,'  Neu 
mann  answered,  *  and  gladly  give  my  consent. 


»»» 


The  NiTNV  Emperor  of  China. — Our 
Russian  correspondent's  letter  contains 
the  following  announcement:  "The  young 
Emperor  of  China,  who  is  only  seven  years 
oldy  wa<i  proclaimed  sovereign  with  all 
the  usnal  ceremonies  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, at   Zehol,  where   his   father   died. 

Although  the  late  Emperor's    brother, 
VOU  LV.— NO.  2 


Prince  Kung,  is  not  a  member  of  the  new- 
regency,  he  has  been  requested  by  them 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment. Tliis  is  considered  an  act  of 
great  importance  for  the  future  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  Court  of  Peking 
and  the  re])resentatives  of  the  European 
powers." — London  and  China  Tekyraph, 
17 
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From    Chambers^g    Journal. 


ABOUT       SPITZBERGEN. 


Spitzbergen  (literally,  the  "sharp-top- 
ped mountains")  was,  in  the  soventeeth 
century,  thS  seat  of  the  most  flourishing 
whale-fishery  ever  known,  as  many  as  four 
or  five  hundred  sail,  mainly  of  Dutch  and 
Hamburgers,  resorting  there  in  a  season. 
New-Amsterdam,  alias  Smeerenberg  (or 
Blubber  Town,)  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
had  indeed  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  civ- 
ilization as  to  produce  hot  rolls  for  break- 
fast every  morning,  while  even  the  charms 
of  female  society  were  provided  to  glad- 
den the  not  icy  hearts  of  thfe  arctic  fish- 
ermen. "  Nothing  can  exceed,"  says  Mr. 
Lament,  whose  interesting  volume*  of  ad- 
ventures in  the  northern  seas  now  lies  be- 
fore us,  "  the  sublime  grandeur  of  a  really 
fine  day  in  these  regions — the  sea  as  calm 
and  bright  as  a  mirror,  and  covered  with 
countless  floating  icebergs  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  of  all  imaginable  sizes  and 
shapes ;  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  ter- 
rific peals  of  thunder  caused  by  the  crack- 
ing of  the  glaciers,  the  hoarse  bellowing 
of  the  walrus,  and  the  screams  and  croaks 
of  the  gulls  and  divers.  All  this  makes 
lip  such  a  scene,  that  no  man  who  has 
once  beheld  it  can  ever  forget  it.  Alas ! 
that  there  should  be  a  reverse  to  this 
beautiful  medal ;  but  often  ten  minutes 
suffice  to  change  the  face  of  every  thing 
entirely ;  a  chilling  blast  of  wind  comes 
from  the  eternal  icefields  to  the  north- 
east ;  thick  fog  and  probably  snow  follow 
immediately  ;  the  brilliant  sugary-looking 
glaciers  are  hidden,  and  nothing  refnains 
of  the  glorious  panorama  of  sea  and  ice 
and  bills  and  glaciers,  but  a  dim  and  cold 
and  misty  circle  of  an  acre  in  extent 
around  the  boat." 

In  winter,  of  course,  the  second  and  more 
somber  of  these  pictures  is  the  only  one 
visible  from  Spitzbergen,  when  the  sunless 
atmosphere  admits  of  any  thing  being  seen 
at  all.  The  place  had  plenty  of  summer 
visitors,  but  at  the  approach  of  the  Icy 

*  SeoMons  with  the  Seorffones,  By  Jamxs  La- 
MONT.     Hust  &  Blackett. 


King,  all  men  forsook  that  inhospitable 
treeless  shore,  and  sailed  southward. 
Every  one  dreaded  delay,  as  well  they 
might,  when  once  the  arctic  current  in 
early  September  overcame  the  remnant 
of  the  warmer  Gulf  Stream,  and  brought 
down  the  polar  ice  to  seal  the  bays,  and 
build  its  adamantine  wall  around  Spitz- 
bergen. This  mighty  current  runs  at  the 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  and 
does  its  gigantic  jailer's  work  in  a  very  few 
days.  Then  woe  betide  the  luckless  ves- 
sel that  gets  becalmed  up  some  long  bay  or 
fiord,  for  she  is  fjist  in  winter's  indissolu- 
ble hold  for  nine  long  months,  and  almost 
certain  death  awaits  her  crew.  Although, 
therefore,  the  advantages  of  having  some- 
thing of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Spitz- 
bergen were  obvious,  and  the  merchants 
offered  large  rewards  to  volunteers,  none 
could  be  induced  to  try  the  experiment 
of  wintering  there.  It  was  thought  that 
human  life  could  not  be  supported  through 
so  severe  a  season  ;  and  since  nobody  was 
ready  to  settle  the  question  in  person,  of 
his  own  free  will,  an  English  company  ob- 
tained a  "  grant "  from  government  of 
certain  criminals,  and  determined  to  make 
involuntary  experimentalists  of  them. 
These  persons  being  under  sentence  of 
death,  at  once  acceded  to  the  conditions. 
"They  were  taken  out  in  one  of  the 
whalers,  and  a  hut  was  erected  for  their 
winter-quarters ;  but  when  the  fleet  was 
about  to  depart,  and  they  saw  the  awful 
gloomy  hills,  already  white  with  the  early 
snows,  and  felt  the  howling  gales  of  north- 
east wind,  their  hearts  utterly  failed  them, 
and  they  entreated  the' captain  who  had 
charge  of  them  totake  them  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  let  them  be  hanged,  in  pui*snance 
of  their  original  sentence,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  perish  in  such  a  horrible 
country  !  The  captain  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness" 
in  him  than  his  philanthropic  employers, 
for  he  acceded  to  their  request,  and  took 
them  back  to  London.  As  hanging  them 
would  not  have  been  of  any  pecuniary 
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benefit  to  the  company,  they  were  then 
good  enough  to  procure  a  pardon  for  the 
men,** 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  tliis  enforced 
colonization  plan,  the  experiment  of  win- 
tering in  Spitzhergen  was  tried  involun- 
tirily  by  those  famous  four  Russian  sailors 
of  vhom  we  have  all  heard  so  much  in  our 
childhood.  "These  poor  fellows  had  no- 
thing bat  what  they  stood  up  in,  with  one 
no,  and  a  few  charges  of  ammunition  ; 
m  ihej  appear  to  have  been  men  of  a 
mr  different  stamp  from  the  London  jail- 
Uras,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to 
Mke  the  best  of  things.  They  built  a  hut, 
end  killed  some  reindeer  witli  tiieir  gun  ; 
Mid  then,  their  ammunition  being  exhaust- 
ed, they  manufactured  bows  and  arrows, 
^inra  and  harpoons,  of  drift-wood.  They 
]mted  their  weapons  with  bones  and 
fhces  of  their  now  useless  gun,  and  twist- 
•1  their  bow-strings  out  of  reindeer's  en- 
taSk,  Thej  made  traps  and  nets  for  birds 
nd  foxes.  With  these  rude  and  imper- 
Aet  weapons,  they  not  only  provided 
themselves  with  food  and  raiment,  but 
:  kept  off  the  assaults  of  the  polar  bears. 
;  bis  almost  incredible  ;  but  these  men  not 
only  survived,  but  preserved  good  health 
fcf  six  long  years.  It  seems  extraordi- 
UTf  that  such  energetic  fellows  as  they 
ewly  were,  should  not,  in  all  that  time, 
have  contrived  to  travel  across  the  coun 
tiT,  or  ronnd  the  shore,  to  the  west  coast, 
where  they  would  have  been  certain  of  re- 
lief every  summer,  expecially  as  they  were 
€0  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  island, 
Qd  one  often  inaccessible  and  always 
litlle  frequented  by  the  whalers.  In  the 
ihdi  year  of  their  captivity,  one  of  the 
fiiir  died,  and  the  survivors  began  to  lose 
tU  hope  of  deliverance,  and  to  fall  into  a 
Itate  of  despondency,  which  would  cer- 
tibly  have  soon  proved  fatal  to  them  all, 
bad  not  a  vessel  at  this  time  fortunately 
approached  the  coast,  and  rescued  them. 
During  their  long  banishment,  these  poor 
Robinson  Crusoes  had  killed  such  quanti- 
ties of  bears,  deer,  seals,  and  foxes,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  skins  and  blubber 
made  a  small  fortune  for  them." 

Other  parties,  after  this,  either  left  on 
the  iflland  accidentally,  or  remaining  there 
on  parpose,  were  successful  in  keeping 
themselves  alive  during  the  winter ;  and 
an  Archangel  company  set  up  a  perman- 
ent establishment  there  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  the  seal  and  walrus,  reindeer 
and  polar  bear.    ^^  Their  men  were  left 


'  there  in  September  or  October,  and  were 
distributed  in  small  parties  of  two,  three 
or  four  individuals  each,  in  wooden  huts, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  Archan- 
gel, and  were  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Spitzbergen. 
The  men  were  paid  by  a  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  were  supplied  by  their  employ- 
ers with  provisions,  consisting  principally 
of  rye-meal,  salt  pork,  and  tea.  They 
had  a  sort  of  head-quarters  establishment 
at  Hvalfiske  Point,  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  a  superintendent  or  clerk,  who 
distributed  the  supplies  to  the  hunters, 
and  collected  the  skins  and  blubber  from 
the  different  outposts ;  and  the  company 
sent  over  a  vessel  in  the  month  of  May, 
every  year,  to  relieve  the  men,  and  carry 
the  proceeds  of  their  labors  to  Archan- 
gel." 

This  plan  was  found  so  trying  to  the 
human  constitution,  that  the  men  onlv  re- 
mained  alternate  winters  on  the  island ; 
and  in  1858,  there  was  still  living  at  Kola, 
in  Lapland,  an  aged  Russian  who  had  thus 
actually  wintered  thirty-five  alternate  sea- 
sons in  Spitzbergen.  Many  hundreds  of 
his  comrades,  however,  must  have  died, 
since  the  traveler  in  these  awful  solitudes 
comes  frequently  across  the  ruins  of  a  small 
log-hut,  with  two  or  three  green  cairns  of 
stones  in  front  of  it ;  and  it  is  also  com- ' 
mon  enough  to  see  the  human  skeleton 
bleachinor  beside  those  of  the  bear  and 
reindeer.  The  quantity  of  animals  killed, 
and  the  consequent  profits,  must  have 
been  very  great,  as,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
life,  the  establishment  was  kept  up  until 
about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  such 
a  dismal  tragedy  occurred  at  Hvalfiske 
Point,  that  the  company  was  broken  up, 
and  no  one  has  ever  wintered  in  Spitzber- 
gen since.  During  the  summer  of  the 
year  in  question,  (either  1851  or  1852,)  "  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  heavy  drift  ice  sur- 
rounded Hvalfiske  Point  and  all  the  south- 
ern coast  of  East-Spitzbergen.  The  men 
belonging  to  the  Russian  establishment 
had  all  come  in  from  the  various  outposts, 
and  were  assembled  at  the  head-quarters 
to  the  number  of  eighteen,  waiting  to  be 
relieved  by  the  annual  vessel  from  Arch- 
angel. By  a  concurrence  of  bad  fortune, 
this  vessel  was  lost  on  her  voyage  over, 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  The 
crews  of  the  other  vessels  in  Spitzbergen 
knew  nothing  of  these  men ;  or  if  they 
did,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  care 
of  relieving  them  might  safely  be  left  to 
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their  own  vessel,  as  nothing  was  yet 
known  of  her  loss  either  there  or  at  Arch- 
anirel.  The  ice  in  the  summer  months 
prevented  any  vessel  from  accidentally  ap- 
proaching Hvalfiske  Point,  and  no  one 
went  near  it  until  the  end  of  August, 
when  a  party  of  Norwegians,  who  had 
lost  their  own  vessel,  traveled  along  the 
shore  to  seek  for  assistance  from  the  Rus- 
sian establishment ;  but  on  approaching 
the  huts,  they  were  horror-struck  to  find 
its  inmates  all  dead.  Fourteen  of  the  un- 
happy men  had  recently  been  buried  in 
shallow  graves  in  front  of  the  huts,  two 
lay  dead  just  outside  the  threshold,  and 
the  remaining  two  were  lying  dead  inside, 
one  on  the  floor,  and  the  other  in  bed. 
The  latter  was  the  superintendent,  who 
had  been  able  to  read  and  write,  and  a 
journal-book  lying  beside  him  contained 
a  record  of  their  sad  fate. 

"  It  appeared  that,  early  in  the  season 
scurvy  of  a  malignant  character  had  at- 
tacked them ;  some  had  died  at  the  out- 
stations,  and  the  survivors  had  with  diffi- 
culty assembled  at  the  head  quarters  sta- 
tion, and  were  in  hopes  of  being  speedily 
relieved  by  the  vessel ;  but  the  latter  not  ar- 
riving, their  stores  got  exhausted,  and  the 
unusual  quantity  of  ice  surrounding  the 
coast  prevented  them  from  getting  seals 
or  wild-fowls  on  the  sea  or  the  shore.  In 
addition  to  the  scurvy,  they  then  had  the 
horrors  of  hunger  to  contend  with,  and 
they  gradually  died  one  after  another, 
and  were  buried  by  their  surviving  com- 
panions, until  at  last  only  four  remained. 
Then  two  more  died,  and  the  other  two 
not  having  strength  to  bury  them,  drag- 
ged their  bodies  outside  the  hut,  and  left 
them  there.  These  two  then  lav  down  in 
bed  together  to  await  their  own  fate,  and 
when  one  of  them  died,  the  last  man — 
the  writer  of  the  journal — had  only  suffi- 
cient strength  remaining  to  push  his  dead 
companion  out  of  the  bed  on  to  the  floor, 
and  he  had  soon  afterward  expired  him- 
self, only  a  few  days  befpre  the  Norwe- 
gian party  arrived.  The  Russians  had  a 
large  pinnace  in  the  harbor  and  several 
small  boats  on  shore,  but  the  ice  at  first 
prevented  them  reaching  the  open  sea; 
and  latterly,  when  the  ice  opened  out, 
those  who  survived  so  long  were  much 
too  weak  to  make  any  use  of  the  boats. 
The  shipwrecked  Norwegians,  therefore, 
took  advantage  of  the  pinnace  to  effect 
their  own  escape  to  Hammerfest,  carrying 
with  them  the  poor  superintendent's  jour- 


nal, which  the  Russian  consul  at  that  port 
transmitted  to  Archangel." 

What  a  curious  product  of  our  civiliza- 
tion it  is,  that  a  gentleman  of  easy  circum- 
stances— as  our  author  would  seem  to  be 
— in  company  with  a  reallive  lord,  should 
be  induced  to  visit  this  forbidding  coast 
"  for  fun,"  and  to  shoot  what  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  term  "  sea-horses '' — walrus  !  At 
Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town  in 
Europe,  they  exchanged  their  comfortable 
English  yacht  for  a  vessel  better  fitted  to 
contend  with  icebergs,  but  so  impregnat- 
ed with  the  odors  of  its  dreadful  trade 
of  blubber-collecting,  that  a  bottle  of 
chloride  of  lime,  with  the  cork  out,  was 
necessary  to  their  existence  in  its  stale- 
cabin,  an  apartment  of  seven  feet  by  four, 
but  so  constructed  that  its  inhabitants 
could  neither  stand  up  nor  lie  down  in  it ; 
while,  toward  the  close  of  the  expedition, 
when  the  produce  of  their  owb  harpoons 
got  to  be  rather  *'  high,"  the  awful  effluvi- 
um caused  by  the  commingling  of  putrid 
walrus-oil  with  bilge-water,  compelled 
them  to  burn  pastilles  before  retiring  to 
rest.  Only  conceive  pastilles  in  a  blub- 
ber ship !  Again,  how  anomalous  does  it 
seem  that  our  author  should  watch  for 
polar  bears  through  a  double  opera-glass ! 
"  Strange  sights,"  he  soliloquizes,  "  has 
that  large,  old  battered  opera  glass  seen  in 
its  day,  for,  besides  its  legitimate  occupa- 
tion of  gazing  at  the  beauties  in  the  opera- 
houses  of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Naples, 
Havana,  and  New- York,  it  has  seen  great 
races  at  Epsom,  great  reviews  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  great  bull-fights  in  the 
amphitheater  at  Seville.  It  has  stalked 
red-deer  on  the  hills  of  the  Highlands, 
scaly  crocodiles  on  the  sand-banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  read  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
tops  of  the  awful  temples  and  monuments 
of  Thebes  and  Karnak.  It  has  peered 
through  the  loopholes  of  the  advanced 
trenches  at  the  frowning  dust-colored  bat- 
teries of  the  Redan  and  the  Malakoff.  It 
has  gazed  over  the  splendid  cane-fields  of 
the  West-Indies,  from  the  tops  of  the 
forest-clad  mountain  peaks  of  Trinidad  and 
Martinique;  over  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  over 
the  Bay  of  Naples  from  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius ;  over  Cairo  from  the  tops  of  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  over  the  holy  city  of  ti  erusalem  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  now  it  was 
occupied  in  quietly  scanning  the  colossal 
proportions  of  a  polar  bear,  amid  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  frozen  north." 

Of  this  last  anomaly  our  author  appears 
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to  be  fully  conscious,  but  there  is  a  cu- 
nons  confusion  apparent  in  liis  views  with 
nffed  to  polar  bears  and  special  provi- 
dcDoea.  Like  a  good  Scotchman,  Mr. 
Lanumt  was  a  rii^id  observer  of  the  Sab- 
buh,  never  looking  for  deer  or  seal  upon 
tint  dajy  like  other  wicked  people  in  those 
pirt8|  nor  even  shooting  them  when  they 
eune  in  his  way,  except  on  one  very 
tempting  occasion,  when  lie  "forgot." 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  he  ran  this  pious 
eiatoni  exceedingly  close.  "  We  always 
oonsidered  Sunday  to  terminate  punctw 
^  at  midnight ;  in  these  regions,  it  is 
jnrt  88  light  in  July  at  midnight  as  at  niid- 
diy,  and  it  was  a  singular  circumstance — 
■i^ht  I  not  venture,  without  beincr  deem- 
ed presnmptnous,  to  suggest  that  this 
n^ht  be  mare  than  merely  accidental  ? 
—that  we  saw  our  first  bear  a  few  min- 
vtn  after  this  Sunday  had  expired." 

Barely  this  notion  of  reward  is  a  little 
Itartling;  and  "might  we  not  venture, 
without  being  presumptuous,  to  snorgc^st " 
that  Mr.  Lament's  watch  was  flist  ? 

About  three   o'clock   one    morning — 
hcdcily  a  week-day — the  two  "  gentlemen- 
iportsmen'*  were  awakened  by  a  cry  of 
"Walrus  on  the  ice,"  and  upon  going  on 
deck  were  regaled  with  a  delightful  spec- 
tide.     "  Four  large  flat  icebergs  were  so 
densely  packed  with   walrus  that  they 
were  sunk  almost  awash  with  the  water, 
«iid  had  the  appearance  of  being  solid  is- 
hnd%  of  walrus  t    The  monsters  lay  with 
their  heads  reclining  on   one  another's 
bscks  and  stems,  just  as  I  have  seen  rhi- 
noceroses lying  asleep  in  the  African  for- 
ttts;  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  simile, 
fike  a  lot  of  fat  hogs  in  a  British  straw- 
J*rd.    I  should  think  there  were  about 
eigbty  or  one  hundred  on  the   ice,  and 
many  more  swam  grunting  and  spouting 
troond,  and  tried  to  clamber  up  amongst 
their  friends,  who,  like  surly  people  in  a 
fcll  omnibus,  grunted  at  them  angrily,  as 
if  to  say:  'Confound  you,  don't  you  see 
that  we  are  full !'  " 

The  narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  these 
poor  unwieldy  beasts  is  not  very  pleasant. 
Aboat  one  out  of  every  three  that  are 
yhot  elndes  the  hunter  by  slipping  off  the 
lee  ere  be  can  come  up  with  it,  .and  dying 
Under  water ;  while  the  unselfish  anxiety 
of  the  females  for  the  safety  of  their 
yomig  exhibits  itself  in  a  most  painful 
ind  touching  manner.  "I  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  any  thing  more  interesting 
•nd  more  affecting  than   the  wonderful 
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maternal  affection  displayed  by  this  poor 
walrus.  After  she  was  fast  to  the  har- 
poon, and  was  dragging  the  boat  furious- 
ly amongst  the  icebergs,  I  was  going  to 
shoot  her  through  the  head,  that  we 
might  have  time  to  follow  the  others  ;  but 
Christian  called  to  me  not  to  shoot,  as 
she  had  a  "junger"  with  her.  Although 
I  did  not  understand  his  object,  I  reserv- 
ed my  fire,  and  upon  looking  closely  at 
the  walrus  when  she  came  up  to  breathe, 
I  then  perceived  that  she  held  a  very 
young  calf  under  her  right  arm,  and  I 
saw  that  he  wanted  to  harpoon  it ;  but 
whenever  he  poised  the  weapon  to  throw, 
the  old  cow  seemed  to  watch  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  and  interposed  her  o^-n  body, 
and  she  seemed  to  receive  with  pleasure 
several  harpoons  which  were  intended  for 
the  young  one.  At  last,  a  well-aimed 
dart  struck  the  calf,  and  we  then  short- 
ened up  the  lines  attached  to  the  cow, 
and  finished  her  with  the  lances. 

"I don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the 
fiices  of  the  old  walrus  and  her  calf  as 
they  looked  back  at  the  boat !  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  one,  so  expressive 
of  abject  terror,  and  yet  of  confidence  in 
its  mother's  power  of  protecting  it,  as  it 
swam  along  under  her  wing ;  and  the  old 
cow's  face,  showing  such  reckless  defiance 
for  all  that  we  could  do  to  herself,  and 
yet  such  terrible  anxiety  as  to  the  safety 
of  her  calf!  The  plan  of  getting  hold  of 
a  junger,  and  making  him  grunt  to  attract 
the  herd,  is  a  well-kuown  '  dodge'  among 
the  hunters," 

The  "skyppar"  of  a  sloop  was  once 
seized  upon  by  a  bereaved  cow-walrus, 
and  dragged  by  her  twice  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  without  receiving  any  injury 
beyond  having  a  scar  plowed  on  each 
side  of  his  forehead  by  her  tusks;  and  it 
is  his  opinion  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
hurt  him,  but  mistook  him  (uncomplimen- 
tarily  enough)  as  he  floundered  in  the 
water,  for  her  calf!  It  is,  however,  in 
general,  very  dangerous  to  be  upset 
among  walrus,  who  have  been  sometimes 
known  to  tear  an  unfortunate  harpooner 
in  half  with  their  ternble  tusks.  The 
Spitzbergen  hunting  and  fishing  trades, 
indeed,  are  both  dangerous,  and  entail 
more  hardships  perhaps  than  any  other 
pursuit;  consequently,  as  often  happens, 
those  who  follow  them  are  ever  ready  to 
repay  themselves  for  toil  and  abstinence 
by  excess.  These  northern  sailors  are, 
indeed,  so  greatly  given  to  diinking,  that 
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some  proprietors  will  only  intrust  their 
ships  to  teetotal  crews,  nor  is  this  to  be 
"N^ondered  at,  when  we  remember  that  the 
safety  of  a  whole  ship's  company,  who 
may  Iiave  taken  to  their  boats  after  wal- 
rus or  other  game,  depends  upon  the  so- 
briety of  the  one  or  two  men  left  in 
charge  Some  five  years  ago,  a  small 
sloop  from  Hammerfest  came  to  a  certain 
island  off  Spitzbergen,  where  many  wal- 
rus had  been  killed  the  previous  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  bears  who 
might  be  feeding  on  the  carcasses.  They 
found  upward  of  fifty  bears  congregated 
there,  and  holding  a  sort  of  carnival  over 
the  remains. 

"  The  ^rew  of  the  vessel  consisted,  as 
is  usual,  of  ten  men,  of  whom  the  skyp- 
par  and  seven  others  landed  to  attack  the 
bears,  after  having  anchored  their  sloop, 
securely  as  they  thouglit,  to  a  large 
grounded  iceberg  close  to  the  island,  and 
given  the  two  men  left  on  board  strict  in- 
junctions to  keep  a  good  look-out.  They 
had  a  most  successful  '  battue,'  and  killed 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  of  the  bears, 
the  rest  making  good  their  escape  to  sea ; 
but  this  chase  occupied  many  hours,  and 
meanwhile  the  two  ship  keepers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  captain's  absence  to  insti- 
tute a  search  for  a  cask  of  brandy  which 
was  kept  in  his  cabin — merely  with  the 
harmless  intention  of  smelling  it,  of  course ; 
but  from  smelling  they  not  unnaturally 
got  to  tasting,  and  from  tasting  they  soon 
became  helplessly  drunk.  While  they 
were  in  this  happy  state  of  oblivion  to 
bears,  icebergs,  and  things  in  general,  one 
of  the  sudden  dense  fogs  of  the  north 
came  on,  the  tide  rose,  the  iceberg  float- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  it  and  the  sloop 
alonoj  with  it  were  out  of  sicfht  of  the 
island,  and  drifting  away  in  the  fog.  The 
hunting-party  had  thought  nothing  of  the 
fog,  as  they  imagined  the  iceberg  to  be 
*fast ;'  so  when  they  had  flensed  all  their 
bears,  they  rowed  round  to  where  they 
had  left  the  sloop,  and  were  mightily  dis- 
concerted at  seeing  neither  sloop  nor  ice- 
berg. They  shouted,  and  fired  signal- 
shots,  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  and  rowed 
all  around,  until  they  got  so  bewildered 
that  they  lost  the  island  themselves. 
However,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
they  found  the  island  again,  and  waited 
upon  it  for  several  days,  expecting,  of 
course,  that  when  the  weather  cleared 
the  sloop  would  return.  The  w^eather 
cleared,  but  no   sloop   appearing,  there 


stared  them  in  the  face  the  alternatives 
of  passing  a  winter  of  starvation  and  al- 
most certain  death  on  the  Lsland,  or  of  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  stormy  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  of  sea  which  di- 
vided them  from  Norway,  in  a  small,  open 
boat !  Like  bold  fellows,  they  chose  the 
latter  chance  for  their  lives,  and  abandon- 
ing one  of  their  boats  on  the  island,  the 
whole  eight  got  into  the  other  one,  with 
as  much  bear  meat  as  they  could  stow, 
and  rowed  for  dear  life  to  tne  south ;  four 
rowed  while  the  other  four  lay  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  being  provi- 
dentially blessed  with  tine  weather,  they 
actually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast 
of  Finmarken  in  about  eight  days'  time, 
but  half  dead  with  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  as  may  be  supposed." 

Thus  were  these  men  almost  miracu- 
lously preserved  from  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Russian  colony,  the  scene  of  whose  calam- 
ity Mr.  Lament  himself  visited  and  photo- 
graphed. In  London  drawing-rooms, 
therefore,  has  doubtless  been  often  wit- 
nessed by  ladies,  whom  no  wind  has  been 
ever  suffered  to  visit  too  roughly,  the 
very  counterfeit  presentment  of  that  ap- 
palling spot — that  lone  Spitzbergen  scene 
where  so  many  strong  men  perished  of 
starvation,  icebound,  and  cut  off  forever 
from  the  rest  of  their  species.  Every 
thing  in  that  picture  remains  as  the  dead 
men  left  it :  their  weapons,  their  cooking- 
utensils,  the  bones  of  the  creatures  they 
killed,  and  even  the  very  fragments  of 
their  clothes  and  bedding  lie  scattered 
around.  "  The  huts  were  all  formed  of 
logs  dovetailed  into  one  another  at  the 
corners,  and  were  tolerably  entire  except 
the  roofs,  which  had  been  flat  and  cover- 
ed with  earth,  but  had  now  mostly  fallen 
in.  The  principal  one,  about  twenty-four 
feet  square,  had  been  used  both  as  sitting- 
room  and  dormitory  ;  off  this  was  a  small 
w^ing  with  a  brick  fire-place,  evidently 
used  as  a  kitchen.  Another  hut  was  the 
storehouse,  and  a  third — of  all  things  in 
the  world  —  a  Russian  bath-house  of  a 
rude  description,  in  which  I  suppose  they 
had  enjoyed  the  national  luxury  of  par- 
boiling themselves,  and  then  rolling  in 
the  snow  at  a  temperature  of — fifty  de- 
grees or  so.  The  roof  of  the  main  hut 
had  fallen  in,  and  a  little  glacier,  about  as 
large  as  a  boat  turned  bottom  up,  had 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  On  a 
gentle  eminence,  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  huts,  they 
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hid  bnilt  np  a  sort  of  look-out-house  of 
looee  stones;  and  here  we  may  conceive 
they  passed  alternately  many  weary  hours 
h  Witching  the  ice-laden  sea  before  them. 
They  may  even  have  been  tantalized  by 
Neing  the  topsails  of  vessels  passing  out- 
ride of  the  icy  barrier,  but  far  beyond 
thdr  reach.  On  a  little  piece  of  level 
ground,  not  far  from  the  huts,  they  had 
kept  themselves  in  exercise  by  playing  at 
i game  resembling  cricket,  as  was  evident 
by  the  bats  and  rude  wooden  balls  they 
had  used  still  lying  on  the  mossy  ground. 
Altogether,  there  was  something  inex- 
pressibly sad  and  desolate  about  the  re- 
mains of  this  imfortunate  establishment ; 
and,  by  the  rnde  Norwegian  sealers,  the 
p!a<»  is  regarded  with  a  degree  of  snpor- 
idtions  awe,  which  perhaps  may  be  the 
reason  for  the  huts  being  in  such  a  good 
itate  of  preservation.'' 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  Mr.  Lamont  has 
invested  Spitzbergen  for  us,  for  the  future, 
with  a  romantic  interest  which  we  did 
not  believe  could  have  belonged  to  that 
sterile  and  man-abandoned  region  ;  and 
for  this  we  more  especially  thank  him, 
although  to  many  the  chief  attraction  of 
his  volume  will  be  its  adventurous  si)ort- 
ing  scenes.  Both  himself  and  his  com- 
panion, indeed,  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
cellent shots,  and  resolute  and  indefatiga- 
ble sportsmen.  Some  notion  of  their  suc- 
cess may  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that 
they  almost  cleared  the  heavy  expenses 
of  hiring  the  odoriferous  Anna  Louisa, 
its  "skyppar"  and  crew,  for  the  whole 
season — in  blubber,  the  produce  of  their 
own  rifles  and  harpoons ;  their  total  game- 
list  being  as  follows:  forty-six  walrns, 
eighty-eight  seals,  eight  polar  bears,  one 
wiiite  whale,  and  sixty-one  reindeer. 


From    Chambers^s    Journal. 
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It  is  as  yet  little  known  in  this  country 
^liat  our  transatlantic  kinsmen,  both  of 
the  Slates  and  Canada,  have  lately  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  a  source  of 
t^atnral  wealth,  oi  an  entirely  new  and 
^tinsalar  character  —  namely,  oil-springs. 
It  IS  fonnd  in  certain  districts  near  the 
Northern  lakes,  that  great  magazines  of 
^il  and  asphalt  rest  in  deep  recesses  of 
\he  earth,  whence  the  substance  can  easily 
'be  obtained  by  pumping,  if  it  does  not 
come  naturally  to  the  surface. 

A  gentleman  named  Denton,  who  visit- 
ed the  Canadian  oil-springs  in  January, 
1861,  thus  describes  them:  "They  are 
mtoated  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  miles 
aoath-east  of  Port  Sarnia,  in  aflat,  swampy, 
and  densely-wooded  country.  The  stiff 
soil  18  underlaid  with  a  very  uniform  de- 
posit of  tenacious  drifl-clay,  the  thickness 
of  whieb  rarics  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet.  In  it  are  occasionally  found  boulders 
of  primitiye  rock  and  masses  of  limestone. 


evidently  torn  from  the  underlying  forma- 
tion, and  transported  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  of  their  original  deposit.  In 
the  drift-day,  or  at  the  base  of  it,  most  of 
the  oil  hitherto  found  has  been  discovered 
at  depths  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy 
feet. 

"  At  Kelly  and  Adam's  Wells,  I  found 
them  pumping  by  hand  from  four  to  live 
barrels  a  day  from  each  well,  of  dark  oil, 
having  the  consistency  of  Orleans  molass- 
es ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  jiroper 
appliances  of  pumps  and  steam  -  engines, 
forty  or  fifty  barrels  could  be  easily  pro- 
duced. 

"  Eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  these,  at 
Uiiderhiirs  Well,  where  five  orsix  thousand 
gallons  flowed  over  and  ran  down  Black 
river  when  it  was  first  opened,  we  found  a 
man,  '  greasy  as  a  tallow-ketch,'  drawing 
up  oil  with  a  common  wooden  pump  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  barrels  per  day. 

"  At  Williams's  Wells,  two  miles  from 
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there,  asphaltum  covers  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  acres,  in  some  places  more 
than  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  gas  disen- 
gaged from  the  oil  seems  to  have  produced 
an  eruption,  and  elevated  this  part  of  the 
country  above  the  general  level,  and  the 
oil  overflowing,  its  more  volatile  proper- 
ties have  been  evaporated,  and  this  bed 
of  asphaltum  is  the  result. 

"  It  is  a  common  idea,  even  with  geolo- 
gists, that  the  oil  has  been  produced  from 
beds  of  coal ;  but  this  oil-field  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the 
notion.  The  limestone  found  in  this  re- 
gion, under  the  drift-clay,  I  recognize  as 
a  member  of  the  Hamilton  group  of  the 
Devonian  formation,  and  as  such  is  geolo- 
gically many  thousand  feet  below  the  low- 
est member  of  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion, below  which  workable  coal-beds  are 
never  found. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  this  oil,  found  so 
abundantly  in  Canada,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  many  other  localities,  is  not  coal- 
oil,  but  cora/-oil.  Stored  away  in  cells, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  immense  reefs 
as  it  was  collected  from  the  impure  waters 
of  the  early  oceans  by  minute  coral  polyps, 
it  has  been  driven  by  heat  and  pressure 
into  reservoirs  and  crevices,  where  man's 
ingenuity  is  discovering  it  day  by  day.  I 
have  in  my  possession  many  specimens  of 
this  fossil  coral,  with  the  oil  plainly  visible 
in  the  cells. 

"  In  Canada,  the  oil  -  fever  is  raging. 
Land  is  changing  hands  rapidly,  and  sell- 
ing from  eight  to  one  thousand  dollars  an 
acre,  according  to  its  supposed  propinqui- 
ty to  the  oleaginous  deposit.  On  the 
Michigan  side  of  the  river,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  oil  will  yet  be  discovered 
in  large  quantities,  though  at  a  greater 
depth.  Mr.  White,  of  Port  Huron,  wlio 
accompanied  me  on  my  Canadian  trip, 
took  me  to  one  spot  about  three  miles 
west  of  Port  Huron,  where  gas  is  passing 
off  continually  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
light  a  large  city,  good  evidence  of  oil  be- 
neath, from  which  the  gas  is  disengaged." 

In  striking  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
this  extraordinary  mine  of  wealth,  there 
occurred  in  April  last  an  accident  of  gigan- 
tically calamitous  character.  Kjet  (P  eau 
^so  to  speak)  of  oil  caught  fire  !  The  af 
lair  occurred  at  Tidione,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  thus  described  in  a  local  news- 
paper : 

"During  the  drilling  of  an  oil- mill, 
a  sudden  rush  of  oil,   at  the  rate    of 


seventy  barrels  an  hour,  took  place,  the 
stream  ascending  forty -one  feet   above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.    Above  this 
mass  of  oil,  the  gas  or  benzine  rose  in 
a  cloud  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet.    All  the 
fires  in  the  neiurhborhood  were  immedi- 
ately  extinguished,   excepting  one   four 
hundred   yards   distant.     The   fire   from 
this  ignited   the  floating  gas,  and  in  a 
moment   the  whole   air  was  in   roaring 
flames.     As  soon   as  the  gas   took  fire, 
the  head  of  the  jet  of  oil  was  in  a  fu- 
rious blaze,  and  falling  like  water  from 
a  fountain   over  a  space    one    hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  each  drop  of  oil  came 
down  a  blazing  globe  of  boiling  oil.     In- 
stantly the  ground  was  in  a  flame,  con- 
stantly increased  and  augmented  by  the 
falling  oil.     At  once  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able  horror  took  place.     Scores  of  men 
were  thrown  flat,  and  numbera,  horribly 
burned,  rushed  blazing  from  the  hell  of 
misfortune,  shrieking   and   screaming  in 
their   anguish.      Just   within   the    circle 
of  the  flames  could  be  seen  four  bodies 
boiling    in    the    seething   oil ;    and   one 
man,  who  had   been  digging  at  a  ditch 
to  convey  away  the  oil  to  a  lower  part 
of  the  ground,    was   killed   as    he   dug, 
and  could  be  seen,  as  he  fell  over  tlie 
handle  of  the  spade,  roasting  in  the  fierce 
element.     Mr.  H.  R.  Rouse,  a  gentleman 
largely  interested    in  the   wells  in   this 
locality,   and   whose   income  from   them 
amounted  to  one  thousand  dollars  a  dav% 
was  standing  near  the  pit,  and  was  blown 
twenty  feet  by  the   explosion.     He  got 
up  and  ran  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  fur- 
ther, and  was  dragged  out  by  two  men, 
and  conveyed  to  a  shant}''  some  distance 
from  the  well.    When  he  arrived,  not  a 
vestige   of  clothing  was  left   upon  him 
but  his  stockings  and   boots.     His  hair 
was  burned   off^   as   well  as  his   finger- 
nails,  his    ears,   and    his    eyelids,   while 
the    balls  of  his  eyes  were  crisped   up 
to  nothing.     In   this  condition,  he  lived 
nine  hours.     The  heat  of  the  fire  was  so 
intense,  that  no  one  could  approach  with- 
in  one   hundred    and  fifty  feet   without 
scorching    their  skin   or  garments.      It 
was  the  most  frightful,  and  yet  the  grand- 
est, pyrotechnical  display  ever  vouchsafc«l 
to  a  human  being.     On  Friday  morning, 
the  oil  was  still  rushing  up,  on  fire,  with 
the  same  regularity  and  speed,  throwing, 
it  was  calculated,  at  least  one  hundred 
barrels  an  hour,   covering  an   immense 
space   with  flaming  oil  —  a  loss  to  the 
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proprieton  of  the  well  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  daily.  No 
human  power  can  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  the  oil  must  burn  until  the  well  is 
exhansted.  The  following  wells,  with  ma- 
ehioery,  were  burned,  with  the  accom- 
panying  estimated   loss  of  oil:    Wads- 
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worth's  Well,  three  hundred  barrels 
daily  ;  Dobb's  Well,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  barrels  daily  ;  Van  Andon's  Well, 
one  hundred  barrels  daily  ;  T.  Morian's 
Well,  two  hundred  an<l  fifty  barrels 
daily ;  Hawley  and  Merrick's  Well,  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  daily." 


From    Chambering    Journal. 
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'^BiBDS,  beasts,  and  fishes"  was  the 
Dame  of  a  certain  drawing-room  diversion 
Xsnch  affected  in  our  youth,  and  which 
Vynei  to  afford  us  great  satisfl-iction.  Since 
Xhen,  Natural  History  has  rarely  been 
Ipreaented  to  us  in  a  very  pleasing  garb. 
vThe  majority  of  our  old  favorites  are  now 
lumped  together  under  the  scientific  titles 
«f  Mammals  and  Vertebrates.  Those  very 
pigeons,  whose  legs  appearing  through 
xhe  pie  crust  filled  us  with  such  delightful 
Anticipations,  are  now  Columbidce ;  the 
erabs,  whose  sidelong  motion  won  our  in- 
£int  admiration,  are  Crustacea  ;  the  oys- 
ter— even  "  the  whistling  oyster  " — is  a 
MoUusc. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  however,  who, 
understanding  the  feelings  of  the  unlearn- 
ed apon  this  subject,  is  also  in  a  position 
to  gratify  them,  has  filled  up  the  void. 
When  we  read  his  book,  the  same  sort  of 
pleasure  ravishes  us  as  when  we  arranged 
the  contents  of  the  Ark  upon  the  lid  of 
our  play-box,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
the  cow's  hind-leg — which  was  always 
breaking  short  off — with  a  pin.  Xoah — 
in  a  round  hat,  and  very  unsteady — is  the 
individual  to  whom  our  deepest  gratitude 
is  due  in  the  matter  of  Natural  History, 
and  next  to  him  comes  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent. The  title  of  his  charming  volume 
has  but  a  single  blemish — Sketches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Ceylon^  with  a  Mono- 
graph of  the  JEZephan  t.  That  last  sen  ten  ce 
is  too  fine ;  in  the  next  edition,  we  sin- 
cerely trust  he  will  erase,  or  print  in  its 
Htead,  with  an  autograph  of  the  elephant, 
which  will  be  rarer,  and  yet  more  intelli- 


gible. The  elephant  was  pretty  well  dis- 
posed of  in  his  previous  TZi'^^ory  of  Ceylon, 
already  noticed  in  this  Journal,  so  we  will 
repeat  nothing  about  him,  beloved  as  he 
is,  and  always  will  be  by  us,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  said  against 
him.  But,  even  thus  curtailed,  the  wealth 
of  material  in  this  book  is  so  prodigious, 
that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
The  island  of  Ceylon  abounds  with  animal 
life.  The  description  of  the  creatures 
which  make  it  their  home  (for  why  habit- 
at?) forms  quite  an  epitome  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  trees  are  alive  not  only  with 
birds,  but  with  monkeys,  spiders,  snakes 
— nay,  fishes!  A  flock  of  monkeys  will 
take  possession  of  a  Palmyra  palm,  and  so 
eflectually  will  they  crouch  and  conceal 
themselves  among  the  leaves,  that  at  the 
slightest  alarm  the  whole  ^arty  becomes 
invisible  in  an  instant.  The  presence  of  a 
(log,  however,  excites  such  an  irrepressi- 
ble cuiiosity,  that,  in  order  to  watch  his 
movements,  they  will  never  fail  to  betray 
themselves.*  A  live  dog  is  to  them  the 
same  wonderful  sight  as  a  dead  monkey 
is  to  other  people.  "  He  who  has  seen 
a  white  crow,"  says  a  Singhalese  proverb, 
"  the  nest  of  a  paddi  bird,  a  straight  coco- 
nut tree,  or  a  dead  monkey,  is  certain  to 
live   forever."     The   remains  of  a  mon. 

*  In  this  way,  too,  these  agile  creatures  become 
the  prey  of  the  leopard ;  his  approach  causes  an  in- 
stant and  fearful  excitement,  which  they  manifest  by 
loud  and  incessant  screams,  and  leaps  from  branch 
to  branch.  The  leopard  walks  round  and  round  the 
tree,  till  one  or  more  of  the  poor  creatures,  exhaust- 
ed by  terror  and  exertion,  falls  down  to  be  eaten. 
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key,  are  not,  they  say,  to  be  found  in  the 
forest. 

But  there  are  more  singular  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon  trees  than  monkeys.   The  flying- 
foxes   haus:  from  them  like   fruit.     The 
night  of  these  creatures  is  directed   by 
means  of  a  membrane   attached   to  the 
iuner  side  of  each  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
kept  distended  at  the  lower  extremity  by 
a  projecting  bone,  just  as  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  is  distended  by  a  "  gaff."     "  Over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  thin  membrane  of 
which  they  are  formed,  sentient  nerves 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  are  distributed,  by 
means  of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  dur- 
ing  the   darkness  to  direct   its  motions 
with   security,  avoiding   objects   against 
contact   wilh   which,  at   such   times,  its 
eyes  and  other  senses  would  be  insufficient 
to   protect   it."     By   day   they    suspend 
themselves  from  the  highest  branches  of 
the  silk-cotton  trees,  hanging  by  the  claws 
of  the  hind-legs,  with   the  head   turaed 
upward,  and  pressing  the  chin  against  the 
breast.     At    sunset,    taking  wing,   they 
hover,  with  a  murmuring  sound  occasion- 
ed by  the  beating  of  their  broad  membra- 
neous wings,  around   the   fruit-trees,  on 
which  they  feed  till  morning,  when  they 
resume  their  pensile  attitude  as  before. 
They  hang  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  the  branches  often  give  way  beneath 
their  accumulated  weight.     They  fly  in 
clouds  as  thick  as  bees  or  midges.  "  When 
at  rest,  or  asleep,  the  disposition  of  the 
limbs  of  the  flying-fox  is  most  curious. 
At  such  times,  it  suspends  itself  by  one 
foot  only,  bringing  the  other  close  to  its 
side,  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  wrap  itself  in 
the  ample  folds  of  its  wings,  which  envelop 
it  like  a  mantle,  leaving  only  its  upturned 
head  uncovered.     Its  fur  is  thus  protected 
from  damp  and  rain,  and  to  some  extent 
its  body  is  sheltered  from  the  sun.     As  it 
collects  its  food  by  means  of  its  mouth, 
either  when  on  the  wing  or  when  suspend- 
ed within  reach  of  it,  the  flying-fox  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  liable  to  have  the  spoil 
wrested  from  it  by  its  intrusive  compa- 
nions before  it  can  make  good  its  way  to 
some  secure  retreat  in  which  to  devour  it 
unmolested.     In  such  conflicts  they  bite 
viciously,  tear  each  other  with  their  hooks, 
and   scream   incessantly,   till,  taking    to 
flight,  the  persecuted  one  reaches  some 
place  of  safety,  where  he  hangs  by  one 
foot,  and  grasping  the  fruit  he  has  secured 
in  the  claws  and  opposable  thumb  of  the 
other,  he  hastily  reduces  it  to  lumps, 


with  which  he  stuffs  his  cheek-pouches 
till  they  become  distended  like  those  of  a 
monkey;  then  suspended  in  safety,  he 
commences  to  chew  and  suck  the  juices, 
rejecting  the  refuse  with  his  tongue." 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  flying-fox  is 
strongly  attracted  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
during  the  period  when  toddy  is  drawn 
for  distillation,  and  exhibits  at  such  times 
symptoms  only  too  much  resembling  in- 
toxication. It  can  not,  it  seems,  be  na- 
turalized in  England  ;  but  why  not  try 
Scotland,  and  suspend  the  Forbes  Mack- 
enzie Act  and  the  flying-fox  together  ? 

One  very  tiny  bat,  well  called  the  hum- 
ble-bee, is  so  familiar  and  gentle  that  it 
will  alight  on  the  cloth  during  dinner, 
and  manifests  so  little  alarm  that  it  sel- 
dom makes  any  effort  to  escape  before  a 
wine-glass  can  be  inverted  to  secure  it. 
Even  this  miniature  creature,  however, 
has  its  parasites,  as  other  bats  have,  al- 
though they  are  excusable  in  his  case 
upon  the  well-known  ground  of  being 
"  such  very  little  ones."  They  are  called 
Nycterihia^  and  have  three  pair  of  legs, 
armed  with  claws,  and  equally  distributed 
over  the  upper  and  under  sides;  the  crea- 
ture being  thus  enabled  to  use  them  like 
hands,  and  to  grasp  the  strong  hairs  above 
it  while  extracting  its  nourishment.  It 
must  look  like  the  animated  crest  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  as  it  rolls  along,  "  hurling  it- 
self forward  on  hands  and  feet  alternate- 
ly, like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and  so 
swiftly  that  its  speed  is  said  to  exceed 
that  of  any  known  insect." 

On  the  trees,  too,  the  chameleon  lies 
motionless  on  its  branch,  awaiting  its  in- 
sect prey.  Instantly,  on  their  appearance, 
its  wonderful  tongue  comes  into  play. 
Though  ordinarily  concealed,  it  is  capable 
of  protrusion  till  it  exceeds  in  length  the 
whole  body  of  the  creature.  "  No  sooner 
does  an  incautious  fly  venture  within 
reach,  than  the  extremity  of  this  treach- 
erous weapon  is  disclosed,  broad  and  cu- 
neiform, and  covered  with  a  viscid  fluid  ; 
and  this,  extended  to  its  full  length,  is 
darted  at  its  prey  with  an  unerring  aim, 
and  redrawn  within  the  jaws  with  a  rapld- 
itv  that  renders  the  act  almost  invisible. 
Whilst  the  faculty  of  this  creature  to  as- 
sume all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  has 
attracted  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  sufficient 
attention  has  hardly  been  given  to  the 
imperfect  sympathy  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the 
two  sets  of  nerves  that  permeate  the  op- 
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C'te  wdes  of  its  frame.  Hence,  not  only 
each  of  the  eyes  an  action  quite  inde- 
Cndent  of  the  other,  but  one  side  of  its 
dy  appears  to  be  sometimes  asleep, 
while  the  other  is  vigilant  and  active  ;  one 
'vrill  assume  a  green  tinge,  while  the  op- 
posite one  is  red  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
obameleon  is  utterly  unable  to  swim,  from 
Xhe  incapacity  of-  the  muscles  of  the  two 
sides  to  act  in  concert." 

By  the  side  of  the  chameleon  you  will 
see  leaves  of  every  variety  of  hue,  from 
tJie  pale  yellow  of  an  opening  bud  to  the 
ancb  green  of  the  full-blown  loaf,  and  the 
'mthered  tint  of  decay;  and   yet   these 
XBay  not  be  leaves,  but  only  '*  walking 
leaves,"  insects  in  whose  preservation  na- 
"fcare  has  exhibited  her  most  cunning  han- 
diwork.    "  So  perfect  is  the  imitation  of 
Wk  leaf  in  structure  and  articulation,  that 
"^bis  amazing  insect,  when  at  rest,  is  al- 
xaost  undistinguishable  from  the  foliage 
^Ut>and.     Not  only  are  the  wings  modeled 
"^0 resemble  ribbed  and  fibrous  follicles,  but 
^very  joint  of  the  legs  is  expanded  into  a 
Iroad  plait  like  a  half-opened  leaflet.     It 
crests  on  its  abdomen,  the  legs  serving  to 
^raw  it  slowly  along,  and  thus  the  flat- 
'Siess  of  its  attitude  serves  still  further  to 
sdd  to  the  appearance  of  a  leaf.  One  of  the 
^nost  marvelous  incidents  connected  with 
3t8    organization    was   exhibited  by  one 
'which  I  kept  under  a  glass  shade  on  my 
table.    It  laid  a  quantity  of  eggs  that  in 
€olor  and  shape  were  not  to  be  distin- 
guiahed  front  seeds.    They  were  brown 
and  pentangular,  with  a  short  stem,  and 
slightly  punctured  at  the  intersections." 

In  trees,  the  Ceylon  spider  weaves  his 
net  so  stoutly  that  it  will  take  your  hat 
off  as  you  ride  by.  He  catches  in  it  not 
only  flies  and  cockroaches,  but  even  small 
birds,  such  as  humming-birds :  one  was 
once  seen  to  attack  a  young  sparrow, 
half-grown,  and  seize  it  by  the  thigh, 
tohich  it  sawed  through,  ''Tbo  savage 
then  caught  the  bird  by  the  throat,  and 
put  an  end  to  its  sufferings  by  cutting  off 
Its  head."  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  these 
feats,  when  we  read  that  the  legs  of  this 
spider  will  cover  "  an  ordinary  breakfast- 
plate.**  This  is  a  dreadful  imnge,  but  it 
is  doubtless  drawn  from  experience.  At 
Ceylon  entertainments,  there  are  more 
objectionable  intruders  than  he.  It  is  one 
of  the  penalties  you  have  to  pay  in  return 
for  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  for  glory  of 
landscape,  for  troi)ical  wonders  of  all 
lunds.    If  you  breakfasted  under  a  tree 


in  Ceylon,  you  would  probably  got  cov- 
ered with  ticks.  "  These  live  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  jungle,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  jilants  by  the  two  fore- 
legs, lie  in  wait  to  catch  at  unwary  ani- 
mals as  they  pass.  A  shower  of  ihese 
diminutive  vermin  will  sometimes  drop 
from  a  branch,  if  unluckily  shaken,  and 
disperse  themselves  over  the  body,  each 
fastening  on  the  neck,  the  ears,  and  eye- 
lids, and  inserting  a  barbed  proboscis. 
They  burrow  with  their  heads  pressed  as 
far  as  practicable  under  the  skin,  causing 
a  sensation  of  smarting,  as  if  particles  of 
red-hot  sand  had  been  scattered  over  the 
flesh.  If  torn  from  their  hold,  the 
suckers  remain  behind,  and  form  an  ulcer. 
The  only  safe  expedient  is  to  tolerate  the 
agony  of  their  penetration  till  a  drop  of 
cocoa-nut  oil,  or  the  juice  of  a  lime,  can  be 
applied,  when  these  little  furies  drop  oft' 
without  further  ill  consequences.  One 
very  large  species,  dappled  with  gray,  at- 
taches itself  to  the  buffaloes."  These 
creatures  are  more  terrible  to  our  minds 
than  even  the  leeches,  which  in  Ceylon 
drive  horses  wild,  and  hang  in  bloody 
tassels  from  men's  legs,  and  although 
there  is  a  picture  in  this  volume  of 
"Land-leeches  in  pursuit,"  which  makes 
our  blood  run  cold. 

A  far  more  unexpected  creature  than 
even  a  tick,  however,  to  meet  with  up  a 
tree  is  the  Anabas  sca7ide9iSy  as  Cuvier 
calls  him.  A  perch  in  a  tree  one  is  indeed 
familiar  with,  as  the  twig  selected  by  a 
bird  of  the  air,  but  a  climbing  perch  is  a 
real  novelty.  We  ourselves,  who  are 
fishermen,  and  have  had  some  success 
with  the  minnow,  honestly  own  that  we 
should  be  A^ery  much  alarmed  if  a  shoal 
of  perch  should  ascend  any  tree  upon 
which  we  chanced  to  be  sitting.  Our 
idea  would  certainly  be  that  they  were 
incited  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
not  of  getting  water  out  of  a  hollow. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  did  not  himself 
ever  meet  a  perch  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, but  others  have  enjoyed  that 
great  advantage  ;  among  the  rest,  "  Dal- 
dorf  communicates  to  Sir  Josej)h  Banks, 
that  in  the  year  1791  he  had  taken  this 
fish  from  a  moist  cavity  in  the  stem  of  a 
Palmyra  palm  that  grew  near  a  lake, 
lie  saw  it,  when  already  ^va  feet  above 
the  groimd,  stiniggling  to  ascend  still 
higher ;  suspending  itself  by  its  gill-cov- 
ers, and  bending  its  tail  to  the  left,  it 
fixed  its  anal  fin  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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bark,  and  sought  by  expanding  its  body, 
to  urge  its  way  upward,  and  its  march 
was  only  arrested  by  the  hand  with  which 
he  seized  it." 

As  for  "  fish  out  of  water  "  in  Ceylon, 
they  are  ahnost  as  often  met  with  as  in 
their  own  element.  The  Anabas  scan- 
de7is^  for  instance,  has  his  bones  so  dis- 
posed in  plates  and  cells  as  to  retain  a 
supply  of  moisture,  which,  whilst  he  is 
crawling  on  dry  land,  exudes  so  as  to 
keep  his  gills  damp.  "This  little  crea- 
ture issues  boldly  from  its  native  pools, 
and  addresses  itself  to  its  toilsome  march 
generally  at  night  or  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, whilst  the  grass  is  still  damp  Avith  the 
dew ;  but  in  its  distress,  it  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  move  by  day,  and  Mr.  E. 
Layard  on  one  occasion  encountered  a 
number  of  them  traveling  alon^r  a  hot  and 
dusty  road  under  the  mid-day  sun." 

Descending  from  the  trees,  and  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  Ceylon  terra  firma. 
we  find,  not  only  on  it,  but  under  it,  the 
most  astonishing  phenomena. 

Fish  on  the  king's  highway  (with  the 
exception  of  pikes)  are  rare  enough,  but 
fish  underground  are  rarer ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  dry  season  in  Ceylon,  fish 
secrete  themselves  in  the  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  exhausted  ponds,  and  there 
await  the  renewal  of  the  water  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  It  is  quite  usual 
in  parts  of  the  country  which  are  flat, 
and  where  small  tanks  are  numerous,  for 
the  natives  in  the  hot  season  to  dig  for 
fish.  "  The  clay,"  says  an  eye-witness,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  "  was  firm  but 
moist,  and  as  the  men  flung  out  lumps  of 
it  with  a  spade,  it  fell  to  pieces,  disclosing 
fish  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long, 
which  were  full  grown  and  healthy,  and 
jumped  on  the  bank  when  exposed  to  the 
sunlight."  The  fresh-water  fish  Ampul- 
laria  glauca  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  rice-fields,  where  it  burrows  in  this 
fashion,  and  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
mud  deposits  a  bundle  of  eggs,  with  a 
white  calcareous  shell,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  or  more  in  each  group.  "A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  was  turned  to 
prompt  account  by  Mr.  Edgar  Layard 
when  holding  a  judicial  office  at  Point 
Pedro  in  1849.  A  native  who  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  land,  complained  before 
.him  of  his  neighbor,  who,  during  his  ab- 
sence, had  removed  their  common  land- 
mark, diverting  llie  original  water-course, 
aiid  obliterating  its  traces  by  filling  it  up 


to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  Mr. 
Layard  directed  a  trench  to  be  sunk  at 
the  contested  spot,  and  discovering  num- 
bers of  the  Arapullaria,  the  remains  of 
the  eggs  and  the  living  animal,  which  had 
been  buried  for  months,  the  evidence  was 
so  resistless  as  to  confound  the  wronjr- 
doer,  and  terminate  the  suit." 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  this  self  sepulture  of  the  fish  and 
subsequent  reappearance  immediately  af- 
ter rain,  is  the  explanation  of  the  so-called 
showers  of  fishes.    They  come  from  the 
earth,  and   not  irom   the   air,  it  seems. 
Alligators  bury  themselves  in  mud  during 
the  dry  season  in  a  similar  manner.     '*  At 
Arne-tivoe,  in  the  eastern  province,  while 
riding  across  the  parched  bed  of  the  tank, 
I  was  shown  the  recess,  still  bearing  the 
form  and  impress  of  a  crocodile,  out  of 
which  the  animal  had  been  seen  to  emerge 
the  day  before.     A  story  was  also  related 
to  me  of  an  officer  attached  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  surveyor-general,  who, 
having  pitched  his  tent  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion, was  disturbed  during  the  night  by 
feeling  a  movement  of  the  earth  below  his 
bed,  from  which,  on  the  following  day,  a 
crocodile  emerged,  making  its  appearance 
from  beneath  the  matting."     "  If  it  was 
our  lot  to  dwell  in  Ceylon,"  said  we,  upon 
reading  the  above  narration,  "  we  would 
never  sleep   out  of  a  hammock."     But 
then,   we    forget    those    Geckoes,   "the 
most  familiar  of  the  lizard  class,"  which, 
being  furnished  with  pads  to  each  toe,  are 
enabled   to   ascend   perpendicular  walls, 
and  adhere  to  glass  and  ceilings.    "In  a 
boudoir  where  the  ladies  of  my  family 
spent  their  evenings,  one  of  these  familiar 
and  amusing  little  creatures  had  its  hid- 
ing-place   behind    a    gilt  picture-frame. 
Punctually  as  the  candles  were  lighted,  it 
made  its  appearance  on  the  wall,  to  be 
fed  with  its  accustomed  crumbs ;  ^d  if 
neglected,  it  reiterated  its  sharp,  quick 
call  of  chic,  chic,  chit,  till  attended  to.  It 
was  a  delicate   gray  color,  tinged  with 
pink  ;  and  having  by  accident  fallen  on  a 
work-table,  it  fled,  leaving  part  of  its  tail 
behind  it,  which,  however,  it  reproduced 
within  less  than  a  month." 

The  geckoes,  however,  are  welcome 
guests  compared  w^ith  the  crows.  All 
day  long  in  Ceylon  these  birds  are  watch- 
ing for  ofial  from  the  kitchen,  or  superin- 
tending the  operations  of  the  dining-room, 
and  as  doors  and  windows  are  necessarily 
opened   to  relieve  the   heat,  nothing  is 
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more  oommon  than  the  passage  of  a  crow 
icross  the  room,  Hfling  oq  the  wind  some 
O^goarded  morsel  from  the  dinner-table. 
No  article,    however     unpromising    its 
qoality,  provided  only  it  be  portable,  can 
with   safety  be  left  unguarded  in  any 
apartment  accessible  to  tbem.    The  con- 
tents of  ladies'  work-boxes,  kid  gloves, 
tod  pocket-handkerchiefs,  vanish  instantly 
if  exposed  near  a  window  or  open  door. 
They  open  paper  parcels  to  ascertain  the 
contents;  they  w^ll  undo  the  knot  on  a 
napkin  if  it  incloses  any  thing  eatable, 
and  a  crow  has  been  known  to  extract 
tlie  peg  which  fastened  the  lid  of  a  basket 
in  order  to  plunder  the  provender  within. 
^Oq  one  occasion,  a  nurse  seated  in  a 
garden  adjoining  a  regimental  mess-room, 
^^vas  terrified  by  seeing  a  bloody  clasp-knife 
drop  fi'om  the  air  at  her  feet ;  but  the  mys- 
'tmerj  was  explained  on  learning  that  a  crow, 
"^rhich  had  been  watching  the  cook  chop- 
Iping  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment 
"^rhen  his  head  was  turned  to  carry  off  tlie 
fcufe.'*     If  one  crow  can  not  get  a  bone 
dvay  from  a  dog,  another  will  come  and 
divert  the  animal's  attention  till  his  black 
^M)nfederate  succeeds.    They  are  as  cun- 
ning as  the  jackals,  and  that  is  saying  a 
jp'eat  deal.     The  jackal  having  hidden  bis 
name  in  the  jungle,  will  issue  therefrom 
with  an  air  of  easy  indifference,  and  if  a 
man  or  any  other  enemy  be  in  sight,  will 
seize  a  cocoa-nut  husk  or  any  other  worth- 
leas  thing  in  his  mouth,  and  fly  at  full 
speed,  as  if  eager  to  carry  off  the  pretend- 
ed prize,  returning  for  the  real  booty  at 
some  more  convenient  season. 

Ceylon  differs  greatly  from  that  island, 
the  historian  of  which,  under  the  head 
of  Snakes,  informs  us  that  there  arc  no 
snakes.  There  is  scarce  any  place,  indeed, 
in  which  you  can  lie  down,  and  be  quite 
secarc  of  not  being  visited  by  these  rep- 
tiles. They  come  on  board  the  very  ships 
off  the  coast,  by  climbing  up  their  cables ; 
and  if  the  stranger  be  a  cobra,  there  is 
this  cheerful  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
its  companion  is  perfectly  certain  to  found 
in  the  same  place. 

But  let  us  once  more  forget  these  dis- 
SOTeeables  in  the  almost  magic  beauties 
that  charm  ear  and  eye,  on  every  side,  in 
this  fair  island.  Beneath  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ballicalea,  there  is  music  nightly,  as 
in  a  cafe  c/ianta7it^  and  always  most  me- 
lodious and  distinct  when  the  moon  is  at 
the  full.  "In  the  evening,  when  the 
moon  rose,  I  took  a  boat,  and  accompanied 


'  the  fish  women  to  the  spot.  We  rowed 
about  two  hundred  yards  north-east  of 
the  jetty  by  the  fort-gate ;  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind  or  a  ripple  except  those 
caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars.  On  coming 
to  the  point  mentioned,  I  distinctly  heard 
the  sounds  in  question.  Tliey  came  up  from 
the  water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musi- 
cal chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine- 
glass when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  moisten- 
ed finger.  It  was  not  one  sustained  note, 
but  a  multitude  of  tiny  sounds,  each  clear 
and  distinct  in  itself;  the  sweetest  treble 
mingling  with  the  lowest  base.  On  apply- 
ing the  ear  to  the  woodwork  of  the  boat, 
the  vibration  was  greatly  increased  in  vol- 
ume. The  sounds  varied  considerably  at 
different  points  as  we  moved  across  the 
lake,  as  if  the  number  of  the  animals 
from  which  they  proceed  was  greatest  in 
particular  spots  ;  and  occasionally  we  row- 
ed out  of  hearing  of  them  altogether, 
until,  on  returning  to  the  original  locality, 
the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed."  These 
sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  friol- 
lusca,  called  "  crying-shells,"  and  not  from 
some  Singhalese  Sabrina  and  her  mermaid- 
ens.  Scarce  less  from  fairy-land  mu&t  ap- 
pear the  flight  of  flamingoes,  which,  from 
their  color  and  military  order,  are  called 
by  the  natives  "English  soldier  birds ;" 
their  strong  wings  beating  the  air  with  a 
sound  like  thunder,  and  as  they  soar  over- 
head, the  flock  which  appeared  almost 
white  but  a  moment  before,  converted 
into  crimson  by  the  sudden  display  of  the 
red  lining  of  their  wings. 

But  neither  beast  nor  bird  in  Ceylon, 
beautiful  and  singular  as  they  are,  can 
compare  in  rarity  and  splendor  with  its 
insects.  "  In  the  solitude  of  the  forests, 
there  is  a  perpetual  music  from  their 
soothing  and  melodious  hum,  which  fre- 
quently swells  to  a  startling  soimd  as  the 
cicada  trills  his  sonorous  drum  on  the 
sunny  bark  of  some  tall  tree.  At  morn- 
ing, the  dew  hangs  in  diamond  drops  on 
the  threads  and  gossamer  -sVhich  the  spi- 
ders suspend  across  every  pathway ;  and 
above  the  pool,  dragon-flies  of  more  than 
metallic  lustre  flash  in  the  early  sunbeams. 
The  earth  teems  with  countless  ants,  which 
emerge  from  beneath  its  surface,  or  make 
their  devious  highways,  to  ascend  to  their 
nests  in  the  trees.  Lustrous  beetles  with 
their  golden  elytra  bask  on  the  leaves, 
whilst  minuter  species  dash  through  the 
air  in  circles  which  the  ear  can  follow^by 
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the  booming  of  their  tiny  wings.  Butter- 
flies of  large  size  and  gorgeous  coloring 
flutter  over  the  endless  expanse  of  flow- 
ers, and  at  times  the  extraordinary  sight 
presents  itself  of  flights  of  these  delicate 
creatures,  generally  of  a  white  or  pale- 
yellow  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth, 
and  of  such  prodigious  extension  as  to  oc- 
cupy hours  and  even  days  uninterrupted- 
ly in  their  passage — whence  coming,  no 
one  knows ;  whither  going,  no  one  can 
tell.  As  day  declines,  the  moths  issue 
from  their  retreats,  the  crickets  add  their 
shrill  voices  to  swell  the  din  ;  and  when 
darkness  descends,  the  eye  is  charmed 
with  the  millions  of  emerald  lamps  light- 
ed up  by  the  fire-flies  amidst  the  surround- 
ing gloom." 

This  charming  book  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  Rotifer,  a  singular  creature, 
which,  though  it  can  only  truly  live  in 


water,  inhabits  the  moss  on  housetops, 
dying  each  time  the  sun  dries  up  its  place 
of  retreat,  to  revive  as  often  as  a  shower 
of  rain  supplies  it  with  the  moisture  essen- 
tial to  its  existence ;  thus  employing  sev- 
eral years  to  exhaust  the  eighteen  days  of 
life  which  nature  has  allotted  to  it.  One 
savant  kept  some  dead  rotifera  for  twenty- 
seven  years  without  moistening  in  any  way 
the  substance  in  which  they  lay,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  recovered  upon 
being  immersed  in  a  little  water.  This 
must  surely  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  them  than  if  they  had  lived  their  little 
span  of  life  all  at  once. 

If  we  ourselves,  like  rotifera,  were  lim- 
ited to  but  eighteen  days  of  existence,  we 
can  only  say  in  conclusion,  that,  if  w^  had 
the  choice,  we  would  elect  to  pass  one  of 
them  at  least  in  company  with  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent's  Natural  History  of  Ceylon. 


SKETCH   OF   GENERAL   WOLFE. 


As  the  name  of  this  military  hero  has 
immortalized  the  Battle  of  Quebec,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life,  as  represented  in 
the  plate  which  embellishes  our  present 
number,  a  brief  sketch  of  him  will  impart 
additional  interest  to  the  plate  and  the 
battle -scene. 

General  James  Wolfe  was  born  at 
Westerham,  Kent,  January,  1726,  son  of 
lieutenant-general  Edward  Wolfe.  He 
early  embraced  the  military  profession, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
la  Feldt,  and  was  present  afterward  at 
every  engagement  during  the  war,  and 
every  where  gathered  fresh  laurels  by  his 
valor,  coolness,  and  judgment.  At  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  instead  of  resign- 
ing himself  to  indolence  and  pleasure,  he 
devoted  himself  more  assiduously  to  mili- 
tary labors,  and  when  lieutenant-colonel 
of  Kingsley's  regiment,  he  introduced 
such  order  and  discipline  in  the  corps, 
that  the  c:allant  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  plains  of  Minden  is  proverbial  to 
this  day.  These  great  talents  did  not 
long  remain  in  obscurity  ;  when  Mr.  Pitt 


was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  ge- 
nius of  Wolfe  was  called  forth  to  execute 
his  gigantic  plans.  Though  the  meditated 
attack  on  Rochfort  was  abandoned,  the 
fall  of  Louisburgh  displayed  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nation  the  abilities  of  their 
favorite  general,  who  was  immediately 
after  selected,  1759,  for  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  this 
bold  enterprise,  the  many  difficulties  from 
situation  and  from  superior  numbers, 
were  quickly  surmounted  by  perseverance 
and  by  military  stratagem,  and  the  English 
troops,  permitted  to  face  their  enemy, 
triumphed  over  all  opposition ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  victory  the  conqueror  received 
a  ball  through  his  wrist ;  yet,  disregard- 
ing the  wound,  he  animated  his  men  to 
battle.  A  second  ball,  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter, shot  him  through  the  body,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  carry  him  off*  to  the 
rear  of  the  troops.  In  the  last  agonies 
his  attention  was  roused  by  the  cry, 
"They  run!"  and  eagerly  inquinng  who 
ran,  he  no  sooner  heard  the  reply,  "The 
defeated  French,"    than    he   exclaimed, 
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"Then  I  thnnk  God,  and  I  die  con- 
tented,'* and  instantly  expired,  thir- 
teenth September,  1759.  Ilia  remains 
■were  carried  to  England,  and  bnried  with 
1>ecoming  jiomp  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
*where  a  splendid  monument  was  erected 
ly  the  nation  to  his  honor.  His  death 
forms  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting 
"by  West,  which  has  been  engraved  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Sartain.  To  the 
great  abilities  of  the  general,  to  steadi- 
ness, strength,  and  activity  of  mind, 
"Wolfe  united  the  milder  virtues  of  life, 
sincerity  and  candor,  a  quick  sense  of 
lonor,  of  justice,  and  public  liberty. 
"While  he  boro  the  meed  of  superiority  in 
<X)n8titntional  courage,  in  penetration,  in 
<»ol  judgment,  and  in  unshaken  i>resence 
of  mmd,  he  was  equally  admired  and  re- 
spected for  beneficence  and  charity,  and 
t.he  estimation  of  the  great  was  aceompa- 
xiied  by  the  love  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
.gratitude  of  the  poor. 

BENJAMIN   WESTS    PICTURE. 

THE   DEATU    OP   GEX.   WOLFE. 

[As  there  is  both  a  historic  and  artistic 
interest  connected  with  the  picture  from 
irbich  this  engraved  embellisiiment  is  co- 
pied, we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  an 
account  of  the  picture,  with  some  curious 
reminiscences  of  the  olden  time,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  John  Sartain,  the  accomplished 
artist,  whose  admired  talents  and  skill 
have  furnished  so  many  rich  embellish- 
ments for  the  Eclectic  in  past  years,  as 
follows  :] 

The  subject  which  has  been  chosen  as 
the  embellishment  to  the  present  number 
of  the  Eclectic  is  remarkable,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  merit  as  a  composition, 
but  because  it  became  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a  great  revolution  in  the  practice  of 
historical  painting  in  the  particular  of 
costume.  The  work  is  by  the  American 
artist  West,  and  was  produced  in  England 
about  the  year  1 766.  Down  to  that  period 
it  was  the  invariable  custom  to  represent 
the  men  and  women  who  figured  in  events 
of  modern  times,  as  clothed,  not  in  the 
garments  worn  in  the  epoch  in  which  they 
hvcd  and  acted,  but  in  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  This  was  deemed  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  impart  the  necessary 
dignity.  Although  modern  action  might 
be  heroic,  they  thought  it  impossible  to 


apj)ear  so,  unless  the  outward  man  wore 
the  habiliments  of  the  ancients. 

But  West  liad  the  good  sense  to  hesitate 
before  committing  himself  to  so  great  an 
absurdity  as  the  portraying  of  actors  in 
an  event  occurring  in  1769,  in  America, 
as  so  many  Greeks  of  some  two  thousand 
years  ago.     Accordingly,  he  ventured  on 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  running  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  prevailing  taste  of 
his  day,  and  of  presenting  the  scene  on 
his  canvas  just  as  it  might  be  supj>osed  to 
have  really  appeared  to  an  eye-witness. 
Any  man   less  calm  and   self-possessed 
would  hardly  have  persevered,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  ominous  warnings  as  met  our 
Pennsylvania  Quaker  artist,  as  soon  as  it 
became   known   that    he  was   about    to 
plunge   into  so  startling   an   innovation. 
He  held  on  his  course,  however,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  through  the  shackles 
of  a  stupid  and  absurd  mode,  and  produc- 
ed, in  his  own  way,  a  j)icture  that  canve 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
historical  pictures  in  England.     So  pow- 
erful and  contagious  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  even  the  sagacious  and  philosophic 
Reynolds  declared  that  this  attempt  of 
West's  to  paint  modern  heroes  in  modern 
dreys  must   prove   a  failure.     Afler   the 
work   was  finished,   he  went  to   see  it. 
Having  sat  before  the  painting  for  per- 
haps half  an   hour,  in  silence,  he  arose, 
saying :  "  West  has  conquered.     I  retract 
my  objection,     lie  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  and  I  fore- 
see that  this  picture  will  not  only  become 
highly  popular,  but  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
revolution   in  art."     "I  wish,"  said  the 
King,  "  that  I  had  known  all  this  before, 
for  the  objections  made   have   been   the 
means  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  getting  the 
picture.     But  you  shall  make  a  co]>y  for 
me."     Whether  this  copy  was  ever  made 
does  not  clearly  appear. 

It  is  a  striking  and  singular  fact,  and 
one  that  illustrates  the  perverse  incon- 
sistency of  fashion,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  painters  were  representing  on 
canvas  modem  heroes  in  the  dress  of  the 
past,  the  dramatic  representations  on  the 
stage  paraded  the  heroes  of  the  past  in 
the  ungraceful  dress  of  the  moderns. 
Thus,  Garrick  played  ]\Iacbethin  powder- 
ed wig,  embroidered  coat  and  waistcoat, 
knee-breeches  of  black  silk,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  the  ordinary  shoe  with 
large  silver  buckles  on  the  instep — just 
the  dress  in  which  his  successors  act  Sir 
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Peter  Teazle.  Poor  Desdemona  stalked 
about  the  stage  in  alarmingly  high-heeled 
satin  shoes,  a  hideous  deformity  over  the 
hips,  called  hoops,  and  looking  like  shelves 
made  to  rest  the  elbows  on,  while  a  lofty 
structure  of  whalebone  and  other  mate- 
rial erected  on  the  head  supported  the 
powdered  hair.  It  was  reserved  for  John 
Philip  Kemble  to  reform  all  this  in  his 
art  in  one  direction,  as  West  had  done 
for  painting  in  the  opposite  one. 

When  We^t  arrived  in  England  in 
1763,  there  was  not  taste  and  encourage- 
ment enough  in  all  that  country  for  the 
support  of  one  historical  painter.  The 
Bishop  of  York,  for  whom  West  had 
painted  a  picture  illustrating  a  passage 
in  Tacitus  —  "  Agrippina  landing  with 
the  ashes  of  Germanic  us  "  —  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  young  painter's  ta- 
lents in  the  highest  department  of 
art,  and  tried  to  raise  by  subscription 
a  sufficient  sura  of  money  to  free  him 
from  the  necessity  of  painting  por- 
traits, hoping  thus  to  begin  the  building 
up  a  school  of  historic  art.  The  attempt 
failing,  he  applied  to  the  King,  then  free 
from  cares.  The  acquaintance  was  a  for- 
tunate one.  He  received  a  commission 
for  a  picture,  which  was  followed  by  nu- 
merous others,  and  they  continued  on 
terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimate  fami- 
liarity for  more  than  half  a  century,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged on  royal  orders,  and  would  have 
been  till  his  death  but  for  the  King's  loss 
of  reason.  When  this  calamity  occurred, 
the  intrepid  old  man  commenced  the  se- 
ries of  great  paintings,  of  which  the 
''  Christ  Rejected  "  and  "  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse"  form  a  part.  The  latter 
work  is  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia, 
winch  institution  possesses  also  his  picture 
of  "Paul  and  Silas  Preaching."  Numer- 
ous other  productions  of  his  pencil  are  in 
the  same  city,  the  most  important  being 
the  famous  picture  of  "Penn's  Treaty 
with  the  Indians,"  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Penn  family  at  Stoke,  in  England, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Harrison  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since,  and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  gal- 
lery of  that  gentleman.  The  Boston 
Athenseura  owns  a  very  fine  specimen  in 
the  "King  Lear  in  the  Storm,"  which, 
by  the  way,  was  changed  into  that  sub- 
ject, after  having  been  commenced  for 
another,  totally  different. 


For  George  HI.   he  planned,   and   in 
great  part  executed,  a  magnificent  series 
of  pictures  on  the  progress  of  Revealed 
Religion,    which    he    divided    into   four 
classes — the  Antediluvian,  the  Patriarch- 
al, the  Mosaical,  and  the  Prophetical ;  in 
all,  thirty-six  subjects,  an  equal  number 
being  taken  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.     Eight  only  remained  to  be 
painted  of  this  surprising  work,  when  the 
derangement  of  his  patron's  mind  arrested 
his  pencil.     He  was  informed  by  the  new 
authority  that  the  works  painting  for  the 
royal  chapel  must  be  suspended,  and  he 
found  that  the  customary  quarterly  install- 
ments in  which  he  had  received  his  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  on  account   of  the 
works  in  progress,  had  been  stopped  also. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Prince  Regent — 
afterward  George  IV. — was  unfavorably 
disposed    toward    West  and  his  works. 
When  he  became  king,  and  was  amusing 
himself  with  alterations  in  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, he  was  about  to  consign  to  the  lum- 
ber-room all  the  pictures  by  West  with 
which  one  of  the  apartments  was  filled. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  artist,  courtly 
as  he  was,  ventured  to  remonstrate,  de- 
claring that  there  was  not  a  painter  then 
living  capable  of  supplying   their   place 
with  works  of  equal  merit ;  so  they  were 
allowed  to  remain. 

West  and  his  patron  were  both  born 
in  the  same  year,  and  both  died  in  1 820, 
wuthin  two  months  of  each  other,  at  the 
advanced  asje  of  eightv-two.  After  the 
painter's  death,  a  three  days'  sale  of  his 
pictures  produced  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  had  received  from  the 
King  a  trifle  over  thirty-four  thousand 
pounds,  and  from  different  individuals 
probably  about  six  thousand  pounds  more. 
In  all,  sny  something  under  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This,  sum,  obtained 
during  his  life,  was  hardly  an  adequate 
compensation  for  so  much  skill  and  labor 
exerted  assiduously  for  nearly  sixty  yeai's. 
A  curious  calculation  has  shown,  that 
were  all  his  woiks  collected  together,  it 
would  require  a  gallery  eight  hundred 
feet  long,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  twenty 
feet  high,  to  contain  them. 

West's  style  of  composition  was  noble 
and  dignified.  Some  of  his  works  are 
so  well  disposed  in  every  respect,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  be 
improved,  and  his  facility  in  planning  the 
general  construction  of  a  picture  is  per- 
fectly surprising.     What  they  are  chiefly 
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deficient  in  is  intensity;  thcj  command 
admiration,  but  do  not  thrill  you  as  some 
others  do — ^Allston  or  Haydon,  for  exam- 
ple. They  nerer  violate  the  supposed 
proprieties  of  art ;  are  full  of  learned 
Les  and  graceful  or  happy  thoughts ;  but 
they  &il  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  except  in 
a  rery  feeble  degree.  His  great  facility 
in  composition  proved  detrimental  to  him, 
fur  it  was  one  inducement  to  pass  too 
soon  from  a  great  work  not  fully  elabo- 
rated and  developed,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  another,  to  be  left  in  its  turn  in 
like  manner.  Hence  he  painted  too  thin, 
and  the  natural  sinking  of  the  colors  has 


allowed  the  original  outline  drawn  on  the 
bare  canvas  to  reappear  conspicuously. 
This  applies,  however,  chiefly  to  his  later 
works.  The  "  Penn's  Treaty,"  "  Lear  in 
the  Storm,"  and  others,  are  well  loaded 
with  color  throughout  the  light  masses. 
Washington  Allston,  who  was  as  just  and 
impartial  as  he  was  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment,  said  that  "  of  late  years  West 
had  been  placed  by  the  public  as  much 
below  his  true  place  in  the  scale  of  merit, 
as,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  had 
been  esteemed  above  it."  This  also  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  J.  S. 


DEATH      OF      PRINCE      ALBERT. 


The  nation  has  just  sustained  the  great- 
est loss  that  could  possibly  have  fallen 
npon  it.    Prince  Albert,  who  a  week  ago 
gave  every  promise  that  his  valuable  lite 
would  be  lengthened  to  a  period  long 
enoagh  to  enable  him  to  enjoy,  even  in 
this  world,  the  fruit  of  a  virtuous  youth 
*nd  a  well-spent  manhood,  the  affection  of 
*  devoted  wife  and  of  a  family  of  which 
«ny  fether  might  well   be   proud  —  this 
'^n,  the  very  center  of  our  social  system, 
tfce  pillar  of  our  state,  is  suddenly  snatch- 
^1  from  us,  without  even  warning  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  us  for  such  a  blow  so 
abrupt  and  so  terrible.    We  shall  need 
*inie  fully  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss  we  have  sustained.    Every  day 
^ill  make  us  more  conscious  of  it.    It  is 
^Ot  merely  a  prominent  figure  that  will 
*^  missed  on  all  public  occasions ;  not 
'Merely  a  death  that  will  cast  a  permanent 
S'loom  over  a  reign  hitherto  so  joyous  and 
J*t^)8perous ;  it  is  the  loss  of  a  public  man 
^"iose  services  to  this  country,  though  ren- 
^^red  neither  in  the  field  of  battle  nor  in 
J[tie  arena  of  crowded  assemblies,  have  yet 
■^«en  of  inestimable  value  to   this  nation 
a  man  to  whom  more  than  any  one  else 
^^e  owe  the  happy  state  of  our  internal 
l>olity,  and  a  degree  of  general  content- 
^^ent  to  which  neitiier  we  nor  any  other 
Nation  we  know  of  ever  attained  before. 

Twenty  one   years   have  lust   elapsed 
^ince  Queen  Victoria  gave  her  hand  in 
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marriage  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha 
It  was  an  auspicious  event,  and  reality  has 
more  than  surpassed  all  prognostics,  how- 
ever favorable.  The  Royal  marriage  has 
been  blessed  with  a  numerous  ofispring. 
So  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  the  public  to 
know  the  domestic  lives  of  sovereijrns, 
the  people  of  these  islands  could  set  up 
no  better  model  of  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  than  their 
Queen ;  no  more  complete  pattern  of  a 
devoted  husband  and  father  than  her 
Consort.  These  are  not  mere  words  of 
course.  We  write  in  an  age  and  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  highest  position  would 
not  have  availed  to  screen  the  most  ele- 
vated delinquent.  They  are  simply  the 
records  of  a  truth  perfectly  understood 
and  recognized  by  the  English  people. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  most  roy- 
al personages  that  their  education  has 
been  below  the  dignity  of  their  position. 
Cut  off  by  their  rank  from  intimate  as- 
sociation with  young  persons  of  the  same 
age,  they  have  often  had  occasion  bitter- 
ly to  lament  that  the  same  fortune  which 
raised  them  above  the  nobility  in  station 
had  sunk  them  below  them  in  knowledge 
and  acquirements.  Thanks  to  the  culti- 
vated mind  and  sterling  good  sense  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  no  such  charge  will  be 
brought  against  the  present  generation 
of  the  royal  family  of  England.  Possess- 
ing talents  of  the  first  order,  cultivated 
18 
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and  refined  by  diligent  and  successful 
Ktudy,  the  Prince  has  watched  over  the 
education  of  his  children  with  an  assidu- 
ity commensurate  with  the  greatness  of 
the  trust,  and  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  future  stability  of  our 
reigning  family  and  its  firm  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Had  Piince  Al- 
bert done  no  more  than  this,  had  he  lim- 
ited his  ambition  to  securing  the  happi- 
ness of  his  wife  and  children,  this  coun- 
try, considering  who  his  wife  and  children 
are,  would  have  owed  him  a  debt  which 
the  rank  he  occupies  among  us,  and  the 
material  and  social  advantages  attached 
to  it,  would  have  been  quite  adequate  to 
repay.  But  there  is  much  more  which 
the  Prince  has  done  for  us.  It  was  a 
singular  piece  of  fortune  that  the  Queen 
should  find  in  a  young  man  of  twenty 
years  of  age  one  whom  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for elevation  could  not  elate,  nor 
all  the  temptations  of  a  splendid  Court  and 
a  luxurious  Capital  seduce ;  who  kept  the 
faith  he  had  pledged  with  simple  and  un- 
wavering fidelity,  and  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  ruled  his  passions  and  lefl  no  duty 
unperformed.  But  it  is  still  more  singu- 
lar that  in  this  untried  youth,  the  Queen 
should  have  found  an  adviser  of  the  ut- 
most sagacity,  a  statesman  of  the  rarest 
ability  and  honesty  of  purpose.  Perhaps 
all  history  can  not  afford  an  instance  of 
the  performance  of  high  and  irresponsible 
but  strictly  limited  duties,  with  a  dignity 
and  singleness  of  intention  comparable  to 
that  which  has  made  illustrious  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Her  Majesty  found  in  her  husband  a 
wise  and  true  councelor,  and  rose  far 
superior  to  the  petty  jealousy  which 
might  have  prevented  a  mind  of  less 
elevated  cast  from  availing  itself  of  such 
invaluable  services.  The  result  has  been 
a  period  of  progress  and  prosperity  quite 
un equaled  even  in  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  happy  and  glorious  history 
of  England.  The  rancor  of  contending 
parties  has  never  assailed  the  Crown, 
because  all  have  felt  alike  that  they  were 
treated  with  the  most  loyal  impartiali- 
ty. Any  one  who  would  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  degree  of  merit  which 
this  impartiality  implies  should  study 
the  history  of  our  colonies  under  their 
constitutional  government,  and  observe 
how  impossible  the  ablest  governors 
have  found  it  to  maintain  that  imparti- 
ality between  rival  leaders  which  during 


the  reign  of  the  Queen  has  never  been 
forgotten  for  a  moment.  If  faction  has 
almost  died  away  among  us,  if  the  na- 
tion is  united  as  it  never  was  united 
before,  it  is  because  every  shade  of 
opinion  has  had  full  and  fair  play,  and 
the  powers  of  government  have  not  been 
perverted  to  oppress  one  side  or  unduly 
to  elevate  the  other.  In  the  Prince, 
notwithstanding  his  German  education, 
we  have  had  as  true  an  Englishman  as 
the  most  patriotic  native  of  these  islands. 
He  has  had  the  sagacity  to  see  and  feel 
that  the  interests  of  his  family  and  his 
dynasty  had  claims  upon  him  superior  to 
any  other,  and  at  no  period  has  our  foreign 
policy  been  less  subject  to  the  imputation 
of  subservience  to  foreign  interests  and 
relations  than  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Prince  has  acquitted 
himself  of  the  duties  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  cast  upon  him  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  husband  to  the  Queen. 
We  Lave  yet  to  speak  of  another  duty 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  assumed 
of  his  own  accord.  As  a  foreigner  of 
cultivated  taste  and  clear  judgment,  he 
saw  defects  in  us  which  our  insular  pride 
probably  had  prevented  us  from  discern- 
ing in  ourselves.  He  saw  that  our  mano- 
factures,  with  all  their  cheapness  and  du- 
rability, were  strangely  wanting  in  the 
graces  of  color  and  form,  and  that  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation,  public  and  pri- 
vate, had  something  of  a  sordid  and  mi- 
terial  tint.  The  Prince  set  himself  to 
correct  these  evils  with  indefatigable 
diligence.  He  labored  to  create  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  has  been 
the  principal  patron  of  those  public  e&- 
tablishments  which  are  giving  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  are  pro- 
bably destined  to  regenerate  the  taste  (k 
the  country,  and  bring  our  powers  of 
decoration  to  a  level  with  our  astonish- 
ing fertility  of  creation.  Even  now  there 
is  rising  under  his  auspices,  in  a  suburb 
of  this  metropolis,  a  building  destined  to 
receive  the  products  of  the  industry  of 
all  nations,  and  to  give,  we  doubt  not,  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  creation  of  whatever 
may  serve  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  ^ 
mankind. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  the  public  has  been 
stupefied  by  the  calamity  which  has  be- 
fitllen  the  highly-giflcd  man  who  has  been 
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fiir  so  many  years  the  Consort  of  the  sov- 
ereigm  Nor  will  the  intense  feelings 
ealled  forth  by  the  event  be  confined  to 
these  islaods.  Wherever  throughout  the 
world  the  character  and  influence  of  the 
FHnce  Consort  are  nndergtood,  there  will 
be  regret  and  pity,  astonishment  and  spe- 
ealalKHL)  to  the  full  as  much  as  among  onr- 
irivea.  For  her  majesty  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy will  be  felton  every  side.  The  life  of  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  years  was  so  calm  and  happy  and  do- 
mestic, that  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  them  as  realizing  that  ideal  of 
earthly  happiness  which,  it  is  said,  seldom 
fiUls  to  the  lot  of  princes.  Until  within  a 
few  months  no  severe  family  loss  had 
troubled  the  Queen.  All  her  children  had 
Kved ;  she  had  seen  her  eldest  daughter 
married  to  the  heir  of  a  great  monarchy ; 
another  daughter  was  about  to  form  an  al- 
liance prompted  by  mutual  affection.  But 
in  the  loss  of  her  devoted  husband  a  dread- 
.fbl  blow  has  indeed  fallen  upon  our  sover- 
Mgn.    The  world  in  general  knew  that  in 

Eoblic  a&irs  her  majesty  consulted  her 
nsband,  but  it  hardly  appreciated  how 
constant  were  the  services,  how  unwearied 
the  attentions,  which  this  position  of  the 
Prince  Consort  involved.  For  years  he 
hardly  ever  stirred  from  the  side  of  the 
Queen  ;  and,  knowing  how  much  the  di- 
rection of  a  large  family,  the  management 
oF  a  great  court,  and  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  must  tax  her  strength, 
he  gave  her  his  help  with  an  energy,  an 
acuteness,  a  tenderness,  and  a  solicitude 
of  which  there  are  few  examples.  He 
has  been  cut  off  just  when  his  mind  was 
niost  vigorous,  his  experience  verging  on 
completeness,  when  his  children  are  at 
the  age  when  a  father's  authority  is  more 
than  ever  necessary,  and — ^by  a.  singular 
&tality — at  a  moment  when  the  country 
is  threatened  with  a  most  terrible  conflict. 
The  Pnnce  Consort  was  taken  ill  some 
twelve  days  since.  Symptoms  of  fever, 
accompanied  by  a  general  indisposition, 
made  their  appearance.  For  some  days 
the  complaint  was  not  considered  to  be 
■erious,  out  from  the  early  part  of  last 
week  the  medical  men  in  attendance  and 
the  persons  about  the  court  began  to 
feel  anxious.  It  became  evident  that, 
even  if  the  disorder  did  not  take  a  dan- 
gerous turn,  a  debilitating  sickness  would 
at  least  confine  the  Prince  for  some  time 
to  the  palace.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
no  statement  was  made  which  could  un- 


necessarily alarm  her  majesty  or  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  not  till  Wednesday,  when  the 
fever  had  gained  head  and  the  patient 
was  much  weakened,  that  the  first  bulletin 
was  issued,  and  even  then  it  was  said 
that  the  symptoms  were  not  unfavorable. 
It  is  said  that  as  early  as  Wednesday 
morning  the  Prince  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  he  should  not  recover.  On 
Thursday  no  material  change  took  place 
in  his  condition,  and  on  Friday  morning 
the  Queen  took  a  drive,  having  at  that 
time  no  suspicion  of  immediate  danger. 
When,  however,  her  majesty  returned  to 
the  Castle,  the  extremities  of  the  patient 
were  already  cold,  so  sudden  had  been 
the  fresh  access  of  the  disorder.  The 
alarming  bulletin  of  Friday  was  then 
published.  From  that  time  the  state  of 
the  Prince  was  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger. On  Friday  evening  it  was  thought 
probable  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
night,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  telegraphed  for  to  Cambridge,  ar- 
rived at  the  Castle  by  special  train  about 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  All 
night  the  Prince  continued  very  ill,  but 
in  the  forenoon  of  Saturday  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place.  Unhapi)ily, 
it  was  only  the  rally  which  so  often  pre- 
cedes dissolution  ;  but  it  gave  great 
hopes  to  the  eminent  physicians  in  at- 
tendance, and  was  communicated  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ray  of 
hope  was  fated  soon  to  be  quench- 
ed. About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  relapse  took  place,  and  the 
Prince,  who  from  the  time  of  his  severe 
seizure  on  Friday  had  been  sustained 
by  stimulants,  began  gradually  to  sink. 
It  was  half-past  four  when  the  last  bul- 
letin was  issued,  announcing  that  the 
patient  was  in  a  critical  state.  From 
that  time  there  was  no  hope.  When 
the  improvement  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, it  was  agreed  by  the  medical  men 
that  if  the  patient  could  be  carried  over 
one  more  night  his  life  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  saved.  But  the  sudden  fail- 
ure of  vital  power  which  occurred  in  the 
afternoon  frustrated  these  hopes.  Con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  the  result  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  set  in,  the  Prince's 
breathing  became  continually  shorter  and 
feebler.  Quietly,  and  without  suffering, 
he  continued  slowly  to  sink,  so  slowly 
that  the  wrists  were  pulseless  long  be- 
fore the  last  moment  had  arrived,  when 
at  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  he  ceased 
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to  breathe,  and  all  was  over.  The  Q«ieen, 
his  Koyal  Hij^hness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess  Alice 
and  the  Princess  Helena,  and  their  Serene 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Leiningen  were  all  present  when  his  Roy- 
al Highness  expired.  He  was  sensible, 
and  knew  the  Queen  to  the  last.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  following 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Court  wore 
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present :  General  Bruce,  Sir  Charl 
Phipps,  General  Gray.  General  Bentinci 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  M:ijor  Du  PJat,  Ge 
eral  Seymour,  Colonel  Elphinstone,  ar 
the  Dean  of  Windsor.  An  hour  aft« 
and  the  solemn,  tones  of  the  great  bell  c 
St.  Paul's — a  bell  of  evil  omen — told  a 
citizens  how  irreparable  has  been  the  lo: 
of  their  beloved  Queen,  how  great  tl 
loss  to  the  country. 


ERUPTION   OF   MOUNT   VESUVIUS 


Late  accounts  from  Italy  inform  us 
that  Vesuvius  was  very  recently  in  a  state 
of  more  menacing  activity  than  it  has 
been  in  since  it  suffocated  Pliny,  and 
made  a  scpulcher  of  Pompeii.  Last  Sun- 
day week,  an  earthquake  startled  the  in- 
habitants of  Torre  del  Greco — a  town 
time  after  time  destroyed,  time  after  time 
rebuilt,  and  reinhabited  by  those  who, 
when   asked  how  they  could   return   to 

move 

per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso, 

carelessly  quoted  their  proverb  which  af- 
firms that  •'  The  jackchain  does  not  dread 
the  smoke."  However  used  to  earth- 
quake and  eruption,  the  Torre  del  Gre- 
cans,  a  fortnight  ago,  rushed  out  in  natur- 
ally dire,  even  though  only  temporary, 
alarm  when  they  heard  the  awful  subter- 
ranean rumble,  and  saw  their  houses  and 
churches  cracking  and  tumbling  as  if 
built  of  cards,  the  very  earth  gaping  be- 
neath their  feet.  The  shock  over,  they 
rushed  back  to  save  as  much  of  their  pro- 
perty as  they  could,  and  the  roads  were 
soon  choked  with  vehicles  laden  with 
furniture ;  but  so  rapid  was  the  subse- 
quent flight  that  adventurous  visitors  to 
the  deserted  town  saw  melons  and  other 
articles  of  food  dangling  outside  the 
houses,  just  as  strings  of  herrings  might 
a  short  time  ago  be  seen  swaying  in  the 
wind  above  ingles  in  the  ghastly  gap  in 
our  Hififh  Street. 

The  eruption  commenced.    The  volca- 
no vomited  forth  molten  stone  and  lurid 


flame.  A  tall  column  of  black  smoke  ros 
from  the  central  crater,  branched  fort 
tree-like,  and  descended  to  earth  like  th 
shoots  of*  the  banyan.  The  land  wa 
strewn  with  ashes.  The  mountain  thui 
dered  and  fired  red-hot  shot,  as  if  fa 
more  than  all  the  artillery  in  the  worl 
were  there  engaged  in  deadly  strife.  Th 
sun  was  eclipsed  at  Naples  by  the  glooi 
which  spread  through  the  air  like  in 
dropped  into  water.  The  purple  water 
of  Parthenope  assumed  the  pea-soup  hu 
of  Tennyson's  "  yellow  sea,"  which  lap 
the  muddy  strand  of  Weston-super-Man 
A  thick  peppering  of  black  dust  lay  upo 
the  tawny  turbidity.  The  lava  rushe* 
along  in  a  red  torrent,  desiccating  vine 
stalks  in  an  instant  into  cinders,  ovei 
throwing  a  church,  and  submerglnj 
houses.  By  a  sharp  turn  of  the  Pyriphk 
gethon,  Torre  del  Greco  was  saved,  bo 
at  one  time  fears  were  entertained  tha 
the  fiery  flood  would  even  flow  on  t« 
Naples. 

[Note  by  the  Editoe, — ^As  volcanii 
phenomena  are  among  the  grandest  exhi 
bitions  of  the  natural  world,  a  few  histor 
ic  facts  in  regard  to  Mount  Vesuvius  maj 
be  acceptable,  to  refresh  the  minds  of  ou 
readers,  in  connection  with  this  new  out 
burst  of  its  power.  Vesuvius,  from  th< 
earliest  historic  records  down  to  the  yea: 
79  of  the  Christian  era,  had  remained  dor 
mant.  That  eruption  entombed  Hercala 
neum  and  Pompeii  with  its  lava  and  ashes 
and  for  sixteen  hundred  years  all  trace 
of  those  cities  were  lost,  and  discovered  a 
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length  only  by  accident.  Since  79,  there 
hive  been  forty-five,  or  more,  authenti- 
eited  eruptions.  TIio  diameter  of  the 
moontun  mass  at  its  base  is  about  eight 
nuleSi  It  bas  been  estimated  that  lour 
times  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  has  been 
nected  by  its  successive  eruptions.  In 
ue  eruptions  of  1779,  jets  of  liquid  lava 
were  thrown  up  to  the  hight  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  feet,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  column  of  fire.  In  1793,  millions  of 
red-hot  stones  were  shot  up  into  the  air, 
aod  falling  back  covered  the  cone  with  fire. 
Tie  historian,  Charles  Sigonius,  records 
that  the  eruption  of  a.d.  472  filled  all 
Eorope  with  ashes,  and  produced  such 
liarm  at  Constantinople,  more  than  six 
inmdred  and  fifty  miles  from  Vesuvius, 
that  the  Emperor  Leo  abandoned  the 
dty.  The  different  eruptions  have  re- 
duced the  hight  of  the  mountain  eight 
hnndred  feet,  or  blown  off  eight  hundred 
fttt  from  the  top  of  it.  Some  of  the  erup- 
tioDS  have  opened  a  communication  with 
the  sea  and  the  volcano.  In  1631,  the  sea 
reoeded  twelve  paces,  and    left  vessels 

rand ;  and  in  1698,  on  the  return  of 
sea,  large  quantities  of  shells  half- 
burnt  were  found  along  the  shore.  Hot 
Mi-water,  fishes,  shells,  and  sea-weed  were 
qeoted  from  the  mountain. 

The  pure  lava  is  a  sort  of  liquid  fire,  of 
the  consistence  of  melted  glass.    When 
the  volcano    is    moderately  active,   the 
river  of  lava  runs  out  through  a  subter- 
iinean  channel,  about  halfway  up  the 
monotiun.    We  spent  a  night  on  Mount 
Veaavius,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  in 
>n  active  state,  and  saw  a  river  of  fire  flow- 
jog  out,  and  the  burning  lake  formed  by 
ttamile  and  a  half  long,  and  a  mile  in 
width.    Once  in  a  few  minutes  the  throat 
of  the  crater  became  choked   up,   and 
then  the  jets  of  melted  lava  would  be 
thrown  up  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
IQmniit.      We  stood   on   the   cone,   and 
looked  over  into  the  crater,  and  watched 
with  absorbing  interest  the  grand  phe- 
nomena.   The  mountain   under  our  ieet 
was  trembling  and  shaking  with  the  in- 
ternal   concussions.     Its  activity  lasted 
eight  or  nine  days.    The  guides  informed 
us  that  when  the  crater  becomes  choked 
up  so  as  to  prevent  the  outflowing  of  the 
lmva«  an  earthquake  is  sure  to  follow.  The 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  abounds 
in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  villages, 
whoso  names  have  nearly  perished.      Si- 
dly,  formerly  united  to  the  continent  of 


Naples,  lost  by  one  earthquake — that  of 
1693 — forty-nine  towns  and  villages,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  churches,  col- 
leges, and  convents,  and  ninety -three 
thousand  persons  buried  in  the  ruins. 
These  historic  facts,  of  which  there  are  a 
multitude  more  like  them,  may  add  inter- 
est to  the  account  of  the  recent  eruption 
as  above  narrated.  The  village  of  Torre 
del  Greco  is  three  miles  from  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  shore.  —  Editor  of  tue 
EcjLEcnc. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

THE    ERUPTION    OF  VESUVIUS. 

Naples,  Dec.  10th. 

I  returned  too  late  from  Torre  del 
Greco  to  give  you  a  detailed  description 
of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  yesterday's 
post,  so,  leaving  for  the  present  all  tho 
petty  jealousies  of  tho  Neapolitans,  let 
me  lo-day  give  you  fully  the  report  of 
what  I  heard  and  saw  on  the  spot.  From 
Naples  little  is  seen  excepting  those  grand 
columns  of  smoke  which  rise  gigantically 
into  the  air,  and  which,  according  to  as 
close  a  measurement  as  could  be  made, 
were  calculated  —  that  from  the  lower 
mouths  at  ten  thousand  feet,  and  that 
from  tho  upper  crater  at  three  thousand 
feet  in  hight.  Our  streets  are  free  from 
the  dust  of  the  mountain,  and  though  for 
some  time  after  the  sun  rose  it  appeared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  eclipse,  yet,  to  witness 
all  the  wonders  of  the  spectacle,  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  leave  the  capital  and  visit  the 
site  of  the  disaster. 

From  the  confines  of  the  city  to  Torre 
del  Greco,  one  passes  between  two  lines 
of  a  curious  population,  who  have  turned 
out  to  see  the  crowds  who  flock  down  to 
Torre  del  Greco.  The  wind  blows  off  the 
mountain  due  north  and  south,  so  that,  un- 
til you  get  just  under  the  column,  you  are 
not  exposed  to  the  shower  of  dust  which 
falls  thickly  and  constantly,  almost  blind- 
ing one,  and  certainly  not  conducing  to 
easy  respiration.  On  arriving  at  the  de- 
voted little  town,  which  numbers,  by  the 
by,  twenty-two  thousand  souls,  I  found 
the  place,  except  at  the  station,  almost 
deserted.  Every  house  was  abandoned, 
and,  as  proving  how  rapid  was  the  flight, 
melons  and  other  articles  still  hung  sus- 
pended outside  the  windows.  At  the 
station,  there  was  a  vast  crowd  of  persons, 
some  of  the  last  lingeiing  inhabitants, 
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with  beds  and  other  articles  of  funiiture, 
anxious  to  be  off;  others  consist  hig  of  the 
Bersaglieri  and  Nationals,  who  remained 
to  guard  the  place,  for  misfortune  is  no 
protection  against  the  hordes  of  thieves 
who  just  at  present  drive  a  thnving  trade 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  is 
the  blackened  appearance  of  every  object, 
the  tine  dust,  which  had  fallen  in  heavy 
showers,  lying  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
depth  in  the  streets  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  Some  of  these  were  cracked 
horizontally  across  the  flat  roofs,  and 
others  perpendicularly,  but  it  is  not  until 
you  turn  off  to  the  left,  a  little  beyond 
the  station,  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
damage  is  to  be  witnessed.  From  this 
point,  ascending  the  mountain,  a  number 
of  houses  are  passed  which  have  been 
most  materially  injured,  from  four  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  in  all,  and  rendered 
to  a  certain  extent  unsafe.  At  one  house 
in  particular,  a  handsome  building,  too, 
the  proprietor,  who  had  returned  for  some 
articles  which  he  had  left  behind,  was 
breaking  the  windows  to  get  in,  entrance 
by  the  doorway  being  impossible.  I  shall 
here  insert  the  report  which  was  sent  to 
me  yesterday  morning  by  Giovanni  Coz- 
zolino,  the  principal  guide  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  will  explain  precisely  the  site 
where  the  mouths  which  are  now  vomit- 
ing forth  fire,  smoke,  and  lava,  have  been 
formed : 

"On  the  eighth  instant,  at  about  a 
quarter  past  eleven  a.m.,  a  great  trembling 
of  the  gronnd  was  felt  at  Torre  del  Greco, 
which  continued  at  intervals  of  from  five 
to  ten  minutes.  The  population  were  in 
great  alarm,  expecting  an  earthquake. 
At  Rcsina  this  tremulous  motion  was  felt, 
though  not  so  strongly,  about  mid-day. 
Toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
large  opening  was  made  in  the  ground 
above  Torre  del  Greco,  and  a  half  a  mile 
lower  than  the  crater  of  1774,  and  the 
first  cone  was  formed  underneath  the 
house  of  Francesco  Cruci.  This  house 
was  thrown  into  the  air,  as  were  four 
others  in  a  Masseria  close  by.  The  lava 
has  arrived  (on  the  morning  of  the  ninth) 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  above 
the  monastery  of  the  Cappucini,  (which 
has  been  destroyed,)  and  is  about  a  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  All  the  houses  in  Torre 
have  fissures  in  them,  and  the  population 
have  fled  to  Naples.  At  the  time  that 
the  new  cones  were  formed,  the  top  of 


'  the  mountain  was  tranquil,  but  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  grand  crater 
at  the  summit  burst  out  with  a  tremen- 
dous noise,  throwing  stones  and  ashes  to 
a  great  hight.  Every  effort  of  this  kind 
is  accompanied  by  a  sound  as  of  thunder. 
One  of  the  guides,  called  Gennarino  SaD> 
nino,  while  attempting  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  red-hot  lava  in  which  to  put  a  coin, 
was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  stone  which 
fell  upon  his  head." 

The  report  is  meager,  erroneous  in  some 
instances,  and  some  of  the  details  have 
been  modified  by  what  has  since  taken 
place.  The  road  and  the  streets  by  which 
you  approach  the  principal  point  of  inter 
est  are  in  many  places  opened ;  and  at  the 
place  alluded  to  by  the  guide,  there  are 
not  one  only,  but  two  considerable  cones 
and  several  smaller  ones ;  indeed,  in  many 
places  there  are  indications  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  giving  way  to  subterranean 
fires.  The  principal  of  these  cones  is  an 
ellipse,  and  both  at  first  sent  out  a  body 
of  lava,  which  threatened  Terre  del  Greco 
with  rapid  destruction.  One  of  those 
happy  elevations  which  so  often  change 
the  course  of  the  current,  divided  it  into 
two  streams,  flowing  down  on  either  side. 
The  opening  of  the  main  crater,  too,  at 
two  o'clock  A.M.  of  Monday  morning,  di- 
minished the  violence  of  the  lower  stream, 
and  possibly  saved  the  town. 

Last  night  the  view  which  presented 
itself  from  my  windows  was  very  grand ; 
the  black  column  rose  majestically,  and 
was  then  carried  off  by  the  wind  fiw:  over 
the  sea,  while  forked  lightning,  as  it  were, 
and  brilliant  lights,  such  as  those  of  Ro- 
man candles,  played  about  the  crater. 
This  morning  the  volumes  of  smoke  are 
rising  and  rolling  one  over  another  in 
grand  involutions,  while  the  eastern  son 
behind  them  gives  hues  which  it  is  diflicult 
to  describe.  Beyond  the  pall  which  bangs 
over  the  sea  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
thing,  except  when  an  opening  b  made 
by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  then  one  sees  a 
picture  of  Sorrento  or  Capri  hung  in  the 
center  of  a  deep  black  cloud. 

I  think  much  property  will  be  destroy* 
ed,  though  not  many  lives,  as  all  have  es- 
caped. What  is  ruin,  however,  to  many, 
is  prosperity  to  others,  and  there  are  many 
here  who  are  calculating  on  a  good  sea- 
son at  last  —  on  full  hotels  and  much 
profit. 

Dec,  Will, — ^Vesuvius,  tbough  still  ac- 
tive, has  much  diminished  in  violence — a 
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fiet  to  be  regretted  ratlier  than  otbcr- 
wue,  as  the  probability  of  earthquakes  in- 
ereues.  Yesterday  morning  several  vio- 
kntshocks  were  felt,  and  still  greater  da- 
mage inflicted  on  the  town  and  neighbor- ! 


hood.  I  am  just  going  over,  but  shall 
have  no  time  to  report  to-day.  Another 
person  has  been  killed  by  falling  into  the 
lava,  which  rose  on  Monday  morning  to 
the  hight  of  twenty-eight  palms. 


—  ^  m 


Trom    Chamb«ri*i    Journal. 
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UuTiL  very  lately,  for  more  than  two 
eeutnries,  the  Admiralty  of  every  mari- 
time nation  has  granted  ^^  letters  of 
marque,"  or  commissions  to  private  in- 
dividnids  for  arming  and  equipping  ves- 
sels to  assist  in  carrying  on  a  war  by 
distressing  the  enemy's  commerce.  All 
prises  so  taken,  according  to  the  usual 
regalatioD,  became  the  property  of  the 
jHivateer-owners,  to  be  divided  between 
them  and  the  ship^s  company.  Unless 
protected  by  such  commissions,  the  crews 
of  foreign  letters  of  marque,  in  the  event 
of  capture,  were  liable  to  be  treated  as 
pirates,  instead  of  experiencing,  as  is  the 
rale,  the  ordinary  fate  of  prisoners  of 
■war.  Our  own  countrymen  were  subject 
to  the  same  rule  by  our  own  cruisers, 
when  not  furnished  with  the  requisite 
papers  from  the  £nglish  Admiralty.  Pri- 
vateers likewise  gave  security  that  they 
would  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  nations ;  as,  for  example,  to  as- 
■anlt  an  enertiy  lying  in  any  port  or 
haven  under  the  protection  of  a  prince 
or  republic,  whether  friend,  ally,  or  neu- 
tral, for  the  peace  of  such  places  must 
be  inviolable.  If  England  was  at  war 
with  confederate  powers,  a  separate  com- 
misaon  was  required  for  each  ;  other- 
wise, if  a  captain  carrying  one  only 
against  the  Danes,  should  in  his  course 
meet  with  and  capture  a  Frenchman,  his 
prize  would  not  be  good,  and  would  be 
taken  from  him  by  the  first  man-of-war 
of  his  own  nation  that  met  with  him. 
Formerly,  the  proceeds  of  privateering 
were  divided  into  five  parts  :  four  going 
the  merchant  fitting  out  the  rover,  and 
a  fifth  to  the  Crown ;  hence  the  origin 


of  a  phrase  now  little  understood,  name- 
ly, '*  The  King's  Fifths."  Where  a  ves- 
sel had  struck,  and  was  secured,  the 
hatches  were  immediately  spiked  up, 
and  the  lading  and  furniture  guarded 
from  embezzlement.  Great  care  was  taken 
to  secure  all  her  papers,  especially  her 
commission,  if  she  also  proved  to  be  a 
privateer,  with  a  number  of  captures  in 
possession.  If  no  legal  commission  was 
discovered  aboard,  all  the  prisoners  were 
to  be  landed  in  England,  and  examined 
before  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  their 
condemnation  as  corsairs.  When  mer- 
chant-vessels captured  by  an  enemy's  pri- 
vateers were  retaken  by  those  of  their 
own  nation,  the  owners  paid  one  sixth 
of  the  value  to  the  oflScers  and  men  of 
the  rescuing  vessel.  When  an  English 
privateer  captured  one  of  the  enemy, 
the  Admiralty  paid  five  pounds  to  every 
man  on  board  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  So  a  slaver  in  the 
present  day  being  adjudged  a  pirate,  a 
similar  sum  per  head  is  paid  to  the 
crew  of  her  Majesty's  ships  taking  her  ; 
but  the  slaver  herself,  having  all  her 
sails  hoisted,  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
drift  and  dash  ashore  upon  the  cliffs  of 
the  harbor  where  she  has  been  adjudged 
a  prize. 

Men  of  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  citizens, 
how  much  your  octogenarian  merchant- 
princes  gloat  over  the  memory  of  these 
fleshpots  of  Egypt,  piivateering  and  slave- 
dealing,  once  your  staple  occupation  I  The 
latter,  by  the  by,  they  distinguished  as 
"  a  roaring  African  trade,"  and  rather 
plumed  themselves  upon  it,  although 
burke  had  anathematized  them,  declar- 
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ing  "  that  the  very  bricks  of  their  houses 
were  cemented  with  human  blood  !"  Nor 
was  this  passionate  outbreak  a  merely 
splendid  rhetoncal  exaggeration.  As  far 
back  as  1732,  more  than  eighty  years  be- 
fore the  abolition,  Liverpool  in  one  year 
procured  22,720  slaves,  the  net  profit  on 
whom  amounted  to  £214,617. 

But  to  return  to  our  sea-rovers.  We 
are  bound  in  fairness  to  admit  that  pri- 
vateering is  but  a  legalized  piracy ;  yet, 
offering  splendid  visions  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  to  be  won  by  the  sword  and 
good  right  arm  of  the  bold  and  enter- 
prising, it  can  scarcely,  in  the  event  of 
a  general  war,  remain  in  abeyance ;  other 
nations  would  revive  the  practice,  and 
we  must  follow  in  self  defense.  The  peo- 
ple of  Liverpool,  during  the  late  war,  did 
a  large  amount  of  business  in  this  way 
also.  Their  commerce  was  imperiled  by 
a  swarm  of  French  letters  of  marque  con- 
stantly cruising  outside  the  port.  Her 
merchants  signed  a  "round  robin,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  "leading 
journal,"  calling  on  him  to  discontinue 
the  publication  of  a  list  of  vessels  load- 
ing for  foreign  neutral  ports.  Rates  of 
insurance  on  vessels  bound  to  Jamaica 
rose  to  twelve  per  cent ;  from  Jamaica 
to  Cowes,  twenty  guineas  ;  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Gibraltar,  twenty  guineas  ; 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, twenty-five  guineas  percent.  These 
charges  were  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
ruinous  to  commerce,  so  the  merchants 
took  to  privateering.  They  armed  and 
equipped  nearly  200  vessels,  the  burden 
of  which  amounted  to  12,800  tons,  carry- 
ing 1300  guns,  and  10,000  seamen.  Tliis 
formidable  armament  not  only  swept  the 
seas  of  our  foes,  but,  by  the  capture  of 
%  rich  prizes  east  and  west,  enabled  Liver- 
pool to  uphold  its  credit  and  extend  its 
trade. 

The  Anson  pnvateer,  of  160  tons  and 
100  men,  was  the  first  that  left  Liv- 
erpool ;  the  Brave  Blakeney  followed. 
These  two  gave  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  their  French  foes  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  first  cruise,  the  Anson 
returning  in  a  fortnight  with  two  West- 
Indiamen  worth  £15,000.  They  after- 
ward brought  in  a  large  French  East- 
Indiaman,  named  the  Carnatic,  on  board 
of  which  was  discovered  a  box  of  dia- 
monds. 

The  chance  of  acquiring  such  immense 
wealth  animated  the  sailors  with  a  valor 


and  daring,  the  mere  reputation  of  which 
sometimes  made  their  foes  an  unresist- 
ing prize.  In  the  beginning  of  1779, 
the  Dragon,  Liverpool  privateer,  brought 
to  action  La  Modeste,  a  vessel  of  tl»e 
same  profession.  The  latter,  after  one 
broadside,  hauled  down  her  colors.  As 
she  struck,  the  sea  ran  so  high  that 
boarding  was  impossible.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  abated,  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  man  their  prize,  in  which  all 
the  boats  belonging  to  either  ship  were 
stove.  The  impatieuce  of  the  English 
being  now  uncontrollable,  regardless  of 
danger,  ^ve  men  stripped,  leaped  into 
the  raging  waves,  swam  to  the  French 
ship,  and  took  possession.  Five  naked 
men  on  guard  over  an  armed  crew  of 
more  than  two  hundred  !  "  Parbleu  !" 
shouted  the  French  skipper  ;  "  none  but 
Englishmen  would  have  conceived,  much 
less  carry  into  execution,  such  a  mad- 
brained  feat." 

Besides  Liverpool,  the  great  commer- 
cial seaport  of  Bristol  had  its  full  shai^e 
of  gainful  privateering.    Two  famous  pri- 
vate armed  ships,  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, commanded  by  the  renowed  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers,   sailed  thence  to    the 
Pacific,  and   after  causing  immense  de- 
struction to  the  Spanish  trade  and  set- 
tlements, returned  to  Bristol  with  many 
prizes,  his  own   ships  having  on   board 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  plate,  coin,  jew- 
els, silks,  and  other  rich  spoils  of  that 
tropical  land.    The  owners  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  although   "  peace  -  at  -  any- 
price  Quakere,"  gave  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  then  political  axiom,  "  There'8 
no  peace  beyond  the  Line  ;"  for  without 
allowing  the  crews  a  chance  of  "  spend- 
ing  like  asses  what  they  had  worked 
for  like  horses,"  they  at  once  dispatch- 
ed  them  in    search   of   a   fresh   booty. 
Amongst  this  was  a  Spanish  brig,  the 
Marquess,  in    which,  stowed  away  with 
much    valuable    cargo,  the  Englishmen 
found  five  hundred  bales  of  Popish  in- 
dulgences,  "  sixteen  reams  in  a  bale,'* 
consigned  to  the  South- American  priests, 
who  retailed  them  at  prices  vary  ing  from 
fifty  pieces  of  eight  down  to  three  reals 
each,  according  to  the  purchaser's  means 
and  rank.     "We  threw  most  of  them 
overboard,  to    make    room    for    better 
goods,"  laconically  remarks  the  capUun, 
*'  except  what  we  kept  to  burn  the  pitch 
off  the  ships'  bottoms,  when  wanting  to 
careen  them." 
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About  ibis  time,  likewise,  the  Duke 
ud  Prince  Frederick,  usually  callcci  tlie 
"fiunily  privateers,"  brought  into  Kiiig- 
road,  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  river,  two 
prizes,  laden  with  1093  chests  of  silver, 
worth  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling,  besides  five  chests  of 
wroa^ht  plate,  many  tous  of  cocoa,  the 
model  of  a  church  in  pure  gold,  and 
other  costly  items.  The  captors,  de- 
siroos  of  conveying  this  rich  spoil  to 
London,  but  afraid  to  venture  round  on 
aocoant  of  the  many  French  cruisers  in 
the  English  Channel,  sent  the  treasure 
to  London  in  forty-five  wagons,  guard- 
ed by  the  crew.  After  its  arrival,  the 
oirners  contrived  to  get  all  the  seamen 


kidnapped,  and  sent  off  as  slaves  to 
the  Indian  plantations  —  a  not  uncom- 
mon practice  of  the  time.  Few  of  these 
poor  fellows  returned,  and  the  whole 
prize-money  was  retained  by  their  vil- 
lainous employers.  After  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  a  suit  in  Chancery  began  on  be- 
half of  those  Hqw  who  got  home  again, 
which  in  the  memory  of  persons  living 
was  still  undecided.  At  that  time,  eight 
or  ten  individuals,  grand-children  of  the 
crews  of  the  "  family  privateers,"  and  en- 
titled to  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  were 
living  in  St.  Pancras  Pjoor-house,  or  sup- 
poring  tthemselves  by  retailing  fruit  about 
London  streets. 
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oiR.  Lettebs  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de 
XoCQDEViLLB.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
lai^e  additions.  lu  two  volumes.  Vol.  T.  430 
pages ;  Yol.  II.  442  pages.    Boston :  Ticknor  & 

Di  TooQUEYiLLE  was  a  remarkable  man  and  a 
•*i^  genius.  His  works,  his  travels,  his  jounieyings 
^lid  sqjoumings,  arc  a  rich  addition  to  the  treasures 
^f  literature.  *'  His  letters  are  valuable  as  sources 
^  information  and  instniction,  and  above  all  as  a 
i&oral  study.  The  depth  and  seriousness  of  his 
Kkind,  combined  with  an  almost  feminine  grace  and 
delicacy,  the  elevation  which  pervaded  his  whole 
character,  and  which  breathes  in  nearly  every  sen- 
teace  that  he  wrote,  will  be  peculiarly  appreciated  by 
■a  English  reader."  This  is  high  praise,  but  the 
eooimendation  is  merited.  It  is  a  strong  mark  of 
eioellence,  that  its  pages  are  not  stained  or  marred 
with  poisoned  moral  sentiment.  The  travels  of  our 
anthor  extended  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  an 
apeeable  and  instructive  traveler,  and  his  power  of 
dearciption  simple  and  beautiful. 

Volume  II.  comprises  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  letters  addressed  to  many  persons  of  ce- 
lebrity, imparting  a  large  amount  of  instruction  and 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Tn  Land  and  the  Book  ;  or,  Biblical  Illustrations 
drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes 
and  Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M. 
Thoiipson,  D.D.,  twenty-five  years  a  Missionary  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Syria  and  Talestine.  With 
lUpB,  Engravings,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  New- 
York  :  Harper  £  Brothers,  Publishers. 

BauB    history,    Bible    illustrations,    and    Bible 
are  sources  of  inexhaustible  study  and  in- ' 


struction.  Every  traveler,  every  visitor  to  tho.^'o 
sacred  localities  who  con^ibutcs  to  make  thetn  bet- 
ter known  and  appreciated,  renders  a  useful  and  ini- 
portant  service  to  mankind.  Dr.  Thompson  has  well 
performed  his  task,  and  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  resided  amid 
the  scenes  and  scenery  to  be  described,  and  from 
midday  to  midnight,  in  winter  and  in  summer,  has 
gazed  upon  them  with  a  joyous  enthusiasm  that  never 
tired.  The  long  sojourn,  and  the  patient  observa- 
tion and  research,  are  embodied  in  these  attractive 
volumes. 

The  numerous  engraved  illustrations,  presenting 
the  forms  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  trees,  plants,  and 
many  other  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
are  spoken  of  or  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  t 
reader  and  the  student  of  the  Bible.  Wo  are  ever 
ready  to  welcome  and  commend  books  which  have 
for  their  object  the  elucidation  of  Bible  truths  or 
Bible  lands.  The  reader  will  find  Dr.  Thompson's 
book  an  excellent  guide  to  conduct  him  over  the 
scenes  of  sacred  history,  while  he  remains  reading 
by  his  own  fireside,  at  his  own  home. 

A  *' Rogue  Elephant." — ^The  natives  have  their 
stories  about  these  rogues,  and  the  following,  taken 
down  from  the  narrator's  lips,  is  worth  quotation : 

"In  184Y  or  1846  I  was  a  superintendent  of  a 
cocoa-nut  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Armitage,  sit- 
uated about  twelve  miles  from  Negombo.  A  rogue 
elephant  did  considerable  injury  to  the  estate  at  that 
time ;  and  one  day,  hearing  thut  it  was  then  on  the 
plantation,  a  Mr.  Lindsay,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  property,  and  myself, 
accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring village,  went  out,  carrying  with  us  six  rifles 
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loaded  and  primed.  We  continued  to  walk  along  a 
path  which,  near  one  of  its  turns,  had  some  bushes 
on  one  side.  We  had  calculated  to  come  up  with 
the  brute  where  it  had  been  seen  half  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  but  no  sooner  had  one  of  our  men,  who  was 
walking  foremost,  seen  the  animal  at  the  distance  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms,  than  he  exclaimed : 
*  There !  there !'  and  immediately  took  to  his  heels, 
sad  we  all  followed  his  example.  The  elephant  did 
not  see  us  until  we  had  run  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
puces  from  the  spot  where  we  turned,  when  he  gave 
us  chase,  screaming  frightfully  as  he  came  on.  The 
Englishman  managed  to  climb  a  tree,  and  the  rest 
of  my  companions  did  the  same ;  as  for  myself  I 
could  not,  although  I  made  one  or  two  superhuman 
efforts.  But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
elephant  was  running  at  me  with  his  trunk  bent 
down  in  a  curve  toward  the  ground.  At  this  critical 
moment  Mr.  Lindsay  held  out  his  foot  to  me,  with 
the  help  of  which  and  then  of  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  which  were  three  or  four  feet  above  my  head, 
I  managed  to  scramble  up  to  a  branch.  The  ele- 
phant came  directly  to  the  tree  and  attempted  to 
force  it  down,  which  he  could  not.  He  first  coiled 
his  trunk  round  the  stem,  and  pulled  it  with  all  his 
might,  but  with  no  effect.  He  then  applied  his  head 
to  the  tree,  and  pushed  it  for  several  minutes,  but 
with  no  better  success.  He  then  trampled  with  his 
feet  all  the  projecting  roots,  moving,  as  he  did  so, 
several  times  round  and  round  the  tree.  Lastly, 
failing  in  all  this,  and  seeing  a  pile  of  timber,  which 
I  had  lately  cut,  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  he  re- 
moved it  all,  (thirty-six  pieces,)  one  at  a  time,  to 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  piled  them  up  in  a  regular 
business  like  manner;  then  placing  his  hind  feet  on 
this,  he  raised  the  fore  pare  of  his  body,  and  reached 
out  his  trunk  ;  but  still  he  could  not  touch  us,  as  we 
were  too  far  above  him.  The  Englishman  then  fired, 
and  the  ball  took  effect  somewhere  on  the  elephant^s 
head,  but  did  not  kill  him.  It  made  him  only  the 
more  furious.  The  next  shot,  however,  leveled 
him  to  the  ground.  I  afterward  brought  the  skull 
of  the  animal  to  Colombo,  and  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Armitage." — Tennenfa 
"  Ceylon:* 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BT   FREDERICK  TENNYSOX. 

Let  US  speak  low ;  the  infant  is  asleep ; 

The  frosty  hills  grow  sharp ;  the  duy  is  near, 
And  Phosphor  with  his  taper  comes  to  peep 
Into  the  cradle  of  the  new-bom  year ; 
Hush  I  the  in&nt  is  asleep- 
Monarch  of  the  Day  and  Night ; 
Whisper — yet  it  is  not  light : 
The  infant  is  asleep. 

Those  arms  shall  crush  great  serpents  ere  to-morrow ; 

His  closed  eye  shall  wake  to  laugh  and  weep ; 
His  lips  shall  curl  with  mirth  and  writhe  with  sorrow ; 
And  charm  up  Trutli  and  Beauty  from  the  deep : 
Softly — softly — ^let  us  keep 
Our  vigils ;  visions  cross  his  rest ; 
Prophetic  pulses  stir  his  breast, 
Although  ho  be  asleep. 

Now,  Life  and  Death,  armed  in  his  presence  wait : 
Genii  with  lamps  are  standing  at  the  door ; 

Oh  !  he  shall  sing  sweet  so  igs ;  he  shall  relate 
Wonder,  and  glory,  and  hopes  untold  before ; 


Murmur  melodies  that  may  creep 
Into  his  ears,  of  old  sublime ; 
Let  the  youngest  borne  of  Time 
Hear  music  in  his  sleep. 

Quickly  he  shall  awake :  the  East  is  bright, 

And  the  hot  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun 
Hath  kissed  his  brow  with  promise  of  its  light ; 
His  cheek  is  red  with  victory  to  be  won. 
Quickly  shall  our  king  awake, 
Strong  as  giants,  and  arise ; 
Sager  ihan  old  and  wise 
The  infant  shall  awake. 

His  childhood  shall  be  forward,  wild  and  thwart ; 

II is  gladness  fitful,  and  his  anger  blind ; 
But  tender  spirits  shall  overtake  his  heart — 
Sweet  tears  and  golden  moments,  bland  and  kind  I 
He  shall  give  delight  and  take. 
Charm,  enchant,  dismay  and  soothe ; 
Raise  the  dead  and  touch  with  yoath : 
Oh  !  sing  that  he  may  wake ! 

Where  is  the  sword  to  gird  upon  his  thigh  ? 

Where  is  the  armor,  and  his  laurel  crown  ? 
For  he  shall  be  a  conqueror  ere  he  die. 

And  win  him  kingdoms  wider  than  his  own ! 
Like  the  earthquake  he  shall  shake 
Citit'S  down,  and  waste  like  fire ; 
Then  build  them  stronger,  pile  them  higher, 
When  he  shall  wake. 

In  the  dark  spheres  of  his  unclosed  eyes 

The  sheeted  lightnings  lie,  and  clouded  stars, 
That  shall  glance  softly,  as  in  summer  skies. 

Or  stream  o'er  thirsty  deserts,  winged  with  war:* ; 
For  in  the  pauses  of  dread  hours 
He  shall  fling  his  arms  off, 
And  like  a  reveller  sing  and  laugh, 
And  dance  in  ladies'  bowers. 

Ofttimes  in  his  midsummer  he  shall  turn 

To  look  upon  the  dead  bloom  with  weeping  eyes  ; 
O'er  ashes  of  frail  beauty  stand  aud  mourn, 
And  kiss  the  bier  of  stricken  hopes  with  sigba. 
Ofltimes,  like  light  of  onward  seas. 
He  shall  hail  great  days  to  come, 
Or  hear  the  first  dread  note  of  doom, 
Like  torrents  on  the  brceae. 

His  manhood  shall  be  blissful  and  sublime. 

With  stormy  sorrows,  and  serenest  pleasures, 
And  his  crowned  age  upon  the  top  of  Time 
Shall  throne  him  great  in  glories,  rich  in  treasures. 
The  sun  is  up ;  the  day  is  breaking ; 
Sing  ye  sweetly  ;  draw  anear ; 
Immortal  be  the  new-bom  year, 
And  blessed  be  its  waking. 

Modesty  promotes  worth,  but  conceals  it;  just  as 
leaves  aid  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  hide  it  from  view. 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  coosdenoc 
drives  it. 

WiiEri  we  behold  a  beautiful  mother  with  lovely 
children  around  her,  we  are  reminded  of  those  trees 
which  blossom  in  October,  and  whose  fruit  and  blos- 
soms are  on  the  bough  at  once. 

Whex  is  a  lane  very  unlike  an  action  of  law  t— 
When  you  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  ? 
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THE  MIDNIGHT  HOUR. 

Tn  following  graphic  word-painting  is  from  The 
BfMUofihB  Mulniffht  H<mr^  hy  Mr.  Motherwell,  a 
poet  of  Scotland : 

**  And  lo  t  eren  like  a  giant  wight 

Slambering  his  battle  toils  away, 
The  deep-locked  city,  gleaming  bright 

With  many  a  dazzling  ray, 
lies  atretched  in  vastness  at  my  feet ; 
Voiceless  the  chamber  and  the  street. 

And  echoless  the  hall ; 
Had  Death  uplift  his  bony  hand 
And  smote  all  living  on  the  laud, 

Ko  deeper  quiet  could  fall. 
In  this  religious  calm  of  night, 
Behold,  with  finger  tall  and  bright, 
Each  taperine  spire  points  to  the  sky. 
In  a  fond,  holy  ecstaeiy ; 
Strange  monuments  they  be  of  mind, 
Of  feelings  dim  and  undefiuod. 
Shaping  themselves,  yet  not  the  less, 
In  forms  of  passing  loveliness. 

"  0  Ood !  this  is  a  holy  hour : 
Thy  breath  is  o'er  the  land  ; 
I  feel  it  in  each  little  flower 
Around  me  where  I  stand, 
In  all  the  moonshine  scattered  fair. 
Above,  below  me,  every  where, 
In  every  dew-bead  glistening  sheen. 
In  every  leaf  and  blade  of  green, 
And  in  this  silence  grand  and  deep, 
Wherein  thy  blessed  creatures  sleep.*' 

Thr  Gorilla  Controversy. — Mr.  J.  B.  Doyle,  of 
^andymount,  writes  to  the  Times:  '*  It  will  be  a 
^iingular  turn  to  the  Du  Chaillu  controversy  if  the 
^^atuor  of  the  Periplus  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
%nie  discoverer  of  the  gorilla ;  and  that  more  than 
^wenty-tlirec  hundred  years  before  the  British  Muse- 
Xm  was  enriched  by  the  fine  specimens  contributed 
\ij  Da  Chaillu,  the  museum  (if  such  existed)  of 
<^hagc  was  possessed  of  two  skins  of  the  female 
l^orilla,  brought  home  by  their  enterprising  navigator, 
luuno.  Let  the  reader  form  his  own  opinion  from 
the  following  passages  taken  from  Falconcr^s  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  of  the  Periplus.  Han  no,  hav- 
ing penetrated  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  according  to  Bougainville^s 
map.  states : — *  On  the  third  day  after  our  departure 
thence,  (from  the  mountain  called  by  him  the  Chari- 
ot of  the  gods,)  having  sailed  to  those  streams  of 
fire,  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called  the  Southern  Bay,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island  like  the  former, 
having  a  lake,  and  in  this  lake  another  island  full  of 
lavage  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  wo- 
men, whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  our  intor- 
praters  called  *  Gorilla.'  Though  we  pursued  the 
Ben  we  could  not  overtake  any  of  them,  but  all  fled 
from  U8  over  the  precipices,  defending  themselves 
with  staves.  Three  women  were  taken,  but  "they  at- 
ttdced  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and  hands, 
and  conld  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  us. 
Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and  brought 
their  skins  to  Carthage.' "  The  really  *'  singular  " 
part  of  this  bu^ness  is  not  that  Hanno  brought  the 
ikinfl  of  the  so-called  gorillas  to  Carthage,  but  that 
Mr.  Doyle  should  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
paaaage  from  the  Periplus^  which  is  to  give  '*  a  sin- 
gular turn  to  the  Du  Chaillu  controversy,'*  is  quoted 
tnd  commented  upon  in  M.  Du  Chailhrs  own  book. 


Haworth*s  Pjcrambulator  and  Street  Railway. 
— ^Tbis  patent  consists  in  the  laying  down  of  three 
lines  of  rails,  the  center  one  having  a  groove,  in 
which  the  perambulator  attached  to  the  vehicle  ro 
volves,  and  thereby  maintains  the  wheels  upon  the 
rails.  The  rails,  being  laid  perfectly  level  with  the 
roadway,  present  no  obstruction  to  the  ordinary 
trafiic.  The  perambulating  wheel,  which  works  in 
the  grooved  rail,  is  centered  on  a  bar  hinged  to  the 
fore-axle  of  the  omnibus,  and  spurred  to  it  on  both 
sides,  so  that  as  the  wheel  traverses  the  groove  the 
axle  is  necessarily  at  right  angles  to  the  rails.  The 
perambulator  is  suspended  by  a  chain  attached  to  a 
lever  fixed  on  the  footboard,  which  the  driver  can 
raise  or  lower  with  his  foot  at  pleasure,  and  thereby 
either  keep  or  leave  the  rails.  This  facility  of  run- 
ning off  the  rails  renders  it  unnecessary  (except  in 
the  case  of  very  extensive  traffic)  to  have  a  double 
line,  as  the  single  one  can  be  left  and  then  re-joined 
at  any  point.  In  quick  curves,  or  junctions  of 
streets,  they  may  even  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
the  vehicle  taking  the  ordinary  road. 

The  advantages  presented  by  the  adoption  of  this 
patent,  as  laid  down  by  the  inventor,  are  as  follows : 
Cheapness  of  construction,  and  applicability  to 
streets  and  turnpike  roads ;  adaptation  of  the  rails 
to  existing  omnibuses,  lurries  (?)  or  other  vehicles, 
without  alteration ;  no  impediment  to  the  ordinary 
traffic ;  reduction  in  the  public  highway  rates,  from 
the  great  saving  effected  in  the  repair  of  the  roads, 
by  the  omnibus  traffic  being  transferred  from  the 
road  to  the  rails ;  increased  ease  and  comfort  in 
traveling ;  great  saving  in  haulage  power,  and  in 
wear  and  tear  of  rolling  stock ;  absence  of  noise, 
dust,  and  mud.  At  Salford  a  lino  of  Hawx>rth's  rails, 
from  Pendleton  to  New-Bailey  street,  (nearly  two 
miles,)  has  been  in  doily  operation  for  above  two 
months,  giving  great  satisfaction,  it  is  stated,  both 
to  omnibus  proprietors  and  to  the  public. — London 
III.  Hews. 

Settling  a  Civil  and  Military  Difference. — A 
letter  from  Warsaw,  in  the  Prlcitrseur  d'Anvers^ 
gives  the  following  strange  account  of  the  death  of 
General  Gerstenzweig : 

*'  The  general,  partly  from  obedience  to  orders, 
partly  from  natural  severity  of  disposition,  had  ar- 
rested a  great  many  Poles,  and  had  placed  them  in 
the  citadel.  Shortly  after  fears  were  entertained 
that  an  insurrection  would  break  out,  and  that  con- 
sequently numerous  prisoners  in  the  citadtl  would 
be  an  embarra^isment.  Accordingly,  the  command- 
er of  the  fortress,  in  conjunction  with  Count  Lam- 
bert, ordered  several  of  them  to  be  released.  On 
hearing  this.  General  Gerstenzweig  went  in  a  state 
of  great  irritation  to  Count  Lambert,  reproached 
him  with  having  acted  through  fear,  and  called  him 
a  coward.  As  several  officers  of  the  staff  were  pres- 
ent, a  duel  seemed  inevitable ;  but,  as  a  hostile  meet- 
ing between  two  such  high  personages  at  that  mo- 
ment might  present  great  inconveniences,  it  wus  de- 
cided that  one  of  the  two  should  kill  himself  the 
same  evening,  and  that  lots  should  be  drawn  to  de- 
cide which  it  should  be.  The  lot  fell  on  General 
Gerstenzweig,  and  he  fired  three  times  with  pistols 
at  his  head,  the  last  time  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
These  incidents  explain  why  General  Lambert  short- 
ly after  left  suddenly  for  St.  Petersburg." 

The  man  who  lives  in  vain,  lives  worse  than  in 
vain.  He  who  lives  to  no  purpose,  lives  to  a  bad 
purpose. 
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Danger  of  Bad  Air. — ^When  bad  air  works  grad- 
ually, and  is  not  directly  obvious,  its  effects  are  not 
believed  in.  An  accident  which  has  recently  hap- 
pened to  Sir  F.  Goodrickc  and  his  family  at  Studley 
Castle  will  probably  have  a  good  effect.  According 
to  the  Birmingham  Post^  it  would  seem  that  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increasing  severity  of  the  weather  the 
servants  had  commenced  heating  the  various  apart- 
ments of  Studley  Castle  by  the  hot-air  flues  provid- 
ed for  that  purpose.  Whether  from  want  of  proper 
regulating,  or  from  negligence  in  removing  and  not 
replacing  the  covers  of  the  apertures,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  gas  was  emitted  in  the  several 
rooms.  The  first  to  feel  the  perilous  effects  of  this 
supercharged  atmosphere  was  a  lady  visiting  at  the 
castle.  Finding  that  she  was  rapidly  becoming  in- 
sensible, Sir  Francis  instantly  set  out  for  Mr.  Morris, 
surgeon,  who  came  at  once,  and  on  his  arrival  found 
that  Lady  (Joodricke  was  also  apparently  dying. 
Mr.  Morris  soon  divined  the  cause  and  took  his  rem- 
edies accordingly;  but  while  he  was  attending  to 
Lady  Goodricke  and  the  lady  first  seized.  Sir  Fran- 
cis himself  and  Miss  Goodricke  also  swooned. 
Every  attention  possible  was  given  to  the  sufferers, 
and  happily  they  were  all  ultimately  restored. 

A  Fibe-Proof  Dress. — The  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  French  have  been  witnessing,  in  the  park  at 
Compiegne,  a  trial,  by  Mr.  Buvert,  of  a  newly-in- 
vented  fire-proof  dress.  A  cottage  was  erected  in 
the  park  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.  The 
frame  work  of  the  building  was  iron,  and  the  roof 
and  walls  were  made  of  fagots  and  other  combusti- 
ble materials.  Mr.  Buvert's  dress  is  described  to  be 
both  water-proof  and  fire-proof,  and  is  copiously 
stuffed  with  sponges  sewed  together.  lie  wears  a 
helmet  like  that  of  a  diver,  with  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  fresh  air,  and  glasses  to  see  through.  At 
a  signal  from  the  Emperor  he  set  fire  to  the  tempo- 
rary cottage ;  and  when  the  flames  had  got  well 
ahead  he  went  into  the  midst  of  them  several  times, 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  experiment  was  con- 
sidered to  be  entirely  successful  Fire-proof  dresses 
have  been,  of  course,  invented  before,  and  have 
been  exhibited  in  use ;  but  practical  difficulties  have 
hitherto  prevented  their  application  to  general  pur- 
poses. 

Good  Luck. — Some  young  men  talk  about  luck. 
Good  luck  was  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ini: ;  good  luck,  if  you  had  only  a  shilling  a  week, 
was  to  live  upon  elevenpence  and  save  a  penny; 
good  luck  was  to  trouble  your  heads  with  your  own 
business,  and  to  let  your  neighbors  alone  ;  good 
luck  was  to  fulfill  the  commandments,  and  do  unto 
other  people  as  we  wished  them  to  do  unto  us. 
They  must  not  only  work,  but  wait.  They  must 
plod  and  persevere.  Pence  must  be  taken  care  of, 
because  they  were  the  seeds  of  guineas.  To  get  on 
in  the  world,  they  must  take  care  of  home,  sweep 
their  own  doorways  clean,  try  and  help  other  peo- 
ple, avoid  temptations,  and  have  faith  in  truth  and 
God. — De  Fraine's  Lectures, 

Learn  in  childhood,  if  you  can,  that  happiness  is 
not  outside,  but  inside.  A  good  heart  and  a  clear 
conscience  bring  happiness,  which  no  riches  and  no 
circumstances  alone  ever  do. 

A  LIVELY  imagination  is  a  great  gift,  provided  ed- 
ucation tutors  it ;  if  not,  it  is  nothing  but  a  soil 
equally  luxuriant  for  all  kinds  of  seeds. 


Indebtedness  of  the  South  to  the  North. — The 
mercantile  indebtedness  of  the  Southern  to  the 
Northern  merchants  has  been  ascertained  from  va- 
rious sources  of  information,  as  follows :  There  is 
due  the  four  cities  of  New- York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  about  $211,000,000,  divided  as 
follows:  New-York,  $169,900,000;  PhUadelphia, 
!g;24,600,000  ;  Baltimore,  $10,000,000;  Boston,  $7,- 
600,000.  In  the  dry-goods  interest  alone,  in  these 
cities,  our  estimates  show  that  New- York  loses 
$75,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $14,000,000;  Baltimore, 
$5,500,000;  and  Boston,  $2,<<00,000;  making  a  totol 
of  indebtedness  to  the  dry  goods  trade  of  $97,500,- 
000.  The  total  liabilities'of  the  South  to  the  North- 
em  States  are  estimated  at  $300,000,000. 

The  Bombay  Gazette  says  that  a  monster  train, 
consisting  of  seventy-seven  carriages,  was  run  from 
Surat  to  Baroda,  the  day  before  the  fair  held  on  the 
Dussera  festival.  When  it  passed  over  the  Taptee 
and  Nurbudda  iron  bridges,  the  passengers  offered 
to  the  rivers  cocoa-nuts  in  such  large  quantities  that 
the  waters  for  the  time  seemed  quite  covered  with 
them.  It  is  said  that  this  shower  of  cocoa-nuts  was 
ofiered  that  the  rivers,  over  which  such  monster 
trains  were  to  pass,  might  not  open  *' their  wide 
mouths  and  swallow  up  tibe  human  freight." 

A  LEARNED  young  lady  defines  a  thimble  as  a  di- 
minutive, argentcous,  truncated  cone,  convex  on  its 
summit,  and  semi-perforated  with  symmetrical  in- 
dentations. 

A  RICH,  miserly  old  widower,  made  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  a  young  girl.  He  promised  her  every 
thing  she  wanted,  if  she  would  have  him. — **  Will 
you  let  me  keep  my  carriage  ?'*  asked  she. — "  Yes," 
was  the  reply.  They  were  married,  and  a  carriage 
was  purchased.  **  Where  are  the  horses  ?''  inquired 
the  lady.  "  That's  more  than  I  bargained  for,"  said 
old  stingy,  "  I  promised  that  you  might  keep  your 
carriage.  There  it  is.  Keep  it  where  you  please, 
my  dear !" 

As  flowers  never  put  on  their  best  clothes  for 
Sunday,  but  wear  their  spotless  raiment  and  exhale 
their  odor  every  day,  so  let  your  life,  free  from 
Btain,  ever  give  forth  the  fragrance  of  che  love  of 
God. 

The  talent  of  success  is  simply  doing  what  you 
can  do  well;  and  doing  well  whatever  yon  do — 
without  a  thought  of  fame.  Fame  never  comes  be- 
cause it  is  craved. 

Fine  connections  are  apt  to  plunge  you  into  a  sea 
of  extravagance,  and  then  not  to  throw  you  a  rope 
to  save  you  from  drowning. 

The  swan  subdues  the  eagle  when  he  attacks  her 
on  her  own  element ;  so  the  weakest  may  subdue 
the  strongest  foe,  if  he  but  keep  his  place  and  do 
his  duty. 

A  BAD  word  from  a  woman's  lips  is  unnatural. 
We  would  as  soon  expect  a  bullet  fiom  a  rosebud. 

He  who  puts  a  bad  construction  upon  a  good  act 
reveals  his  own  wickedness  at  heart 

* 
Ladies  are  like  violets— the  more  modest  and  re- 
I  tiring  they  appear,  the  more  you  love  them. 
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The  French  PostOfficz. — The  receipts  for  the 
Post-Office  in  Frauce  has  been  constantly  progress 
ing  since  1816.  In  that  year  they  were  17,6O0,O0()f. ; 
in  1829,  80,500,CK)0f. ;  in  1847,  50,000,000f;  in 
I860,  nearly  68,500,000f. ;  and  for  1862  they  arc 
estimated  at  63,000,000f.,  of  which  68,000,000f.  are 
for  letters,  l,718,000f  arc  for  journals,  the  rest  from 
the  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  money  orders,  bank-notes, 
etc.  In  1847  the  sums  sent  through  the  Post-Office 
did  not  amount  to  40,000, OOOf. ;  in  1853  they  ex- 
ceeded 61,000,000f. ;  and  in  1861  they  are  estimated 
at  86,000,000f.  The  increase  in  the  Post-Office  rev- 
enue is  the  more  remarkable,  that  in  1847  the  rate 
of  postage  was  reduced,  and  that  on  Jan.  1,  1849, 
the  uniform  rate  of  20  centimes  was  adopted.  In 
1847  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Post- 
Office  was  126,480,000,  and  of  them  only  12,648,000 
were  prepaid ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  10 
per  cent.  In  1860,  263,600,000  letters  were  con- 
Teyed  by  post,  and  of  them  237,150,000,  or  90  per 
cent,  was  prepaid.  In  1860  the  number  of  journals 
sent  through  the  Post-Office  was  121,340,000;  and 
that  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  57,800,000. 

Reading,  without  Benefiting,  a  Poet. — I  well 
remember  the  indignation  of  Wordsworth,  as  walk- 
ing near  his  house  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  those 
hordes  of  tourists  that  used  to  besiege  him,  who, 
holding  up  a  book,  exclaimed  patronizingly :  *'  Ah  ! 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  see,  I  read  you!"  "You  read 
me,  do  you  ?"  replied  the  poet,  seizing  the  book, 
"  and  you  think  you  do  me  a  favor.  Sir !  this  is  a  dead 
robbery."  It  was  a  pirated  Paris  edition  ;  and  the 
poe%  returning  the  volume,  went  on,  leaving  the  as- 
tonished tourist  transfixed  in  the  road.  Wordsworth 
told  mc  at  that  time — it  was  before  Mr.  Moxon  paid 
him  £1000  for  a  uniform  edition  of  his  works — that 
he  had  not  then  made  £50  altogether  by  his  works ; 
yet  there  had  been  120,000  copies  of  his  poems  sold 
in  Paris,  which  were  totally  superseding  all  further 
chance  of  sale  of  his  own  edition. —  W.  Homtt,  in 
the  ♦'  Critic:* 

UnLiziNG  Tides. — Let  us  suppose,  says  the  Lon- 
don Review^  that  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  is  2 1  feet  between  high  and  low  water ;  omit- 
ting for  the  present  all  consideration  of  the  power 
of  the  subjacent  liquid ;  what  is  the  mechanical 
value  of  a  space  of  100  yards  square  of  this  water? 
100  yards  square  by  2 1  leet  deep  equals  70,000  cubic 
yards  of  water,  which  is  lifted  to  a  hight  of  21 
feet,  or  to  1,470,000  cubic  yards  lifted  to  a  hight  of 
1  foot.  Now  since  one  cubic  yard  of  water  weighs 
about  1683  pounds,  1,470,000  cubic  yards  weigh 
2,474,010,000  pound8,»which  is  lifted  in  six  hours. 
This  is  equivalent  to  lifting  a  weight  of  412,335,000 
foot  pounds  in  one  hour ;  and,  since  one  horse-pow- 
er is  considered  equivalent  to  raising  1,800,000  foot 
pounds  per  hour,  we  have,  locked  up  in  every  100 
yards  square  of  sea  surface,  a  power  equal  to  a  230 
horse-power  steam-engine  ;  acting,  be  it  remember- 
ed, day  and  night  to  the  end  of  the  time  ;  requiring 
no  supervision,  and  costing  nothing  after  the  first 
outlay  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  By 
means  of  appropriate  machinery  connected  with  this 
tidal  movement  any  kind  of  work  could  be  readily 
performed.  Water  could  be  hoisted  or  air  compress- 
ed to  any  desired  extent,  so  as  to  accumulate  pow- 
er for  future  use,  or  for  transport  to  distant  stations. 
Light  of  surpassing  splendor  could  be  generated  by 
means  of  magneto  -  electric  machines ;  and,  with  a 


very  little  exercise  of  ingennity,  every  light-house 
on  the  coast  could  bo  illuminated  with  sun-like  bril- 
liancy and  jrith  absolutely  no  expenditure  of  fuel. 
An  American  many  years  ago  (probably  thirty)  sug- 
gested various  modes  of  utilizing  the  tides. 

Curious  Discovert  in  Ireland. — In  the  month 
of  July  last  some  ancient  regal  ornaments  were 
found  by  a  poor  countryman.     The  circumstances 
attracted  general  attention  throughout  the  country, 
and  several  parties  expressed  an  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  ornaments,  which  were  of  pure  gold,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  crown  and  collar.     An  intimation  was 
even  sent  through  the  authorities  under  the  regula- 
tions of  treasure  trove,  demanding  the  ornaments, 
of  course  at  their  proper  value.    They  have  since 
been  publicly  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  the  Dub- 
lin Society,  and  much  admired  by  those  who  relish 
antiquarian  rescairches.     The  Messrs.  Hynes  offered 
the  countryman  a  handsome  douceur  if  he  would 
point  out  where  he  found  the  relics,  but  this  the 
wily  native  knowingly  declined  to  do,  no  doubt  ex- 
pecting that  other  articles  of  value  might  be  discov- 
ed  in  the  same  locality.     He  has,  however,  at  length 
divulged  the  particulars.     The  man  resided  at  a 
place  called  Skea,  near  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Clan- 
macnoise,  on  the   brink  of  the  Shannon.     In  the 
course  of  some  agricultural  operations  he  removed 
a  large  flag  which  opened  the  passage  to  a  spacious 
cavern,  in  which  were  found  the  crown  and  collar,  to- 
gether with  some  ancient  bronze  weapons  and  several 
utensils  used  for  culinary  purposes.     The  discoverer 
of  this  singular  labyrinth  kept  it  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  but  at  length  he  has  been  induced  to  show  it 
to  a  very  few  individuals  under  a  promise  of  se- 
cresy  ;  and,  as  he  is  about  to  leave  this  country  for 
Australia,  he  intends  for  a  consideration  to  lead  the 
way  to  this  curious   subterranean  chamber,  evident- 
ly the  retreat  of  the  ancient  monarchs  who  reigned 
in  the  locality.     The  intricacies  of  this  hidden  apart- 
ment possess  many  singular  vestiges  of  a  defunct 
race.     It  was,  no  doubt,  at  once  a  fortalice  and  resi- 
dence.    The  hard-pressed  chieftain  and  his  followers 
found  in  its  recesses  the  most  perfect  security  and 
concealment,  for  if  any  pursuers  had  the  temerity  to 
tread  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  entrance,  certain 
destruction  was  sure  to  reach  them  ere  they  reached 
the  apartments,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  lime-stone  crag.     Amongst 
other  relics  of  bygone  days  are  ten  elaborately  orna- 
mental slabs,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  bearing  long 
inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  character.     The  discovery 
of  this  wonderful  cavern  throws  much  light  on  the 
legends  of  Bryan  O'Donoghoe,  and  to  this  means  of 
retreat  from  his  enemies  is  no  doubt  due  the  story 
of  his  compact  with  the  Evil  One,  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which  the  Abbot  St.  Kieran  is  said  to 
have  released  him. — Dublin  Paper. 

Also  in  Scotland. — Some  discoveries  of  a  re- 
markable character,  says  the  Scotsman^  have  been 
made  recently  in  Perthshire.  Mr.  Paterson,  farmer 
Barns,  on  the  estate  of  Kincardine,  in  the  course  of 
removing  some  stones  from  a  knoll  lying  near  the 
farmstead,  came  upon  a  flag  of  nearly  a  ton  weight, 
under  which  a  grave  was  discovered.  The  sides 
were  formed  of  four  fiag  stones  placed  on  edge,  and 
a  similar  one  formed  the  bottom.  The  grave  con- 
tained the  remains  of  a  human  body,  "  which  must 
have  remained  many  hundred  years."  The  space 
which  contained  the  skeleton  is  about  three  feet  and 
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a  half  long,  barely  two  feet  wide^  and  two  deep.  In 
this  space  the  body  could  not,  of  course,  have  been 
laid  at  length,  considering  that  the  bones  were  those 
of  a  ftillgro¥m  person.  The  grave  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  a  Roman.  Several  others  of  like  descrip- 
tion have  been  found  in  the  district.  More  recent- 
ly still  another  Roman  grave  has  been  found,  within 
two  miles  of  the  same  place,  on  the  estate  of  Black- 
ford. While  a  farmer  was  plowing,  the  implement 
came  in  contact  with  a  Roman  urn,  containing  a 
quantity  of  bones.  The  vessel  was  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  bottom.  As  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  the  urn  was  placed  with  the 
mouth  downward,  covering  the  bones ;  it  was  about 
18  inches  long,  and  19  inches  wide  at  the  mouth. 
Numerous  coins  have  been  found  in  the  same  locali- 
ty. **  The  troops  of  Agricola,"  says  our  authori^, 
**  on  their  march  to  the  camp  at  Ardoch,  came 
through  Glenea^lcs,  and,  consequently,  would  pass 
near  the  spot  indicated." 

Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  — A  law  reporter  in  Lord 
Eldon^s  Court  had  occasion  to  be  abseut  whilst  a 
case,  not  very  entertaining  or  promising  for  a  report, 
was  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Handing  his 
note  book  to  his  frieud,  Mr.  (afterward  and  now  Sir 
George)  Rose,  the  reporter  requested  he  would  take 
a  note  of  any  thing  worth  reporting  in  the  case.  To 
those  who  know  the  merry  witty  humor  of  the  now 
retired  judge,  thus  asked  to  furnish  a  report,  the  re- 
sult might  have  been  anticipated  to  be  something 
droll.  The  reporter,  on  his  return,  opening  the  page 
of  his  manuscript  book  where  the  arguments  and  cases 
cited  should  have  appeared,  found  instead  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Mr.  Leach  made  a  speech 

Angry,  neat,  and  wrong ; 

Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  part, 

Was  prosy,  dull,  and  long ; 

Mr.  Parker  made  the  case  darker. 

Which  before  was  dark  enough ; 

Mr.  Cook  quoted  his  book. 

And  the  Chancellor  said,  **  I  doubt** 

Of  course  these  lines  made  the  round  of  the  bar, 
and  were  highly  relished.  Ultimately,  they  reached 
the  Chancellor  himself,  who  made  known  his  ac- 
quaintance therewith  in  this  wise.  Mr.  Rose  some 
time  after  made  a  motion  to  the  Chancellor,  which 
his  Lordship  was  obliged  to  refuse.  Refusing  it  ac- 
cordingly, he  wound  up  his  judgment  by  adding, 
**  And  in  this  case,  Mr.  Rose,  the  Chancellor  has  no 
doubt.*" 


Photographt  on  Wood. — The  preliminary  pre- 
paration of  a  wood-block  by  the  artist,  previous  to 
the  ordinary  process  of  drawing  on  the  design  with 
pencil,  is  somewhat  as  follows.  The  surface  of  the 
block  is  lightly  rubbed  over  with  a  very  thin  mix- 
ture of  flake  white  and  weak  gum-water ;  to  this 
some  artists  add  a  little  finely-powdered  brick-dust 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  communicate  a  slight  rough- 
ness to  the  surface,  as  well  as  to  whiten  the  color 
for  the  readier  throwing  up  of  the  fine  lines  of  the 
pencil.  The  design  is  ^en  drawn  on  this  white  sur- 
face, and  the  white  parts  are  cut  away,  leaving  the 
black  pencil  marks  in  relied  A  process  for  photo- 
graphing on  wood,  which  I  devised  in  the  year  1847, 
seems  not  only  to  fulfill  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
all  the  above-named  conditions,  but  it  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  absolutely  identical  in  its 


manipulations  with  the  ordinary  process  through 
which  every  block  goes  preparatory  to  its  being  en- 
graved. I  merely  substitute  fur  the  flake  white  in 
general  use,  another  powder  equally  white  and  im- 
palpable— the  oxalate  of  silver.  This  is  mixed 
with  the  usual  proportion  of  gum,  or  plain  water 
and  brick-dust,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  That  is  all  the  preparation  the  block  under- 
goes. It  is  now  sensitive  to  light,  and  merely  re- 
quires exposing  to  sunlight  behind  a  photographic 
or  other  negative  for  a  perfect  copy  of  the  re- 
quired subject  to  be  printed  on  it.  When  this 
is  effected,  the  block  is  ready  to  be  cut,  being 
in  all  respects  in  the  same  state  as  when  prepared 
by  the  draughtsman ;  the  only  conditions  enforced 
on  the  engraver  being  his  capability  of  translating 
tone  into  tone,  and  working  either  behind  a  pale 
yellow  glass,  or  by  artificiid  light —  W.  C7.,  in  the 
London  Jieviev, 

Calvin  and  Knox. — ^A  more  careful  study  of  the 
character  of  John  Knox  would  dissipate  many  of 
the  prejudices  against  this  truly  great  man,  and 
show  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  broader  sym- 
pathies and  more  liberal  views  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  this  respect  he  suffers  almost  as  much 
from  misrepresentation  as  his  friend  Calvin. — The 
Athenceum. 

SalJLiiiconiac  for  a  Snaez-Bits. — Arriving  one 
evening  at  a  large  settlement,  we  had  scarcely  install- 
ed ourselves  in  the  Sheikh's  rakubawhen  shrill  cries 
of  the  women  denoted  the  presence  of  death.  The 
Sheikh  informed  us  that  a  valued  negress,  who  bad 
reared  his  children,  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  at 
the  well ;  and  so  fatal  was  its  venom  that  the  n^ress 
would  certainly  die.  To  a  request  to  see  her,  in 
order  to  apply  some  remedy,  he  replied  that  it  was 
quite  useless,  the  poison  of  the  serpent  bemg  dead- 
ly. Persisting  in  my  desire,  I  was  shown  into  an 
inner  court,  where,  extended  on  the  ground,  I  found 
a  powerfully  constituted  woman,  past  the  middle  age, 
in  whom  life  was  still  apparent  Speechless,  ahe 
could  reply  to  none  of  my  questions,  but  her  weep- 
ing fellow-slaves  told  me  that  the  reptile  had  bitten 
her  in  the  foot  By  the  light  of  a  candle  I  discover- 
ed a  few  small  punctures  on  the  right  toe,  and  cat- 
ting into  them  with  a  razor,  the  blcKKl  fiowed  freely. 
From  a  small  medicine-chest  I  produced  a  vial  of 
sal  ammoniac,  with  which  I  saturated  the  wound  I 
had  made,  and,  mixing  a  doken  drops  in  some  water, 
poured  it  down  her  throat  Then,  bidding  her  nuis- 
ter  place  her  on  a  couch  and  cover  her  up  well,  I 
left  the  rest  to  Providence.  Although  I  had  effect- 
ually cured  poisonous  scorpion  wounds,  never  hav- 
ing had  a  trial  on  serpent  bites,  I  was  by  no  means 
certain  of  success ;  and  while  thanking  me  for  my 
attention,  the  Sheikh  and  the  village  wiseacres  were 
certain  death  would  ensue.  My  first  thought  in  the 
morning  was  of  the  suffering  negress,  and  to  my 
astonishment  they  told  me  eiie  was  following  her 
usual  occupation  of  drawing  water.  It  is  medleas 
to  say  that  the  surprise  and  gratitude  of  Uie  Sheikh 
and  inmates  of  his  house  were  boundless ;  and  al- 
though proud  of  my  success,  I  was  glad  the  depar- 
ture of  our  caravan  furnished  me  with  an  excuse  to 
rid  myself  of  the  importunities  of  a  crowd  of  real 
or  pretended  invalids. — Peiheriek'a  *\8oudan,^ 

Across  China. — ^The  following  extract  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  by  a  member  of  the  expedition  ithush 
made  the  bold  attempt  to  cross  the  Chineee  JSmpire^ 
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adi  hj  W9J  of  Tibet  to  reach  India,  gives  a  sum- 
mny  of  reralti.  It  will  appear  from  it  that  our 
wmtryiuen  penetrated  the  Empire  to  the  extent  of 
1800  wXitB^  hftTing  entered  to  a  considerable  length 
ftboidior  proTince,  Sechuen,  with  its  area  of  twice 
the  extent  of  Britain,  and  computed  population  of 
0,000.000. 

"Omr  naiij  penetrated  1800  miles  into  the  in- 
terior, and  then  found  the  country  so  oTernin  with 
vebeb  that  no  men  could  be  induced  to  accompany 
M^  and  BO  carriage  of  any  sort  was  procurable ;  the 
townapoople  in  one  place  fired  upon  us,  and  though 
they  ooold  not  have  prevented  our  proceeding,  it 
beoune  evident  that   no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
•eoompanj  ua,  and  we  were  compelled  to  return. 
Wt  have  mapped  the  Yangtse  River  for  1000  miles 
higher  than  any  Earopeans  had  ascended,  and  col- 
lected aU  the  information  possible  relative  to  the 
oommeroe  and  rebels  of  Western  China." — Letter 
Skanffhai^  July  ISth. 


Paub  nrnxD  with  Flowkbs. — ^A  curious  project 
^Mjnst  been  aubmittedtothe  Municipality  of  Paris. 
"  ic  plan  is  to  gird  Paris  with  a  zone  of  floweni. 
gentleman  who  proposes  this  plan  of  a  **  Jardin 
&intnre "  is  said  to  be  a  celebrated  botanist 
agricnlturist.    He  proposes  to  the  state  to  trans- 
OTm  the  fortifications  and  earthworks  facing  the 
fi'Cy,  both  of  which  are  now  so  much  unproductive 
^ttite  ground,  into  a  great  pepiniere  d* acclimation^ 
r*  a  nursery  for  exotics  of  every  possible  kind, 
'letherfrom  hot  or  cold  countries,  according  to 
aspect  of  the  ditch,  wall,  and  earthworks.     The 
^  aJaiiniBtrators  of  this  garden,  which  he  guarantees 
fimn  with  a  given  capital  for  a  commencement 
operations,  would  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  rent 
hectare;  undertake  to  cultivate  no  species  of 
"  fruit  or  flower  that  would  be  injurious  to 
wall  or  difiScult  to  remove  in  case  an  enemy 
'as  expected ;  to  sell  at  a  low  market  price  the  pro- 
^  nee  of  the  fortifications ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two 
*«an  and  a  half^  to  clear  all  the  expenses  that  the 
may  incur  in  carrying  out  the  project.  Noth- 
ig  can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  results  which  are 
'X^itmiised. 

Am  emerald  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  Muco, 
raouth-Africa,  weighing  over  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
"^lie  laigest  in  the  world. 

LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 

Tbou*bt  walking  in  the  sunshine, 

Seem  to  gaze  upon  the  light. 
But  never  more  shall  sun  or  sky 

Unto  these  orbs  be  bright 
The  song  of  birds  is  on  the  breeze. 

The  meadows  flushed  with  bloom  ; 
But  thou  canst  neither  hear  nor  see. 

Dark,  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Thy  wrinkled  cheek  bears  passion^s  trace. 

As  dried-up  rills  leave  tracks ; 
AHke,  thy  joy  and  anger  gone, 

The  last  hope  fervor  lacks : 
The  blushing  beauty,  who  to  thee 

Seemed  life,  and  was  thy  bride ; 
Her  name,  thou  scarcely  canst  recall, 

Or  tell  when  'twas  she  died. 

Bow  strange  it  seems,  that  thou  hast  been 
A  laughing,  rosy  boy ; 


Thy  father's  anxious  hope  and  care, 

Thy  mother's  tender  joy : 
That  thou  so  feeble,  blind,  and  deaf. 

With  schoolboys  gamboled  wild ; 
And  clomb  the  mountain,  skimmed  the  plain, 

A  reckless,  fcariess  child. 

Where  are  those  youthful  playmates  now. 

Where  is  that  mother  dear ; 
And  where  the  friends  of  manhood^s  prime, 

That  thou'rt  untended  here  ? 
Thou  canst  not  tell,  but  like  a  stone 

Reared  o'er  the  silent  dead ; 
Effaced  by  years,  show  timt  s  have  been, 

Whose  records  all  are  fled. 

And  yet,  as  dying  fires  emit 

Bright  flashes  as  they  close ; 
So  memory  may  flash  back  the  light 

Of  youth,  its  joys  and  woes : 
'Tis  sunset  now ;  thy  sun  has  set. 

Fate  soon  shall  smooth  thy  bed ; 
And  few  will  miss  that  tottering  step. 

Or  weep  that  thou  art  dead. 

Is  this  the  end  of  mortal  hope  ? 

Doth  thus  the  warrior  bend  ? 
Forgotten  by  himself,  can  thus 

The  proud  man  homeward  wend  ? 
Ah  !  yes.     All  earthly  things,  as  grass. 

Must  wither  where  they  spring : 
Fear  not,  0  man  1  to  meet  thy  God, 

To  dust  forbear  to  cling ! 

J.  W.  Thirlwalu 

The  Pastimes  of  Kings,  Emperors,  and  States- 
men.— Ministers,  conquerors,  heroes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, dance,  fiddle,  play  chess,  or  flirt,  by  way  of 
getting  rid  of  care  for  a  season.  We  all  know  how 
Cato  played  at  dice,  how  Scipio  gathered  shells,  how 
Augubtus  passed  his  time  in  tossing  nuts  with  his 
grandchildren.  Domition  and  Commodus  indulged 
in  sports  less  innocent,  the  one  impaling  miserable 
flies,  the  other  walking  about  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin 
like  Ilcrcules,  knocking  down  those  he  met  with  a 
mighty  club.  We  all  know  how  Nero  fiddled  when 
Rome  was  burning.  In  modern  times  Henry  IV. 
and  our  George  HI.  were  fond  of  galloping  about 
the  room  with  a  prince  or  two  on  their  backs; 
Charles  IX.,  of  gloomy  memory,  was  fond  of  cards ; 
Louis  XIV.  liked  Moli^re  and  comedy ;  Louis  XV., 
Pompadours  and  Du  Barrys ;  Louis  XVI.,  watch  and 
lock-making.  Napoleon  the  Great  had  very  little 
time  for  amusement  till  he  got  to  St.  Helena,  and 
there  was  small  fun  for  him  there ;  Charles  X.  was 
given  to  whist;  our  ** gentleman  George"  passed 
his  evenings  and  nights  in  debaucheries  of  all  kinds. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  tlie  pas- 
times of  statesmen,  philosophers,  or  men  of  letters, 
though'  an  interesting  and  lively  volume  or  two 
might  be  filled  with  such  histories. 

A  Test  of  True  Affection. — ^A  middle-aged  sin- 
gle man  was  dangerously  ill  at  St.  Omer's.  He  threat- 
ened to  disinherit  any  nephew  or  niece  that  persisted 
in  attending  on  him.  All  but  one  left  him— of  course 
they  could  not  disobey  these  very  strict  injunctionsi 
of  a  dying  man ;  but  Josephine  would  not  desert  the 
sufiierer — he  might  disinherit  her,  if  he  liked.  He 
died ;  and  it  was  then  disoovered  that  he  had  con- 
sidered Josephine  as  the  only  relative  who  had 
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proved  disinterested,  and  he  left  her  all  his  property, 
valued  at  eighty  thousand  francs. 

One  reason  why  we  meet  with  so  few  people  who 
are  reasonable  and  agreeable  in  conversation  is,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  does  not  think 
more  of  what  he  has  to  say  than  of  answering  what 
is  said  to  him. 

Good  Thoughts  and  Guardian  Spirits. — The  be- 
lief that  guardian  spirits  hover  around  the  paths  of 
men  covers  a  mighty  truth;  for  every  beautiful, 
pure,  nnd  good  thought  which  the  heart  holds  is  an 
angel  of  mercy  purifying  and  guarding  the  soul. 

Marriage  of  Priests  in  France.— The  grave 
legal  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriatre  of 
priests  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Civil  Tiibun- 
al  of  Perigueux.  A  priest,  who  had  been  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  resolv- 
ed to  marry  a  young  woman  of  Deuville,  near  that 
city ;  but  the  mayor  of  the  village  refused  to  per- 
form the  necessary  formalities,  and  accordingly  the 
priest  has  brought  an  action  to  try  the  question. 

Young  Girls.— To  our  thinking  there  is  no  more 
exquisite  creature  on  the  earth  than  a  girl  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  is  a  period 
in  the  summer's  morning,  known  only  to  early  risers, 
which  combines  all  the  tenderness  of  the  dawn  with 
nearly  all  the  splendor  of  the  day.  There  is  at  least 
full  promise  of  the  dazzling  noon ;  but  yet  the  dew- 
drop  glistens  on  the  half- opened  flower,  and  yet 
the  birds  sing  with  rapture  their  awakening  song. 
So,  too,  in  the  morning  of  a  girl's  life  there  is  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  rising  glory  of  womanhood  spark- 
les from  the  sports  of  an  infant,  and  the  elegance  of 
a  queenly  grace  adorns  the  gambols  of  babyhood. 
Unimpeded  yet  by  the  sweeping  raiment  to  which 
she  foolishly  aspires,  she  glides  amongst  her  grosser 
play  -  fellows  like  a  royal  yacht  amongst  a  fleet  of 
coaJ-bargea  Unconsciousness  (alas !  how  soon  to  de- 
part!) has  all  the  effect  of  the  highest  breeding; 
freedom  gives  her  elegance,  and  health  adorns  her 
with  beauty.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  her  sex  to  redeem  this  part  of  life  from 
opprobrium. 

It  is  said  that  the  photographic  art  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding all  classes  of  photographic  workmen,  employs 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  persons.  The  portrait 
card  is  the  most  profitable  branch. 

A  Fine  Family. — As  to  the  prolific  capacity  of 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  the  following  incident 
is  a  testimony :  At  a  village,  named  Goa,  Dr.  Barth 
made  acquaintance  with  its  chief,  one  Dood,  whom, 
to  get  rid  of  the  exigent  swarm  of  his  sable  attend 
ants,  he  invited  to  call  upon  him  next  morning,  at- 
tended only  by  his  sons.  Before  sunrise  Dood  ap- 
peared with  forty  grown-up  men  or  strong  strip- 
lings, saying  he  did  not  like  to  bring  the  little  ones 
for  fear  of  trespassing  on  his  visitor's  generosity. 
Being  asked  how  many  he  had,  he  began  to  count 
them  by  breaking  a  reed  into  small  pieces,  (none  of 
these  negroes  can  count  beyond  ten,)  and  calling 
over  ten  names  as  he  placed  a  piece  before  him  on 
the  deck,  and,  omitting  the  babies,  he  made  the  sum 
total  seventy-three. 

A  man's  own  good  breeding  is  the  best  security 
against  other  people's  ill  manners. 


Ten  Men  starved  to  Death  in  the  Arctic  Rb- 
0I0N8. — The  whaler  Alert  arrived  at  Peterhead  on 
Tuesday,  from  Cumberland  Straits,  where  she  was 
frozen  in  the  whole  of  last  winter,  the  crew  having 
suffered  great  privations,  and  one  half  of  them  died 
from  cold  and  scurvy.  The  Alert  left  Peterhead 
last  summer,  not  intending  to  winter  in  the  north ; 
but,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  out 
of  the  Gulf,  was  obliged  to  put  back  and  bear  up  for 
Kitterton  Island.  Here  the  sufferings  of  the  crew 
during  a  long  Arctic  winter  were  such  as  can  not  be 
described.  Unexpectedly  detained  in  that  dark  and 
desolate  region,  and  unprovided  with  the  comforts 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  the  intense  frost  which 
prevailed,  one  after  another  the  crew  succumbed  to 
the  combined  effects  of  cold  and  scurvy,  mitil  the 
half  of  the  crew  (ten)  were  dead,  leaving  only  oth- 
er ten,  much  enfeebled  by  disease.  The  horrors  of 
such  a  winter  may  be  conceived,  as  well  as  the  emo- 
tions with  which  the  survivors  would  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  year's  ships.  Quite  unable  to  bring 
the  vessel  home  themselves,  the  captains  of  the  Alibi 
and  Arctic,  of  Aberdeen,  generously  sent  two  boat's 
crews  on  board  of  the  Alert  to  assist  the  remainder 
of  her  crew,  and  she  arrived,  as  we  have  stated,  at 
Peterhead  on  Tuesday,  where  her  arrival  with  such 
melancholy  news  has  overspread  the  town  with  the 
deepest  gloom,  all  the  crew  belonging  to  that  port. 

"  Well,  Jeems,"  said  Zeb,  **I  kissed  Julia  for  the 
first  time  last  night,  and  I  declare  it  electrified  me." 

'*  No  wonder,"  said  Jeems,  "  it  was  a  gal-vanic 
battery." 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  cau  have  no  excuse  for  think- 
ing her  lover  wiser  than  he  is,  for  if  there  is  any 
nonsense  in  him,  he  is  sure  to  talk  it  to  her. 

During  an  examination,  a  medical  student  being 
asked,  "When  does  mortification  ensue?"  he  replied, 
"AVhen  you  pop  the  question,  and  are  answered, 
*  No.' " 

To  Blooming  Young  Maidens  who  will  one  day- 
be  married,  we  would  say  a  few  words.  A  girl  has 
fancies  which  she  would  like  to  gratify,  fitting  only 
for  those  of  a  heavier  purse.  Now  then,  while  she 
is  yet  young,  let  her  learn  content.  Let  her  not 
spend  her  money  on  gewgaws,  imbecoming  and  un- 
suitable ;  let  her  fill  her  mind  with  stores  of  know- 
ledge, her  heart  with  faith  and  thankfulness,  her 
hands  with  daily  duties,  and  the  plainest  face  will 
become  so  radiant  that  the  eye  of  man  will  rest  upon 
it  with  a  lovingness  which  no  gay  attire  could  elicit. 
Happy  in  fulfilling  her  duties  as  a  girl— happy  in  the 
gentle  sway  her  virtues  and  her  doings  as  a  wife  en- 
title her  to — thrice  happy  in  her  maternity,  training 
her  children  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  noble  women 
and  great  men,  and  for  a  wider  sphere  in  another 
world :  and  all  this  is  in  her  power,  without  more 
wealth  than  a  very  limited  income  would  suffice  for. 

Little  Troubles. — It  is  little  troubles  that  wear 
the  heart  out.  It  is  easier  to  throw  a  bomb-shell  a 
mile  than  a  feather— even  with  artillery. 

That's  the  Question. — What  is  the  use  of  a  seat 
of  war  to  a  standing  army  ? 

A  smile  may  be  bright  while  the  heart  is  sad — ^the 
rainbow  is  beautiful  in  the  air  while  beneath  is  the 
moaning  of  the  sea. 
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THE     ITALIAN     CLERGY     AND     THE     POPE.* 


Among  the  most  recent,  and  in  onr 
new  the  most  remarkable,  of  Italian 
pnbJicatioDS,  utd  the  polemical  writings 
named  in  the  list  bcloir.  They  illiiatrnte 
a  new  phase,  and  reveal  a  fresh  ck'meiit 
in  the  working  out  of  tliat  signal  net  of 
Providence  for  the  viudicalion  of  jiolili- 
cal  justice,  which  news-dealers  have  not 


•II  Papato.  P  Impero,  t  il  Regno  iP  Italia.  Mo- 
moria  di  HonEi^jnorFsAHOEBCO  Livkiuni,  Prclatodo- 
liiestivo  c  Prutonotaria  dclla  SuiM  Scdo.    Florence. 

isei. 

Pro  Cautu  Italii^d.  Ad  Eplacopoa  Catholicos,  ac- 
tore  PrebytiTo  Cntliolico.    FIokdcc.     18BI. 

Obbli^  del  Vrscovn  Romano  i  Ponlefict  Maui- 
tno  di  rtfitilcrc  in  Koina,  qimntiinqae  J^lropoli  dci 
Rapio  Italieo.     I'ur  Ernistu  Tilaletk.     Florence. 

isai. 

Delia  Seomunien:  Avceri':nx  tP  un  Prelc  Culloli- 
CO.     Flunni.'e.     l(<Gt. 

La  Curia  Romana  e  i  Gciuiti.     TTuOvi  Pcriltl  ilet 
Cardinalc  dc  ANiiniA;  di  Monugnor  K.  Liteeiani,  e 
ilcl  Canouico  E.  Reali.    Florence.     1801. 
VOL   LV.— NO.  8 


yet  done  calling  "  the  Italian  Qaestion." 
It  la  this  successive  disclosure  of  diifer- 
ent  ngcncieB,  which  proves  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction,  whether  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  result  of  foregoing 
events,  or  as  an  exhibirion  of  that  over- 
rnllng  wisdom  and  righteousne8!<,  "  which 
aliapo  the  growing  stature  of  this  woi'ld." 
We  may  sec  that  it  was  no  got-up  facti- 
tious movement.  It  lay  not  in  the  reach 
of  human  ingenuity,  thoi^h  each  conspir- 
ing patriot  had  been  a  Maccliiavelli  or  a 
Cavour,  to  have  devised  and  brought  to 
pass,  in  the  due  order  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, BO  many  timely  interpositions  of 
foi-ces  so  remote  and  various,  cooper- 
ating to  the  name  intent.  Wo  can  not 
thus  explain  away  the  signtlicance  of  a 
movement  which  during  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  to  say  nothing  of  jiic- 
viouB  efforts,  has  combined  for  the  one 
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great  purpose  of  national  regeneration, 
the  labors  of  all  ranks  and  characters  of 
men.  They  were  theoretical  republicans, 
prophetic  enthusiasts,  and  generous  mad- 
men, clamoring,  plotting,  or  striking  at 
random  in  the  dark.  They  were  the 
])atient  exiles,  and  those  martyrs  who, 
dying  on  the  scaffold,  rebuked  by  their 
silent  fortitude  the  oppressor  that  for- 
bade them  to  bless  Italy  with  their  latest 
breath.  They  were  grave  moralists  or 
prudent  and  vigilant  constitutionalists, 
like  Count  Balbo  at  Turin  ;  they  were 
liistorians,  poets,  or  zealous  promoters 
of  popular  instruction.  There  was  Gio- 
berti,  the  liberal  and  patriotic  divine, 
with  that  brilliant,  fascinating  rhetoric, 
whicli  set  off  the  visionary  optimism  of 
his  designs  ;  there  was  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio,  with  his  frank  and  genial  spirit ; 
there  was  Mazzini,  before  his  faith  and 
constancy  had  degenerated  into  fanati- 
cism ;  there  was  Cavour,  with  his  cool 
foresight,  his  wise  audacity,  and  his  con- 
Kummntc  practical  skill.  Most  admira- 
bly did  the  elements  of  this  great  suc- 
cess meet  and  work  together  for  its 
achievement.  There  was  the  ambition, 
for  once  justifiable,  of  a  royal  house  ; 
the  steady  resolution  of  a  parliament, 
the  dexterity  of  a  masterly  statesman, 
the  gallantry  of  a  disciplined  army,  the 
chivalry  of  an  inspired  warrior  and  his 
devoted  band  —  above  all,  the  electric 
contagion  of  a  grand  idea  possessing  and 
sustaining  the  people,  which  discovered 
its  own  nationality  in  the  very  crisis  of 
its  fate.  It  must  assuredly  have  been 
a  genuine  impulse  which  kept  up  the 
unwavering  purpose  of  Italy  to  reach 
the  goal  of  unity  and  independence 
through  such  varying  means ;  from  Maz- 
zini's  dream  of  a  pure  democracy,  and 
Gioberti's  dream  of  an  equitable  prince- 
ly federation  under  Papal  auspices,  to 
'Balbo's,  D'Azeglio's,  and  Cavour's  pro- 
gressive reality  of  the  restoration  of  Italy 
by  the  example  of  her  champion  Sulbal- 
pine  state.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  *  to 
«ee  how  this  movement  has  held  right 
on,  from  the  reckless,  ill-concerted,  and 
disastrous  struggles  of  1848,  the  ruin  and 
prostration  of  1849,  to  the  present  time. 
The  cause  of  Italy,  revived  and  uprisen 
in  Piedmont,  marched  boldly  and  in 
arms,  by  the  strange  road  of  a  Crimean 
battle-field,  to  impose  her  unwelcome 
presence  on  the  Pai*is  diplomatic  Con- 
gress.   Still  this  canse  held  on,  *' fulfill- 


ing itself  by  what  seemed  to  hinder  ;" 
and  from  the  desperate  folly  of  poor  Or- 
sini,  which  perhaps  fixed  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon his  old  engagements  to  the  Roman 
Carbonari,  is  led,  by  the  compact  of 
Plombiercs,  to  the  campaign  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  its  liberation ;  and  then,  cross- 
ing the  will  of  its  most  potent  ally,  it 
evoked  iu  Tuscany  and  Romagna  the  un- 
deniable, inviolable  people's  choice ;  and, 
as  soon  as  that  harvest  of  Central  Italy 
was  got  in  safely,  it  stirred  up  a  new 
storm  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  that  8we])t 
the  southern  provinces  clear  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Italian  sovereign- 
ty common  to  Naples  and  Turin.  We 
look  back  with  the  greatest  interest  along 
the  vista  of  this  most  lively  passage  of 
new-made  history.  What  a  manifold  dis- 
play of  concurrent  influences  is  here !  and 
what  a  grand  general  design,  ordering 
and  directing  them,  is  visible  here  to 
eyes  that  can  see  I  In  such  a  process  of 
events,  in  such  a  marvelous  combination, 
we  may  see  the  "  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,"  beyond  all  skill  and  foresight  of 
mortals.  It  is  a  complex  and  mighty 
operation  of  the  Disposing  Wisdom  ;  it 
is  not  merely  a  worldly  game  that  we 
see,  half  chances  and  half  cleverness  of 
tricks,  played  by  the  cunning  politicians 
busied  in  producing  this  vast  transforma- 
tion of  the  Italian  populations  and  their 
country.  Long  divided,  slumbering  un- 
der a  malignant  spell,  and  shut  up  in 
seven  petty  states,  they  are  changed  into 
one  great  and  fi-ee  community,  a  nation, 
dwelling  in  one  glorious  land  of  its  own.  A 
fresh-comer  has  entered  the  society  of  na- 
tions; an  old  people  has  been  "made  new." 
Whose  calculation,  energy,  or  valor,  was 
equal  to  this  feat  ? 

The  latest  phase  we  remark  in  this  de- 
velopment of  New  Italy  is  the  unwonted 
attitude  of  many  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  have  joined  the  Catholic  laity  in 
asserting  the  national  cause  against  its 
eternal  enemy,  the  Papal  Court,  without 
renouncing  their  ecclesiastical  allegiance 
to  the  Papal  See.  During  last  summer, 
a  temporary  suspension  of  other  ele- 
ments of  change  left  us  more  leisure  to 
observe  this.  The  diplomatic  agencies 
at  work  for  Italy  met  with  a  severe 
check  on  the  death  of  Count  Cavour. 
The  French  Emperor's  government  did, 
a  very  few  days  after  his  death,  notify 
its  formal  recognition  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom.   But  since  that  date,  we  under- 
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Stand,  the  ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
fiave-bad  no  assurance  of  cooperation,  nor 
lias  even  the  active  opposition  been  with- 
drawn in  regard  to  that  entire  deliver- 
ance and  completion  of  Italy  Avbich  all 
the  freed  Italians  are  resolved  at  any 
risk  or  cost  to  achieve.  Baron  Ricasoli's 
austere  integrity,  and  his  empliatic  de- 
clarations in  parliament,  proved  at  once 
that  he  would  never  purchase  French 
favors  either  by  ceding  more  territory, 
or  binding  his  government  to  subserve 
French  designs  which  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  precluded,  by  the  fearless 
honesty  of  its  attitude,  from  doing  cer- 
tiun  things  hereafter  which  might  possi- 
bly have  been  asked  of  a  too  grateful 
Italy  by  her  most  efficient  and  most  for- 
midable friend.  While  thus  the  diplo- 
matic element  of  Italian  politics  remains 
necessarily  in  abeyance,  and  the  prospect 
of  war  with  Austria  is  sedulously  ignored, 
the  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  the  new  move- 
ment have  come  forward  into  the  fullest 
prominence.  The  Papal  Court,  though 
It  continues  to  provide  for  the  details  of 
administration,  and  to  vex  half  a  million 
of  people  with  the  worst  police,  the  worst 
juaiciary,  and  the  worst  public  economy 
in  Europe,  has  virtually  ceased  to  consti- 
tute a  real  government.  A  state  possess- 
ing neither  the  authority  nor  the  material 
force  of  a  state,  would  rather  fall  of  itself 
than  be  A-iolently  overthrown,  if  its  twen- 
ty thousand  French  protectors  were  to 
be  taken  away.  The  unsold! erly  troops 
drilled  and  clothed  at  some  cost  to  the 
Pope's  revenue,  would  scarcely  fire  a 
•hot  in  his  behalf;  while  the  truculent 
carabineers  or  police  would  lly  the  ven- 
geance of  a  populace  exasperated  by 
iheir  brutality.  The  lawyers,  and  lay- 
men in  the  civil  service,  would  hasten  to 
offer  their  allegiance  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Even  the  cardinals  and  mousignori  would 
quickly  divest  themselves,  for  safety's 
sake,  of  all  the  functions  of  secular  rule, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  worldly  prelates 
might  consult  their  personal  ease,  and 
court  the  good-will  of  their  neighbors,  by 
civilly  recognizing  the  change  they  could 
no  longer  prevent.  Italian  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  are  not  all  induced, 
"by  zeal  for  the  Papal  prerogative,  or  by 
the  selfish  pride  of  their  own  caste,  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  unrelenting 
Chief  Pastor  of  Latin  Christendom  in 
bis    denunciations  against  the    political 


sinners  of  the  age.  So  hollow  and  base- 
less is  tlie  fabric  of  this  Papal  sovereign- 
ty, this  elective  principjility  of  the  cardi- 
nals, which  clings  to  the  capital  of  Italy 
by  no  root  or  hold  that  it  has  in  Italian 
soil,  and  by  no  power  of  its  own,  but  im 
propped  up  by  the  interference  of  stran- 
gers, by  the  capricious  patronage  of  med- 
dling despots,  and  by  the  lingering  in 
France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Southerh  Ger 
many,  of  a  prejudice  which  Italy  has  long 
since  outgrown.  We  now  perceive  not 
only  amongst  the  people  of  Italy,  but  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarter,  amongist 
eminent  members  of  the  priesthood, 
symptoms  that  they  also  have  ceased  to 
reverence  as  sacred  the  temporalities  of 
the  Roman  See. 

The  late  demonstrations  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced clerical  opinion  to  which  we  refer 
were  provoked  apparently  by  an  act  ot 
the  Italian  govenmient  and  legislature, 
perhaps  purposely  designed  to  test  the 
real  feeling  both  of  the  Church  and  the 
country  on  the  abstract  question  of  th« 
relations  between  spiritual  and  f)olitical 
authoritv.  A  vearly  festival  of  National 
Independence  and  Unity  has  been  estab- 
lished by  a  law  which  passed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  Senate  last  May.  In 
the  debate  on  it,  as  we  remember,  stress 
was  especially  laid  on  the  absence  of  any 
clause  to  provide  for  a  public  religious 
service  on  these  occasions  of  general 
thanksgiving.  It  was  then  plainly  avowed 
by  Signer  Minghetti,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  that  "  one  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  government  to  omit 
such  a  provision  was  the  express  wish  to 
mark  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  powers  or  functions  of  Church  and 
State."  He  declared  "  that  they  would 
seize  every  opportunity  of  converting 
that  great  principle  into  a  reality,  as  the 
basis  of  their  new  institutions."  As  soon 
as  the  law  was  passed,  Signor  Minghetti 
issued  a  circular  to  the  senators,  gonfa- 
loniers, syndics,  and  other  communal  au- 
thorities, instructing  them  how  each  mu- 
nicipality should  prepare  for  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  They 
were  to  send  *'a  courteous  invitation"  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  each  dis- 
trict respectively,  merely  asking  whether 
the  clergy  would  be  pleased  to  assist  on 
that  occasion  with  a  religious  ceremony, 
which  would  consist  simply  of  a  mass  and 
the  Ambrosian  hymn.  "But  if  in  any 
case,"  the  Minister  went  on  to  remark ^ 
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"  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  can  not 
comply  with  tliis  invitation,  the  king's 
government,  while  deploring  what  it  con- 
ftiders  to  be  an  illusion  on  their  part,  de- 
sires that  their  conscientious  sentiments 
may  be  scrupulously  respected,  and  you 
are  not  therefore  to  insist  on  that  point." 

Those  who  happened  to  be  in  Italy  at 
the  time  can  bear  witness  that  the  Home 
Minister,  who  enjoyed  Cavour's  fullest 
confidence,  exposed  himself  by  this  con- 
ciliatory measure  to  the  angry  scorn  of 
that  large  section  of  the  democratic 
party  which  cherished  a  most  implacable 
resentment  against  the  j)riests  for  their 
complicity  in  ])ast  years  with  the  tyrants 
and  spoilers  of  the  land.  It  was  decided- 
ly an  unpopular  step.  The  Cabinet  might 
have  won  the  unreflecting  applause  of  a 
passionate  multitude  by  attempting  to 
coerce  the  parish  clergy,  and  defying  the 
contrary  orders  of  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors. But  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  amicable  propositions  were  being 
made  at  that  moment  by  Count  Cavour 
to  the  Papacy,  through  his  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  late  Cardinal  San- 
tucci,  in  which  a  charter  for  the  practical 
exemption  of  all  church  matters  from  any 
control  or  interference  by  the  civil  legis- 
lature— in  fact,  the  same  terms  that  were 
latterly  propounded  by  Baron  Ricasoli — 
would  have  formed  the  compensation  to 
be  given  to  the  Holy  See  lor  its  relin- 
quishnient  of  political  dominion  at  Rome. 
The  Minghetti  circular  was  doubtless 
intended  as  an  example  to  assure  the 
Church,  and  the  Pope  as  its  head,  tliat 
these  terms  were  offered  in  sincerity,  and 
that  it  was  indeed  a  principle  of  the 
Italian  liberal  policy  immediately  to  fore- 
go putting  in  execution,  and  presently  to 
repeal,  every  former  enactment  of  those 
restraints  and  compulsory  injunctions 
which  the  old  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  Catholic  States,  had 
found  it  needful  to  impose  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical body. 

It  is,  however,  improbable  that  even 
the  sagacity  of  Cavour  himself,  whom  wo 
must  credit  with  the  authorship  of  this 
dexterous  and  inoffensive  appeal  to  the 
enlightened  sentiments  of  the  clergy, 
could  have  anticipated  the  ferment  of 
opinion  it  excited  in  the  next  few  weeks 
throughout  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 
The  bishops,  or  the  other  chief  diocesan 
authorities,  where  the  long-standing  quar- 
rel between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Tu- 


rin had  prevented  the  institution  of  bish- 
ops to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  made  haste,  in 
very  many  instances,  to  interdict  their 
clergy  from  taking  part  in  the  national 
festival.  The  episcopal  order  is  now  dis- 
tinguished in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France, 
by  its  servility  to  the  Papal  Court,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  its  disposition  to 
usurp  greater  power  than  ever  was  in- 
trusted to  it  in  former  ages  over  the  par- 
ochial clergy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  quite 
unnatural  that  when  a  portion  of  the  par- 
ochial clergy  and  cathedral  chapters  in 
Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany  came  to  asso- 
ciate their  own  rights  and  duties,  not  less 
as  citizens  than  ministers  of  religion,  with 
this  common  rejoicing  of  their  people, 
they  should  feel  themselves  standing  op- 
posed to  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the 
provincial  episcopate,  as  well  as  to  the 
worldly  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See. 
It  is  quite  notorious  that  many  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  other  prelates  with  or  \vithont 
cure  of  souls,  have  become  in  these  times 
no  better  than  irresponsible  political 
agents  of  the  Roman  court.  They  con- 
tend for  the  Pope's  temporal  as  identical 
WMth  the  Church's  spiritual  interests  ;  they 
are  a  dangerous  and  insidious  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  view  of  all  prudent  statesmen  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  lower 
ranks  of  ordained  professional  churchmen 
disposed  to  revolt  against  them.  If  the 
working  clergy  determine,  indeed,  to  vin- 
dicate their  own  liberty  of  action,  as  men 
and  citizens,  within  the  limits  of  due  can- 
onical obedience,  we  may  hope  for  great 
moral  and  social  improvement  concurrent- 
ly with  the  political  redemption  of  Italy. 
Perhaps  this  remark  may,  in  a  certam 
measure,  be  applied  to  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  notorious 
of  these  collisions  between  different  or- 
ders of  the  clergy,  excited  by  the  dispute 
which  arose  from  Minghetti's  circular, 
took  place  at  Milan.  The  vicar  episcopal, 
Monsignor  Caccia,  having  peremptorily 
forbidden  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  intended 
celebration  of  United  Italy,  fifteen  of  the 
Milanese  canons  thereupon  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  civic  authorities,  declaring 
that  they  would  have  cheerfully  joined  in 
it,  but  for  this  prohibition.  The  parish 
priests,  or  curates,  of  Milan  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, then  followed  with  an  address 
to  their  deputy-bishop,  telling  him  that, 
while  tliey  must  obey,  they  yet  made  bold 
to  disapprove  his  order,  as  end  ^^  tending 
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to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  fill 
them  with  distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
estrange  them  from  habits  of  religion." 
They  expressed   a   fear   lest   Monsignor 
Cacoia's  obtrusive  hostility  to  the  public 
joy  should  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
In  fact,  being  unfortunately  mobbed  as  he 
went  the  next  Sunday  from  his  palace  to 
the  cathedral,  he  thought  it  best  to  es- 
cape further  inconvenience  by  leaving  the 
city.     The  Chapter,  on  whom  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ecclesiastical  rule  devolved,  set 
aside  his  injunctions,  when  the  aj)pointed 
day  for  the  festival  came  round,  and  al- 
lowed some  kind  of  reliixious  service  to 
bo  performed.      The  ad<lress,  which  we 
have  quoted,  from  the  Milanese  parochial 
clergy,  obtained  in  the  mean  time  nearly 
two  hundred  signatures.     Tlie  Bishop  of 
Srescia  having  likewise  ordered  his  clergy 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  national  festival, 
they  drew  up  so  strong  a  protest  against 
bis  conduct,  that,  without  any  menace  of 
popular  disorder  there,  he  was  fain  to  re- 
"tire  for  very  disappointment  and  shame, 
leaving  in  his  place  the  vicar-general  of 
liis  diocese,  who  patched  up  the  breach 
ivith   an   ainbiijuous    direction    to   liave 
prayers  "  for  the  king "  read  on  the  na- 
tional thanksgiving  day.       The  vicar  of 
Pavia,  with  all  the  priests  of  that  city, 
snd  those  of  several  other  places  in  Lom 
"bardy,  announced  their  intention  to  take 
part  in  the  festival.     About  fifty  clergy- 
men at  Piacenza  likewise  got  up  a  declar- 
ation, in  which  they  said  that  "  they,  both 
as  priests  and  as  citizens,  could  appreciate, 
as  highly  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  the 

freat  efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  their 
ing,  his  ministers,  and  all  classes  of  the 
community,  had  made  for  the  redemi)ti()n 
of  Italy ;  that  they  should  feel  they  de- 
served the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  that  of  an  illiberal  temper, 
if  they  were  to  refrain  from  joining  in  this 
celebration ;  and  that  they  should  be  un- 
faithful to  the  pastoral  office  if  they  sep- 
arated themselves  on  such  an  occasion 
from  their  flocks,  since  they  held  it  to  bo 
the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
share  in  the  joys  and  hopes  of  the  people." 
These  Piacenza  clergymen  added,  that  in 
their  view,  "  true  religion  should  bless 
and  sanctify  the  fraternal  communion  of 
nationality  fur  all  the  Italians,  and  that 
the  political  unity  of  their  nation  would 
be  favorable  to  the  unity  of  the  fiiith.-' 
In  almost  the  same  phrase  went  the  public 
manifesto  of  the  canons  of  St.  Ambrose  at 


Milan.  They  said  :  "Religion  is  the  friend 
of  liberty,  and  this  is  a  fitting  occasion  for 
us  to  teach  our  people  that  the  unity  of 
Italy,  which  they  so  much  prize  and  desire, 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  We  are  most  anxious,"  the 
Ambrosian  canons  went  on,  "to  prevent 
any  suspicion  that  the  Italian  clergy  are  ac- 
complices of  a  party  which  is  hostile  to  the 
present  government — of  a  party  which  is 
indeed  the  enemy  of  Italy,  now  that  she 
seeks  to  constitute  herself  as  a  great  na- 
tion." It  must  not  be  supposed,  from 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Italian  bishops,  that  there 
were  none  of  them  who  sympathized  with 
the  people.  Those  of  Verona  and  Man- 
tua, within  the  Austrian  Quadrilateral, 
wrote  letters  recommending  a  participa- 
tion in  the  national  festival  to  the  clergy 
of  certain  outlying  districts,  situated  in 
the  dioceses  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  but 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mincio, 
and  in  the  actual  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Bishop  of  Sarzana,  in  a 
circular  to  the  r^ral  deans,  gave  the  fes- 
tival his  warmest  approval,  and  enjoined 
the  clergy  of  each  commune  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  its  syndic,  and  to  per- 
form in  its  princi])al  church  the  ritual  pro 
gratianim  actionem  with  the  prayer  pro 
rege^  and  the  benediction  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament to  conclude.  It  was  about  the 
same  time,  that  in  Tuscany,  the  Bishop 
of  Conversano  publicly  rebuked  some 
Jesuits,  or  other  father  confessors,  "  for 
having  denied  absolution  to  the  faithful 
because  they  were  in  favor  of  liberal  i)oli- 
tical  institutions,  and  because  thev  had 
voted  for  the  kinjxdom  of  Italy  one  and 
independent."  The  refusal  of  absolution 
on  such  grounds  was  denounced  by  this 
bishop  as  an  "  unreasonable,  unjust,  and 
irreligious  proceeding,"  and  he  judicially 
suspended  those  who  had  done  so  from 
hearing  confessitns  in  future.  In  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  there  are  similar 
instances.  Monsignor  Capputi,  the  Bisli- 
op  of  Ariano,  actively  espoused  the  na- 
tional cause,  and  was  appointed  chaplain- 
general  to  the  army  in  the  south  of  Italy 
We  observe  that  the  Bishop  of  Potenza 
has  recently  followed  his  example.  At 
Florence,  the  clergy  liberally  disposed, 
seeing  that  they  were  risking  ecclesiastic- 
al penalties,  and,  it  might  be,  the  depriv- 
ation of  their  benelicos,  set  the  example 
of  clubbing  their  funds  for  selt-protection 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  Mutual 
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Aid  Society,  whose  real  object,  though 
not  sot  forth  in  tlieir  rules,  was  to  afford 
each  other  reHef  in  such  a  case.  In  more 
than  one  town  of  Northern  Italy,  similar 
institutions  arose,  which  could  only  be 
censured  by  the  Ordinary  on  the  pretext 
that  their  members  sometimes  indulged 
»i  a  little  political  discussion  when  they 
met  to  audit  their  accounts.  In  the 
divers  monastic  orders  which  abound 
tliroughout  Italy,  there  was  here  and 
there  to  be  found  some  learned  Benedic- 
tine, or  some  robust  bare-headed  and 
barefoot  Capuchin,  who  would  frankly 
incline  to  the  popular  side.  In  Sicily, 
llie  monks  of  La  Grancia  had  fought 
most  valiantly  against  the  Bourbon 
troops  before  Garibaldi  arrived.  At 
Turin,  it  was  a  monk,  the  well-known 
Father  Giaconio,  who  was  summoned  by 
Cavour's  desire,  not  only  as  the  curate  of 
his  parish,  but  as  a  personal  friend,  to  the 
dying  statesman's  bedside,  to  pronounce 
Uie  absolution,  and  to  administer  the  sa- 
crament, by  which  intolerance  and  party 
spite  were  balked  of  a?^  opportunity  for 
aqnabbling  over  his  funeral.  It  could, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  alleged,  without 
many  conspicuous  exceptions,  that  the 
clerical  body  stood  wholly  committed  to 
that  hostility  against  the  national  cause 
of  which  it  had  formerly  been  accused ; 
nor  could  its  support  be  any  longer  relied 
on  by  the  political  intriguers  of  the  Ro- 
man court  with  the  same  confidence  as 
before.  The  old  allegiance  of  provincial 
clergymen  had  been  strained  by  this  con- 
tention between  their  attachment  to  the 
Pope  and  their  attachment  to  their  na- 
tive country,  or  between  fanaticism,  the 
pride  of  caste,  and  sentiments  of  good 
fellowship.  In  not  a  few  minds  the  ec- 
clesiastical spirit  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  Christian  charity,  common-sense,  and 
experience.  They  were  prepared  to  wel- 
come, the  consummatiyi  of  those  vast 
Hud  most  beneficial  changes  which  were 
irresistibly  proceeding  throughout  Italy, 
:ilthough  it  must  put  an  end  to  the  secu- 
lar domination  of  Roman  prelates. 

The  festival  of  national  unity  and  inde- 
pendence passed  off  quite  successful'y  on 
the  second  of  June  ;  but  four  days  later 
the  great  Minister  of  Italy  had  departed, 
and  by  the  shock  of  tlmt  loss  public 
attention  was  for  a  while  distracted  from 
the  demeanor  of  the  clergy.  Not  many 
weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  discussion 
ou  Papal. temporalities  was  revived  by  a 


deliberate  indictment  against  the  vices  of 
the  Roman  court,  issuing  from  the  re- 
spectable free  press  of  Florence,  and 
boldly  owning  for  its  author  a  most  un- 
impeachable churchman,  who  was  a  ca- 
thedral-canon at  Rome,  one  of  the  Pope's 
domestic  prelates,  a  learned  antiquarian 
explorer  and  literary  eulogist  of  the  pri- 
mitive glones  of  the  Roman  See.  Such 
were  the  claims  of  Francesco  Liverani  to 
a  hearing,  when  he  volunteered  to  testify 
against  the  scandals  and  abuses  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  a  residence  of  nearly 
twenty  years  at  the  head-quartera  of  all 
official  corruptions  of  church  and  state  io 
Rome.  Of  the  seven  privileged  Basilicas 
or  cathedral  establishments  in  that  city, 
*the  most  esteemed,  after  the  Latei*an  and 
St.  Peter's,  is  that  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  called  from  its  first  patriarch  the 
Liberian,  to  whose  chapter  Liverani  be- 
longed, and  where  the  charge  of  trustee 
or  superintendent  of  the  building  de- 
volved on  him.  The  seven  prelates,  or 
Monsignors,  forming  the  college  of  pro- 
tonotaries,  or  apostolic  chancellors,  in 
domestic  attendance  on  the  Po)>e,  take 
precedence  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
in  the  Consistory;  they  are  subject  to 
none  but  the  Pope's  immediate  jurisdiction, 
and  are  entitled,  wherever  they  please, 
to  celebrate  a  pontifical  mass,  or,  in  the 
technical  slang,  "  to  pontificate  the  mass,'* 
without  asking  the  diocesan  for  his 
license.  These  dignities,  enjoyed  by  Moo- 
signer  Liverani,  gave  additional  weight 
to  his  example  with  a  hierarchy  that 
flouiishes  by  the  worship  of  convention- 
alities and  symbolical  parade.  Be  was 
perhaps  better  accredited  by  a  blame* 
less  moral  reputation  in  his  unobtrusive 
and  studious  life  at  Rome;  and  his  father 
had  been  killed  in  fighting  on  the  Papal 
side.  While  a  diligent  schoolboy  in  his 
native  town  of  Imola,  he  had  merited  the 
notice  of  the  archbishop  there,  by  whose 
patronage  he  was,  though  of  a  poor  fam- 
ily, soon  admitted  into  the  academy,  then 
existing  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of 
youths  of  noble  birth  destined  for  the 
clerical  profession.  That  archbishop  in 
that  year  1842,  was  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Mastai  Ferretti,  now  reigning  as  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  IX.  The  cor- 
dial intercourse  which  appears,  from  a  few 
of  his  own  letters,  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, to  have  subsisted  between  him  and 
young  Liverani  in  those  days  of  his  pro- 
I  vincial  episcopate,  has  given  place  to  e*- 
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trangement,  and  even  to  positive  aver- ' 
«ion,  Hince  the  elevation  of  Feri-etti  to  th<> 
pontifical  throne.  We  cad  not  help  de- 
tecting in  the  tone  of  Liverani's  pei'aonal 
cenauros  and  complaints  the  bttterncsH  of 
a  disappotated  man,  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  good-will  of  a  capricioua 
and  peevish  supciior.  With  tiie  due 
qoalihoation  on  this  sAore,  we  nitiy  take 
from  bis  book,  to  begin  with,  the  portrait 
wliicb  he  has  drawn  of  Pio  Nono,  whom 
he  knows  so  well. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  English,  and 
indeed  Protestant,  folks  are  accustomed  to 
jndge  much  more  favorably  of  the  Pope's 
character  tlian  the  Komans  tbemscives  do. 
We  believe  that,  apart  from  his  fntal  er- 
rors and  inconsistencies  in  dealing  with 
the  Italian  revolution,  he  is,  or  was,  rath- 
er a  genial  and  amiable  old  man,  though 
Bomewliat  fickle,  self-indulgent,  and  vain  ; 
and  while  weakly  solicitous  of  tiie  ap- 
plause of  those  about  hiro,  yet  with  san- 
guine temper  and  faeile  charity,  he  still 
nourishes  a  vague  sentimental  ambition 
to  leave  the  world  as  well  as  tbe  Church 
happier  than  he  found  it.  But  unhappily 
this  kind  of  egotistic  benevolence,  which 
gi'osps  so  eagerly  at  fresh  and  splendid 
opi>ortunities  of  doing  some  conspicuous 
good,  is  a  specie  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  exceedingly  liable  to  be  soured 
when  those  flattering  projects  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement,  and  tor  personiil  glo- 
rification, which  pampered  awhile  the  self- 
esteem  of  their  author,  have  by  his  own 
faalts  and  unsteadiness  of  purpose  result- 
ed in  mortifying  failure.  The  Pope  is  a 
spoiled  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  at 
least  taking  MonsignorLiverani'a  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  correct.  It  is  true  that 
Monsignor  Liverani,  who  feels  bound  to 
give  his  Pope  and  former  patron  at  least 
one  good  word,  and  that  one  a  plumper, 
roundly  assures  us  that  "  the  Pope  is  an 
angel,"  but  then  it  may  be  that  Liverani's 
idea  of  angelic  excellence  is  very  diflbi'- 
ent  from  ours.  And  the  "few  blemish- 
es" that  he  reveals  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  Pio  Nono's  disposition  seem  to 
us  the  characteristics  of  one  who  may  be 
wise  and  good  enough  to  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  member  of 
the  Komish  hierarchy,  but  whom  Livera- 
ni himself  thinks  not  wise  or  good  enough 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  small  Italian  state,  and 
whom  few  sensible  men  would  pronounce 
fit  to  exercise  any  authority  whatever  over 
his  inferiors,  if,  instead  of  being  tbe  su- 
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preme  and  sovereign  Pontiff,  he  were  the 
master  of  a  private  household. 

"The  innocence  ind  purity  of  his  moralB,  hi* 
love  for  tbe  sacred  ceremonies,  the  facility  and 
good  taste  with  which  he  can  speak  txt^mporv, 
the  sweetness  and  unction  of  his  prayers,  tha 
tunefulness  of  his  singing,  and  the  angust  ma- 
jesty with  vrhich  he  tninisters  at  tha  altsr — 
these  gifts,  with  his  zeal  in  undertaking  many 
things  for  the  glorj  of  God,  not  shrinking  oven 
IVom  the  most  hazardous,  form  but  a  small  part 
of  the  virtues  of  Pio  Nono.  He  can  not  be 
chained  nith  nepotism,  and  ho  has  not  the 
slighest  taint  of  avarice  or  thirst  for  acquirinff 
treasure  ;  he  only  values  or  cares  for  gold  and 
silver  to  spend  them  on  the  poor,  or  to  grace 
and  honor  the  sanctuary  with  them.  Ue  is  pa- 
tient, and  even  indefatigable,  in  giving  audi- 
ences, and  In  listening ;  but  at  such  times  he 
concerns  himself  exceiistvely  about  the  pettiest 
details,  and  most  vulgar  gossip.  He  estimates 
tho  worth  of  men  or  things  rather  from  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  thtn  from  their  essen- 
tial nature.  Ue  is  very  accessible  to  sinister 
impressions  and  malignant  prqudices ;  he  is 
hasty  and  obstinate  in  bis  decisions  and  purpos- 
es, but  not  less  inexorable  when  bo  has  changed 
his  mind  or  taken  an  aversion  to  any  thin*. 
He  lets  his  heart  be  easily  stolen  away  by  sud- 
den movements  of  Ryropathy  and  predilection; 
and  be  incautiously  allows  bis  face  to  betray 
his  complacency  or  repugnance,  and  the  inmost 
feelings  of  his  heart;  so  that  he  yields  up  the 
key  of  it  to  all  the  sly  and  cunning  parasites 
who  read  his  thoughts  in  bis  countenance. 
They  wait,  therefore,  in  his  presence  with  their 
necksbcnl^  eyes  gently  melting,  and  mouths  half 
□pen,  and  with  every  mns  1e  of  their  limbs  kept 
in  docile  suspense,  ind  ready  to  run  here  or 
there  nith  their  applauses  at  his  slightest  nod, 
or  to  praise  and  repeat  any  expression  of  his 
wishes,  even  if  those  wishes  should  be  ruinona 
to  bis  interest  He  is  very  quick  in  passing 
Judgments  on  persons,  but  niU  Judge  of  a 
man  by  his  complcsion  and  carriage,  and  such 
outward  appearances,  by  his  Socratic  visage, 
or  his  bald  bead,  or  by  his  more  or  less  me- 
lodious voice,  instead  of  looking  to  the  qual- 
ities of  his  mind  and  genius.  He  will  not  bft- 
slow  his  favor  on  any  one  who  docs  not  know 
the  arts  by  which  it  may  be  dexterooslj  ^ 
gained.  Hence  ho  regards  honest  men  with ' 
Jealousy  and  suspicion,  whilst  rogues  find  in 
him  an  unarmed  and  unwary  victim.  He  is 
virtuous,  but  with  a  public  and  clamorous  vir- 
tue, sonorous,  like  his  ftno  voice ;  he  hsu  an  ar- 
dent passion  for  doing  good  deeds,  but  will 
have  tliem  announced  ^1  through  tho  world  in 
a  thousand  newspapers,  and  recorded  in  a  thoil- 
saud  inscriptions  and  medals,  for  tho  remem- 
brance of  careless  {>ostcrity.  Ho  is  changeable 
in  his  opinions  and  plans,  according  lo  the  wea- 
ther, tho  aspect  of  the  sky  and  clouds,  or  ac- 
cording to  thestalc  of  bis  nerves  and  circulation, 
and  the  pathology  of  a  sickly  body;  his  mcrah 
is  affected  by  all  the  impressions  made  upon  an 
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infirm  physical  constitution.  He  is  good-natur- 
ed and  mild,  though  you  can  never  he  safe  with 
him  against  some  outrageous  treatment  or  sud- 
den hurst  of  anger ;  but  these  outbreaks  do  not 
belong  to  his  real  nature,  and  they  arc  quickly 
followed  by  repentance,  unless  they  be  again 
stimulated  by  some  artful  and  intriguing  per- 
sons. He  has  fallen  a  prey  to  those  perfidious 
courtiers  who  have  so  long  made  him  the  sport 
of  their  own  contentions  and  of  their  evil  pas- 
sions. For  fifceen  years  Pio  Nono  has  been  made 
the  plaything  of  wicked  men,  who,  to  whatever 
country  or  faction  they  belong,  and  of  whatever 
sort  they  be,  arc  all  busied  perpetually  in  quar- 
reling for  his  favor,  which  they  profane  and 
squander  amongst  themselves." 

Such,  then,  is  the  reigninj^  Pontiff,  and 
such  are  they  who  monopolize  under  his 
scepter  all  the  important  and  lucrative 
oflSces  of  government  at  Rome.  It  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  Review  to  follow 
Monsignor  Liverani's  startling  narrative 
of  those  frequent  acts  of  flagrant  and  un- 
punished dishonesty  which  have,  and 
most  notoriously  of  late  years,  disgraced 
the  Papal  administration  in  almost  every 
department :  peculation  in  the  finances, 
jobbery  in  the  government  contracts, 
bribery  of  the  judicial  and  police  authori- 
ties—the partnership  of  ministers  and  of 
their  kindred  in  commercial  profits,  gain- 
ed by  artificially  enhancing  the  prices  of 
various  commodities  through  legislative 
decrees  for  that  purpose — the  tricks  play- 
ed with  a  paper  currency  under  the  bank- 
charter,  which  was  framed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  influential  persons,  to  give  them 
a  command  of  the  Roman  markets,  by  con- 
trolling the  issues  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium of  trade.  These  and  other  mal-prac- 
tices,  which  had,  indeed,  been  referred  to 
by  Edmond  About,  and  several  former 
writers,  are  illustrated  by  many  facts  here 
mentioned  in  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
an  Italian  prelate.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, dwell  on  the  very  ugly  picture  he 
has  drawn  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  all- 
powerful  Secretary  of  State,  who  may 
say,  after  the  fashion  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
arrogance,  ego  et  Papa  mens.  Still  less 
are  we  tempted  to  repeat  Liverani's  anec- 
dotes of  the  particular  viciousness  of  all 
those  assiduous  jackals  who  feed  in  the 
prime  minister's  train.  It  appears,  from 
Liverani's  account,  that  the  chief  branches 
of  the  public  service  are  infested  with  a 
low  bred  and  rapacious  tribe,  the  offspring 
of  those  hungry  mountain  villages  in  the 
neighboring  Apennine  region,  which  have 
never  failed  in  sending  down  their  adven- 


turous sons  to  live  in  the  metropolis,  if 
not  upon  the  highways,  by  plunder  of  the 
helpless  commonwealth.  All  this,  indeed, 
was  what  the  world  had  been  told  before. 
But,  in  addition  to  giving  us  many  such 
instances  of  this  disorder  in  the  Papal 
State,  the  author  relates  not  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  grossest  misbehavior,  and 
almost  grotesque  Impropriety,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  clerical  functions.  He  proves 
that  this  disorder  extends  to  the  Pope's 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  admistration, 
and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  being  united,  the  one  shares  its  con- 
tagious vices  with  the  other.  Monsignor 
Liverani  is  fond  of  historical  parallels. 
For  the  present  condition  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal throne,  occupied  so  feebly,  and  so  in- 
sidiously beset,  he  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
reign  of  Benedict  XII.,  from  1724  to 
1730.  The  reins  of  government  were 
handled  at  that  time  by  Cardinal  Coscia, 
whose  conduct  became  so  scandalous,  and 
excited  such  violent  indignation  amongst 
the  populace,  that  the  succeeding  Pope, 
after  due  investigation,  condemned  him 
as  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  steward  to 
condign  punishment  and  pecuniary  resti- 
tution. Some  other  periods,  almost  as 
miserable  for  the  credit  of  Papal  sover- 
eignty, might  be  quoted  from  the  familiar 
pages  of  Ranke,  to  show  that  the  abuses 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism  at  Rome  arc 
not  weeds  of  recent  growth.  "The  Ro- 
man atmosphere,"  says  Liverani,  borrow- 
ing a  forcible  metaphor  used  by  several 
previous  writers  on  this  subject — "the 
Roman  atmosphere  is  impregnated  witii 
this  vice  of  corruption."  And  who  are 
the  previous  writers  from  whom  this 
strong  language  is  taken  ?  They  are  not 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Popes 
themselves,  who  have  repeatedly  confess- 
ed the  prevalent  immorality  of  their  court. 
It  is  something  in  the  air,  says  one;  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Roman  climate,  says 
another — "  la  temperie  di  queata  patriae 
Such  are  the  very  expressions  of  Paul 
III.  and  Gregory  XV.,  in  their  memoirs, 
written  for  the  instruction  of  their  ne- 
phews ;  and  Gregory  XIII.,  speaking 
of  the  behavior  of  some  cardinals  after 
their  promotion,  employs  a  similar  phrase. 
The  arch-rogue  Coscia  himself,  in  a  letter 
of  self-exculpation,  pleaded  this  universal 
depravity  and  greediness  of  public  per- 
sons at  Rome  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
robberies,  "-4^  puhblico  rubare  non  vi  e 
chi  resista;^^  there  is  nobody  who  can 
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Stand  against  it.  It  is  ^^la  proprietd  di 
questo  cielo^^^  a  social  pestilence  which 
beiongR  to  Rome,  like  the  malaria  fever, 
and  which  may,  like  it,  be  ascribed  to 
the  ill  effects  of  Rome's  prelaiical  gov- 
ernment, hindering  equally  the  healthy 
growth  and  culture  of  its  public  life,  and 
the  wholesome  tillage  and  planting  of 
its  soil. 

But  Monsignor  Liverani  is  not  merely 
an  accuser  of  the  system  which  exists,  he 
has  a  defined  theory  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  established.     His  grand  idea  is  the 
feasibility  of  reconciling  the  Papal  See 
with  the  Italian  crown,  by  reviving  that 
fiction  of  the  middle  ages  which  assumed 
that  the  lord  of  Italy,  in  those  days  a 
German  emperor,  when   elected  by  the 
Romans  for  their  king,  was  to  have  his 
Italian    dominion     consecrated    by    the 
Pope's  benediction.     The   Holy  Roman 
Umpire,  established   by  Charlemagne  in 
concert  with  Leo  HI.,  passed  afterward 
from  the  Frankish  dynasty,  and  Avas  held 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
Certain  Italian  princes,  or  Lombards  nat- 
uralized in  Italy,  w^ho  were  favored   by 
Ihe  Po|>es  of  their  day.     This  dark  and 
doabtful  interval  between  the  epochs  of 
t-lie  Frankish  and  Swabian  ascendency  is 
edited  by  our  fond  ecclesiastical  antiquary 
c^3  a  precedent  for  advising  Pio  Nono  to 
'^dmit  or  confirm  the  legitimacy  of  Victor 
^^^mnianuel's  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  be 
^somplcted  and  consecrated  by  the  Pope 
l:jimself  in  his  capital  of  Rome!     In  spite 
^Df  the  pedantic  impracticability  of  this 
i  dea,  we  think  its  advocacy  by  a  zealous 
^shurchman   is    rather  significant,   as    it 
'j>rovcs  his  desire  to  find  in  the  traditions 
^3f    ecclesiastical   history   some   juridical 
^i-onnds  for  settling  the  present  dispute 
as   to   the    sovereignty   of  the    Roman 
States,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  national 
"wishes.     In  his  view,  this  ancient  rag  of 
an  assumed  titular  supremacy,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Pope,  in   compliance  with 
the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  was  authorized  to   confirm  the 
political  dominion  given  to  a  prince  of 
their  choice,  is  "  the  rational,  speculative, 
and  philosophical  formula  of  Italian  in- 
dependence."   "  It  is,"  ho  again  declare^, 
with  the  same  odd  concatenation  of  eju- 
thets,  and  in  a  tone  of  e^j  cathedrd  deci- 
sion— "  it  is  the  desirable,  historical,  tra- 
ditional, and  canonical  formula  "  of  Roman 
sovereignty.    In  a  similar  vein  of  scholas- 
tic eloquence,  he  says  it  is  '^  a  true  politi- 


co-ecclesiastic system,"  which  provides 
for  the  "  perpetual  equilibnum  of  two  o|)- 
posite  and  omnipotent  forces."  Consid- 
erations of  this  sort  were  not  unfrequcnt- 
ly  broached  in  the  endless  Guelpli  and 
Ghibclline  controversy,  by  those  who  fan- 
cied that  a  compromise,  reserving  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  could  be 
consistent  w-ith  the  secure  exercise,  by 
a  king  or  emperor,  of  the  secular  power. 
It  is  only  worth  our  while  to  notice  how 
Monsignor  Liverani,  asserting,  as  he  does, 
that  the  Popes  had  an  original  title  to 
some  Roman  sovereignty,  allows  that  it 
was  "an  abstraction  more  than  a  reality," 
and  that  it  did  not  involve  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  any  political  power.  He  finds 
evidence  of  this  in  the  oldest  Romish  de- 
cretals, in  the  liturgies,  and  in  letters  of 
the  early  Popes ;  and  his  aim  is  to  show 
from  these  documents  how  the  Roman 
see  has  distinctly  acknowledged  that  Italy 
has  a  right  to  be  ruled  by  a  secular  prince, 
and  to  have  a  political  head  of  her  own. 
Dante,  in  his  political  essay  De  Monarch- 
id^  which  is  among  the  forbidden  books  in 
the  Index,  and  to  which,  therefore,  Mon- 
signor Liverani  does  not  allude,  maintains 
the  same  opinion  by  sundry  philosophical 
arguments  on  the  distinction  between  the 
civil  government  that  he  claimed  for  the 
elect  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  and 
the  spiritual  authority  belonging  to  the 
Pope.  It  could  not  be  any  concern  of  the 
Church,  as  a  religious  corporation,  wheth- 
er the  temporal  potentate  ruling  over 
Italy  were  a  French,  a  German,  or  an 
Italian  monarch.  The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  modern  times  more  commonly  call- 
ed the  German  Empire,  continued,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  to  exist  until  1815,  when 
it  was  dropped  at  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, and  has  since  lain  vacant  till  revived 
last  year  by  the  vote  of  an  Italian  parlia- 
ment, and  vested  in  the  House  of  Savoy. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  may  therefore  go 
to  Rome,  and  there  legally  demand  his 
crown  at  the  hands  of  Po]>e  Pius  IX. 
under  the  constitution  ngreed  to  between 
Leo  IH.  and  Charlemagne  a  thousand 
years  ago !  Here  is  an  end  of  the  Roman 
question  ;  here  is  an  answer  to  all  diplo- 
matic and  canonical  objections;  here  is 
ample  satisfaction  given  to  the  Legitimists 
and  Catholics  of  Europe.  Monsignor  Liv- 
erani triumphs  in  his  victorious  '"formula," 
and  beholds  a  vision  of  the  new  King  of 
Italy,  as  King  of  the  Romans,  presenting 
himself  at  Saint  Peter's  sepulcher  to  ac- 
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cept  from  that  Apostle's  successor  the 
crown  which  has  been  cjiven  to  him  by 
the  will  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  Napoleon 
III.  who  appears  in  this  romantic  vision 
as  "the  new  Charlemagne;"  and  Mon- 
talembert,  to  whom  the  treatise  is  dedi- 
cated, is  told  he  shall,  in  spite  of  himself, 
become  the  laureate  and  panegyrist  of  the 
liberal  and  Catholic  French  "  Caesar,"  who 
will  have  carried  our  author's  plan  into 
execution,  thereby  fulfilling  the  aspirations 
of  the  Italians,  and  yet  saving  the  dignity 
of  the  Holy  See !  Thus  far  went  Mon- 
signer  Liverani,  whose  book  is  so  curious 
that  our  readers  may  forgive  the  space  it 
has  taken  up. 

Two  or  three  months  later,  in  Septem- 
ber, appeared  a  champion  of  much  great- 
er force  in  the  lists  of  theological  contro- 
versy. Carlo  Passaglia,  the  most  famous  of 
living  Romanist  divines,  who  challenges 
the  entire  host  of  the  episcopate  and  all 
the  prelacy,  the  whole  College  of  Car- 
dinals, and  the  Pope  himself,  for  having, 
in  the  worldliness  of  their  selfish  tempor- 
al politics,  offended  against  that  charity 
which  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  this 
man,  or  what  he  meant  to  sav.     It  was 
on   behalf  of  the  religious  interests   of 
Catholicism,  that  he  dared  to  impugn  the 
conduct  of  its  supreme  Head,  and  that  of 
a  great   majority  of  the   highest  order 
of  its  ministers.     He  addressed  himself 
openly  and    avowedly  to  those    whom 
he  had  to  reprove  ;  the  first  of  his  pub- 
lished tracts  was  Concio  ad  cleruniy  a  let- 
ter written  in  the  Latin  language  to  the 
bishops  throughout  Italy.    The   author 
had  a  right  to  claim  the  attention  of  all 
the   bishops   of  his   Church   throughout 
Europe,  for  to  none  of  them  could  he 
be    a    stranger,   since    it  had  been  his 
task  a  few  years  before  to  address  them, 
and  to  invite  their  opinions  on  a  very  dif 
ferent  controversy.     For  it  was  he,  then 
a  shining  light  of  the  Jesuits,  an  admired 
professor  of  the  Sapienza,  or  Roman  Uni- 
versity, who   undertook,  at   the  Pope's 
very  urgent  request,  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussions in  favor  of  that  once  questiona- 
ble dogma  of  the   Immaculate   Concep- 
tion of  Mary,   which  it  is  the  boast  of 
this  pontificate  to  have  established.    Pas- 
saglia  was  indefatigable  in   his  literary 
and  personal   exertions  to   persuade  the 
Italian  and  other  clergy  of  the  Romish 
communion  to  make  up  their  minds  that 
the  Nazarene  maiden,  as  well  as  her  di- 


vine Son,  was  assuredly  born  into  this 
world  exempt  from  any  taint  of  the  sin- 
fulness inherited  from  Eve.  This  doc- 
trine is  now  finally  acknowledged.  In 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  at  Rome,  where 
artists  and  En(]:lish  visitors  most  do  con- 
gregate, a  pillar  bearing  her  statue,  with 
those  of  four  prophets  at  its  base,  has 
been  erected  to  commemorate  this  great 
achievement  in  honor  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  ;  and  on  the  walls  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  conspicuous  tablets  record  the 
names  of  a  multitude  of  bishops  who 
stood  around  Pius  IX.  when  ne  pro- 
nounced, with  all  the  emphasis  of  infalli- 
bility, the  precious  truth  which  had  been 
recommended  by  Passaglia's  ingenious 
and  erudite  pleading  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Catholic  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  Passaglia  who  can 
be  thrust  aside  as  an  infidel  or  heretic, 
when   he  stands  up  to  protest  against 
the    infatuated  or    profiigate    abuse    of 
spiritual  authority,  and  its  prostitution 
to  the  service  of  Mammon.    For  though 
his  address  to  the  Bishops  is  entitled 
Pro  CausA  Italicd^  it  is  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  in  Italy  that  he  is 
concerned.    lie  looks  about  him,  and  it 
is  "  the  present  condition  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical communion  in  this  country"  w4iich 
fills  him  with  the  bitterest  grief.     He 
sees  the  people  miserably  cut  off  from 
their  pastors,  and  in  danger  of  depart- 
ing forever  out  of  "  the  paradise  of  the 
Church,"  while  the  Pastor  of  pastoi*s,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  upon   earth,  denounces 
against  all  Italy  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  excommunication.    And  he  asks,  what 
is  this  for  ?    Have  the  Italians,  then,  fol- 
lowed the  English,  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Danes,   in   leaving  the  oithodox  faith  f 
Not  they,  for  they  still  hold  it  firmly. 
Are  thev  disobedient  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious  duty  to  their  appointed  pastors, 
or  have  they  disregarded   the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff?    No  ; 
they  are  still  devoted  and  obedient  in  all 
that  is  imposed  on  them  by  the  divine 
law.    Do  they  seek  audaciously  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  liberties,  or  insidiously 
to  steal  them  away  ?     No  ;  the  Italians 
proclaim  "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State;** 
they  beg  for  peace  ;  they  try  every  way 
to  obviate  discord  ;  they  are  not  offenders 
ascainst  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Passaglia  says  he 
is  scandalized  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Italian  bishops  are  behaving  toward 
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this  unoffending  people.    While  the  peo- 
ple exalt,  and  render  thanks  to  God,  for 
tlic  greatest  of  blessings,  which  they  have 
nov  received  as  a  nation,  the  bishops  re- 
prove, reject,  and   execrate   that  which 
all  classes  of  the  laity  have  desired  and 
htilcd  with  delight.    These  bishops  stop 
the  popular  hymns  of  joy  with  menaces 
of  the  divine  anger  ;  and  when  the  mul- 
titade  hasten  to  assemble  in  thuir  church- 
es, and  ask  permission  for  an  act  to  wor- 
diip,  it  is    the    bishops   who    shut  the 
ohurch- doors  against  them,   and  drive 
•way  their  priests  from  the  altar.     Are 
tlicse  the  fathers    of  the   Cluirch  ?    he 
Kks.     Is  this  their  paternal    care    and 
love  ?    They  were  made  bisliops  to  pro- 
euro  the  welfare  of  the  Hock,   and  in 
order  that  they  should  look  to  the  con- 
tinnance  of  peace  and  concord  among  all 
Christian  people.     Such  was  the  original 
reason  for  which  their  office  was  insti- 
tnted.    He  qaotes  St.  Jerome  and  others, 
to  show  that  the  offices  of  presbyter  and 
of  bishop  were  at  first  the  same,  and  it 
was  by  a  council  of  priests  that  the  ])rimi- 
tive  Church   was  ruled  ;   but  in  a  later 
age,  to  avoid  dissensions,  the  care  of  the 
Church  was  committed  to  the  bishops. 
It  is  by  custom,  he  says,  rather  than  by 
divine  appointment,  that  the   bishop  is 
superior  ;  and  Chrysostoni  bears  him  out 
in  claiming,  as  a  presbyter,  an  equal  right 
to  speak  his  opmion  on  church  matters. 
The  bishops,  according  to  St.  Cyprian, 
oQtfht  to  hear  the  voice  of  warning  and 
instruction,  in  their  turn,  like  every  body 
else ;  and   therefore  he,   Passaglia,  will 
make  bold   to  tell   them   that  they  are 
doing  wrong.    They  are  offenders  against 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  unity,  which  is  the 
very  end  and  aim  tor  which  bishops,  Pope, 
aud  Church  exist.    They  are  lashly  tear- 
ing to  pieces  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
They  arc  sinfully  preferring  worldly  gran- 
dears  to  the  eternal  profit  of  souls. 

Rising,  then,  to  a  higher  sphere,  the 
anthor  of  this  remonstrance  is  led,  from 
considering  the  Papacy  as  the  ap))ointcd 
aymbol  of  Catholic  unity,  to  appeal  to 
the  essential  object  of  that  institution 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  on  this 
occasion.  He  starts  with  some  abstruse 
deductions  from  the  "three  species  of 
unity,"  which  he  finds  to  be  respective- 
ly the  central  idea  in  the  sciences  of 
theology,  christology,  and  ecclesiology, 
those  three  sciences,  involving  the  triune 


unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  unity  of  two  na- 
tures iu  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  many  par- 
ticular churches  in  one  Catholic  Church. 
Now  he  affirms,  as  a  Romanist,  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  realization  of  this  last 
species  of  unity,  Christ  has  established  a 
perpetual  primacy  in  the  alleged  episco- 
pal See  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  We  need 
not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  worth  of 
those  authorities  which  Passaglia  cites  to 
su])port  this  allegation,  very  supei-fluous- 
ly,  as  one  might  think,  in  a  letter  address- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  They 
can  not  require  so  many  pages  of  extract 
from  patristic  hon)ilies  to  prove  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  above  all  others,  is  bound 
to  prevent  divisions  in  the  Church.  But 
what  is  it  the  Pope  has  actually  done  ? 
He  has  "  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny 
peace  and  communion  to  the  Italians." 
In  his  auger  for  the  loss  of  worldly  pos- 
sessions, and  his  animosity  against  the 
Italian  kingdom  and  against  the  national 
cause,  he  has  smitten  a  Avhole  people  with 
undeserved  anathemas.  Now  this  case 
seems  to  come  within  the  defmition  ot 
those  cases  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine, 
where  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church 
may  be  injured  by  a  rash  use  of  spiritual 
censures.  Excommunication  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  because  outside  of  the  Church 
there  stands  the  devil,  to  whom,  for  his 
prey,  the  limb  thus  amputated  from 
Christ's  body  is  cast  out,  to  be  by  Satan 
devoured.  The  Pope  should  therefore 
think  twice  about  it,  before  he  excom- 
municates any  body.  For  if  any  of  the 
faithful  should  happen  to  be  unjustly  smit- 
ten, the  anathema  will  do  more  hurt  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  perversely  uttered, 
than  to  him  upon  whom  it  has  fallen  un- 
deservedly. It  does  happen  sometimes 
that,  on  account  of  seditions  and  tumults 
excited  by  carnal  men,  good  Christians 
are  wrongfully  expelled  from  the  Church. 
Let  the  tares  and  wheat  grow  up  togeth- 
er, for  the  wheat's  sake,  that  its  roots  may 
not  be  disturbed.  If  any  one  deserve  cen- 
sure, let  it  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  risk  provoking  a  schism.  "  Where 
his  fault  is  so  notorious  to  all  and  execra- 
ted by  all,  that  he  finds  either  no  defend- 
ers or  not  so  many  as  might  give  rise  to 
a  schism,  let  the  severity  of  di^cipline  not 
be  spared.  Censure  may  then  be  inflict- 
ed without  disturbing  peace  and  unity.  .  . 
But  where  many  are  infected  with  the 
same  disease,  wo  can   do   nothing  but 
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mourn  over  them."  Such  is  the  precept, 
omitting  the  arguments  of  St.  Augustine, 
Whereupon  Passaglia  exclaims : 

"  But  has  this  rule  of  the  Church  been  ob- 
served by  the  bishops  of  Italy  ?  Has  it  been 
taken  any  account  of  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  political  transactions  ? 
Had  not  the  persons  against  whom  his  anathe- 
mas were  thundered  a  multitude  of  company 
with  them  ?  Were  they  but  few  and  scanty, 
and  was  the  majority  dissentient,  or  is  it  now 
dissentient  from  them?  Were  they  destitute 
or  are  they  now  destitute  of  partisans  sufficient 
to  promote  a  schism  ?  Let  the  Italian  bishops 
reflect  well  on  these  matters,  and  observe  wheth- 
er the  multitude  of  these  populations  are  in 
favor  of  the  superior  authority  which  has  in- 
flicted a  reproof,  or  in  favor  of  the  culpable 
party  who  resists  it  Let  them  see  to  it,  lest 
when  the  minds  of  the  Italians  are  thus  disposed, 
the  excommunication  tend,  not  to  correct  them, 
but  to  exasperate,  not  to  heal  with  painful  sur- 
gery, but  rather  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound." 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  leaving 
for  a  moment  Passaglia's  address  on  the 
question  between  the  Church  and  Italy, 
to  refer  to  his  treatise  on  "  Excommuni- 
cation," since  published.  In  this  he  main- 
tains, with  a  long  array  of  learned  quota- 
tions that  "censures  and  excommunica- 
tions are  invalid,  and  legally  null,  even 
without  absolution,  wherever  they  are  de- 
trimental to  the  Church,  either  from  hav- 
ing been  leveled  against  the  multitude,  or 
from  their  having  struck  at  some  person 
influential  enough  to  draw  over  the  mul- 
titude to  his  purposes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  a  schism."  We  must  confess 
that  this  appears  to  us  very  low-church 
doctrine,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  traditional  power  to  bind  and  loose, 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
We  may  say  more,  that  it  appears  to  be 
unworthy  of  an  institution  which  claims 
the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  of  man- 
kind, and  which  is  good  for  nothing  if  not 
freely  and  candidly  to  rebuke  men  for  sin. 
This,  however,  is  called  by  Romanists  "  the 
moderation  of  a  necessary  connivance." 
It  was  three  or  four  years  ago  that  Fath- 
er Passaglia  withdrew  from  among  the 
Jesuits ;  and  some  traces  of  that  sophistry 
which  is  exposed  in  the  "  Provincial  Let- 
ters "  may  yet  be  detected  in  him.  For 
all  that,  he  is  right  in  the  main,  and  per- 
haps would  say  openly,  if  he  dared,  that 
the  Pope's  excommunication  of  the  Ital- 
ians is  void,  not  because  they  number 
some  twenty  millions,  whose  souls  would 
be  lost  if  severed  from  the  Pope's  com- 


munion, but  because  they  are  equal  inher- 
itors with  the  Pope  himself  of  all  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Christian  dispensation  and  may 
not  be  excluded  by  his  rusty  keys.  Pas- 
saglia does  indeed  recollect  how  no  less  a 
Pope  than  Innocent  III.  has  acknow- 
ledged that  people  may  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Church  without  being  there- 
by excommunicated  in  the  sight  of  God. 
On  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  some  oth- 
er grounds,  he  repudiates  the  insinuations 
of  the  CiviUd  Cattolica^  that  the  soul  of 
Count  Cavour  has  gone  to  perdition,  be- 
cause he  died  under  the  ecclesiastical  ban 
of  Pius  IX.  One  of  these  grounds  is  so 
curious,  that,  in  spite  of  our  sadness,  we  can 
not  but  smile  at  the  pettifogging  habit  of 
Romish  theologians,  who  will  plead  the 
accidental  non-service  of  a  writ  in  arrest 
of  a  judgment  of  eternal  doom.  Passag- 
lia coo*ly  suggests  that  because  the  Papal 
bull  had  notbeen  published  in  Piedmont, 
as,  indeed,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  it  could 
not  be,  therefore,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  most  legists  and  canonists,  it  did 
not  take  effect,  so  that  Cavour  was  not  in 
an  excommunicated  state!  A  broader 
view  of  the  case,  however,  is  embraced 
by  his  principal  argument ;  namely,  that 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  is  only 
valid  in  cases  where  the  offense  so  punished 
relates  to  purely  spiritual  affairs,  properly 
belonging  to  the  Church,  such  as  heresy 
or  the  violation  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  and 
that  the  sentence  is  ipso  facto  void  whpn 
meant  to  guard  merely  worldly  posses- 
sions, which  can  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Church.  The  Pope's  spiritual  juris- 
diction can  not  extend  to  punish  those 
who  invade  his  own  temporalities.  Much 
less,  it  is  contended  in  Pro  Causd  Italicd^ 
can  the  Pope  or  the  bishops  decide  on  ter- 
ritorial disputes  between  the  princes  of 
Italy,  or  censure  Victor  Emmanuel  for 
seizing  the  dominions  of  Tuscany  and 
Naples.  How  can  the  successor  of  an 
Apostle  be  a  judge  and  divider  of  the 
estates  of  other  men  ? 

With  these  comparatively  enlightened 
views  as  to  the  scope  and  limits  of  Church 
authority,  Passaglia  comes  forward,  he 
says,  with  God's  help  to  defend  not  only 
the  cause  of  Italy,  but  the  Church  in 
Italy,  which  is  in  extreme  dantijer  of  per- 
ishing altogether.  For  the  Church  con- 
sists of  a  people  congregated  around  their 
priest,  and  attached  to  him  by  those  ties 
which  bind  the  pastor  to  his  flock.  There 
is  no  Church  where  the  people  are  want* 


Jos,     TSow  what    hna    become    of  the 
Charch'a  people  in  Itnly  ?    Ttiore  is  no 
{DDgrirgation  or  flock  ;  tliey  stand  aloof 
^Di  itie  priests  their  pastors.     He  sayx, 
tlwia  the  state  of  things  all  over  tlic  eoun- 
ti;;  thnt  the  churches  every  where  arc 
lugaishing,  evaporating,  fading  aivny  to 
B>re  shadows,  and  will  vaiiisli  entirely, 
uless  the   biiihopf,  and  the  I'o])o  cspe- 
riilly,  will    desist  from  jicr^cculing  and 
mkmg  war  against  Italy.    Fiua  IX.  has 
declared  that  he  can  not  approve  of  what 
liu  been  done ;  and  he  lins  sworn  that  he 
will  never  consent  to  alienate  tlie  patri- 
mony of  the  Romao  See.    But  his  declar- 
ations on  such  a  matter  have  no  dogmatic 
ehuauter,  and  are  tliercfoio  not  iiuniuto- 
ble.    The  promissory  obllgalioii  of  his 
mtlia  in  removed  when,  by  ceding  the 
temporal  domain,  he  may  nut  only  save 
the  Church  from  ruin,  bnt  may  acquire 
for  the  Holy  See  atlvantagos  liir  greater 
than  those  ho  would  give  up.     Those  ad- 
TOotogca  are  comiirisud  in  the  new  maxim 
of  Itiuiau  policy,  "  a  free  Cluire    in  a  free 
State."    1  ho  proposals  of  Baron  Hicasoli 
were  probably  well  known  to  Passaglia 
when  bo  wrote  this  appeal,  three  or  four 
months  ago.    But  he  does  not  ask  nearly 
SomnchforthcCliureli  as  Ricasoli  wonld 
have  given.   He  briefly  examines  the  ques- 
tion wlieLlier  the  political  liberty  eiijojed 
by  a  sovereign  person  be  requisite,  oi-  at 
least  useful,  to  onnljle  he  Pope  to  exercise 
liis  spiritual  authoriiy    in  order  that  he 
may  bind  or  loose,  and  strengthen  his 
l}retbrei   In  the  faith,  and  feed  the  flouk 
of  Christ.    His  conclusion  is,  that  there 
will  he  no  risk  to  the  due  liberty  of  the 
Pope  in  tilings  divine  and  in  his  apostolic 
niiiiistnitiuiis,  even  if  the  Pope  should  be- 
come a  subject  of  some  human  go.veru- 
ment.      Nor   will    the    true    maj<'sty   of 
Christ's  Vicar  be  dimhiished  by  his  ee.is- 
ing  to  displiiy  the  pomp  of  an   earthly 
Icingdom. 

"  And  If  there  were  former  times  in  which 
the  condition  of  humaa  souicty  was  kul'Ii  as 
t:aemcd  tu  require  that  a  i^iTil  princedom  slioutO 
be  joined  to  thesapn-mu  I'ontillcatc,  (he  uspuct 
both  of  jmblk  iind  private  ofrairs  is  now  so 
much  olltred,  that  nothing  should  B)ipcnT  to 
the  Pope  hiniscir  no  dcsirnblc  us  a  separation  of 
the  scepter  from  ilio  kuTs,  and  of  the  saecrilo- 
t»  tiam  Jrora  iho  repal  dindem.  Their  separa- 
tion is  called  for  Jnanimously  by  tlioso  l»5iO 
are  etill  subjected  to  the  Papal  reign,  though 
TmwiJliiig  and  ri'luctant,  by  force  or  foreign 
aims ;  and  it  b  called  for  unanimouKly  by  tiic 
populations  of  all  Italy,  which  can  no  longer 
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brook  that  the  newliingdomsboultlbe  deprived 
of  Rom?,  its  cnpilAl.  It  is  called  for  unaniinoiiB- 
ly  by  the  most  cultivated  nations  ofEurope,  -who 
are  convinced  by  tbe  plainest  reasons  that  no- 
tliing  but  loss  and  ruin  can  accrue  to  religion 
and  to  the  Papacy  from  its  retaining  tho  tem- 
poral dominion.  It  is  demanded  by  the  ap- 
proach of  those  dangers,  both  to  the  Cburcti 
and  to  -civlJ  Bcciety,  which  can  not  be  averted 
unless  the  supreme  Pontiff  will  incline  his  mind 
to  counsels  of  peace  and  concord.  It  is  dc- 
innnded  by  his  office,  as  llie  chief  pastor,  nbich 
should  bo  wholly  eserdsed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  flock.  It  is  demanded  by  every  right,  both 
human  and  divine." 

Before  ending  this  review,  some  notice 
must  be  taken  of  tho  third  publication  on 
our  list — another  tract,  nnder  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Krnesto  Filalete,"  proceeding 
also  from  the  rapid  pen  of  Father  Passag- 
lia, It  is  a  slatenn-nt  of  the  ensons  wljy 
the  Pope  ought  still  to  reside  in  liome, 
though  Itonie  shoidd  become  he  metrop- 
olis of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  One 
reason  seems  to  ns  very  obvious  at  firr-t 
sight.  Is  he  not  Bishop  of  Rome?  But 
tli.it  is  not  enough  for  a  Roman  Oaiholic, 
who  would  prove  the  obligation  ofihosu- 
]jremo  Pontiff  to  abide  in  the  Vatican. 
"  Since  the  year  42  of  the  Chrislinn  era," 
he  says,  "  Rome  has  boon  historically  the 
scat  of  Peter,  and  dogmatically  the  living 
and  speaking  center  of  Christendom." 
We  will  allow  him  to  say  this,  according 
to  Ilia  belief,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
follows.  As  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
h.as  his  episcopal  seat  at  Ht.  Jolm  Latcran 
on  the  Coslian  hill,  where  Constaiitlne, 
immediately  after  his  conversion,  pro- 
vided for  the  ministers  of  the  Christian 
religion  a  temple  and  residence  in  or 
near  his  imperial  palace.  There  i.s  no 
lesidence  at  the  Luteran  now,  but  only 
a  inusenm  of  antiquities  and  a  cathedral 
church,  privileged  above  all  others  in 
Rome.  The  diocese  is  actually  ruled  by 
a  card  iual  v ltd r  But  the  Pope,  as  Pope 
or  universal  bishop,  has  his  apostolic  or 
muumenieal  scat  on  the  Vatican  hill, 
close  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  site 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb,  and  which  is  pre- 
cisely beneath  the  apex  of  the  mighty 
cathedral's  dome.  Now,  can  lie  lawfully 
go  away  and  live  somewhere  else  in  the 
legidar  discharge  of  his  pontilical  func- 
tions ?  In  the  days  of  Alexander  YJI., 
it  appears,  the  Pope  had  a  mind  to  re- 
move, not  from  Rome  to  another  city, 
but  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  the 
Quirinal  palace,   where  Pius  IX.  lived 
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before  he  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  where  he 
now  entertains  Francis,  the  ex -King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  courtiers  of  Al- 
exander VII.  said  that  he  might  go  there 
if  he  pleased,  but  grave  theologians  told 
him  that  he  must  stay  by  St.  Peter's  se- 
pulcher.  Two  learned  men  were  com- 
missioned to  examine  this  question.  One 
of  them  decided  that  the  Pope  was  only 
bound  to  remain  within  the  diocese  of 
Rome  ;  but  the  other,  whose  opinion  is 
approved  by  Father  Passaglia,  held  that 
the  Vatican  was  the  only  proper  place 
for  the  Pope.  St.  Peter  lives  there  and 
presides  there  still,  it  is  alleged  ;  where- 
fore thither  the  tribes  go  up,  says  Ba- 
ronius,  and  thus  that  suburban  hill  (which 
was  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  as  a  shabby 
sort  of  place  in  his  time)  has  become 
grander  than  the  Capitol,  for  it  is  the 
holy  mount  of  prophecy,  where  is  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the  faith- 
ful of  all  nations  turn.  The  Catholic 
bishops  throughout  all  Christendom  are 
accustomed  to  journey  to  Rome,  that 
they  may  take  their  prescribed  oaths 
at  St.  Peter's  tomb.  Though  Passaglia 
does  not  think  that  the  mvstical  virtue 
of  the  Pontificate  is  inseparably  joined 
to  that  locality,  he  makes  the  very  plausi- 
ble observation  that,  humanly  speaking, 
the  Popes  are  more  likely  to  be  inspired 
with  the  personal  virtues  most  appro- 
priate to  their  office  if  they  dwell  amidst 
the  monuments  and  associations  of  its  ven- 
erable history.  At  any  rate,  he  denies 
that  Pius  IX.  or  any  other  Pontiff  may 
voluntarily  quit  the  city  of  Rome.  Pius 
VI.  declared  to  the  French  ravishers,  in 
IV&S,  and  so  likewise  did  Pius  VII.  in 
1809,  that  it  was  only  by  armed  force 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  flock. 
They  did  not  go  of  themselves,  from  mo- 
tives of  fear  or  displeasure  ;  they  were 
carried  off.  Now  Pius  IX.  will  not  be 
able  to  plead  this  excuse  for  his  depar- 
ture, if  he  listens  to  bad  advisers.  And 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  A 
general  war  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  back  in  triumph  is  a  prospect 
horrible  to  every  Christian  mind  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  how  the  Church  in 
Rome  would  be  distracted  in  her  long 
widowhood,  and  what  hostile  conclaves, 
what  anti-popes,  and  what  fatal  schisms 
would  arise  !  The  calamitous  experience 
of  a  past  age,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Popes  at  Avignon,  might  be  renewed. 
The  Pope,  too,  living  in  a  distant  land, 


would  be  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  a 
slave  of  foreigners,  a  tool  of  alien  fac- 
tions, and  perhaps  an  accomplice  in  the 
invasion  of  Italy ;  whilst  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, sharing  these  apprehensions, 
would  forbid  the  clergy  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  "What  a  frightful  en- 
couragement to  the  Protestant  propa- 
ganda this  would  be  I"  On  the  other 
hand,  says  our  writer,  if  the  Pope  will 
Slay  in  Rome,  he  will  overcome  many 
prejudices,  avert  many  disasters,  "  and 
prevent  the  Capitol,  it  may  be,  from  be- 
coming heathen  once  more." 

The  author  of  these  striking  protests 
against  the    Roman  court  and   prehicy 
came  boldly  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  they 
were  published,  and  avowed  his  readi- 
ness to  give  any  further  written  or  oral 
explanations  that  might  be  demanded  of 
him.     But  the  Papal  government,  having 
no  intellectual  combatant  at  its  disposal 
who  could  be  matched   with  Professor 
Passaglia  in   dexterous  wielding  of  the 
weapon  of  patristic  lore,  sent  a  lieuten- 
ant of  carabineers  with  an  adequate  force 
to  lead  him  captive  out  of  the  contro- 
versial fleld.    Passaglia  was  residing  in 
the   Palazzo  Spada  as  the  guest  of  an 
Fnglish  lady,  whose  zeal  and  munificence 
in  promoting  the  Romish  faith    might 
have  exempted  her  from  the  insult  of 
this  police  visitation  to  her  household. 
It   was  in  vain  that  she  remonstrated. 
In  Passaglia's  absence,  his  chamber  was 
ransacked,  and  his  private  papers  carried 
away  to  be  inspected  in  the  Holy  Office. 
Passaglia  himself  escaped  by  instantly 
leaving  the  city ;  for  being,  as  a  native 
of  Lucca,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papal  gov- 
ernment no  Italian  citizen,  but  a  subject 
of  t^e  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  diplomatic  remonstrance 
would  have  protected  him  from  arrest. 
Several  of  the  Roman  clergymen,  who 
are  politically  as  well  as  religiously  sub- 
ject to  the  Pope,  have,  indeed,  been  con- 
iined  for  months  in  the  prison  of  the  In- 
quisition by  way  of  a  penitential  secla- 
sion,  to  make  them  recant  their  expres- 
sion of  liberal  sentiments.   We  need  men- 
tion of  these  only  the  Canon  Pedemonto, 
who  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  In- 
quisition from  August  till  November  last. 
The  Abbo  Simouetti,  one  of  the  profess- 
ors in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
was  taken  into  custodv  by  two  of  the 
police,    and    led  on    foot    tbrongh    U»e 
streets  to   a  common  jdi,  upon  some 
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Tigae  charge  of  conspiring  against  tlio 
Fi^l  domiDion.  Since  liis  escape  from 
Borne,  Passaglia  has  nccopted  a  chair  in 
the  University  of  Turin,  and  the  editor- 
ihip  of  the  Mediatore^  a  new  journn)  to 
vbuih  Canon  Keali  and  the  Abbo  Per- 
fetti  Are  contributors.  It  will  combat  the 
Armmia  and  Civilta  CcUtolica  on  their 
own  ground,  and  open  tiie  eyes  of  the 
dergy,  who  feel  themselves  oppressed  by 
ID  oligarchy  of  courtly  prelates,  dishon- 
oring the  offices,  and  making  selfish  protit 
of  the  authority  of  their  Church. 

Saoh  we  believe  to  be  the  actual  rela- 
tions in  which  the  Papal  court  now  stands 
wiih  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
throughout  Italy,  as  it  begins  to  be  af- 


fected with  strong  aspirations  toward 
a  greater  degree  of  local  and  personal 
independence,  a  purer  administration  of 
sacred  things,  if  not  a  more  spiritual  re- 
ligion, and  a  freer  sympathy  with  the 
popular  mind  and  with  the  civilizing 
ideas  of  this  age.  This  is  not  quite  a 
Protestant  movement,  but  one  for  re- 
form within  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
promises  great  help  in  completing  the 
political  emancipation  of  Italy.  It  may 
also  help  to  preserve  or  restore  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  among  the  Italian 
people,  after  all  that  has  been  done  at 
Rome  to  the  discredit  of  their  ancient 
faith. 


From    a    Foreign     Quarterly. 


ELIZABETH       BARRETT       BROWNING.* 


Wis,  have  lately  lost  one  of  the  fore- 
most poets  of  our  age  and  country  ;  we 
have  lost  her  at  a  time  when  her  mind 
was  still  advancing  in  culture,  when  her 
gf^nius  was  still  maturing.  The  personal 
friends  of  Mrs.  Browning,  who  knew  her 
as  the  delicate  and  fragile  woman,  will, 
perhaps,  express  surprise  that  she  sur- 
vived so  long  and  accomplished  so  much. 
The  public,  who  knew  only  that  there 
was  a  spirit  among  them  sinking  beauti- 
ful odes,  sonnets,  poems  of  all  kinds,  must 
simply  mourn  her  too  early  departure. 
The  verses  which  she  had,  but  a  few 
mnnths  ago,  thro>vn  into  the  CornhiU 
Jtagazine^  had  kept  her  name  fresh  before 
the  reading  public,  and  the  news  came  as 
of  the  sudaen  extinction  of  one  from 
whom  it  was  expecting  still  greater  and 
jgpreater  things.  It  might  be  an  ciro- 
neous  inference  to  conclude  that  the  poems 
pablished  in  this  magazine  were  her  lat- 
est productions  because  they  appeared 
the  latest ;  they  might  have  been  lying 

*  Poenu,     By  ELizABETn  Barrett  Browning. 
Fonrth  Edition.    In  tbreo  Volumes.     Chapman  k 
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for  some  time  in  the  poet's  desk ;  we  can 
only  say  that  we  read  them  with  singular 
pleasure,  and  thought  they  betokened  an 
increasing  mastery  over  her  beautiful  art. 
There  was  more  unity  than  her  shorter 
|x>cms  used  to  display;  the  leading 
thought  was  more  vigorously  expressed, 
more  tenaciously  kept  in  view,  and  the 
strong  poetic  vision  made  throughout  sub- 
servient to  it.  Never  was  Pagan  god 
brought  more  clearly  or  delightfully  be- 
fore the  fancy  than  Pan  amongst  the 
reeds  ;  and  in  the  very  last  piece,  Ifittle 
MattiCy  the  contrast  between  the  simple 
and  lovely  child  that  has  just  died,  and 
that  iinmoital  spirit  into  which  we  be- 
lieve it  transformed,  was  never  touched 
upon  more  tenderly  or  more  thoughtfully, 
Alas !  she  too,  now,  in  her  own  striking 
language, 

**  Knows  what  Ramses  knows." 

She  has  gone  to  other  spheres  and  to 
other  harps,  to  songs  that  will  not  have 
and  will  not  need — as  all  earthly  songs 
occasionally  do  —  the  sad  stimulants  of 
sorrow  and  of  doubt. 
We  feel  that  there  can  be  no  real  dif- 
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iiculty  in  forming    an  estimato  of  the  [ 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning,  its  excellences 
and  its  defects  being  both  so  distinctly 
marked. 

But,  speaking  generally  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  two  opinions 
of  very  wide  divergence  could  be  formed ; 
nor  is  there  any  writer  of  poetry  whom 
we  could  mention  on  whom  so  uniform  a 
judgment  has  been  hitherto  passed.  All 
our  leading  reviews  and  magazines,  so  far 
as  our  memory  can  serve  us,  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  substantially  the 
fuirae  admiration  and  the  same  censure. 
The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  her  verse 
have  been  univgrsally  admitted — her  ten- 
dency to  deep  thought,  and  the  wealth 
of  her  imagination,  have  been  always 
pointed  out  and  ungrudgingly  applauded. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  faults  have  not 
been  spared.  The  occasional  violence  of 
her  metaj)horical  language,  the  careless- 
ness which  sometimes  allows  the  verse  to 
be  defaced  by  a  line  no  better  than  dog- 
gerel, and,  above  all,  the  obscurity,  the 
straining  after  a  thought  where  there  is 
no  thought  possible,  or  where  some  dis- 
tortion of  language  is  made  to  serve  in 
place  of  thought,  all  these  errors  have 
been  duly  commented  on.  By  some  they 
have  been  encountered  with  a  smile  of 
irony,  by  others  they  have  been  gravely 
regretted,  and  the  author  solemnly,  and, 
of  course,  fruitlessly  admonished  to  ab- 
stain from  them  in  future. 

We  think  it  might  be  said,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  Mrs.  Browning 
is  the  greatest  poetess  that  England  in 
any  age  has  produced.  Nor  would  this 
be  slight  praise,  considering  that  we  live 
in  a  land  which  still  remembers  the  songs 
of  Felicia  Ilemans  and  the  dramas  of 
Joanna  Bailie.  But  praise  of  this  kind 
seems  to  imply  that  a  poetess  is  to  be 
judged  by  some  less  elevated  standard,  or 
by  some  less  rigid  rules  than  those  we  ap- 
ply to  the  poets  generally  ;  and  a  reader 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  any  leniency  of  this 
description  would  have  been  considered 
SL^  more  offensive  than  the  rudest  censure. 
The  authoress  has,  in  many  an  indignant 
verse,  repudiated  such  praise  as  ^^good 
for  a  woman  " — has  denounced  it  with  a 
most  eloquent  anger.  We  should  feel 
ourselves  guilty  of  an  act  of  discourtesy, 
if  not  of  critical  injustice,  if  we  used  any 
form  of  speech  which  seemed  for  a  moment 


to  give  her,  as  rivals  or  compeers,  writers 
only  of  her  own  sex.  Nor  would  com- 
parison wiih  writers  of  her  own  sex  saf- 
lice  to  bring  out  to  view  all  her  varied  ex- 
cellences. She  enters  fairly  into  the  lists 
^^ against  all  England."  She  claims  a  place 
in  the  great  array  of  English  poets.  What 
place  shall  we  venture  to  assign  her  ? 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism  that  a  scale  of  gen- 
ius should  have  been  formed — that  a  list 
of  our  poets  should  be  made  out  in  the  or- 
der of  their  merit,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  at  once  to  assign  to  any  given  author 
his  place  in  that  list.  Perhaps  few  men 
form  such  a  list  even  for  themselves,  and 
certainly  no  two  persons  would  arrange 
the  literary  worthies  of  England  exactly 
in  the  same  order.  What  most  of  us  do, 
we  suspect,  is  something  of  this  kind. 
We  bracket  off  some  two  or  three  names 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  a  Shakspeare,  a 
Milton,  about  which  we  are  all  supposed 
to  be  enthusiastic  ;  we  next  admit  a 
larger  class  of  celebrities  who  have  also 
stood  the  test  of  time,  but  to  many  of 
whom  we  may  declare  ourselves  person* 
ally  indifferent  —  a  Pope,  a  Dryden,  a 
Chaucer,  and  the  like.  Hitherto  the 
opinion  of  the  world  has  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  our  judgment.  But  next 
comes  the  class  of  personal  favorites, 
chiefly  perhaps  of  writers  that  have  lived 
near  our  own  times,  and  given  expression 
to  sentiments  somewhat  peculiar  to  our 
own  age.  Some  make  a  selection  in 
which  Byron,  Moore,  Scott  take  highest 
rank.  Othei*s,  in  which  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  would  figure  as  the  chiefs.  In 
this  selection  each  one  gives  full  scope  to 
his  own  pei*sonal  tastes  and  his  own  modes 
of  thinking ;  he  demands  that  his  own 
sentiments,  his  own  philosophy,  his  own 
religion,  be  rendered  back  to  him  with 
that  pathos  and  beauty  which  it  is  the 
part  of  the  poet  to  supply.  Mere  artistic 
merit  is  but  one  element  in  the  choice. 
Well,  in  this  selection  of  favorite  poets 
which  each  one  makes  for  himself,  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  we 
feel  assured,  has  frequently  been  placed. 
If  more  frequently  by  women  than  by 
men,  this  was  owing  to  the  greater  ten- 
derness of  her  verse,  not  to  any  weakness 
in  it ;  it  was  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that 
a  woman's  heart  had  spoken  itself  oat  in 
her  poetry.  And  her  earlier  poems  did 
address  themselves  peculiarly  to  womaaly 
sympathies,  to  womanly  culture,  and  had 
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iDdisputably  some  of  the  peculiar  charms, 
snd  some  also  of  the  peculiar  defects 
which  are  frequently  observable  in  the 
writiDgs  of  women.  But  men  also,  es- 
pecially of  late  years,  had  put  the  name 
of  the  authoress  of  Aiirora  Leigh^  and 
of  many  a  beautiful  sonnet  and  lyrical  ef- 
fusion, in  the  list  of  their  favorite  poets. 
Some  high  upon  the  list,  others,  of  course, 
upon  a  lower  level. 

We  will  venture  to  make  a  comparison 
which  will  not  be  thought  otherwise  than 
complimentary,  and  which  will  somewhat 
assist  in  determining  the  intellectual  rank 
of  onr  poetess.     Longfellow  is  a  univer- 
sal favorite.     Always  polished,  never  de- 
ficient in  sentiment  or  feeling,  Longfellow 
has  scarcely  a  verse  you  would  be  solici- 
tous to  erase.    Except  that  his  metrical  ex- 
periments have  been,  in  our  opinion,  most 
unfortunate,  and  that  we  can  never  forgive 
Iiim  for  telling  his  New-England  story  in 
detestable  hexameters,  we  hardly  know  a 
"Vulnerable  point  in  which  to  assail  him. 
Be  is  master  of  his  art.    There  are  no  met- 
siphors  that  have  evidently  carried  away 
the  poet  till  thought  is  lost  in  some  fantas- 
tical image ;  there  are  no  obscurities,  no 
mystical  half-meanings  ;  the  writer  always 
knows  what  he  means  to  say^  and  says  it 
well.     Nor  does  he  wantonly  break  down 
the  melody  of  his  verse  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  crude  and  rugged  lines,  as  if  he 
despised  the  peculiar  labor  which  metrical 
composition  requires.     His  pedantic  hex- 
.imeter  being  excepted,  he  never  willingly 
Inflicts  a  torture  on  the  ear ;  for  it  is  a 
torture  to  be  compelled  to  road  verse  that 
has  ceased  to  be  musical.    The  most  rug- 
ged prose  that  was  ever  written  is  melody 
Itself  compared  to  the  style  of  versifica- 
tion which  some  of  our  poets — if  poets 
they  are  to  be  called — have  thought  fit 
to  introduce.     If  thev  disdained  the  trial 
of   sustahiing    a    perpetual    but    varied 
rhythm — if  they  disdained  the  charm  of 
perfect  rhyme  and  cadence — why  did  they 
write  verse  at  all  ?     Plain  prose  was  open 
to  them.     Now  from   Mrs.   Browning's 
poems  a  whole  volume  might  be  selected 
of  instances  of  just  those  faults  the  absence 
of  which  we  have  noticed  in  Lonijfellow. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  volumes 
which  would  remain  after  this  expurga- 
tion, there  is  a  wider  range  of  thought, 
there  is  more  of  pathos,  there  is  a  greater 
wealth  of  poetic  imagination  than  you  will 
find   in   Longfellow.     Thus  would  stand 
the  comparison  as  it  seems  to  us.    The 
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stream  of  the  poet  is  neither  so  broad  nor 
so  deep  as  that  of  the  poetess.  But  \l 
flows  more  gracefully  and  with  a  constant 
fullness,  and  between  banks  that  are  wtil 
preserved,  and  on  the  margin  there  are 
none  of  those  unsightly  patches  that  are 
neither  green  land  nor  flowing  river — 
barren,  stony,  disfiguring,  useless;  all  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  filled  with  pure  and 
transparent  water. 

He  who  would  criticise  a  voluminous 
and  varied  writer,  must  not  be  afraid  i»f 
uttering  wiiat  may,  at  first,  appear  to  be 
contradictory  verdicts.  There  is  one 
form  of  composition,  and  that  the  most 
diflicult  and  elaborate,  in  which  IVIrs. 
Browning  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  sonnet  has  not  been  a  favorite  with 
English  poets,  nor  would  the  collection 
of  really  good  English  sonnets  be  very 
large.  With  the  exception  of  Words- 
worth, no  English  poet  has  written  many 
excellent  sonnets.  Here  and  there  one 
may  be  found  of  surpassing  merit.  Now 
we  will  venture  to  say — if  we  may  reduce 
our  general  praise  to  a  numerical  specifi 
cation — that  from  no  English  writer,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Wordsworth, 
shall  you  select  half-a-dozen  sonnets  so 
excellent  as  you  might  with  ease  extract 
from  these  volumes  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  for- 
get  that  Shakspeare  wrote  sonnets;  or  at 
least  that  a  huge  collection  of  i)oems  so 
called  stand  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 
We  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  those 
sonnets,  both  as  to  their  merit  and  their 
authenticity ;  but  let  that  pass — all  we 
have  to  say  is,  let  some  one  who  ca??  read 
them  through,  select  his  half-dozen — we 
stand  ready  with  ours. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  good 
sonnet  requires — how  much  skill  and  pa- 
tience as  well  as  poetic  thought — how  a 
noble  or  tender  sentiment  has  to  be  ren- 
dered in  most  lucid  language,  and  in  a 
most  difficult  scheme  both  of  rhyme  and 
meter,  it  will  be  admitted  that  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  this  style  of  composi- 
tion must  be  a  consummate  artist.  And 
after  such  an  admission,  to  hint  at  such 
faults  as  a  defiant  carelessness  of  all  the 
artistic  requisitions  of  poetry,  to  suggest 
that  there  breaks  out  occasionally  a 
headstrong,  violent,  turbid,  and  obscure 
strain,  sounds  contradictory.  It  surely  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  no  mistake,  however. 
A  willful  abandonment  of  the  verv  music 
of  poetry  by  one  who  can  write  most 
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musically  —  a  confused  commingling  of 
thought  and  metaphor  by  one  who  can 
elucidate  a  chosen  thought  till  it  stands 
out  distinct  and  graceful  as  an  image  of 
Parian  marble  —  nay,  even  a  turbulence 
and  violence  in  the  sentiment  itself  in  one 
distinguished  for  tenderness,  for  power 
blended  with  sweetness — all  these  contra- 
dictions are  what  the  critic  has  to  deal 
with.  Nor  are  such  inconsistencies  as 
we  very  naturally  but  not  very  accurately 
call  them,  at  all  uncommon.  So  far  from 
surprising  us,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
expected  from  a  writer  of  vigorous  ge- 
nius, writing  at  different  periods  of  life  on 
different  themes,  and  under  various  influ- 
ences. It  is  plain  that  the  only  way  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  such  writers  is  to 
examine  each  poem  individually,  or,  at 
least,  to  attempt  some  classification  of 
their  works  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  the  epoch  of  their  literary 
career  in  which  they  were  written.  We 
can  not  attempt  a  minute  examination  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  numerous  poems;  but  a 
perusal  of  her  works,  aided  by  such  know- 
ledge of  the  biography  of  the  writer  as 
has  been  long  open  to  all  the  world,  will 
enable  us  in  some  measure  to  classify  her 
poems — will  enable  us  to  describe  the 
several  manners  of  the  great  and  amiable 
artist  whom  we  have  lost. 

The  first  image  wliich  we  remember  to 
have  had  presented  to  us  was  of  a  young 
girl,  piously  brought  up,  the  child  of*  weal- 
thy Dissenters,  livmg  the  secluded  life  of  an 
invalid  in  a  lar^re  London  house.  Books 
and  her  own  imagination  supplied  the 
place  of  a  more  actual  intercourse  with 
society,  and  of  the  more  active  duties  of 
life.  We  heard,  too,  that  this  young  and 
delicate  girl  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  had 
translated  the  Prometheus  of  .^chylus. 
Wo  found,  also,  that  in  her  own  poems 
she  had,  with  the  characteristic  boldness 
of  youth,  seized  upon  the  theme  which 
Milton  had  made  his  own,  and  had  sung 
the  triumph  of  Satan  and  the  expulsion  of 
our  first  parents  from  Paradise.  She  had 
even  ventured  on  a  higher  theme  than 
any  Milton  had  attempted,  that  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  The  Drama 
of  JExUe  and  the  Seraphim  are  poems 
in  which  angels  and  the  spirits  of  Na- 
ture, and  God  himself,  are  introduced, 
and  where  man  is  seen  in  relationship 
with  the  supernatural.  Other  and  smaller 
poems  were  also  published  with  these, 
expressive    of  great  tenderness    and   a 


'  habit  of  reflection,  but  not  without 
those  defects  which  young  poets  of  both 
sexes  are  apt  to  fall  into.  The  picture 
presented  to  us  was  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  and  lent  an  additional  zest  to 
the  poems.  Here,  in  the  dim  retirement 
of  a  sick  room,  in  one  of  those  dreary 
London  houses  into  which  sunshine  and 
the  breeze  seem  never  to  penetrate,  a 
young  girl  lives  out  her  thought-life^  and 
pours  forth  from  the  exuberance  of  her 
imagination  many  a  strain,  not  only  of 
men,  but  of  angels,  and  not  only  of  our 
present  times,  but  of  antiquated  medieval 
forms  of  existence.  How  beautiful  a  com- 
pensation !  You  have  taken  health  and 
pleasure,  and  left  little  of  companionship, 
and  shut  up  the  young  heart  in  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  where  the  roll  of  the  car- 
riage -  wheel  on  the  paved  street  is  al- 
most the  only  sound  that  penetrates. 
You  would  think  the  life  of  the  soul 
must  go  out.  It  burns  all  the  more 
brightly.  The  roll  of  the  carriage-wheel, 
suggestive  of  many  a  social  pleasure,  is 
very  patiently  heard  by  one  who  is  riding 
with  Milton  in  the  chariot  of  God  ;  by  one 
who  has  had  her  heart  moved  to  tender- 
ness by  the  records  of  romance  ;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  by  the  recorded  distresses  of  her 
own  cotemporaries.  The  dim  life  has  only 
made  immortality  a  more  vivid  and  palpa- 
ble reality. 

The  poems  of  this  epoch — wherein  We 
have  before  us  a  youthful  mind  deep- 
ly imbued  with  sentiments  of  Christian 
piety,  weaned  by  illness  from  the  earth, 
thinking  of  no  personal  object,  looking 
upon  moi'tal  life  only  as  a  preparation  for 
immortality,  having  no  terrestrial  passion 
except  that  love  of  fame  which  must 
hang  over  the  purest  of  terrestrial  harps 
— form  in  some  measure  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Knowing  so  much  only  of  the 
biography  of  our  author  as  her  wntings 
disclose,  and  the  date  of  her  composi- 
tions being  not  always  preserved  for 
us,  we  do  not  pretend  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  individual 
poem  was  written.  But  this  epoch  in  her 
wntings  is  sufficiently  marked  for  the  pur- 
poses of  criticism.  A  transition  takes  * 
place,  or  is  made  manifest,  in  those  son- 
nets feigned  to  be  "from  the  Portu- 
guese." After  this,  we  hear  of  the  invalid 
breaking  like  butterfly  from  the  chrysa- 
lis, breaking  from  her  dim  retirement, 
the  bride  of  a  poet,  of  one  whose  fitful 
genius  had  won  for  him  a  fitful  admira- 
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lion  from  his  cotemporaries  —  breaking 
from  the  sick  chamber,  from  the  London 
hoase,  from  the  fogs  of  England,  and 
opening  her  new  wings  under  the  son 
of  Italy.  The  proud  and  happy  bride 
of  a  man  of  genius,  she  wakes  to  new 
interests  ;  the  world  itself  grows  larcc, 
and  present  and  vivid  before  her.  Its 
manifold  progress,  its  politics,  its  social 
hopes  ana  activities,  and  especially  the 
great  political  revolution  she  witnesses 
in  Italy — all  these  take  possession  of  her 
heart,  and  impress  a  new  character  on  her 
poetry.  She  who  had  lived  only  in  the 
past  or  in  the  future,  lives  now  in  the 
present ;  she  who  had  lived  only  for  im- 
mortality, lives  also  in  the  grand  life  of 
humanity.  Not  that  she  resigns  for  an 
instant  her  great  Christian  futurity,  but 
the  moral  and  social  as|>ect  of  the  living 
world  arrests  her  attention.  She  is  now 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  stands  face  to  face  with  nature,  and 
society,  and  God.  The  problems  of  this 
world  engage  and  oppress  her :  the  prob- 
lems of  this  world,  and  something  also 
of  the  doubts  and  fears,  and  occasional 
clouds  of  terror  and  distrust,  that  attend 
upon  all  the  speculations  of  mere  human 
reason.  Her  writings  of  this  later  epoch 
are  stiil  those  of  the  Christian  poet ;  but 
the  Christian  poet  who  takes  his  stand 
on  earth,  beset  by  all  its  fears,  earnest 
with  all  its  hopes.  With  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  she  is  taking  up  her  stand-point 
on^humanity. 

Her  great  poem  of  this  epoch  is  Au- 
rora Leigh,  Others  of  a  quite  political 
character,  as  Casa  Gruidi  Windows  and 
Poems  be/ore  Congress^  are  very  inferior, 
but  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  latter  is 
especially  interesting  as  significant  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  mind  was  developing, 
though  it  may  add  but  little  to  her  poeti- 
cal celebrity. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  well-defined 
epochs  in  the  literary  life  of  our  poetess, 
with  a  8oi*t  of  transition  stage  between 
them.  We  must  besjin  with  some  notice 
of  t  he  former.  Opening  the  edition  before 
us,  the  first  piece  we  encounter,  though 
we  believe  it  was  not  the  first  in  actual 
publication,  is  the  Drama  of  Exile,  This 
takes  up  the  great  eventful  history  of  our 
first  parents  at  the  point  where  Milton 
had  closed  it. 

*^They  hand  in  hand,  with  melancholy  step, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 


Better  if  it  could  have  been  left  there. 
One  Satan,  one  Adam,  one  Eve,  one  Para- 
dise Lost  is  quite  enough.  Better  if  sub- 
sequent poets  would  allow  the  imagina- 
tion to  rest  here,  and  see  our  first  parents 
commencing,  under  the  common  daylight 
of  the  world,  the  sad  journey  of  life.  But 
our  young  poets  will  not  suffer  the  imagi- 
nation to  rest  here.  Our  drama  opens 
with  the  following  scenic  description : 

"  Scene. —  The  miter  nd^  of  the  gate  of  Eden 
shut  fast  with  cloud,  from  the  depth  of  which 
revolves  a  sword  ofjire,  self  moved.  Adam  and 
Eve  are  seen  in  the  distance  flying  alottg  the 
glare,^^ 

Lucifer  Alone. 

We  will  not  proceed  to  quote  the  soli- 
loquy of  Lucifer,  nor  do  we  feel  tempted 
to  enter  analytically  into  Mrs  Brownmg*8 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  Evil.  She 
makes  him,  in  one  fine  burst  of  utter  irra- 
tionality, choose  evil  and  hate  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  thus  far,  we  suppose,  she 
is  faithful  to  the  character  she  mtends  to 
delineate ;  but  her  Satan,  in  spite  of  all 
his  terrific  wickedness,  leaves  tbe  impres- 
sion upon  us  of  a  very  weak,  miserable, 
remorseful,  irrational  creature.  Afler 
Lucifer  has  delivered  his  soliloquy,  the 
angel  Gabriel  descends,  charged  appar- 
ently with  the  mission  of  expelling  the 
Evil  One  from  the  earth.  Lucifer  refuses 
to  take  his  departure,  and,  much  to  our 
surprise,  he  holds  his  ground,  and  Ga- 
briel commands  in  vain.  In  this  dialogue 
between  Lucifer  and  Gabriel  there  is  a 
passage  we  must  quote,  because  it  shows 
that  our  young  poetess  had  not  neglected 
her  metaphysics,  and  was  quite  capable  of 
a  subtle  train  of  reasoning.  Lucifer  has 
been  boasting  of  his  revolt,  of  his  inde^ 
pendence,  as  if,  whatever  desperation  he 
might  assume,  ho  could  possibly  project 
himself  out  of  the  laws  oi  God.  Gabriel 
replies : 

"Spirit  of  scorn, 
I  might  say,. of  unreason  I  I  might  say, 
That  who  despairs,  acts;  that  who  acts  con- 
nives 
With  God's  relatione  set  in  time  and  space  ; 
That  who  elects,  assumes  a  something  good 
Which   God  made  possible;    that  who  litss^ 

obeys 
The  law  of  a  Life  MaJcer:' 

Sir  William   Hamilton  himself  could 
not  have  better  expressed  the  impossibili- 
ty of  any  power  (save  that  of  the  Abso- 
lute) being  exercised  biU  in  obedience  to- 
preappointed  relations.    When  this  dii^ 
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lofljiie  is  closed  we  hear  "a  chorus  of 
Eden  spirits  chanting  from  Paradise^ 
while  Adam  and  Eve  fly  across  the 
sword-glare.^^  The  song  with  which  the 
Bird-spirit  dismisses  the  late  occupants 
of  the  happy  garden  is  pretty.  We  can 
not  say  much  for  the  poetry  of  the  other 
spirits.  Throughout  the  drama  there  are 
many  of  these  spirits^  personifications  of 
the  earth,  or  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
which  hardly  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
presence  of  Gabriel  and  Satan.  These,  so 
far  as  they  are  the  creation  of  our  epic 
poet,  may  indeed  be  described  as  mytho- 
logical persons  ;  but  even  so,  they  belong 
to  another  scheme  of  mythology.  In  one 
scene  these  spirits  of  the  earth  surround 
Adam  and  Eve,  reproaching  them  bitter- 
ly for  the  curse  that  had  alighted  on  all 
nature,  owing  to  thdr  sin.  They  all 
"  wail "  round  these  two  bewildered  ex- 
iles.    One  spirit  says : 

**  I  bounded  with  my  panthers !  I  rejoiced 
In    my    young    tumbling    lions    rolled    to- 
gether !" 

Another  says : 

"  I  wail,  I  wail ! 

I  had  no  part  in  your  transgression — none. 
My  roses  on  the  bough  did  bud, 

Biy  rivers  did  not  loiter  in  the  sun  ; 
/was  obedient" 

The  earth,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  food  of 
man  is  concerned,  was  cursed  with  com- 
parative barrenness;  but  there  is  no 
Scriptural  authority  for  supposing  that 
animal  life  or  vegetable  life  were  cursed 
in  themselves.  Nor  can  any  one  under- 
stand what  all  this  "  wailing "  is  about. 
There  are  still  bounding  panthers,  and 
tumbling  lions,  and  rivers  that  do  not 
loiter  in  the  sun.  Wliat  had  these 
"  wailers  "  lost  ? 

The  redeeming  point  in  the  drama  is 
the  tenderness  thrown  over  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  sweet 
heroism  with  which  Eve,  in  the  name  of 
all  womankind,  takes  upon  herself  her  es- 
pecial office  of  minister  to  the  sick  and 
the  distressed.     Adam  says : 

"  God !  I  render  back 
Strong  benedictions  and  perpetual  praise 
From  mortal  feeble  lips,  (as  incense- smoke, 
Out  of  a  little  censer  may  fill  heaven,) 
That  thou,  in  striking  my  benumbed  hands 
And  forcing  them  to  drop  all  other  boons 
Of  beauty  and  dominion,  and  delight, 
Hast  left  this  well-beloved  Eve,  this  life 
Within  life,  this  best  gift  between  these  palms, 
In  gracious  compensation  I*' 


Eve  answers : 

"  Is  this  thy  voice, 
Or  some  saluting  angePs  calling  home 
My  feet  into  the  garden?" 

And  further  on  she  says : 

"  Noble  work 
Shall  hold  me  in  the  place  of  garden  rest, 
And  in  the  place  of  Eden^s  lost  delight, 
Worthy  endurance  of  permitted  pain." 

It  illustrates  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  subject,  that  this  very  representation 
of  the  virtues  and  affections  of  Adam  and 
Eve  irresistibly  suggests  to  us  the  idea 
that  they  seem  now  more  worthy  of  Par- 
adise than  before  their  expulsion  from  it. 
Nay,  Adam  and  Eve  seem  more  happy  in 
their  exile  than  the  poet  could  possibly 
have  portrayed  them  in  the  uniform  pros- 
perity of  Eden.  These  supernatural  themes 
are  unavoidably  encumbered  with  difficul- 
ties of  this  description.  A  writer  should 
think  long  before  he  touched  them,  and 
probably,  after  long  meditating  on  them, 
he  would  leave  them  untouched. 

This  Drama  of  Exile  Ls  replete  with 
passages  illustrative  of  the  faults  defacing 
the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning  ;  but  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  select  them  from 
a  performance  of  her  early  years.  Indeed, 
as  such  faults  have  been  often  commented 
on,  and  must,  on  all  hands,  be  frankly  a<^- 
mitted,  a  very  few  examples  of  them  will 
suffice.  We  may  pass  on  to  the  other  sa- 
cred drama.  The  Seraphim, 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  highly  com- 
mendable for  its  simplicity.  There  are 
here  no  questionable  inventions.  The 
signs  of  the  zodiac  are  not  made  to  do 
duty  like  so  many  specters  in  a  grand  in- 
cantation scene,  as  they  do  in  the  Drama 
of  Exile,  Two  seraphim,  Ador  and  Ze- 
rah,  witness  together  the  crucifixion.  The 
poem  almost  entirely  consists  of  the  dia- 
logue between  these  two  spirits.  They 
watch  together  from  the  gate  of  heaven, 
or  in  mid-air  above  Judea. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  thought 
or  a  line  we  would  willingly  quote ;  but 
we  look  through  the  drama  m  vain  for 
any  lengthened  passage  to  which  wo 
could  fairly  call  the  admiration  of  the 
reader.  Permitting  ourselves  large  omis- 
sions, we  will  present  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  as  an  example  both  of  the 
style  and  mode  of  thinking  of  this,  which, 
we  believe,  was  the  earliest  of  her  longer 
poems : 
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Zerah, 


The  flame 
Perishes  in  thine  eyes. 

He  opened  Ills 
And  looked.    I  cannot  bear — 


AdoT.  Their  agony  ? 

Zerah,    Their  love.     God's  depth  is  in  them. 

From  his  brows, 
White,  terrible  in  meekness,  didst  thou 

see 
The  lifted  eyes  unclose  ? 
He  is  God,  seraph ! 

Heaven  is  dull, 
Mine  Ador,  to  man's  earth. 
My  heaven  !  my  home  of  heaven !  my 

infinite 
Heaven-choirs  !    what  are  ye  to  this 

dust  and  death, 
This  cloud,  this'  clod,  these  tears,  this 

fiiiling  breath. 
Where  God's  immortal  love  now  issu- 

cth 
In  this  Man's  woe  ? 

Hereafter  shall  the  blood-bought  cap- 
tives raise 
The  passion-song  of  blood. 

And  we  extend 
Our  holy  vacant  hands   towards   the 

throne, 
Crying,   *  We  have  no  music  I '     Oh ! 

the  love. 
The  love,  mine  Ador ! 

Do  we  love  not  ? 

Yea— 
But  not  as  man  shall ! " 


^^h. 


''ocA. 


Lis  may  be  sufTicient  to  show  what 

'0.in  of  thought  had,  at  this  lime,  taken 

^^ ^session  of  the  young  poetess.     Almost 

^"^tiimporary   with    these   sacred  dramas 

^*^    some  romances,  or  pieces  framed  from 

^i^cJieval  manners  and  ideas,  such  as  the 

"^^^^^KnheasMayy  and  \\iQ  liowaimt  of  Mar- 

^**^<C.  These  have  received  their  full  meed 

*     X^^'^^se — and  something  more — we  are 

^^t,   tempted  to  pause  upon  them.    The 

V^^ms  which  made  the  name  of  Eliza- 

^t/^  JBarrett  dear  to  all  her  countrymen, 

^re  those  which  appealed  directly  to  the 

^3^tnpathies  of  her  cotemporaries — poems 

^f  the  affections,  full  of  tenderness,  pity, 

*^5\dness,  and  love — such  as  Bertha  m  the 

--iaw^,  Caterina,  and  that  marvelous  po- 

^m,  The  Ciy  of  the  Children,     Speaking 

It^enerally  of  these  charming  lyjics,  one 

tias    to    regret    a    fault    very    common 

amongst  young  poets  of  both  sexes,  and 

— we  must  be  excused  for  saying  it — 

which  especially  besets  our  female  poets 

— they  do  not  know  when  to  stop.     One 

verse  suggests  another,  and  that  another; 

and,  as  they  all  have  some  bearing  on  the 

theme  in  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  why 

tlicy  should  not  all  be  admitted.    If  the 


same  labor  were  bestowed  in  completing 
a  few  verses  (expunging  every  weak,  slov- 
enly, and  awkward  line)  that  is  bestowed 
in  producing  a  greater  number  of  verses, 
how  much  better  would  the  poem  be! 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  lyrics  which 
would  not  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  half  or  one  third 
of  them  away.  Amongst  our  poetesses 
there  is  a  mode  of  composition  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us  as  plainly  by  the  structure  of 
the  verses  themselves,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
confidence  of  the  writer,  and  stood  at  her 
elbow  as  she  wrote.  Some  image,  some 
thought,  some  sentiment  occurs,  and  a 
single  verse  is  penned ;  then  this  verse  is 
allowed  to  suggest  some  other,  that  other 
its  successor,  without  any  idea  of  a  pre- 
conceived whole  ever  crossing  the  mind. 
The  inevitable  result  is,  that  if  the  poem 
is  not  long,  it  still  wearies  before  we  have 
come  to  the  end.  The  same  idea  is,  per- 
haps, repeated  several  times, with  little  va- 
riation. Look  at  tlie  effusions  of  L.  E.  L., 
and  Felicia  Hemans  ;  scarcely  one  lias 
the  unity  and  completeness  that  a  short 
poem  should  be  particularly  distinguished 
by.  If  there  are  but  three  verses,  one, 
you  may  be  sure,  is  superfluous.  From 
this  weakness  of  an  unrestrained  fluency, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  was  far  from  being  ex- 
empt. Examine  the  best  of  these  early 
poems,  and  if  you  have  a  pencil  in  your 
hand,  you  almost  involuntarily  draw  it 
through  many  a  line,  through  many  a 
verse.  Here  is  one  to  which,  by  the  way, 
she  had  given  an  affected  title,  not  Eng- 
lish at  all — The  Cry  if  the  Human,  It 
besfins  with  a  stanza  which  has  been  often 
quoted  with  approbation  : 

"  *  There  is  no  God,*  the  foolish  saith. 
But  none,  *  There  is  no  sorrow.* 
And  Nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith, 
In  bitter  need,  will  borrow. 
Eyes,  which  the  preacher  could  not  school. 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised ; 
And  lips  say,  *  God  be  pitiful,* 
Who  ne'er  said,  *  God  be  praised.' 

Be  pitiful,  0  God  !** 

With  the  exception  that  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  in  poetry  as  we  pro- 
nounce them  in  prose,  and  no  one  says 
raiscc?  and  praiscc/,  we  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  make  against  this  stanza. 
But  read  on  ;  you  find  no  second  stanza 
of  the  same  completeness ;  you  find  the 
same  idea  repeated  or  illustrated ;  and 
nothing  but  some  measurement  of  the 
eye  seems  to  have  set  any  limits  to  the 
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facile  production  of  verses  on  so  fruitful  a 
theme.  Those  favorite  verses  of  Gaterina 
to  Camoens  would  be  much  improved  by 
mere  excision.  Here  is  a  piece  called 
Mari*s  Requirement^  intended  to  be  pun- 
gent and  satirical.  The  sting  at  the  close 
loses  its  effect  simply  because  we  are  kept 
too  long  from  the  close.  Even  that 
beautiful  poem  which  made  the  hearts  of 
all  Englishwomen  to  ache  with  pity,  The 
Cry  of  the  Children^  would  have  been 
twice  as  beautiful  had  it  been  half  as  long. 
The  poem  is  probably  too  familiar  to  our 
readers  to  permit  us  to  quote  from  it, 
or  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  pre- 
sent it  to  them  in  an  abridsfed  form. 
Here  are  some  verses  on  a  subject  which 
must  have  been  most  congenial  to  our 
poetess,  on  Coioper'^s  Grave.  Some  of 
them  are  admimble ;  but  how  the  reader 
wishes  that  the  force  displayed  in  some 
were  sustained  throughout.  How  will- 
ingly would  ho  baiter  half  a  dozen  of 
them  for  another  such  stanza  as  this : 

'*  0  poets !  firom  a  maniac^s  tongue  was  poured 

the  deathless  singing ! 
0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless 

hand  was  clinging ! 
0  men  I  this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary 

paths  beguiling! 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and 

died  while  you  were  smiling  I" 

There  is  a  pathos  in  many  of  these 
poems  of  so  delicate  a  character,  that  it 
hardly  bears  transplanting  ;  you  are  stir- 
red and  touched,  and  you  could  hardly 
justify  the  emotion  you  have  felt  by  any 
limit^^d  quotation.  One  may  say  gener- 
ally, that  wherever  our  poetess  yields  to 
some  natural  sentiment  of  her  own,  she 
always  succeeds,  more  or  less,  in  interest- 
ing us.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  strain 
is  evidently  an  imitation  of  some  other 
poet;  whether  she  attempts  to  transfer 
some  graces  of  a  Greek  poet  into  her  own 
Saxon  tongue,  or  is  misled  by  the  manner* 
isms  of  some  poet  nearer  home,  as  Keats 
or  Tennyson.  We  mean  the  Tennyson 
of  early  years,  for  in  his  later  works  he 
has  established  himself  as  a  classic  of  our 
language.  Lady  Greraldine's  Courtship 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  imitation  of 
Locksley  Hall^  and  of  a  very  exaggerated 
imitation.  In  Locksley  Hall  the  angry 
lover  had  full  right  to  complain.  We  do 
not  altogether  admire  his  style  of  com- 
plaint, but  the  lady  had  been  false  to  him, 
and  his  anger  is  excusable.  But  in  Ger- 
cUdine^s  Courtship  the  poet-lover  plumes 


himself  upon  his  genius,  and  on  this 
ground  loudly  protests  that  the  Earl's 
daughter  ought  to  marry  him !  Only 
some  insane  youth,  mad  with  vanity, 
could  talk  like  this.  The  poem  is  called 
a  Homance  of  the  Age,  but  it  is  not  the 
manners  of  our  age  to  rail  at  a  lady,  to 
scourge  her  with  our  tongues  into  loving 
us !  We  wonder  that  Mrs.  Browning,  at 
all  times  a  champion  of  her  sex,  instead 
of  caricaturing  Locksley  JEfall,  did  not 
write  the  appropriate  pendant  to  it.  If 
frivolous  women  overlook  our  poetic 
youths,  and  choose  some  wealthy  squire, 
descending  to  a  "  lower  level  *'  of  thought 
and  feeling,  pray  what  sort  of  woman  is 
it  that  your  man  of  genius  most  frequent- 
ly chooses  for  the  "  idol  of  his  soul "  ? 
What  is  his  choice  ?  What  is  that  level 
of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  he  sub- 
sides ?  The  poetess  might  have  painted 
for  us,  on  one  side,  a  pretty  doll-like 
figure,  pretty  face,  pretty  manner,  nothing 
more ;  on  the  other  side,  a  cultivated  wo- 
man, with  that  beauty  which  the  mind 
throws  over  the  face,  but  which  does  not 
at  once  fascinate  the  eye.  She  might 
have  put  our  poet  between  the  two,  and 
if  she  had  made  him  choose  the  doll,  sho 
would  have  done  no  violence  to  probabil- 
ity. To  the  level  of  the  doll,  to  the  level 
of  waxen  cheeks  and  flaxen  hair,  to  the 
level  of  paint  and  bran,  our  man  of  genius 
is  seen  to  descend.  He  is  well  punished 
for  his  folly.  Poet  indeed !  The  pretty 
doll  loved  nothing  but  the  name — ^knows 
nothing  of  the  life  of  one — hates  and  dis- 
trusts the  silent  and  the  solitary  hour — 
loves  in  her  man  of  genius  what  she  loves 
in  her  spaniel,  something  that  will  fetch 
and  carry,  and  smile  up  to  her  from  her 
footstool.  Oh !  to  what  level  the  intel- 
lectual man  may  sink! — it  is  too  humili- 
ating to  think  of— let  us  be  thankful  that 
Mrs.  Browning  did  not  describe  for  us 
our  folly  and  its  punishment. 

As  to  the  strain  of  sentiment  generally 
expressed  in  her  poems,  we  can  not  over- 
estimate their  purity  and  tenderness. 
Sometimes  therx)  is  a  magical  pathos  snf 
fused  over  the  whole  piece — sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  a  couplet  or  ft  verse 
stands  out  from  the  rest,  and  fostens  itself 
forever  upon  the  memory. 

**  Thou  knowest,  though  Thy  univeive  is  broad, 
Two  little  tears  suffice  to  cover  alL" 

How  perfect  in  every  way  I    And  other 
gems  like  this  might  be  oolleoted.    If  we 
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might  hint  at  any  fault  in   the  general 

strab  of  her  Kcntiraents  at  this  epocli,  it 

ia  that  her  piety  sometimes  takes  the  hue 

of  asceticism.     Even  this  may  be  thought 

Aypercriticisra.     All    we  mean  by  it   it*, 

that  in  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality 

there  is  an  undervaluing  of  this  terrestrial 

itfe;    The  sadness  of  the  young  poet  we 

aire  not  complaining  of;  this  must  always 

be  excused — we  could  not  have  his  poetry 

ithout  it.     As  she  herself  writes : 


**  Poet's  sigh — and  poet's  sadness — 
Alas !  they  come  together," 

.nd  a  mere  sentiment  of  sadness  is  too 
^^S3gue  a  matter  to  deal  with  controver- 
sially. You  can  not  argue  against  a  sigh  ; 
"lit  there  may  be  a  systematic  disparage- 
■^ent  of  human  life  open  to  grave  objec- 
5  on.  Immortality  is  the  faith  which  ren- 
^  «r8  a  grand  life  possible  on  earth — pos- 
i  ble  even  to  those  who  tread  the  most 
|]^^3tired  paths  of  existence.  It  grows  up 
'om  that  which  is  highest,  purest,  best  in 
*"^  uman  life — it  eternizes  what  is  noblest ; 
^  "5—  is  not  built  on  a  destruction  of  human 
*  ^  fe,  as  if  all  must  be  swept  away  to  make 
foundation  for  it.  Accordingly  it  is  the 
instant  labor  of  every  sane  theologian  to 
^ach  us  to  exalt  our  lives,  not  to  despise, 
•till  less  does  he  over  teach  us  to  reucard 
xtemal  nature  with  any  other  sentiment 
T)an  that  of  gratitude  for  the  admirable 
elationship  which  has  been  established 
Jtween  it  and  the  human  being.  A  mo- 
.her  is  nursing  her  sick  child,  who  is  in- 
^3eed  on  the  point  of  death.  She  prays 
^^arnestly  for  its  recovery,  and  the  prayer 
^s  heard  and  answered.  The  prayer  of 
^ho  mother  is  very  touching.  The  babe 
'^vakens.  But  the  infantine  features  are 
animated  by  the  wisdom  of  mature  years, 
zmd  in  grave  solemn  voice  it  reproaches 


the  mother  for  calling  it  back  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  : 

"  0  mother,  mother,  loose  your  prayer ! 

Christ's  name  hath  made  it  strong, 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdcth  me, 
With  its  most  loving  cruelty, 

From  floating  my  new  soul  along 
The  happy  heavenly  air. 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me 
In  all  this  dark,  upon  this  dull 
Low  earth,  by  only  weepere  trod ! 
It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me  ! 
Mine  angel  looketh  sorrowful 

Upon  the  face  of  God. 

"  Mother,  mother,  can  I  dream 
Beneath  your  earthly  trees  ? 
I  had  a  vision  and  a  gleam — 
I  heard  a  sound  more  sweet  than  these 
AVhen  rippled  by  the  wind. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Is  your  wisdom  very  wise. 
Mother,  on  the  narrow  earth, 
Very  happy,  very  worth, 
That  I  should  s^y  to  Icam  ? 

•  «  •  • 

"  Love  1  earth's  love !  and  can  we  love 
Fixedly  when  all  things  move  ? 
Can  the  sinning  love  each  other? 

Mother,  mother, 
I  tremble  in  thy  close  embrace, 
I  feel  thy  tears  adown  my  face, 
Thy  prayers  do  keep  me  out  of  bliss, 

0  dreary  earthly  love ! 
Loose  thy  prayer,  and  let  me  go." 

The  mother,  we  are  told,  "  changed 
the  cruel  prayer  she  made,"  and  when 
the  morning  breaks,  "  the  babe  upon  her 
arm  was  dead."  Now,  in  all  the  range 
of  human  sentiment  there  is  nothing  more 
touching  or  more  consolatory  to  the  mind, 
than  the  new  hope  which  springs  up  to 
the  mother,  even  from  the  grave  of  her 
lost  child. 


» ^ » 


The  Niger  Exploking  Expedition. — 
This  expedition,  under  Captain  Douglas, 
has  retunied  to  Lagos.  The  expedition 
spent  eighty-one  days  in  the  river,  under- 
going during  that  period  the  usual  visita- 
tion from  fever  inseparable  from  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Niger.  Captain  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  natives 
by  employing  force  than  by  pacific  meas- 


ures. He  destroyed  five  villages,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  very  hostile. 
The  efiect  of  this  was  to  render  the  other 
chiefs  and  people  met  with  extremely 
civil.  The  highest  point  reached  on  the 
river  was  Onitcha.  The  expedition  re- 
mained there  a  month,  and  communicated 
with  Dr.  Baikic,  who  has  been  in  that 
part  of  Africa  for  some  years. — Athence- 
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From      Douglas     Jerrold. 


THE       POETRY       O.F        AGE. 


It  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  of  every- 1 
day  philosophy  to  extract  from  an  un- 
comfortable subject  something  of  that 
hidden  spirit  of  truth  and  beauty  which 
is  visible  in  the  higher  orders  of  Nature  ; 
and  since  Age  is  an  evil,  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  more  devastating  in  its  ef- 
fects than  the  simoom  or  the  avalanche, 
or  any  other  dispute  between  the  ele- 
ments and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
would  suggest  some  few  topics  of  conso- 
lation on  that  stage  of  existence,  which 
is  as  incidental  to  civilization  as  it  is  to 
savage  life,  and  as  closely  allied  to  hap- 
piness as  it  is  to  misery.  If  old  age 
were  considered  in  its  true  light  —  not 
as  the  season  when  the  frame  is  weary 
and  satiated,  and  selfishness  has  preyed 
upon  the  few  goo^  feelings  that  have 
been  left  from  the  contest  with  the 
world,  but  as  the  full  time,  when  the 
various  faculties  have  been  -tried  and 
proved  —  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
the  calm  eventide  of  the  busy  day,  the 
garner  of  experience  which  has  been 
gathered  with  toil  and  trouble,  the  win- 
ter whose  bright  spring  is  yet  to  come. 
But  thus  it  can  not  be  ;  for  while  the 
tnotive  of  man's  reluctance  to  appear 
old  and  decrepid  may  arise  from  per- 
sonal vanity,  the  instinctive  dread  of 
age  is  closely  connected  with  the  best 
feelings  of  a  woman's  heart.  A  wife 
may  watch  the  furrows  on  her  hus- 
band's brow,  and  yet  not  believe  them^ 
to  be  produced  by  age :  to  her  af- 
fectionate heart  he  may  still  appear  in 
the  proud  maturity  of  life  ;  her  looking- 
glass  gives  back  her  own  altered  face, 
and  she  shrinks  from  the  cold  or  care- 
loss  glance  that  tells  her  she  is  guilty 
of  becoming  aged.  But  if  there  be  truth 
in  this,  let  her  also  remember  that  the 
attraction  of  mind  to  mind  will  exist  to 
the  last,  and  while  esteem  and  respect 
remain,  if  one  small  link  of  that  w^on- 
drous  chain  of  love  be  broken,  the  rest 
will  be  but  more  firmly  riveted  by  time. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  about  old 


age  that  are  lost  sight  of,  in  the  thirst  for 
observation  in  all  that  concerns  youth. 
Watch  the  thoughts  of  an  aged  person 
attentively,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
they  are  occupied  by  retrospection.  It 
is  not  that  he  would  say  with  Fontenelle, 
"  Had  I  again  to  begin  my  career,  I 
would  do  as  I  have  done,''  but  it  is,  that 
the  powerful  impulses  of  life  no  longer 
existing  within  him,  they  liave  been  for- 
gotten in  all  but  their  effects.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  in  the  listlessness 
and  indifference  of  age  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  mental  activity  and  energy  of 
character  that  has  once  existed.  The 
old  woman  at  the  door  of  the  alms- 
house who  has  retailed  the  last  particle 
of  gossip  to  her  next  neighbor,  may 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  which  a 
diplomatist  would  have  shrunk  from,  had 
the  plowshare  been  of  gold,  and  the  look- 
ers-on princes.  Let  us  turn,  then^  to 
what  are  called,  so  emphatically,  old  wo- 
men ;  not  to  those  who,  having  been 
described  as  passSes  some  twenty  years 
before,  are  in  the  last  stages  of  inven- 
tive despair,  but  to  some  who  have  yield- 
ed at  discretion  to  the  conqueror  Time, 
and  are  wrinkled  and  withered  and  gray- 
haired,  and  have  not  endeavored  to  ap- 
pear otherwise.  They  are  the  type  of 
that  change  that  passes  over  every  cre- 
ated being  whose  existence  is  prolonged 
beyond  maturity.  They  fare  alike  with 
the  insect  and  the  bird  ;  the  eye  grows 
dim,  the  wing  droops,  the  ham  of  one 
and  the  song  of  the  other  is  heard  more 
faintly  ;  but  lot  the  span  of  life  be  what 
it  may,  one  brief  day  or  "  fourscore  years 
and  ten,"  the  gradual  decay  comes  in  the 
same  form,  and  is  productive  of  the  like 
result. 

No  man  looks  with  a  less  kindly  eye 
upon  his  brother  or  his  friend  because 
age  is  creeping  stealthily  over  him  ;  and 
if  woman  could  feel  that  she  were  re* 
garded  with  equal  lenity  by  her  master, 
the  fearful  doubt  would  be  dispelledi  that 
sometimes  clings  too  closely  to  her  heart. 
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and  with  it  the  only  drawback  to  the 
consideration  of  age  in  the  light  in  which 
it  has  been  placed  by  Providence  ;  for  it 
has  1>een  hallowed  by  the  voices  of  young 
children  and  the  reverence  of  manhood 
fraro  the  patriarchal  times  ;  and  sad  and 
joaely  is  the  fate  of  him  who  has  no  one 
in  thiB  wide  world  to  minister  unto  and 
revere. 

One  of  the  happiest  descriptions  of  ex- 
treme age  is  to  be  found  in  a  play  written 
by  I^athaniel  Lee  in  the  year  1680.     It 
tt  a   gem  that  will  survive  the  exaggerated 
feaiiaae-work  in  which  it  was  placed,  but, 


like  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  now  but  little  known  : 

*^  Of  DO  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed 

long- 
Even  wondered  at   because    he    dropt   no 

sooner  ; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore 

years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more, 

TUiL,    LIKE  A   CLOCK,    WORN   OUT   WITH   EATINQ 

TIME, 
TilE   WHEELS   OP   WEAKY  LIFE   AT  LAST    STOOD 


STILL. 


»» 


A.  P. 


From    Fraser^B    Magazine. 


CONGER  NING      THE      WORLD'S      OPINION: 


WITH    SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    COWED    PEOPLE. 


Si: 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are    few 

^i^ings  in  which   it  is  more  difficult   to 

*^old  the  just  mean,  than  our  feeling  as  to 

'^he  opinion  of  those  around  us.     For  the 

"most  part,  you  will  find  human   beings 

taking  a  quite   extreme  position   as   to 

what  may  be  called  the  World's  Opinion. 

They  pay  either  too  much  regard  to  it, 

or  too  little.     Either  they  are  thoroughly 

cowed  by  it,  or  they  stand  toward  it  in 

an  attitude  of  defiance.    The  cowed  peo- 

)le,  unquestionably,  are  in  the  majority. 

Tost  people  live  in  a  vague  atmosphere 
of  dread  of  the  world,  and  of  what  the 
world  is  saying  of  them.  You  may  dis- 
cern the  belief  which  prevails  with  the 
steady-going  mass  of  human  kind,  in  the 
typical  though  not  historical  fact  which 
was  taught  to  most  of  us  in  childhood — 
that  Don't  Care  came  to  a  bad  end. 
The  actual  idea  which  is  present  to  very 
many  minds  is  difficult  to  define.  Even 
to  attempt  to  define  it  takes  away  that 
vagueness  which  is  of  the  essence  of  its  na- 
ture, and  which  is  a  great  reason  of  the 
fear  it  excites.  And  the  actual  idea  varies 
much  in  different  minds,  and  in  the  same 
mind  at  different  times.    Sometimes^  if 


put  into  shape,  it  would  amount  to  this  : 
that  some  great  and  unaccounted  number 
of  human  beings  is  watching  the  person, 
is  thinking  of  him,  is  forming  an  estimate 
of  him, 'and  an  ojinion  as  to  what  he 
ought  to  do.  Sometimes  the  world's 
opinion  becomes  a  more  tangible  thing  : 
it  means  the  opinion  of  the  little  circle  of 
the  person's  acquaintance;  or  the  opinion 
of  the  family  in  which  he  or  she  lives  ;  or 
the  opinion  of  even  some  single  individual 
of  a  somewhat  strong,  and  probably  some- 
what coarse  and  meddlesome  nature.  In 
such  a  case  the  world  becomes  personified 
in  the  typical  Mi-s.  Grundy ;  and  the  fear 
of  the  world's  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
question — What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? 

Most  people,  then,  live  in  a  vague  fear 
of  that  which  may  be  styled  Mrs,  Grun- 
dy ;  and  are  cowed  into  abject  submission 
not  merely  to  her  ascertained  opinions, 
but  also  to  what  they  fancy  that  possibly 
her  opinions  may  be.  Others,  again — a 
smaller  number,  and  a  number  lessening 
as  the  individuals  who  constitute  it  grow 
older  —  confront  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  defy 
her.  Don't  Cabe  >vas  a  leader  of  this 
little  band.    But  even  though  Don't  Care 
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had  not  come  to  trouble,  it  is  highly  pro-  [ 
bable  that  as  he  advanced  in  years  he 
would  have  found  that  he  must  care,  and 
that  he  did  care.  For  a  good  many  years 
I  have  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  the 
conversation  of  a  man  who,  even  after  he 
became  Solicitor  -  General,  held  bravely 
yet  temperately  by  the  forlorn  hope  of 
which  a  large  part  has  always  consisted 
of  the  young  and  the  wrong-headed ;  and 
from  which,  with  advancing  years  and  in- 
creasing experience,  men  are  so  apt  to 
drop  away.  I  know  that  it  was  not  va- 
poring in  him  to  say:  "The  hissing  of 
collected  Europe,  provided  I  knew  the 
hissers  could  not  touch  me,  would  be  a 
grateful  sound  rather  than  the  reverse — 
that  is,  if  heard  at  a  reasonable  distance."* 
But  though  I  believe  the  words  were  sin- 
cere when  he  said  them,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  only  by  a  stiffening  of  the 
moral  nature,  implying  effort  too  great  to 
last,  that  lie  was  able  to  keep  the  feeling 
which  these  words  express.  I  see  in  these 
words  the  expression  of  a  desperate  re- 
action against  a  strong  natural  bias  ;  and 
I  believe  that  time  would  gradually  crum- 
ble that  resolute  purpose  down.  By  a 
determined  effort  you  may  hold  out  a 
heavy  weight  at  arm's  length  for  a  few 
minutes ;  you  may  defy  and  vanquish  the 
law  of  gravitation  for  that  short  space ;  but 
the  law  of  gravitation,  quietly  and  unva- 
ryhigly  acting,  will  beat  you  at  last.  And 
even  if  Ellesmere  could  peacefully  go 
about  his  duty,  and  tranquilly  enjoy  his 
home,  with  that  universal  hiss  in  his  cars, 
I  know  of  those  into  whose  hearts  that 
hiss  would  sink  down — whose  hearts  that 
liiss  would  break.  How  about  his  wife 
and  children  ?  And  how  would  the 
strong  man  himself  feel,  when  day  by  day 
he  saw  by  the  pale  cheek,  the  lined  brow, 
the  anxious  eye,  the  unnatural  submis- 
siveness,  that  they  were  living  in  a  moral 
atmosphere  that  was  poisoning  them  ? 
Think  of  the  little  children  coming  in  and 
saying  that  the  other  children  would  not 
play  with  them  or  speak  to  them.  Think 
of  the  poor  wife  going  to  some  meeting  of 
charitable  ladies,  and  left  in  a  corner  with- 
out one  to  notice  her  or  take  pity  on  her. 
Ah !  my  fi-iend  Ellesmere,  once  you  have 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  we  know  where 
the  world  can  make  you  feel ! 

Let  us  give  a  little  time  to  clearing  up 
our  mlndfl  on  this  great  practical  ques- 

*  Ellesmere,  in  Ccm^nioiM  of  my  Solitude, 


tion,  as  to  the  influence  which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  world's  opinion  ;  as  to  the 
deference  which  a  wise  man  will  accord 
to  it.  Let  us  try  to  define  that  great  sha- 
dowy phantom  which  holds  numbera 
through  all  their  life  in  a  slaveiy  which 
extends  to  all  they  say  and  do ;  to  the 
food  they  eat,  and  the  raiment  they  put 
on,  and  the  home  they  dwell  in  ;  and  in 
many  cases  even  to  what  they  think,  and 
to  what  they  will  admit  to  themselves 
that  they  think.  The  tyranny  of  the 
world's  opinion  is  a  tyranny  infinitely 
more  subtle  and  farther-reaching  than 
that  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  worst  days  ; 
one  which  passes  its  sentences,  though  no 
one  knows  who  are  the  judges  that  pro- 
nounce them ;  and  one  which  inflicts  its 
punishments  by  the  hands  of  numbers 
who  utterly  disapprove  them.  And  yet, 
one  has  not  the  comfort  of  feeling  able 
to  condemn  this  strange  tribunal  out  and 
out ;  you  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in 
the  main  its  judgments  are  just,  and  its 
supervision  is  a  wholesome  one.  Now 
and  then  it  does  things  that  are  flagrantly 
unjust  and  absurd ;  but  if  I  could  venture, 
with  my  experience  of  life,  to  lay  down 
any  general  principle,  it  would  be  the 
principle,  abhorrent  to  wann  yonng  hearts 
and  to  hasty  young  heads,  that  in  the 
main  the  world's  opinion  is  right  in  those 
matters  to  which  the  world's  opinion  has 
a  right  to  extend.  I  dare  say  that  you 
will  think  that  this  is  a  general  principle 
promulgated  with  considerable  reserva- 
tion. So  it  is;  and  I  hardly  know  to 
which  thing,  the  principle  or  the  reserva- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  the  greater  con- 
sideration is  due. 

It  is  wrong,  doubtless,  to  be  always 
thinking  what  people  will  say.  It  is  a  low 
and  wretched  state  of  mind  to  come  to. 
There  is  no  more  contemptible  or  misera- 
ble mortal  than  one  of  whom  this  can  be 
said: 

"  While  you,  you  think 
What  others  think,  or  what  you  think  they'll 

say; 
Shaping  your  course  by  something  scarce  more 

tangible 
Than  dreams,  at  best  the  shadows  on  the  stream 
Of  aspen  trees  by  flickering  breezes  swayed— 
Load  me  with  irons,  drive  me  from  mom  tiU 

night, 
I  am  not  the  utter  slave  which  that  man  is 
Whose  sole  thought,  word  and  deed  are  built 

on  what 
The  world  may  say  of  him  !" 

The  condition  of  mind  described  in 
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these  indignant  lines  is  doubtless  wrong 
and  wretched.  But  still  one  feels  that 
these  lines  must  be  understood  with  ranch 
qualification  and  restriction.  Neither  in 
moral  principle,  nor  in  common-sense  or 
taste,  can  one  go  with  those  wlio  run  to 
the  other  extreme.  It  is  as  well  for  most 
people  to  be  cowed  by  a  rule  which  in 
the  main  will  keep  them  right,  as  to  be  suf- 
fered to  run  wild  with  no  rule  at  all.  The 
road  to  insanity  is  even  more  short  and 
direct  to  the  man  who  resolves  that  he 
shall  do  nothing  like  anybody  else,  than 
to  the  poor  subdued  creature  in  whom 
the  fear  of  the  world's  judgment  has  run 
to  that  morbid  excess  that  she  fancies 
that  as  she  goes  along  the  street  every 
one  is  pointing  at  her.  There  was  no- 
thing fine  in  Shelley's  wearing  a  round 
blue  jacket  after  he  was  a  married 
man,  just  because  men  in  general  do  not 
wear  boys'  jackets.  And  his  writing 
Atheist  after  his  name  in  the  tourists' 
book,  to  shock  people,  does  not  strike 
me  for  its  profanity  half  so  much  as  for 
its  idiotic  silliness  and  its  contemptible 
littleness.  I  do  not  admire  the  woman 
who  walks  about,  a  limp  and  conspicuous 
figure,  in  the  days  when  ciinoline  is  uni- 
versally accepted.  The  extreme  of  crin- 
oline is  silly ;  the  utter  absence  of  it  is 
silly ;  the  wise  and  safe  course  is  the  mid- 
dle one.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  ad- 
mirable for  a  lady  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  bareheaded  along  a  crowded  street 
to  a  friend's  house,  even  though  thus  she 
may  save  the  trouble  of  going  up-stairs 
for  her  bonnet.  I  do  not  approve  the 
young  fellow  who  tells  you,  when  you 
speak  to  him  about  some  petty  flying  in 
tne  face  of  the  conventional  notion  of 
propriety,  that  he  will  do  exactly  what 
he  likes,  and  that  he  does  not  care  a  straw 
what  any  one  may  think  or  say.  That 
young  fellow  is  in  a  very  unsafe,  and  a 
very  unstable  position.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  long  remain  at  his  present 
moral  stand-point.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  after  a  few  signal  instances  of 
mischief  brought  upon  himself  by  that 
defiant  spirit,  he  will  be  cowed  into  ab- 
ject submission  to  what  people  may  think, 
and  become  afraid  almost  to  move  or 
breathe  for  fear  of  what  may  be  said  by 
folk  whose  opinion  he  secretly  despises. 
He  will  gain  a  reputation  for  want  of 
common-sense,  which  it  will  be  very  difli- 
onlt  to  get  rid  of  And  even  the  hum- 
blest return  to  his  allegiance   to  Mrs. 


'  Grundy  may  fail  to  conciliate  that  indivi- 
dual's favor,  lost  by  many  former  insults. 
There  are  some  persons  who  are  bound 
not  merely  in  prudence,  but  in  principle, 
to  consider  the  world's  opinion  a  good 
deal.  They  are  bound,  not  merely  to 
avoid  evil,  but  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil.  And  this  because  their 
usefulness  in  this  world  may  be  very 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  unfavorable 
opinion  of  those  around  them.  It  is  es- 
pecially so  with  the  clergy.  A  clergy- 
man's usefulness  depends  very  much  on 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
parishioners.  It  is  desirable  that  his  par- 
ishioners should  like  him :  it  is  quite  es- 
sential that  they  should  respect  him.  It 
is  not  wise  in  the  parson  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  those  around  him.  It  will 
be  his  duty  sometimes  to  yield  to 
opinions  which  he  thinks  groundless. 
However  fond  a  clergyman  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  may  be  of  a  choral  service,  it 
will  be  extremely  foolish  and  wrong- 
headed  in  him  to  endeavor  to  thrust  such 
a  service  upon  a  congregation  of  people 
who  in  their  ignorance  think  it  Popish. 
And  it  will  not  be  prudent  in  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Scotch  Church,  placed  in  a  re- 
mote country  parish  where  the  population 
retains  a  good  deal  of  the  old  covenanting 
leaven,  to  fill  his  church-windows  with 
stained  glass,  or  even  to  put  a  cross 
above  the  eastern  gable.  And  such  a 
man  will  also  discern  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  practice  a  certain  economy  and  reti- 
cence in  the  explaining  of  his  views  as  to 
instrumental  music  in  church,  and  liturgi- 
cal services.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  many 
rustics  in  the  parish  regard  these  things 
as  marks  of  the  Beast,  he  need  not  ob- 
trude the  fact  that  he  holds  a  different 
opinion.  For  he  would  then,  in  some 
quarters,  bring  all  his  teaching  into  sus- 
picion. Let  Mr.  Snarling  take  notice, 
that  I  am  counseling  no  reserve  in  the 
grave  matters  of  doctrine :  no  reserve, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  making  your  peo- 
ple fancy  that  you  believe  what  you  do 
not  believe,  or  that  you  do  not  believe 
what  you  do.  The  only  economy  in  doc- 
trine which  I  should  approve  would  bo 
that  of  bringing  out  and  applying  the 
truth  which  seems  most  needful  at  the 
time,  and  best  fitted  for  its  exigencies. 
But  as  to  other  things,  both  in  statement 
and  in  conduct,  I  hold  by  a  high  authori- 
ty which  states  that  many  things  may 
bo  lawful  for  the  parson  which  are  not 
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expedient.  And  I  believe  that  in  little 
things  the  world's  judgment  is  right  in 
the  main.  There  is  a  gravitation  of  so- 
ciety toward  common-sense ;  at  least  to 
approving  it,  if  not  to  acting  upon  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  hats  and  the 
like ;  or  to  stand  up  for  our  angular 
Western  dress  against  the  flowing  gar- 
ments of  the  East,  though  I  believe  our 
dress  is  more  convenient  if  it  be  less 
graceful.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  perverse  bent  of  society  to  what  is 
ugly  and  inconvenient,  at  least  in  male 
attire:  if  any  hatter  or  tailor  produced  a 
better  covering,  which  would  be  as  cheap, 
it  would  doubtless  find  acceptance.  But 
I  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  for  any  ordinary 
man  to  take  issue  with  his  race  on  any 
point  of  dress.  He  will  not  be  the  wisest 
of  judges  who  shall  first  lay  aside  the 
venerable  wig  of  gray  horsehair.  It  is 
not  expedient  that  a  young  clergyman 
should  fly  in  the  face  of  his  parishioners 
on  such  a  question  as  the  wearing  of  a 
shooting-coat  or  a  black  neck-tie,  or  as 
going  out  with  the  hounds.  It  was  not 
wise  in  John  Foster,  the  great  Baptist 
preacher,  to  horrify  his  simple  flock  by 
appearing  in  his  pulpit  in  a  gray  coat  and 
a  red  waistcoat.  No  doubt,  in  logic,  his 
position  was  unassailable.  For  people 
who  reject  all  clerical  robes  as  Popish,  it 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  make  a  stand  for 
a  black  coat  and  a  white  neckcloth.  Bv 
making  a  stand  for  these,  you  cut  the 
ground  from  under  your  feet :  you  admit 
the  principle  which  justifies  satin  and 
lawn.  Let  me  say,  a  sound  and  reasona- 
ble i)rinciple  too.  It  is  not  fitting  that  in 
every  day  attire  a  man  should  conduct 
the  worship  of  God's  house.  But  even 
with  folk  who  thought  differently,  John 
Foster  acted  unwiselv.  As  law  vers 
would  say,  it  was  a  bad  issue  to  take. 
I  know  how  a  certain  eminent  essay- 
ist, whom  I  much  revere,  stands  up  for 
eccentricity.  He  holds  it  to  be  a  use- 
ful protest  against  our  tendency  to  a 
dead  conformity.  I  venture  to  say  that, 
generally,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  eccentric. 
You  find  that  eccentric  people  are  usual- 
ly eccentric  in  little  things,  not  worth 
fighting  about.  We  all  know  that  there 
are  great  and  important  things  in  which 
the  world  thinks  wrongly:  take  issue 
there  with  the  world,  if  you  like :  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  do  so  in  small  mat- 
ters of  dress  and  behavior.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  a  beard  into  the  pul- 


pit where  it  will  interfere  with  the  con- 
gregation's attention  to  the  sermon  ;  nor 
to  appear  in  the  same  place  in  lavender 
gloves  in  a  country  where  lavender 
gloves,  in  such  a  locality,  are  unknown. 
It  is  wise  to  give  in  to  the  little  require- 
ments on  which  the  world's  opinion  has 
been  plainly  expressed.  If  you  are  re- 
solved to  take  a  part  of  opposition  to  all 
the  world,  do  so  in  the  behalf  of  things 
which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  the  strife. 
Let  it  not  be  engraven  on  your  tomb- 
stone. Here  lies  the  man  who  confronted 
the  human  race  on  the  question  of  ihe 
wide-awake  hat.  Stand  up  for  truth  and 
right,  if  you  are  fond  of  fighting:  you 
will  have  many  opportunities  in  this  life. 
Smite  the  flunkey,  pierce  the  humbug, 
violently  kick  the  aristocratic  liar  and  se- 
ducer, and  probably  you  will  find  abund- 
ant occupation.  But  though  you  know 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  thing  for 
yourself  and  your  children  to  sit  on  the 
steps  of  your  country-house  in  the  sun- 
shine afler  breakfiist,  you  will  not  gain 
the  approval  of  wise  men  by  doing  the 
like  on  the  steps  of  your  town-house  in  a 
much-frequented  street :  say,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Princes  street  in  Edinburgh.  And 
though  you  often  roll  on  the  grass  with 
your  little  boy  in  the  country,  do  not 
attempt  the  like  on  the  pavement  of 
such  a  public  way.  For  in  that  case  it 
is  conceivable  that  you  may  jeered  at  by 
the  passers-by,  and  apprehended  by  the 
police.  And  while  you  are  being  con- 
veyed to  the  station-house,  instead  of 
being  esteemed  as  a  philosopher  and  re- 
vered as  a  martyr,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  you  may  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool. 
"  We  sat  on  the  bridge,  and  swung  our 
legs  over  the  water :"  with  these  words 
an  eloquent  writer  lately  began  an  essay* 
Of  course,  the  bridge  was  in  a  quiet  ru- 
ral spot.  If  the  writer  and  his  friend 
had  done  the  like  on  London-bridge, 
the  small  boys  would  have  hallooed 
at  them,  and  the  constable  would  have 
moved  them  on.  Yet  the  merits  of  the 
deed  are  the  same  in  either  case.  Only 
in  the  one  case  the  world  says,  You  may; 
in  the  other  case  it  says,  \  ou  must  noU 
And  the  human  being  who  resists  the 
world's  judgment  in  these  little  matters, 
shows,  not  strength,  but  weakness.  Where 
principle  is  involved,  it  is  noble  to  swing 
your  legs,  but  not  otherwise.  But  doubt- 
less you  have  remarked  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  find  groat  obstinacy  in  petty 
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icerns  in  a  man  who  has  no  real  firm- 
fli  You  will  find  people  who  are 
leesable  and  facile  in  the  great  affairs 
life,  and  in  their  larger  opinions  have 
r  a  mind  of  their  own,  but  adopt  the 
nion  of  the  last  person  they  heard 
Hress  one;  yet  who  persistently  stick 
KHne  little  absurd  or  bad  habit  which 
y  have  often  been  entreated  to  leave 
,  which  annoys  their  friends,  and  makes 
tm  ridiculous.  You  will  find  a  man 
om  yon  might  turn  round  with  a  straw 
1^  bblief  on  any  question  political,  mor- 
or  literary,  but  who,  having  taken  up 
)  gronnd  that  once  one  is  three,  would 
to  the  stake  rather  than  give  in  to  the 
rid*8  way  of  thinking  on  that  point. 
[  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  I  do 
^  ooonsel  a  general  conformity  to  the 
somtments  of  his  particular  world, 
irely  on  the  ground  that  non-conform- 
may  canse  him  to  be  derided,  or  dis- 
Bd|  or  suspected.  I  wish  him  to  think 
the  injury  which  his  non-conformity 
if  occasion  to  others.  If  your  shooting- 
it,  my  clerical  brother,  however  light 
3  easy  to  walk  in  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
to  stand  between  a  poor  dying  girl  and 
3  comfort  and  profit  she  might  get  from 
or  counsels  and  prayers,  why,  I  think, 
you  are  the  man  I  mean,  that  you  will 
tennine  never  to  go  beyond  your  own 
tebut  in  the  discomfort  (often  very  great 
country  parishes)  of  severely  clerical 
Are.  Possibly  few  of  my  readers  know 
It  in  various  rural  districts  of  Scotland 
lermon,  however  admirable,  will  do  no 
tod  if  the  preacher  reads  it ;  he  must 
tker  give  it  extempore,  or  appear  to  do 
by  having  previously  written  it  and 
mmitted  it  to  memory.    "  I  canna  thole 

•  paper,"  I  have  heard  an  intelligent 
rmer  say.    He  meant,  he  could  not  bear 

•  iight  of  the  manuscript  discourse.  It 
Ikir  to  add  that  this  prejudice  is  fast 
dng  out,  even  in  rural  parishes ;  while 
large  towns  in  Scotland,  it  has  entirely 
Mippeared.  But  however  unreasonable 
id  stupid  may  have  been  the  prejudice 
Udi  condemned  over-wrought  ministers 

several  hours  weekly  of  the  irksome 
hoolboy  labor  of  getting  their  sermons 
'  heart,  and  however  painful  the  anxiety 
ddi  a  man  with  an  uncertain  memory 
OSt  often  have  felt  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
the  fear  that  he  might  forget  what  he 
dpidnfiiny  prepared,  and  be  reduced  to 
■tMe  of  utter  blankness,  and  ignomin- 
Ikdy  Stick  in  his  sermon ;  still,  you  will 


}  think  that  a  conscientious  man,  earnest  to 
do  good,  would  make  this  painful  sacri- 
fice, not  to  his  popularity,  but  to  his  use- 
fulness. Let  me  confess,  for  myself,  that 
I  can  not  imagine  how  the  elder  clergy  of 
the  Scotch  Church  were  able  to  accom- 
plish this  awful  toil.  The  father  of  the 
present  writer,  for  thirty  years,  wrote  and 
committed  to  memory  two  sermons  of 
forty  minutes  each,  every  week ;  and 
hundreds  of  his  brethren  did  the  same. 
I  could  not  do  it,  to  save  my  life.  Surely 
the  intellectual  fiber  of  the  new  genera- 
tion is  less  muscular  than  that  of  their 
fathers.  I  have  made  mention  of  a  ju- 
dicious economy  in  giving  instruction. 
You  may  discern  the  result  of  the  want 
of  it  in  what  we  are  told  about  a  poor 
dying  laborer,  in  one  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England.  It  is  quite  unquestion- 
able that  the  world  goes  round  the  sun  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  weakness  of  the  part- 
ing hours  of  life  that  a  poor  uneducated 
man  should  be  called  to  reconstruct  the 
theory  of  the  universe  under  which  he 
had  lived  all  his  days.  And  though  it 
was  certainly  needful  to  explain  to  the 
dying  man  the  meaning  of  Christian 
faith,  it  might  have  been  done  without 
going  into  any  thing  like  metaphysics ; 
and  in  a  way  in  which  a  child  of  six  years 
old  might  understand  it,  possibly  as  well 
as  the  parson  himself.  But  a  young  par- 
son could  not  see  this.  He  would  correct 
all  the  intellectual  errors  of  his  humble 
parishioner.  He  would  pour  upon  him  a 
flood  of  knowledge.  Possibly  you  may 
smile  at  the  odd  expressions;  but  I  re- 
member few  sentences  which  have  so 
touched  mo  with  their  hopeless  pathos, 
as  that  with  which  the  dying  man  feebly 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  spoke  no  more. 
"  Wut  wi'  faeth,"  he  said,  "  and  wut  wi' 
the  earth  goin'  round  the  sun,  and  wut 
wi'  the  railways  all  a-whuzzin'  and  a-buz- 
zin,'  I'm  clean  muddled,  confoozled,  and 
bet !"  Well,  let  us  hope  that  light  came 
at  the  evening-time  upon  that  blind,  be- 
nighted way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  to 
any  particular  subject,  there  is  sometimes 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  the 
world  (by  which  I  mean  our  own  partic- 
ular world)  is  actually  saying.  It  seems 
to  me  especially  difficult  to  know,  in  a 
small  community,  what  is  the  general 
opinion  upon  almost  any  matter.  For 
I  yon  may  fall  in  with  people  holding  quite 
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exceptional   opinions.    And  exceptional 
opinions  are  often   very   strongly    held ; 
and  held  by  very  clever  men.     I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  really  able  man  (one  whom 
the  great  world  has  recognized  as  such) 
declare  that  in  his  judgment   a  certain 
clergyman,   not    remarkable  for   talent, 
earnestness,  oddity,  or  any  thing  but  self- 
conceit,  was  the  greatest  preacher  he  had 
ever   listened   to,  incomparably   greater 
than  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  each  of  whom  is  well 
known  to  fame.     The  man  who  expressed 
this  opinion  was  one  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  as  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  yet  somehow,  for  some 
inexplicable   reason,   some   sympathy  or 
antipathy  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning, 
he  hiid  come  firmly  to  hold  an   opinion 
which   was   entirely   exceptional,   which 
was  shared  by  no   other   human   being. 
And  thus  the  world  may  be  saying  one 
thing  at  one  tea-table,  and  just  the  op- 
posite at  another  tea-table,  in  some  little 
country  town.     At  one  tea-table  the  ser- 
mon of  last  Sunday  may  be  very  good ; 
at  the  other,  it  may  be  very  bad.     The 
like  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the   member  of  parlia- 
men.    At  one-  table,  he  may  be  a  worthy, 
hard-working  man;  at  the  other,  a  poor 
silly  creature.      So  with  the   singing  of 
]\liss  X.     If  you   are  enjoying  the  cup 
that  does  not  particularly  cheer  with  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  set  of  friends,  you  may  be 
intbrmed,  as  a  stranger  to  the  town,  that 
a  great  treat  awaits  you  in  listening  to 
Miss  X's  songs.     Her  voice  is  splendid, 
and  admirably  cultivated ;  her  taste  ex- 
quisite.     She   is  generally  regarded    as 
singing  better   than   Jenny  Lind.     You 
naturally  go  away  with  the  belief  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  at  Drumsleekie, 
Miss  X  is  a  very  great  singer.     But  all 
this  is  due  to  the  accident  of  vour  taking: 
tea  with  Mrs.  Smith.     Had  it  been  ]VIr8. 
Jones,  you  would   have   been  told  that 
Miss  X  overstrained  her  voice  ;  that  she 
sang  untruly  ;  that  she  sang  fiat ;  that  she 
sang  harshly;  that  her  affectation  in  sinGf- 
ing  was  such  that  it  was  hard  to  refrain 
from  throwing  something  at  her  head ;  and 
finally,  that  she  could  not  sing  at  all.     All 
this  is  perplexing.     It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  get  over  the  preliminary  difficulty,  and 
to  find  out  Avhat  it  is  that  the  world  actu- 
ally does  say.     Its  voice,  however,  con- 
vcvs  an  uncertain  sound.     And  it  would 
cost  more  time  and  trouble  than  the  re- 
sult would  be  worth,  to  add  up  the  tea- 


'  tables  on  one  side,  and  the  tea  tables  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  discover  on 
which  side  is  the  preponderant  weight. 
And  in  case  it  should  be  found  that 
the  tea-tables  on  either  side  exactly  bal- 
anced each  other,  the  difficulty  would 
arise,  that  it  would  appear  that  in  Drums- 
leekie, on  the  subject  of  Miss  X's  sing- 
ing, the  world  had  no  opinion  at  all.  The 
favorable  and  unfavorable  would  just 
neutralize  one  another.  And  as  with 
the  singing  of  Miss  X,  so  you  will  find 
it  with  the  beauty  of  Miss  Y,  and  the 
mannei*s  of  Miss  Z.  Likewise  with  the 
horses  of  Mr.  Q,  and  the  poems  of  Mr. 
K.  In  shoit,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  Bet  into  which 
you  get  in  a  small  comnmnity,  what  im- 
})ression  you  are  to  carry  away  as  to 
the  general  opinion  upon  any  question. 
For  though  one  slice  taken  from  a  leg  of 
mutton  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  flavor  of  all  the  joint ;  yet  yon 
may  (so  to  speak)  cut  a  slice  out  of  the 
talk  of  the  town  which  shall  be  entirely 
difierent  from  all  the  rest.  You  may 
have  chanced  on  the  fiiction  which  cries 
up  the  new  town-hall,  or  on  the  £iclion 
which  cries  it  down.  You  may  have 
chanced  on  the  party  which  thinks  the 
I  parson  the  greatest  of  men,  or  on  the 
I  party  which  esteems  him  as  one  of  the 
least. 

Then  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Grundy 
may  be  made  to  appear  to  say  almost 
any  thing,  by  the   skillful  management 
and  the  energy  of  two  or  three  pushing 
individuals.     It    is  possible  for  a  very 
small  number  of  persons   to   get  up  a 
sough)  to  use  the  Scotch  phrase)  either 
for  or  against  a  man.     A  few  clacking 
busy-bodies,  running  about  from   house 
to  house,  may  disseminate  a  vague  un- 
favorable impression.    A  few  hearty,  ac- 
tive,  energetic  friends    may   cause    the 
world's  o])inion,  in  a  little  place,  to  seem 
to  be  setting  very  strongly  in  a  man's 
favor.     You    have  probably  heard  the 
legend,    which    very  likely   is  fabaloiM» 
of  the  fashion  in  which  the  blacking  of 
a  certain   eminent  man    rose    into  uni- 
versal fame.     The  eminent    man  hired 
four  footmen,  of  loud  and  flnent  power 
of   expression,   and    of   brazen    000010* 
nance.     lie  arrayed  them  in  gorgeoM 
liveries  ;  the  livery  of  each  being  qnits 
different  from  that  of  the  other  threti 
Then,  each  alone,  from  morning  to  e?«B- 
ing  they  pervaded  London  ;    and  tUi 
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was  what  they  did  :  When  each  foot- 
man saw  a  shop  in  which  blacking  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  sold,  he  rushed  into 
It  with  great  appearance  of  excitement, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  hurried  manner : 
**  Give  me  some  of  Snooks's  blacking 
instantly."  Snooks,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, was  the  name  of  his  eminent  em- 
ployer. "  Snooks's  blacking,"  said  the 
man  in  the  shop ;  "  we  never  heard  of 
it  I"  "  Not  heard  of  Snooks's  black- 
ing !"  exclaimed  the  footman  ;  "  why, 
my  master  won't  let  me  brush  his  boots 
with  any  other ;  and  just  now  he  is  roar- 
ing at  me  for  brushing  his  boots  this 
morning  with  that  of  Stiggins  ;  I  must 
be  off  elsewhere  and  get  Snooks's  black- 
log  forthwith."  This  interview  naturally 
startled  the  man  in  the  shop ;  he  began 
to  think  :  "  I  must  get  some  of  Snooks's 
blacking ;  every  body  must  be  using 
Snooks's  blacking  !"  And  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  other  three  foot- 
men 8evei*ally  visited  his  shop,  as  the 
first  had  done ;  one  exclaiming,  "  The 
Chancellor  won't  use  any  thing  but 
Snooks's  blacking;"  another,  "His  Grace 
won't  use  any  thing  but  Snooks's  black- 
ing ;"  the  last,  (in  cnmson  livery,)  "  His 
Majesty  wont  use  any  thing  but  Snooks's 
blaoking ;"  the  man  in  the  shop  took  his 
resolution.  He  found  out  the  factory  of 
Snooks,  and  ordered  a  large  quantity  of 
Ub  blacking. 

That  which  has  pushed  blacking  into 
fame,  has  done  the  like  for  other  things. 
Two  or  three  individuals,  vigorously  puff- 
ing a  book,  may  cause  it  to  seem  that  the 
world's  judgment  in  the  locality  where 
they  live  is  in  that  book's  favor.     And 
most  people  will  bow  to  that  judgment. 
Not  very  many   people  have  so   much 
firmness,  or  confidence  in  themselves,  as 
to  hold  their  own  opinion  in  the  presence 
of  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of  the 
world  on  the  other  side.    And  a  loud  and 
confident  declaration   that   something  is 
Tory  bad,  will  silence  and  put  down  many 
people  who  in  their  secret  soul  think  it 
Tory  good. 

The  sought  or  general  opinion  and  be- 
lief in  a  country  district,  may  occasionally 
bo  got  up  by  persons  who  are  little  bet- 
tor than  idiots.  Let  me  relate  a  story 
Vbich  I  heard,  long  ago  :  A  very  dis- 
fiqgabhed  preacher  once  went  to  preach 
h  the  parisn  church  of  a  certain  big  and 
l^giy  village  in  Scotland.  The  village  lies 
ilQong  the  hills,  in  a  pastoral  district.    It 


had  no  railway  communication  ;  no  near 
neighbors  ;  no  large  town  within  many 
miles.  The  people,  many  of  them,  were 
very  ignorant,  very  pragmatical,  and  self- 
conceited.  The  big  and  ugly  village 
thought  it  was  the  center  of  the  world  ; 
possibly,  that  it  was  the  whole  world. 
Its  population  formed  an  unfavorable  es- 
timate of  the  preaching  of  the  great 
orator.  It  was  generally  said  in  the  vil- 
lage that  "his  sermons  were  no'  very 
weel  conneckit,"  It  happens  that  the 
discourses  of  that  clergyman  are  re- 
markable for  their  logical  linkedness  of 
thought ;  for  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  their  skeleton,  no  less  than  for  the 
brilliance  and  range  of  their  illustra- 
tions. But  some  blockhead  said  (not 
having  any  thing  particular  to  say)  that 
they  were  "  no'  very  weel  conneckit." 
Other  blockheads  grasped  at  this.  It 
was  something  to  say ;  and  to  say  it 
seemed  to  imply  the  possession  of  some 
critical  acumen.  So  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  in  that  village,  reechoed  that 
statement  on  every  side.  The  statement 
was,  indeed,  absurd.  You  might  as  well 
have  said  that  the  sermons  were  distin- 
guished by  their  ignorant  impatience  of 
the  relaxation  of  taxation,  or  by  their 
want  of  mezzotinto.  But  peo])le  seized 
it,  and  repeated  it,  I  remember  going 
as  a  boy  to  that  locality ;  and  hearing 
several  persons,  all  densely  stui)id,  and 
most  of  them  very  conceited,  speak  of 
the  great  preacher.  They  all  criticised 
him  in  the  self-same  terms  :  "  His  ser- 
mons were  no'  very  weel  conneckit  !" 
But  there  is  no  opinion  expressed  with 
so  great  confidence  as  the  opinion  of 
the  man  who  is  incapable  of  forming 
any  opinion.  I  remember  an  old  gentle- 
man telling  me  how  he  went  to  hear  Dr. 
Chalmers.  "  I  could  not  understand  the 
man,"  said  he  ;  "  I  could  not  see  what  he 
was  driving  at."  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  old  gentleman  told  the  truth. 
Like  the  Squire  in  the  Vica?-  of  Wake/ield, 
Dr.  Chalmers  could  su})ply  argument,  but 
he  could  not  supply  intellect  to  compre- 
hend it. 

An  unfavorable  sough  may  be  got  up 
in  a  rural  district,  by  a  man  who  com- 
bines caution  with  malignity ;  and  all  in 
such  a  way  that  you  can  not  lay  hold 
of  the  malicious  but  cautious  man.  Let 
us  suppose  a  new  doctor  is  coming  to 
the  village.  You,  the  old  doctor,  may 
go  about  the  village  and  beg  the  peo- 
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pic  to  try  and  receive  Iiim  civilly ;  lie 
may  not  be  such  a  bad  man  after  all. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  nobody  sup- 
poses him  a  bad  man,  or  intends  to  re- 
ceive him  otherwise  than  civilly ;  but  a 
few  days  judiciously  spent  may  excite  a 
prejudice  which  it  will  take  some  time 
to  allay.  Some  one  speaks  to  you  in 
praise  of  an  acquaintance.  You  may  re- 
ply in  a  hesitating  manner  :   "  Yes  ;  he 

is  rather  a  nice  iellow  ;  but well,  I 

don't  want  to  say  any  thing  bad  of  any 
one."  In  this  way  you  have  not  com- 
mitted yourself ;  but  you  have  conveyed 
a  worse  impression  than  you  could  pro- 
bably have  conveyed  by  any  definite 
charge  you  could  have  made  against 
me  man.  Honest  and  manly  folk,  in- 
deed, may  possibly  call  you  a  sneak. 
What  do  you  care  ?  Some  muscular 
Christian  may  kick  you.  In  that  case 
you  will  have  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  it  unquestionably  serves  you 
right. 

Til  ere  is  something  worrying  and  vex- 
atious in  thinking  that  the  sough  of  the 
country  side,  which  in  Scotland  signifies 
the  general  opinion  of  the  neighborhood, 
is  running  against  yourself  and  your  pos- 
sessions; even  though  you  heartily  despise 
the  individuals  whose  separate  judgments 
go  to  make  up  that  sough.  For  you 
gradually  come  to  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  opinion  of  the  people 
among  whom  you  live,  even  though  that 
opinion  be  in  itself  worth  nothing.  There 
is  compensation,  however,  in  the  tact  that 
if  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  stupid  and 
incompetent  people  are  able  to  depress  a 
man,  the  favorable  opinions  of  stupid  and 
incompetent  people  are  able  to  elate  and 
encournge  even  a  very  clever  and  wise 
man.  Many  such  men  are  kept  up  to 
the  mark  at  which  they  do  good  and 
even  great  things,  by  rumors  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
Mrs.  (Jrundy.  There  is  probably  as 
much  happiness  communicated  to  a  hu- 
man being  by  the  favorable  estimate  of 
those  around  him — though  they  are  peo- 
ple of  no  great  standing,  and  not  very 
wise — as  if  they  were  the  wisest  and  no- 
blest of  the  land.  For,  by  degrees,  even 
the  wise  man  begins  to  fancy  that  these 
people  who  think  so  highly  of  him  are  not 
quite  ordinary  folk ;  they  are  more  capa- 
ble judges  of  humau  excellence  than  peo- 


ple in  their  station  in  life  usually  are. 
can  quite  understand  that  the  autho 
who  finds  his  book  praised  in  the  Litti 
Peddlington  Gazette,  or  the  Whistlehinki 
Banner  of  Freedom,  will  conclude  tha 
these  are  important  newspapers,  conduct 
ed  with  intelligence  much  surpassing  tha 
of  country  papers  in  general.  He  will  b 
quite  cheerful  for  a  whole  forenoon  afle 
reading  in  either  of  those  jouraals,  tha 
he  is  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  c 
the  age.  So  a  clergyman,  who  is  popuin 
in  his  own  parish,  will  quite  houestl 
come  to  think  that  its  population  is  re 
markable  for  its  intelligence  and  its  po^ 
er  of  appreciating  a  good  sermon.  C 
course,  as  has  been  said,  the  convers 
case  holds  good.  The  ill  opinion  of  thos 
around  you,  if  quite  universal,  is  depres* 
ing,  however  much  you  may  despise  tha 
opinion.  Not  only  is  that  unfavorabl 
estimate  always  around  you,  like  an  nr 
healthy  atmosphere,  but  you  gradnall; 
come  to  think  that  the  people  who  hold  i 
are  rather  wise  and  important  people.  1 
parson  going  from  a  large  and  intelligen 
parish  to  one  where  the  people  are  fc\ 
and  uncultivated,  knows  at  first  ver; 
nearly  wliat  is  the  mark  of  his  presen 
position  and  his  present  congregation 
lie  knows  that,  seriously,  the  opinioi 
which  his  parishioners  form  of  him  i 
neither  here  nor  there.  But  he  leami 
very  soon  that  comfort  and  disoomfor 
may  be  caused  by  judgments  which  an 
absolutely  valueless.  You  may  remem 
her  what  Philip  Van  Artcvelde  says  o 
that  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mos 
favorable  of  all  individual  estimates  a 
man  : 

"  Uow  little  flattering  is  a  woman's  love  I 
Worth  to  the  heart,  come  how  it  may, 

world ; 
Worth  to  men's  measures  of  their  omi  de 

suits, 
If   weighed    in  wisdom's   bslanoe,   merelj 

nothing !'' 

And  ixradually  you  go  farther  than  Van 
Artcvelde.  Probably  even  that  philo- 
sophic man,  as  he  found  day  by  day  nev 
indications  of  the  warm  affection  and  the 
hearty  admiration  of  the  woman  he  had 
in  his  mind  when  ho  said  such  words, 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  there  must 
be  something  unusual  about  him  to  elicit 
all  that  devotion ;  began  to  think  that 
her  opinion  >vas  sound  and  jost;  and 
that  she  must  be  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
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sagacity  who  arrived  at  a  judgment  so 
true.     You  will  do  all  that.     You  will  not 
only  be  pleased  by  the  favorable  estimate 
of  incompetent  judges:  you  will  come  to 
think    that    they    are    very    competent 
judges.     A  clergyman  who  at  one  time 
used  to  preach  to  a  great  crowd  of  culti- 
vated folk  in  London,  told  me  that  after 
lie   had  been   a  few  months  in  a  little 
country  parish,  he  felt  quite  pleased  when 
lie  found  the  mill-girls  of  a  manufacturing 
-town   four  miles    off,   walking   over  on 
Sundays  to  hear  him  preach ;  and   also 
that  he  began  to  think  these  mill-girls 
Arery  intelligent  people,  whose  apprecia- 
•tion  was  worth  having.     Your  "  nature 
is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in."     You 
stand  in  considerable  awe  of  things  amid 
nrhich  you  always  live.     And  the  truth 
is,  that  almost  every  thing,  when  you 
come  to  know  it  well,  is  bigger  than  the 
stranger  fancies  it.     It  is  because  things, 
when  you  come  to  know  them,  are  really 
so  good,  that  the  lues  JBoswelliana  i)re- 
vails  to  such  a  degree   in  biogra])hcrs ; 
that  each  parson  thinks  his  own  church  in 
some  one  respect  superior  to  the  general 
run  ;  and  that  the  rustics  of  each  parish 
think  their  own  the  finest  in  the  country. 
The  things  are  really  very  good  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  how  good,  relative- 
ly to   others.     When   a  wise   man  finds 
himself  second,  or  ninth,  or  nineteenth,  in 
competition   with    others,   whether    the 
competition  be  in  the  size  of  its  turnips, 
the  speed  of  his  horses,  the  beauty  of  liis 
pictures,  the  bitterness  of  his  reviews,  the 
amiability  of  his  children,  or  the  badness 
of  his  headaches,  (all  matters  of  which 
people  are  given  to  boast,)  the  wise  man 
will  not  necessarily  conclude  that  he  him- 
self or  his  belongings  are  less  good  or 
great  than  he  had  previously  supposed. 
The  right  conclusion  is  this :  that  other 
men  and  their  belongings  are  better  or 
bigger  than  he  had  fancied  them.     And 
though    the    favorable     appreciation    of 
judges,  barristers,  cabinet  ministers,  and 
the  like,  is  undoubtedly  worth  more  than 
that  of  facto ry.girls,  still  the  favorable 
apprecuitiou  of  the  factory-girls  may  be 
regarded  as  worth  a  good  deal,  by  one 
who  lives  exclusively  among  factory  girls. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  farther  consid- 
eration that  comes  in  to  give  weight  to 
the  unfavorable  judgment  of  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy.    A  wise  man,  knowing  how  human 
vanity  leads  people  to  over-estimate  their 
own  merits,  would,  if  he  found  that  every 
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body  thought  he  was  a  fool,  begin  to  fear 
that  he  was  one ;  and  also  to  fear  that 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  a 
fool  showed  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
dition ;  as  we  know  that  a  maniac  occa- 
sionally believes  that  he  is  the  only  t-ane 
person  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  that  can  hold  a  man  up  against 
the  depressing  effect  of  being  held  in 
little  esteem  by  those  around  him,  as  his 
family,  or  his  neighbors ;  but  the  fact  of 
his  being  held  in  good  estimation  by 
some  person  or  persons  elsewhere,  whom 
he  can  regard  as  wiser  and  worthier 
judges  of  him  than  those  around  him  are. 
1  have  known  a  great  preacher,  whose 
church  was  nearly  empty  on  Sundays.  It 
was  in  a  remote  rural  district.  But 
whenever  he  went  to  preach  in  any  large 
town,  the  church  in  which  he  preached 
was  crowded  to  excess.  So  he  could  set 
the  opinion  of  the  remote  Mrs,  Grundy 
against  that  of  the  near  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  the  unfavora- 
ble estimation  of  the  near  Mrs.  Grundy, 
he  could  retain  composure  and  confidence 
in  himself,  by  backing  up  his  estimate  of 
himself  with  that  of  the  distant  world. 
And  there  are  people  with  no  distant 
friends  to  lean  on,  who  yet,  in  a  remote 
situation,  find  the  support  and  sympathy 
they  want,  in  the  better  part  of  our  pe- 
riodical literature.  The  Times  coming 
daily  to  an  educated  man  in  a  very  rustic 
place,  is  a  great  blessing.  So  is  the 
Saturday  Htvlew  to  the  country  parson. 
So  are  the  Quarterly  Reviews  generally. 
He  will  find  much  in  them  with  which  he 
can  not  agree  ;  a  good  deal  which  is  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  him.  But  in  read- 
ing them,  he  breathes  a  different  atmos- 
phere from  that  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
many  of  his  daily  concerns  and  acquaint- 
ances. He  finds  in  them  something  to 
prevent  him  from  being  cowed  into  con- 
formity. He  finds  the  thoughts  of  culti- 
vated men,  holding  the  same  canons  of 
taste  with  himself;  and,  in  the  main, 
holding  nearly  the  same  great  points  of 
belief  on  more  important  things.  I  felt  it 
as  a  comfort,  after  lately  hearing  a  man 
say  that  a  certain  noble  cathedral  was  "  a 
great  ugly  jail  of  a  place,"  to  read  a  bril- 
liant article  in  praise  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. And  when  you  are  building  a  pret- 
ty Elizabethau  house,  with  all  its  grace- 
ful characteristics,  you  do  not  mmd  a 
bit  that  Mrs.  Grundy,  Mr.  Snarling,  and 
Miss  Limejuice  go  about  saying  that  it  is 
21 
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gimcrack,  barbaroas,  Popish,  inconve- 
nient, dark,  and  fit  only  for  monks  and 
nuns,  when  you  are  able  to  turn  to  many 
pages  on  which  competent  men  have  set 
out  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  that  de- 
lightful style,  and  shown  up  the  nonsense 
of  the  stupid  and  tasteless  folk  who  abuse 
it.  But  it*  you  stood  alone  in  the  world  in 
your  love  for  the  well-shown  gable  and 
the  pointed  arch,  it  may  be  feared  that, 
unless  you  had  the  determination  of  the 
martyr,  you  would  be  badgered  into  keep- 
ing your  opinions  to  yourself,  and  into 
conforming  your  practice  to  that  of  other 
people.  There  are  few  more  delightful 
things  to  any  one  who  has  long  lived 
among  those  with  whom  he  feels  no  sym- 
pathy, than  to  find  himself  among  people 
who  think  and  feel  as  he  does.  And  there 
is  more  than  pleasure  in  the  case  ;  there 
is  'something  in  this  that  will  strengthen 
and  vivify  his  tastes  and  beliefs  into  re- 
doubled energy. 

You  will  not  unfrequcntly  find  people 
who  loudly  profess  their  contempt  for  the 
world's  opinion,  who  are  really  living  in 
abject  terror  of  it.  A  coward,  you  know, 
often  assumes  a  bullying  manner.  And 
there  is  no  weaker  or  sillier  way  of  con- 
sidering Mrs.  Grundy,  than  to  be  ever  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  of  shocking 
her.  It  is  for  the  most  part  nervous  peo- 
ple, very  much  afraid  of  her,  who  do  this. 
We  all  know  persons  who  take  great  de- 
light in  trying  to  astonish  mankind  by  the 
awful  opinions  they  express,  and  by  con- 
duct flatly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  civilized 
society.  You  will  find  parsons  who  in 
their  sermons  like  to  frighten  people,  by 
sailing  as  near  unsound  doctrine  as  possi- 
ble ;  or  by  a  manner  very  devoid  of  that 
gravity  which  becomes  the  lime  and  place. 
!So  with  young  ladies  who  smoke  cigars, 
or  talk  in  a  fast  manner  to  gentlemen  on 
subjects  and  about  people  of  which  they 
ought  to  know  nothing.  So  with  the 
greater  part  of  all  eccentricity.  One  can 
bear  eccentricity,  however  great,  when  it 
is  genuine.  One  can  bear  the  man,  how- 
ever oddly  he  may  act,  who  acts  in  Mrs. 
Grundy's  presence  as  though  he  saw  her 
not;  and  who  bond  fide  does  not  see  her. 
But  it  is  a  very  wretched  and  contempti- 
ble thing,  to  witness  a  man  doing  very 
bold  things,  going  through  all  kinds  of 
eccentric  gyrations,  with  a  side-glance  all 
the  while  at  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  with  an 
ear  upon  the  stretch  to  remark  what  she 
is  going  to  say. 


There  are  men  who  are  right  in  care- 
fully observing  the  world's  opinion  ot 
them  and  their  doings :  whose  duty  it  is 
to  observe  these  things  carefully.  There 
are  men  who  know  for  certain  that  the 
world  has  an  opinion  of  them  :  an  opinion 
varying  from  day  to  day ;  and  an  opinion 
upon  whose  variations  very  tangible  re- 
sults depend.  Such  a  man  is  the  Prime 
Minister  in  this  country.  His  possession 
of  actual  power  and  of  profitable  place 
depends  just  upon  the  world's  opinion  of 
him :  an  opinion  which  ebbs  and  flows 
from  week  to  week :  which  is  indicated 
unmistakably  by  his  parliamentary  major- 
ity as  it  rises  and  sinks ;  and  which  is  af- 
fected by  a  host  of  circumstances  qnite 
away  from  the  Premier's  merits.  If  the 
Premier  is  desirous  to  retain  his  place,  I 
should  fancy  that,  till  he  gets  indurated 
to  it,  it  must  be  a  most  disagreeable  one. 
From  what  a  variety  of  quarters  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  must  be  borne  to  his  ears ; 
and  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  importance  to  attach  to  this 
or  that  specific  bellow!  Judging  from 
the  easy  way  in  which  the  present  head 
of  the  government  bears  his  functions,  one 
would  suppose  that  to  be  Prime  Minister 
must  be  like  being  stoker  of  an  American 
high-pressure  steamer.  At  first,  you  will 
be  momently  in  expectation  of  being 
blown  up  ;  but  by  and  by  you  will  come 
to  take  it  quite  coolly;  indeed,  with  a 
hardihood  rather  appalling  to  most  people 
to  see.  There  is  no  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  know  so  certainly  and  immedi- 
ately what  his  own  world  thinks  of  him, 
as  a  great  actor.  It  is  an  index  of  his 
popularity,  as  certain  as  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  is  of  the  temporatnre, 
how  the  theater  fills  at  which  he  performs. 
And  to  him,  popularity  is  more  than 
empty  praise.  It  is  substantial  pndding. 
The  bread  and  butter  of  his  wife  and  child- 
ren depend  upon  it.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  a 
man  eagerly  anxious  about  the  world's 
opinion.  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
and  degrading  sight,  than  a  clergyman 
who  sets  his  heart  upon  popularity  as  a 
preacher;  who  is  always  fishmg  for  com- 
pliments, and  using  clap-trap  arts  to  draw 
a  crowd  and  amaze  people.  You  come  to 
hear  of  preachers  who,  it  is  plain,  are 
prepared  to  go  any  length :  men  who 
would  preach  standing  on  their  liead  ra- 
ther than  fiiil  of  creating  a  sensation.  I 
thank  God  I  never  listened  to  saoh ;  but  I 
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have  read  in  print  addresses  described  ns 
having  been  given  in  buildings  professed- 
ly ua^  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
which   addresses,  in  their  title,  subject, 
and  entire  tone,  were  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  advertisements  and  exhibitions  of 
Bamum.    Their  vulgar  buifoonery  and 
disgusting  profanity  were  intended  as  a 
iMiit  to  the  lowest  and  worst  classes  in  tlie 
community.    You  may  have  known  per- 
sons, in  various  walks  of  life  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  world's  good  opinion, 
but  who  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.     It  did  not  make  them 
liappy  to  have  it,  but  it  would  have  made 
them  miserable  to  lose  it.    To  go  down  a 
peg  or  two  in  the  scale  of  fame  would 
nave  been  unendurable.     And  you  would 
find  them  occasionally  putting  out  feelers, 
to  try  whether  the  popular  gale  was  slack- 
ening.    Should  it  show  signs  of  slacken- 
ing, you  have  various  acquaintances  who 
will  be  careful  to  inform  you.     I  knew  a 
young  divine  who  preached  for  almost 
the  first  time  at  a  certain  country  church. 
A  few  days  after,  a  man  from  the  parish, 
a  vulgar  person,  and  almost  a  stranger, 
came  and  assured  him  that  his  sermon 
did  not  by  any  means  guv  sahtisfawkshun. 
I  have  known  a  person,  a  stupid  and  ig- 
norant blockhead,  who  devoted  himself 
to  going  about  and   retailing  to  every 
one  he  knew,  any  wretched  little  piece  of 
tattle  which  might  be  disagreeable  to  hear. 
I  don^t  believe  the  man  was  malignant. 
I  snppose  he  yielded  to  an  impulse  analo- 
gous to  that  which  makes  a  hen  cackle 
when  it  has  laid   an   egg.      Unhapj)ily, 
Rome  men  are  so  weak  that  though  they 
find   it  unpleasant  to  bo  informed   that 
the  world  is  pronouncing  opinion  against 
them,  they  yot  find  a  certain  fascination 
impelling  them  to  learn  Jill  particulars  as 
to  this  unfriendly  opinion.     And  so  the  ig- 
norant blockhead  found  many  attentive 
Auditors.     Doubtless  this  gratified  him. 
My  readers,  cut  such  a  man  short  at  once. 
Snub  him.     Shut  him  up.     As  you  would 
close  the  window  through  which  a  bitter 
north-east   wind    is   blowing    into    your 
chamber  on  a  winter  day,  so  shut  up  this 
wretched  gutter  that  conveys  to  you  the 
dregs  of  Mrs.  Grundy! 

As  you  go  on  through  life,  my  friend, 
you  will  discover  a  good  many  Cmoed 
People.  These  people  have  beei>  fairly 
beaten  by  their  fear  of  what  the  world 
will  say.  They  are  always  in  a  vague 
alarm.    They  are  afraid  of  saying  or  doing 


the  most  innocent  thing,  lest  in  some  way, 
they  can  not  say  how,  it  may  turn  to 
their  prejudice.  They  are  in  mortal  dread 
of  committing  themselves.  They  live  in 
some  general  confused  apprehension  of 
what  may  come  next.  They  are  always 
thinking  that  Mr.  A  bowed  rather  stiffly 
to  them,  and  wondering  what  it  can  mean; 
that  Mi*s.  B  looked  the  other  way  as  they 
passed,  and  no  doubt  intends  to  finally 
cut  their  acquaintance  ;  and  the  like.  All 
this  shades  off  into  developments  which 
pass  the  limit  of  sanity ;  as  believing  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  place  have 
combined  against  them,  and  that  the  hu- 
man race  at  large  is  resolved  to  thwart 
their  plans  and  crush  their  hopes.  I  do 
not  mention  these  things  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  sincerest  sympathy  is  due  to  such  as 
suffer  in  this  way.  No  doubt  all  this 
founds  upon  a  nervous,  anxious  nature ; 
but  it  has  been  greatly  fostered  by  lend- 
ing a  ready  ear  to  such  stupid,  if  not  ma- 
licious, tattlers  as  have  just  been  men- 
tioned.  There  is,  indeed,  much  of  natural 
temperament  here  ;  much  of  physical  con- 
stitution. There  are  boys  who  go  to 
school  each  morning,  trembling  with 
vague  apprehension,  they  can  not  say  of 
what.  Possibly  there  is  some  idea  that 
all  their  companions  may  league  against 
them.  There  is  not  much  of  the  magnani- 
mous about  boys ;  and  such  a  poor  little 
fellow  probably  leads  a  sad  enough  school 
life.  And  years  afterward,  when  he  is  a 
man  in  business,  you  may  find  him  going 
away  from  his  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
into  town  each  morning,  to  get  his  lettei-s 
and  attend  to  the  day's  transactions,  as 
Daniel  might  have  gone  into  the  den.  To 
many  human  beings  the  world  is  as  a 
great,  fierce  machine,  whirring  and  grind- 
ing inexorably  on  ;  and  their  great  desire 
is  to  keep  away  from  it.  And  possibly 
the  man  who  is  most  thoroughly  cowed 
by  the  world  is  not  the  man  who  lives  in 
an  even  and  equable  awe  of  it ;  but  rather 
he  who  now  and  then  rebels,  makes  a 
frantic,  foolish  fight  for  freedom,  gets 
terribly  mauled  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
world  on  some  stupid  issue,  and  then 
gives  up,  and  sinks  down  beaten  into  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  Probably  such 
a  man,  for  a  while  after  each  desperate 
rally,  is  the  most  cowed  of  cowed  men. 

There  arc  human  beings  of  this  tempe- 
rament, who  seem  to  ieel  as  though  any 
street  in  which  an  acquaintance  lives  were 
barricaded  against  their  passage.    They 
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Avill  tell  you  that  they  don't  like  to  pass 
Mr.  Smith's  house,  lest  he  should  see 
them.  Yon  listen  with  wonder,  and  pos- 
sibly you  reply  :  "Suppose  he  does,  what 
then  ?"  Of  course  they  can  not  answer 
your  question ;  they  can  not  fix  on  any 
specific  evil  result  which  would  follow  if 
Mr.  Smith  did  happen  to  see  them  ;  they 
have  simply  a  vague  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  that  event.  You  will  find  such 
people,  if  they  are  walkhig  along  the 
street,  and  see  any  one  they  know  coming 
in  their  direction,  instantly  get  out  of  the 
way  by  turning  down  some  side-lane.  I 
believe  that  in  the  hunting-field  the  cry 
of  Ware  wheat  warns  the  horseman  to 
keep  off  the  ground  sown  with  that  pre- 
cious grain,  lest  the  crop  sufier  damage. 
I  think  I  have  seen  human  beings,  the 
voice  of  whose  whole  nature,  as  they  ad- 
vanced through  creation,  appeared  to  be 
Ware  Friends  I  Their  wish  was  just  to 
keep  out  of  any  body's  way.  It  was  vain 
to  ask  what  harm  would  follow  even  if 
they  met  Mr.  Green  or  the  Miss  Browns. 
They  did  not  know  exactly  why  they 
were  afraid :  they  were  vaguely  cowed. 
Is  it  because  the  present  writer  feels 
within  himself  something  which  might  ul- 
timately land  him  in  that  wretched  con- 
dition of  moral  prostration,  that  he  is 
anxious  to  describe  it  accurately  and 
protest  against  it  bitterly?  You  find 
people  so  thoroughly  cowed,  that  they 
appear  to  be  always  apologizing  for  ven- 
turing to  be  in  this  world.  Tlioy  seem 
virtually  to  say  to  every  one  they  meet, 
but  especially  to  all  baronets,  lords,  and 
the  like  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
here."  You  will  find  them  saying  this 
even  to  wealthy  mercantile  men.  Not 
only  is  this  a  painful  and  degrading  point 
to  arrive  at;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  a  morally  wrong  one.  It  implies 
a  forgetfulness  of  Who  put  you  in  this 
world,  my  friend,  that  you  should  wish  to 
skulk  through  it  in  that  fashion.  Is  not 
this  the  right  thing  for  a  human  being  to 
feel — The  Creator  put  me  here,  in  my 
lowly  place  indeed ;  but  I  have  as  good  a 
nght  in  this  world,  in  my  own  place  in  it, 
as  the  queen  or  the  emperor.  My  title 
to  be  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest :  it  is  the  will  of 
my  Maker.  And  I  shall  follow  the  advice 
of  a  good  and  resolute  man  in  an  early  cen- 
tury, who  was  always  ready  to  give  honor 
to  whom  it  was  due,  but  who  would  not 
abnegate  his  rights  as  man,  for  mortal. 


I  intend  to  do  what  he  said  should  be 
done  by  "  every  man" — I  intend,  "where- 
in I  am  called,  therein  to  abide  with 
God." 

There  are  few  more  contemptible  ex- 
hibitions of  human  slavery  than  you  may 
find  in  cowed  people  who,  in  every  little 
thing  they  do,  are  guided  not  by  their 
notions  of  what  is  right,  but  by  their  be- 
lief as  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say, 
more  esi>ecially  the  Grundy  whose  in- 
come and  social  standing  somewhat  sur- 
pass their  own.  I  once  heard  a  parson, 
who  had  a  large  income,  say  that  he 
could  not  venture  to  put  his  man-servant 
into  livery,  because  the  gentry  in  his 
parish  would  not  like  it  I  I  suggested 
that  it  was  no  concern  of  the  gentry  how 
he  might  attire  his  servant;  that  the 
questions  to  be  considered  concerned 
only  himself,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be 
these : 

1.  Whether  he  could  afford  it ; 

2.  Whether  ho  would  like  it. 

And  that  for  myself,  if  I  could  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  in  my  parish  who 
would  venture  to  interfere  with  what  I 
thought  fit  to  do  in  the  matter.  Not  bat 
what  I  believe  thatvulgar  and  impertinent 
individuals  might  be  found  who  would 
not  like  to  see  my  friend  approximating 
too  closely  to  their  own  magnificence; 
but  if  there  be  a  thing  in  this  world  to  be 
decisively  and  instantly  snubbed,  it  assur- 
edly would  be  the  insolence  of  venturing 
to  express,  in  my  friend's  presenoe,  either 
liking  or  dislike  in  the  case.  I  have 
known  a  talking  busy-body,  a  relation  of 
Miss  Limejuice,  who  called  at  the  house 
of  a  family  lately  come  to  settle  in  a  re> 
mote  country  region,  to  infonu  them  that 
their  dhiing  so  late  as  they  did  was  re- 
garded as  presumptuous;  and  that  various 
neighboring  families  felt  aggrieved  that 
their  own  dinner-hour,  hitherto  esteemed 
the  mcst  advanced  in  fashion,  had  been 
transcended  by  the  new  comers.  It  may 
sufiice  to  say,  that  though  the  relation  of 
Miss  Limejuice  was  treated  with  entire 
civility,  she  never  ventured  in  that  house 
to  recur  to  that  topic  again.  It  is  curioas 
how  rapidly  it  comes  to  be  understood, 
whether  any  individual  possesses  that 
cowed  and  abject  nature  which  permits 
impertinent  interference  in  his  private 
concerns,  or  not.  The  most  meddlesome 
of  tattling  old  women  knows  when  rite 
may  venture  to  repeat  Mrs.  Grundy's 
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opinion,  and  when  she  had  better  not. 
And  all  this  without  the  least  noisy  de- 
monstration ;  all  this  with  very  little  re- 
ference to  the  absolute  social  position  of 
the  person  to  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  animal.  An 
eagle,  you  know,  is  a  smaller  animal  than 
a  goose ;  but  it  is  inexpedient  to  interfere 
with  the  former  bird.  If  you  have  any 
unpleasant  advice  to  offer,  stick  to  the 
goose,  my  friend  ! 

In  this  country,  when  a  man  gets  on  in 
life,  and  begins  to  evince  signs  of  wealth, 
the  only  hostile  feeling  he  is  likely  to  en- 
counter is  that  of  th(»  superior  class  into 
which  he  is  now  seeking  admission.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  those  who  have 
long  been  in  an  elevated  place  should 
feel  disquieted  when  they  find  some  one 
on  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  downward,  rising  up  to  their  own 
level,  or  even  transcending  it.  The  feel- 
ing, of  course,  is  an  unworthy  one ;  and 
worthy  people  struggle  with  it,  and  soon 
get  over  it.  A  still  more  disagreeable 
manifestation  is  one  which  I  am  told  is 
not  uncommon  in  democratic  countries. 
It  is  that  the  man  who  rises  is  pursued 
by  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  class  from 
which  he  rises;  and  that  the  people  of 
that  class  desire  to  keep  him  down  to  his 
original  level.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
the  United  States  men  who  have  reached 
great  fortune  are  afraid  to  take  the  use 
of  it,  lest  by  doing  so  they  should  draw 
upon  themselves  the  popular  enmity.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  rich  man  in  a  cer> 
tain  Atlantic  city  put  up  a  gilded  lamp 
over  his  front  door ;  and  that  in  a  few 
days  a  deputation  of  his  neighbors  waited 
upon  the  rich  man,  and  informed  him 
that  the  gilded  lamp  would  not  do ;  that 
it  was  esteemed  as  "  too  aristocratic;"  and 
that  if  he  did  not  wish  his  windows  smash- 
ed, he  had  better  have  taken  it  away.  In 
this  country  the  rich  man  would  have 
shown  the  deputation  the  door ;  if,  indeed, 
one  can  imagine  the  deputation  even  com- 
ing to  him.  But  in  that  country  of  unli- 
mited freedom,  where  the  people  are  free 
to  force  other  people  to  do  what  they  like, 
and  what  the  other  people  don't  like,  a 
different  course  was  advisable.  The  rich 
man  humbly  bowed  to  the  expressed  judg- 
ment of  Mrs.  Grundy;  and  he  removed 
the  gilded  lamp.  As  the  old  Scotch  poet 
said :  "Ah  I  freedom  is  a  nobill  thincf !" 
The  misfortune  is,  that  in  a  perfectly  free 
country,  it  seems  essential  that  the  culti- 


vated minority  should  be  the  most  cowed 
people — that  is,  the  most  abject  slaves — 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  attitude  which  men  assume 
toward  the  world's  opinion,  the  most  re- 
markable change  sometimes  passes  over 
them.  We  all  know  that  human  beings 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  go  through 
many  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling  as  to 
most  mattera;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
single  matter  in  which  they  may  exhibit 
extremes  so  far  apart  as  in  the  matter  of 
confidence  and  cowedness.  You  will  find 
men  who  as  schoolboys  were  remarkable 
for  their  forwardness :  who  were  always 
ready  to  start  up  and  roar  out  an  answer 
in  their  class ;  and  who  even  at  college 
were  pushing  and  confident,  and  quite 
willing  to  take  a  lead  among  their  fellow- 
students  ;  but  who  ten  years  after  leaving 
the  university,  have  shrunk  into  very 
modest  and  retiring  and  timid  men.  I 
have  known  several  cases  in  which  this 
was  so ;  always  in  the  case  of  men  who 
had  carried  off  very  high  honors.  Doubt- 
less this  loss  of  confidence  is  in  some  mea- 
sure the  result  of  growing  experience, 
and  of  the  lowlier  estimate  of  one's  own 
powers  which  that  seldom  fails  to  bring 
to  men  of  sense ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
in  no  small  measure  the  result  of  a  ner- 
vous system  early  over-driven,  and  of  a 
mental  constitution  from  which  the  elas* 
ticity  has  been  taken  by  too  hard  work, 
gone  through  too  soon.  You  know  that 
if  you  put  a  horse  in  harness  at  three 
years  old,  he  will,  if  he  be  a  good  horse, 
do  his  work  splendidly  ;  but  he  will  not 
do  it  long.  At  six  years  old,  he  will  be 
a  spiritless,  broken-down  creature.  You 
took  it  out  of  him  too  soon.  He  is  used 
up.  And  the  cleverest  young  men  at  the 
universities  are  often  like  the  horse  set  to 
hard  work  at  three.  By  the  time  they 
are  two-and-twenty,  you  have  sometimes 
taken  out  of  them  the  best  that  will  ever 
come.  They  will  probably  die  about 
middle-age ;  and  till  that  time  they  will 
go  heavily  through  life,  with  little  of  the 
cheerful  spring.  They  will  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  They  can  not  answer  the  spur. 
They  are  prematurely  old  :  weary,  jaded, 
cowed.  Oh !  that  the  vile  system  of  mid- 
night toil  at  the  universities,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  finally  abolished  I 
It  directly  encourages  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  race  to  mortgage  their 
best  energies  and  their  future  years,  to 
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sustain  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
present.  It  would  be  an  invaluable 
blessing  if  it  were  made  a  law,  inexora- 
ble as  those  of  the  Medes,  that  no  honors 
bhoiild  ever  be  given  to  any  student  who 
was  not  in  bed  by  eleven  o'clock  at 
latest. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  any  person,  old 
or  young,  goes  through  his  work  in  a 
cowed  spirit.  I  do  not  mean,  goes 
through  his  work  in  a  jaded,  heartless 
way  merely,  but  goes  through  his  work 
in  the  bare  hope  of  escaping  blame.  A 
great  part  of  all  that  is  done  in  this  world 
is  done  in  this  way.  Many  children, 
many  servants,  many  clerks,  and  even 
several  parsons,  go  through  their  daily 
round  thus.  I  need  not  say  how  poorly 
that  work  will^  usually  be  done  which  the 
man  wishes  jn^  to  get  through  without 
any  great  reprobation;  but  think  how 
uuhappily  it  will  be  done,  and  what  a 
miserable  training  of  mind  and  heart  it 
is !  It  seems  to  me  that  few  people  do 
their  work  heartily,  and  really  as  well  as 
they  can.  And  people  whose  desire  is 
merely  to  get  through  somehow,  seem  to 
stand  to  their  work  as  at  a  level  below  it. 
The  man  who  honestly  does  his  best, 
works  from  above ;  his  task  is  below 
him ;  he  is  master  of  it,  however  hard  it 
may  be.  The  man  who  hopes  no  more 
than  to  escape  censure,  and  who  accord- 
ingly aims  at  nothing  more,  seems  to 
wi)rk  from  below ;  his  task  is  above  him ; 
he  is  cowed  by  it.  Let  us  resolve  that 
we  shall  always  give  praise  when  we  can. 
You  will  find  many  people  who  are  al- 
ways willing  to  find  mult  with  their  ser- 
vants, if  their  servants  do  any  thing 
wrong,  but  who  never  say  an  approving 
word  when  their  servants  do  right.  You 
will  find  many  people  who  do  the  like  as 
to  their  children.  And  only  too  often 
that  wretched  management  breaks  the 
spring  of  the  youthful  spirit.  Yes,  many 
little  children  are  cowed ;  and  the  result 
is  cither  a  permanent  dull  quiescence, 
never  to  bo  got  over,  or  a  fierce  reaction 
against  the  accursed  tyranny  that  embit- 
tered early  years — a  reaction  which  may 
hometimes  cast  off  entirely  the  bonds  of 
natural  affection,  and  even  of  moral  re- 
straint. How  it  encourages  and  cheers 
the  cowed  little  fellow,  growing  up  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked, 
and  never  can  do  any  thing  to  please  any 
one,  to  trv  reward  as  a  change  from  con- 
stant punishment  and  bullying  I    I  have 


seen  the  good  effect  upon  such  a  one  of 
the  kind  approving  word.  How  much 
more  cheerfully  the  work  will  be  done  ; 
how  much  better  it  will  be  done ;  and 
how  much  happier  a  man  he  will  be  that 
does  it !  A  poor  fellow  who  never  ex- 
pects that  he  can  please,  and  who  barely 
hopes  that  he  may  pass  without  censure 
and  abuse,  will  do  his  task  very  heartless- 
ly. Let  us  praise  warmly  and  heartily 
wherever  praise  is  deserved.  And  if  we 
weigh  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  hearty  praise  is  deserved 
in  tliis  world  on  every  day  that  shines 
upon  it. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying,  that  many 
woi'tliy  people  go  through  their  religious 
duties  in  a  thoroughly  cowed  spirit? 
They  want  just  to  escape  God's  wrath — 
not  to  gain  his  kind  favor.  The  great 
spring  of  conduct  within  them  is  not  love, 
but  abject  teiTor.  Truly  a  mistaken  ser* 
vice !  You  have  heard  of  the  devil-wor- 
shipera  in  India ;  do  you  know  why  they 
worship  the  devil  ?  Because  they  think 
him  a  very  powerful  being,  who  can  do 
them  a  mischief  if  they  don't.  Does  not 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  rendered  in 
that  cowed  spirit,  partake  of  the  essential 
nature  of  devil-worship  ?  Let  us  not  love 
and  serve  our  Maker,  my  reader,  because 
we  are  in  fear  that  he  will  torment  us  i  f 
we  do  not.  Let  us  humbly  love  and 
serve  him  because  he  is  so  good,  so  kind 
to  you  and  me,  because  he  loved  us  first, 
and  because  we  can  see  him  and  his  glory 
in  the  kindest  face  this  world  eyer  saw  ! 
I  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  afraid 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  have  gone  in  a  cowed  spirit  to  him. 
And  in  him  we  have  the  only  manifesta- 
tion that  is  level  to  our  understanding, 
of  the  Invisible  God.  I  think  we  could 
have  gone  to  him  confidingly  as  a  little 
child  to  a  kind  mother.  I  think  wo  should 
have  feared  no  repulse,  no  impatience,  as 
we  told  to  him  the  story  of  all  our  sins 
and  wants  and  cares.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  even  yet,  the  kindly,  son^owful 
features,  which  little  children  loved,  and 
which  drew  those  unsophisticated  beings 
to  gather  round  him  without  a  fear.  Let 
there  be  deep  humility,  but  nothing  of 
that  unworthy  terror.  You  remember 
what  vc  know  on  the  best  of  all  authori- 
ty is  the  first  and  great  thing  we  are  to 
do.  It  is  not  to  cultivate  a  cowed  spirit. 
It  is  to  LOVE  our  Maker  with  heart  and 
soul  and  mind.  A.  E.  H.  B* 
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ARE      THE      PLANETS      INIIABITEDt 


Abb  the  planets  inhabited  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
human  mind,  and  for  a  solution  of  which 
we  as  naturally  look  to  the  science  of  As- 
tronomy. But  when  the  immense  dis- 
tance  which  separates  us  even  from  the 
nearest  of  the  planets  is  remembered,  it 
can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
telescope  affords  no  direct  evidence  on 
the  question,  whether  the  planets,  like  the 
earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet,  though 
it  gives  no  direct  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
modern  astronomy  has  collected  together 
a  mass  of  facts,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tions and  motions,  the  physical  character 
and  conditions,  and  the  parts  played  in 
the  solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of 
which  that  system  is  composed,  which 
forms  a  vast  body  of  analogy,  leading  the 
intelligent  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  universe  the  same  functions, 
and  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for 
the  same  moral  purposes,  and  with  the 
same  destinies,  as  the  earth.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  find  that  these  orbs,  like  our 
own,  roll  in  regulated  periods  round  the 
sun ;  that  they  have  nights  and  days,  and 
successions  of  seasons;  that  they  are 
provided  with  atmospheres,  supporting 
clouds,  and  agitated  by  winds ;  and  that 
thus,  also,  their  climates  and  seasons  arc 
modified  by  evaporation,  and  that  show- 
ers refresh  their  surfaces.  For  we  know 
that  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds  is 
made  manifest  there  water  must  exist; 
there  evaporation  must  go  on ;  there  elec- 
tricity, with  its  train  of  phenonema,  must 
reign ;  there  rains  must  fall,  there  hail 
and  snow  must  descend.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  dense  atmosphere  and  thick  clouds 
with  which  Venus  and  Mercury  are  con- 
stantly enveloped,  the  telescope  has  ex- 
hibited to  us  great  irregularities  on  their 
surfaces,  and  thus  proved  the  existence  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  But  it  is  upon 
the  planet  Mars,  which  approaches  near- 
est to  the  earth,  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.     Under  favorable  cir- 


cumstances its  disk  is  seen  to  be  mapped 
out  by  a  varied  outline,  some  portions 
being  less  reflective  of  light  than  others, 
just  as  water  would  be  less  reflective  than 
land.  Baer  and  Maedler,  two  Prussian 
astronomers,  have  devoted  many  years' 
labor  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the 
result  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a  map  of 
the  geography  of  that  planet,  almost  as 
exact  and  well  defined  as  that  which  we 
possess  of  our  own ;  in  fact,  the  geogra- 
phical outlines  of  land  and  water  have 
been  made  apparent  upon  it.  But  a  still 
more  extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to 
this  planet  remains  to  be  considered. 
Among  the  shaded  markings  which  have 
been  noted  by  the  telescope  upon  its  disk, 
a  remarkable  region  of  brilliant  white 
light,  standing  out  in  boldest  relief,  has 
been  observed  surrounding  the  visible 
pole.  This  highly  illuminated  spot  is  to 
be  seen  most  plainly  when  it  emerges 
from  the  long  night  of  the  winter  season  ; 
but  when  it  has  passed  slowly  beneath  the 
heat  of  the  solar  beams,  it  is  found  to 
have  gradually  contracted  its  dimensions  ; 
and  at  last,  before  it  has  plunged  into 
light  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  entire- 
ly disappeared.  But  the  opposite  pole, 
then  coming  into  similar  relations,  is  found 
to  be  furnished  with  a  like  luminous  spot, 
which,  in  its  turn,  dissolves  as  it  becomes 
heated  by  the  summer  sun.  Now  these 
facts  prove  to  us,  incontestably,  that  the 
very  geographical  regions  of  Mars  are 
facsimiles  of  our  own.  In  its  long  polar 
winters  the  snows  accumulate  in  the  des- 
olation of  its  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  until  they  become  visible  to  us 
in  consequence  of  their  reflective  proper- 
ties ;  and  these  are  slowly  melted  as  the 
sun's  rays  gather  power  in  the  advancing 
season,  until  they  cease  to  be  appreciable 
to  terrestrial  eyes.  This  fact  is  a  most 
striking  one  in  reference  to  the  present 
question.  For,  to  quote  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  authora  before  us  — 

"  If  the  moon  has  proved  to  us,  incontrovert- 
ibly,  that  one  of  the  celestial  lumiDaries  is  a 
solid  sphere,  carved  into  elevations  and  depres- 
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Hons  analogous  to  those  r&miliar  to  us  na  the 
mDuntains  and  valleys  of  the  tcrreslTial  sur' 
faces,  Jfars  teaches  us  as  emphatically  that  an- 
other among  them  is  a  world  fitted  with  its 
rains,  and  snows,  and  clouds,  and  seasons,  to 
the  purposes  and  wants  of  organic  life,  which 
is  intimately  dependent  upon  such  adaptations 
for  its  being." 

Tho  comparative  proximity  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  Moon,  has  necessarily  render- 
ed it  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  it  has,  pei-liaps,  in  a.  greater  degree 
than  the  other  celestial  orbs,  been  snb- 
jected  to  the  scrutinizing  observations  of 
the  telescope.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  great  instrument  of  Lord  Itosse,  that 
nobleman  has  frequently  observed  it,  and 
its  appearance,  as  seen  by  the  great  tel- 
escope, is  thug  described  by  Dr.  Suorcsby : 

"  It  appeared  lilte  a  globe  of  molten  silTer, 
and  every  object  of  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
yards  was  quite  visible.  Ediflccs,  therefiire,  of 
the  size  of  York  Uinster,  or  even  of  the  ruins 
of  Whitby  Abbey,  might  be  easily  perceived  if 
they  had  existed.  But  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  any  thia|  of  that  nature ;  neither  was 
there  any  indication  of  the  exist^ce  of  water, 
or  of  an  atmosphere.  There  was  a  vast  num- 
ber of  extinct  volcanoes,  several  miles  in 
breadth  ;  through  one  of  them  there  was  a 
line,  in  continuance  of  one  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  milea  in  length,  which  ran  in  it  straight 
direction  like  a  railway.  The  general  appear- 
ance, however,  was  like  one  vast  ruin  of  nature; 
and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock,  driven  out  of 
the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  be  laid  at  various 
distances." 

Wo  have  hero  a  strong,  nay,  a  com- 
plete confirmation  of  the  most  interest- 
ing recent  discoveries  of  the  continental 
Ehilosophers,  Maedler  of  Dorpat,  and 
iaer  of  Berlin,  The  result  of  their  curi- 
oas  and  elaborate  observations  has  been 
a  map  of  what  may  now,  without  a  fig- 
ure, be  called  the  geography  of  the  moon, 
in  whi(;h  tho  surface  of  that  satellite  has  , 
been  laid  out  with  as  much  accuracy  as  ' 
that  of  our  own  globe.  Of  this  map,  a 
aingnlar  triumph  of  human  ingenuity.  Dr. 
Nichol  has  given  a  reduced  copy,  besides  a  I 
number  of  plates,  rq)re8entiiig  on  a  larger  , 
scale  special  parts  of  the  sui-face.  The 
general  character  of  the  moon  is  highly 
irregular,  marked  by  huge  mountains  and 
pits,  the  bight  and  depth  of  which  iiave 
been  accurately  measured.  About  a  third 
part  only  of  the  suiface  presented  to  us  is 
corapai-atively  regular,  this  regular  portion 
beinc  pliuos,  and  not  seas,  as  was  former- 
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ly  imagined.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
waier ;  and  although  astronomers  are  di- 
vided in  opinion  about  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  moon  is  not,  in  its  present  state,  adapt- 
I  ed  for  tho  abode  of  organized  beings. 
I  With  regard  to  the  mountains,  a  great 
number  of  them  are  isolated  peakn,  sucb 
I  as  Teneriffe;  mountain  ranges,  of  which 
<  some  reach  a  great  elevation,  arc  also 
I  present  in  the  moon,  though  not  a  chief 
'  feature  in  its  surface.  At  least  three 
filths  of  its  surface  arc  studded  with  cav- 
;  erns,  penetrating  its  body,  and  generally 
I  engirt  at  the  top  by  a  great  wall  of  rock, 
which  is  seiTated  and  often  crowned  by 
I  lofty  peaks.  These  caverns  or  craters,  as 
j  they  are  called,  vary  in  diameter  from 
;  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  smallest  visible 
I  space.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  that  as 
'  they  diminish  in  sizetliey  increase  in  num- 
ber. In  order  that  the  general  reader 
I  may  obtain  some  notion  of  these  vast 
I  craters,  we  will  accompany  Dr.  Nichol  in 
I  his  ideal  visit  to  one  of  them — a  crater  to 
which  the  name  of  Tyoho  has  been  given: 

"  Wandering  through  a  district  periiaps  the 
most  chaotic  in  Ihe  moon,  where  ranges,  peaks, 
;  round  mountains  with  flat  tops  are  in  term  in$;Iea 
I  in  apparently  ineztricabla  confusion,  where 
there  is  no  plain  larger  than  a  common  Held, 
that,  too,  rent  by  fissures,  and  strewn  with 
blocks  that  have  fallen  from  the  overhanging 
prccipices^wo  descry  in  the  horiion  what  seems 
an  immense  ridge  stretching  &ither  than  the 
eye  can  carrj  us,  and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays 
with  dazzling  lustre.  On  approaching  this  wall, 
through  a  country  still  as  loilsome,  it  appears 
not  so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping, 
which,  however  rough,  is  yet  practicable  to  the 
strong  of  head  and  firm  in  knee.  Ascend,  then, 
O  traveler  I  averting  your  eyes  from  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and,  having  gained  the  summit  ex- 
amine the  landscape  beyond.  Landscape!  It 
is  a  type  for  the  most  horrible  dream — a  thing 
to  be  thought  of  only  with  a  shudder.  Wa  are 
on  the  top  of  a  circular  precipice,  which  seems 
to  have  inclosed  a  space  fifty-fire  miles  in 
diameter  from  all  the  living  world  forever  and 
ever  I  Below,  where  the  wall  casts  its  shadow, 
it  is  black  as  Orcus — no  eye  can  panetrste  its 
utter  gloom  ■  but  where  daylight  has  tonched 
the  base  of  tne  chasm,  its  character  is  disclosed. 
Giddy  it  must  be  to  sland  on  the  summit  of 
Hont  Blanc,  or  the  Jungfrau,  or  Teneriffe ;  bat 
suppose  Jacques  Bnlmat,  when  he  sat  the  first 
foot  on  that  loiliest  Alpine  peak,  had  finind  on 
the  other  side,  not  the  natural  moantain  hs 
ascended,  but  one  unbroken  precipice,  thirteon 
thousand  feet  deep,  below  which  a  few 
disturbed  the  uniformity;  and  at  1 
mites  distance  from  its  base,  a  cbasM  d 
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from  where  he  looked,  by  two  thousand  feet, 
than  Ifont  Blanc  is  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea !  would  even  the  stout  Swiss  have 
brought  home  his  senses  ?  or,  rather,  would  he 
liftTO  returned  at  all,  and  not  lain  there  to  this 
lioar,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thousand  rattle- 
snakes? But  onward,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mysterious  place!  No  foot  of  man  can 
"take  us  there,  so  that  we  must  borrow  a  wing 
from  the  condor.  Off  then,  down,  down,  and 
mrrive  I  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  place !  There 
aure  mountains  in  it,  especially  a  central  one, 
four  thousand  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  con- 
centric ridges  of  nearly  the  same  bight,  encir- 
cling the  chasm  ;  but  the  eye  can  rest  on  noth- 
ing, except  that  impassable  wall,  without  breach 
—only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  top — tower- 
ing seventeen  thousand  feet  aloR  on  every  side, 
at  the  short  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
baffling  our  escape  into  the  larger  world.  Noth- 
ing here  but  the  scorching  sun  and  burning 
sky;  no  rain  ever  refreshes  it,  no  cloud  ever 
shelters  it ;  only  benign  Night,  with  its  stars, 
and  the  mild  face  of  the  Earth.  But  we  tarry 
no  longer,  so  off  again,  and  rest  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  of  that  highest  pinnacle.  Look 
around  now,  and  away  from  Tycho.  What  a 
scene!  Those  round  hills  with  fiat  tops  are 
craters,  and  the  whole  visible  surface  is  studded 
with  them — all  of  less  diameter  than  Tycho, 
but  probably  as  deep.  Look  yet  farther !  What 
are  those  dazzling  beams,  like  liquid  silver, 
passing  in  countless  multitudes  away  from  us 
along  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  ?  Favor- 
ites they  are  of  the  sun  ;  for  he  illumines  them 
more  than  all  else  besides,  and  assimilates  them 
to  his  own  burning  glory.  And  see !  they  go 
on  every  side  from  Tycho.  In  his  very  center, 
orersprcading  the  very  chasm  we  have  left, 
there  is,  now  that  the  sun  has  further  ascended, 
9L  plain  of  brilliant  light ;  and  outside  the  wall. 


at  this  place  at  least,  a  large  space  of  similar 
splendor  from  which  these  rays  depart.  What 
they  are  we  know  not ;  but  they  spread  over  at 
least  one  third  of  the  moon*s  whole  surface. 
And  so  this  chasm,  which,  in  first  rashness, 
we  termed  a  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indissolu- 
bly  to  that  orb,  on  which,  when  the  heart  is 
pained,  one  longs  to  look  and  be  consoled,  and 
through  her  to  the  beneficent  universe,  even  by 
those  silver  though  mystic  cords!" — Contem- 
plations on  the  Solar  System, 

The  phenomenon  of  these  rays  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  indicate  a  protrusion 
from  below,  through  rents  or  cracks  in 
the  moon's  crust,  extending  over  a  vast 
portion  of  its  surface,  and  produced  by 
the  convulsion  which  formed  that  stupen- 
dous chasm.  The  formation  of  the  rays 
and  the  crater  was  therefore  the  same ; 
and  the  crater  is  the  mere  mouth  or  j)oint 
of  escape  of  some  tremendous  internal  and 
eccentric  force.  And  thus,  at  an  early  nge 
in  the  history  of  the  present  crust  of  the 
moon,  at  least  five  thousand  cubic  miles 
of  rock  were  displaced,  and  the  solid  sur- 
face in  all  directions  rent,  in  one  case, 
through  the  length  of  seventeen  hundred 
miles,  by  some  terrific  convulsion.  But 
our  space  prevents  our  dwelling  longer  on 
this  interesting  topic.  Dr.  Nichol's  work 
above  quoted  contains  the  most  ample  de- 
tails of  the  discoveries  relative  to  our  sat- 
ellite— discoveries  so  amply  verified  by 
the  great  liosso  telescope;  and  we  cor- 
dially recommend  it,  both  on  account  of 
its  accuracy  and  elegance,  to  the  notice 
of  all  our  readers. 


From    Fraitr'i    Magftslne. 
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As  recently  as  in  the  month  of  April 
last,  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  these 
pages,  that  '^  the  Donati  had  spoiled 
us,"  for  other  comets,  "  for  many  a  year 
to  come."  Little  could  it  have  been 
then  anticipated  by  ourselves,  or  our 
readers,  that  thirteen  weeks  would  prove 
the  groundlessness  of  that  conjecture. 
Not,  iadeed,  that  we  can  admit  that  our 


old  friend  of  1858  is  altogether  beaten 
out  of  the  field.  The  fact  is  much  other- 
wise. There  was  no  comparison  between 
the  condensed  profusion  of  his  beautiful 
white  plume,  as  it  stood  right  up,  night 
after  night,  in  the  dark  autumnal  sky, 
and  the  tliin  and  scattered  streams  of 
our  late  visitant.  But  what  the  latter 
could  not  claim  on  the  score  of  intrinsic 
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merit  was  fully  compensated  to  him  by 
bis  very  favorable  circumstances.  Far 
smaller  in  bulk  than  the  Donati,  he  came 
right  up  over  the  sun  with  a  more  vivid 
and  fiery  blaze  ;  his  very  aspect  seemed 
to  show  his  threatening  nearness,  and 
the  comparatively  feeble  diffusion  of  his 
tresses  might  have  told  us  —  but  that 
none  of  us  knew  at  the  moment  how  to 
interpret  their  language — that  they  were 
closely  impending  over  our  heads,  if  not 
actually  enfolding  us  in  their  mazes,  and 
penetrating  the  very  air  we  were  breath- 
ing. It  seems  now  an  established  fact, 
that  we  have  either  traversed  bodily  the 
line  of  that  glorious  comet's  train,  or  at 
least  have  been  in  such  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  its  sweep,  that  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  the  whole  of  its  materials  ' 
should  have  traveled  past  us.  It  was 
a  wonderful  conjuncture.  Such  events 
may  have  frequently  taken  place  in  prc- 
aslronomical  ages,  but  no  record  of  them, 
worthy  of  the  name,  remains  ;  and  we 
have  been  told,  upon  good  authority, 
that  the  tails  of  comets  were,  in  1819, 
1823,  and  1826,  directed  toward  the  earth; 
but  they,  again,  were  too  short  to  have 
reached  us  :  while,  on  the  late  occasion, 
the  length  of  the  streams,  as  they  were 
lifted  off  our  atmosphere,  showed  plain- 
ly that  they  had  passed  by  us,  and  far 
beyond  us,  away  into  illimitable  space. 
And  now  the  event  has  actually  happen- 
ed which  was  alluded  to  in  our  former 
dissertation  as  at  any  rate  possible — that 
near  appulsc  which,  it  was  supposed, 
might  afford  an  unequivocal  solution  of! 
the  question  of  cometary  influence  ;  and  | 
here  we  are,  proceeding  as  steadily  and  ; 
quietly  as  ever  in  our  orbit,  and  as  far  I 
as  ever — at  least  as  regards  any  ])ositive  | 
evidence  —  from  any  kind  of  additional 
information.  The  comet  has  come  and 
gone,  never  to  be  again  beheld  by  any 
one  now  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
more  about  it  than  before.  It  is  not 
only  a  present,  but  a  prospective  disap- 
pointment. Generations  may  pass  away, 
as  they  have  passed,  without  the  record 
of  an  equally  close  approach  ;  and  unless 
some  new  means  of  research  should  un- 
expectedly bo  offered  to  us,  or  some 
known  mode  of  investigation  may  be 
found  capable  of  a  new  application,  it 
seems  probable  that,  whatever  may  bo 
the  case  with  our  posterity,  wc,  at  least, 
have  reached  the  limit  of  our  discoveries 


in  this  direction.  Since,  then,  we  can 
look  so  little  forward,  it  appears  a  good 
opportunity  for  looking  bacK  and  review- 
ing the  actual  amount  of  our  knowledge  ; 
or  rather,  selecting  a  few  outlying  points 
of  interest  for  discussion  ;  for  the  whole 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  spreads  itself 
out  to  a  magnitude  that  perhaps  might 
be  little  anticipated  ;  and  had  we  the 
ability  to  lead  the  way,  we  doubt  whether 
our  readers  could  in  fairness  be  expected 
to  persevere  in  following  us  through  such 
an  exploration. 

For  example,  what  may  be  called  the 
literature  of  comets  has  alone  attained  a 
disheartening  magnitude.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  monographs  of  celebrat- 
ed comets  which  marked  the  awakening 
of  astronomy,  or  treatises  such  as  those 
of  Kepler  and  Hevel,  which  gave  a  more 
general  view  of  the  subject,  all  of  which 
materials  are  valuable,  even  now,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fidelity  or  sagacity  of 
their  authors — we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  Socinian 
minister  Stanislaus  Lubienietzki,  whose 
troubled  and  miserable  life,  together  with 
those  of  two  of  his  daughters,  was  cut 
short  by  poison  in  1675,  to  see  how 
much  might  bo  said,  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  comparatively  to  how  little 
purpose.  Or,  if  we  would  form  an  idea 
of  the  field  over  which  cometary  infor- 
mation is  sown  broadcast,  wo  shall  find 
that  the  indefatigable  and  trusty  Pingr6, 
in  order  to  form  as  complete  a  cata- 
logue as  possible,  consulted  upward  of 
six  hundred  authorities — the  greater  part, 
of  course,  annalists  of  former  days.  At 
least  sixty-five  treatises  must  have  been 
published  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
comet  of  1680  alone,  since  that  amount  is 
already  collected  in  the  noble  astronomi- 
cal library  of  the  Czar's  observatory  at 
Poulkowa,  near  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  works  on 
the  subject  of  comets  not  long  ago  to  be 
found  there,  must  in  these  days  be  a  con- 
tinually increasing  quantity. 

Or,  again,  it  would  be  no  trifling  matter 
to  trace  all  the  absurd  superstitions  which 
have  been  connected  with  these  pheno- 
mena from  the  earliest  ages.  How  they 
origin.qlly  came  to  be  aspersed  as  ominous 
of  evil,  or  why  that  impression  should 
have  been  so  widely  and  so  long  enter- 
tained, it  might  be  diflSoult  to  say.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
comets  in  Holy  Soriptore,  though  the 
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imagery  of  prophetic  inspiration  seems 
well  calcnlated  for  their  introduction  ; 
possibiy  the  object  of  that  silence  might 
be  to  discourage  the  dread  of  portents 
Trhich  would  naturally  attend  upon  liea- 
theii  idolatries  : 

** Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen ; 
And  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven ; 
For  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  thcro/'"' 

■ 

Among  the  Greeks  such  apprehensions 
were  general.  Yet  Aristotle,  in  assigning 
a  physical  cause  for  the  effects  of  comets 
on  our  atmosphere,  seems  not  to  have 
shared  the  popular  opinion  as  to  their 
political  sigmfication  ;  an  instance  of  mod- 
eration or  caution  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  one  of  those  coincidences 
took  place  in  his  youth  which  in  every 
age  have  alarmed  the  ignorant,  and  some- 
times staggered  the  better  informed.  In 
the  year  378  (or  371)  B.C.,  a  tremendous 
comet  which  was  called  the  "Beam"  (or 
rafter)  and  the  "  Way,"  from  its  aspect, 
and  whose  tail  resembled  a  long  avenue 
of  trees,  preceded  or  attended  a  fearful 
earthquake,  which  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Helice  and  Bura  in  the  gulf  since  named 
from  Lepanto,  and  seemed  to  herald  to 
the  Spartans  their  bloody  overthrow  on 
the  field  of  Louctra,  and  the  departure 
of  a  supremacy  of  five  hundred  years. 
The  Romans,  as  m'ght  have  been  expect- 
ed, inherited  the  prejudice,  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  by  a  whole  string  of 
quotations,  but  wo  will  only  cite  those 
hne  lines  of  Lucan  : 

*'  Ignota  obscurso  viderunt  sidera  noctcs, 
Ardentemque  polum  flamrais,  cooloque  volantes 
Obliquas  per  inane  faces,  crinemque  timcndi 
Sideris,  etterris  mutuntem  rcgna  Comcten." 

Which,   as  Rowe   is  here   is    somewhat 
stupid,  we  shall  venture  to  render  thus  • 

^*  Strange  stars  arose  upon  the  midnight  gloom, 
Flames  girt  the  pole ;  the  firebairs  hasty  glare 
Shot  through  the  void,  and  nations  read  their 

doom 
Foreshadowed  in  the  comet's  dreadful  hair.'' 

Or  the  still  grander  passage  of  Virgil : 

"  Non  secufl  ac  liquida  si  quando  nocte  cometae 
Sanguine!  lugubre  rubcnt" 

This  is  painting  indeed.     Nor  is  Dry  den's 
rendering  an  unworthy  one : 

*  Jeremiah  10:  3. 


'  *^  Thus  threatening  comets,  when  by  night 
they  rise 
Shoot  sanguine  streams,  and  sadden  all  the 
skies." 

Yet,  if  we  may  digress  a  moment,  we 
have  here  a  specimen  of  the  difficulty  of 
translation,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
The  idea  of  rising  by  night  has  no  place  in 
Virgil,  and  is  worthless  in  point  of  effect : 
while  the  exceedingly  beautiful  contrast 
implied  in  the  "  liquida  nocte  "  is  unren- 
dered  in  the  English  version.     The  state 
of  knowledge,  and  that  of  society,  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  were   little   calculated  to 
disperse  these  apprehensions,  and  the  sci- 
entific progress  of  later  days  has  done 
less  to  remove  them  than  sanguine  per- 
sons have  expected.     In  France,  in  1773, 
the  terror  was  unbounded,  from  the  mere 
announcement  of  a  very  harmless  memoir 
by  Lalande,  on   Comets  which   may  ap- 
proach the  Earth :  it  has  been*  even  said 
that  there  were  several  cases  in  which  life 
was  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of  death.     In 
1832,  a  similar  alarm  roused  up  the  same 
impressible   nation   to   an   extent  which 
called  forth  government  interference  in 
the  shape  of  Arago's  well-known  treatise, 
great  part  of  which  is  composed  of  grave 
replies  to  the  silliest  of  inquiries.     In  our 
own  quieter  country  there  was  some  dis- 
comfort felt  a  few  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anticipated  approach   of 
that  great  deceiver,  the  Comet  of  Charles 
V. :  and  even  last  summer  we  have  been 
told  that  the  journalists  of  Paris  received 
official  instructions  to  be  sparing  in  their 
references  to  the  wonder  in  the  northern 
heavens,  and  never  to   allude   to   there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  comet   called 
"  Cffisar's,"  or  to  the  name  of  the  Emper- 
or Charles  V.     So  much  for  the  boasted 
"  march  of  intellect "  in  "  the  nineteenth 
century."      However,    some    allowances 
must   be  made.      Every  body  can  not 
have  a  scientific  education ;  and  preju- 
dices are  slow  in  departure.     There  cer- 
tainly have  been   singular  coincidences, 
even   in    this    nineteenth   century:    the 
comet    of   1807   was    followed    by  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain;  the   pallid 
plume  of  181 1,  by  the  most  disastrous  re- 
treat from   Moscow ;  the  fiery  saber  of 
1854,  by  the  war  of  Sebastopol ;  the  Do- 
nati,  by  that  in  Italy  ;  and  tliese  would 
naturally  be  more  noticed  than  the  ab- 
sence   of  any  adequate   sequel  to    the 
greater  comet  of  1843.     No  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  astronomy 
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that  it  tends  to  remove  unreasonable  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  if  this  were  all  the  re- 
sult, poor  indeed  must  be  the  study  that 
could  yield  no  nobler  fruit ;  and  one 
scarcely  knows  whether  to  feel  most  pity 
or  surprise  in  reading,  at  the  close  of  La- 
place's Systhne  du  Monde^  that  while 
modern  discoveries  have  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  navigation  and  astron- 
omy, "  their  great  benefit  has  been  the 
having  dissipated  the  alarms  occasioned 
by  extraordinary  celestial  phenomena,  and 
destroyed  the  errors  springing  from  the 
ignorance  of  our  true  relation  with  nature 
— errors  so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  social 
order  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  those 
relations."  And  was  this  all  that  so  gift- 
ed an  intellect  could  perceive  in  the  study 
of  the  handiwork  of  God?  Most  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion !  The  youthful 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  in  all  his 
scientific  ignorance,  was  by  far  the  better 
philosopher  of  the  two  I 

But,  were  this  branch  of  our  subject 
exhausted,  another  awaits  us — the  various 
hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
comets,  or  to  account  for  the  evil  effects 
for  which  they  have  been  made  answera- 
ble. But  there  would  be  little  to  interest 
us  in  the  ancient  ideas  of  their  being  re- 
flections of  the  solar  rays  in  the  mirror  of 
the  firmament,  or  the  result  of  the  con- 
junction of  planets,  or  in  the  more  ration- 
al guesses  that  they  were  lights  shut  up 
in  lanterns  of  mist,  or  lofly  clouds  illu- 
minated or  inflamed  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Democritus  was 
said  to  have  gone  off  in  quite  a  different 
direction,  and  beheld  in  them  the  transla- 
tion of  heroic  souls  to  a  higher  region ; 
and  Augustus,  when  a  comet  appeared 
during  the  funeral  games  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  cherish  a 
similar  notion,  and  in  consequence  affixed 
a  star  to  the  forehead  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor's statue.  The  theory  of  Aristotle, 
that  comets,  being  the  combustion  of  hot 
and  dry  terrestrial  exhalations  in  the 
highest  region  of  the  atmosphere,  might 
be  followed  by  winds  and  drought,  was 
not  wide  enough  for  the  popular  belief; 
and  his  followers  accordingly  attempted 
to  improve  upon  it  by  asserting  that,  in 
ascending  to  form  the  comet,  and  de- 
scending again  in  the  shape  of  ashes,  these 
hot,  sulphureous,  and  volcanic  exhalations 
would  so  poison  the  air  through  which 
they  passed  as  to  produce  pestilence,  ill- 


humor,  hatred,  conspiracy,  and  war ;  and 
all  persons  of  delicate  or  melancholic  tem- 
perament being  most  subject  to  such  in- 
fluences, it  would  of  course  follow  that 
princes  and  rulers,  who  are  naturally  of 
such  a  constitution,  would  be  especial  suf- 
ferers.    It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  the  absurdities  of  what  Hooke  calls 
"  worm-eaten  antiquity,"  but  to  little  pur- 
poses ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
elder  Pythagoreans,   and  Apollonius   of 
Myndus,  entertained  far  more  sensible  no- 
tions upon  the  subject ;  and  the  prophetic 
words  of  Seneca  would  well  deserve  repe- 
tition at  length,  had  we  room  for  them ; 
he   ought  never   to  be  foreotten,  who 
said :  "  The  time  will  come  when  our  pos- 
terity will  wonder  at  our  ignorance  of 
things  so  plain."    At  a  later  period  light 
broke  in  rapidly  upon  the  dark  regions  of 
conietomancy ;  the  method  of  parallax — 
or,  in  other  words,  of  finding  the  distance 
of  an  object  from  its  apparent  change  of 
place  as  viewed  from  different  stations — 
though  it  had  but  partial  success  as  ap- 
plied by  Regiomontanus  in  1472,  was  a 
spell  of  power  in  1577,  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  master,  Tycho   Brahe:    thence- 
forth not  only  was  our  atmosphere  forever 
exorcised  from  bearing  the  blame  of  such 
ill-omened    productions,    but    the    solid 
Ptolemsean  spheres  were  shattered  by  the 
blow,  and  comets  went  through  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  fertile  and  exuberant  ge- 
nius of  Kepler  expatiated  in  the  opening 
and  followed  them  into  illimitable  space. 
It  is  true  that  his  vivid  fancy  here  as  else- 
where, led  him  into  speculations  which 
have  been  sneered  at  by  men  every  way 
his  inferiors.    lie  not  only  supposed  that 
comets  were  created  to  occupy  the  great 
solitudes  of  the  heavens,  as  fishes  were 
made  to  inhabit  the  sea,  and  that  the  ce- 
lestial bights  are  as  full  of  the  one  as  the 
marine  depths  of  the  other — and  there  he 
was  not  far  wrong,  for  a  moderate  com- 
putation shows  that  about  four  thousand 
comets  have  probably  traversed  our  sys- 
tem since  the  Christian  era^ — ^but  be  as- 
signed superior  intelligences  as  their  con- 
ductors, and  on  purpose  to  explain  the 
tempests  and  inundations  which  they  pre- 
ceded, attributed  to  the  earth  a  vital  or 
animal  faculty,  that,  together  with  the 
spirit  of  all  mortal  creatures,  is  dismayed 
at  any  portent  in  the  heavens.    These 
indeed  are  dreams.    But  they  are  the 
dreams  of  a  magnificent  intellect — the 
unmeasured  and  unbounded  outbreaks  of 
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tbat  entliasiasm  which  is  so  often  the 
handmaid  of  true  and  living  power.  But 
dreams  visit  likewise  minds  of  an  inferior 
order ;  and  we  should  be  unworthily  de- 
tained were  we  to  recount  the  visions  of 
TarioQS  speculators  down  to  the  present 
time,  as  well  of  those  who  looked  upon 
comets  as  places  of  torment,  as  of  those 
Tvho  fancied  them  the  most  suitable  ob- 
servatories for  the  study  of  creation. 
Celebrated  as  they  were  in  their  day,  the 
lucubrations  of  the  eccentric  Whiston,  as 
to  the  Comet  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  of 
the  future  Judgment,  are  now  admitted 
to  be  of  little  more  value. 

Another  branch  awaits  us — the  history 
of  the  events  and  anecdotes  connected 
■with  these  phenomena,  which  would  form 
a  carious  collection :  such  as  the  repartee 
by  which  Vespasian  would  fain  have 
averted  the  omen  of  his  death,  as 
though  the  "  hairy  star  "  concerned  much 
less  his  own  bald-headed  self  than  the 
long-haired  King  of  Parthia;  the  far  no- 
bler remark  of  Charlemas^ne  to  Esjinhard 
before  his  own  decease,  when  the  latter 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  apprehen 
sion,  "We  ought  to  fear  nothing  but 
Him  who  is  the  Maker  both  of  us  and  of 
this  star ;  but  we  are  bound  to  praise  hia 
raercv,  who,  sinners  as  we  are,  vouchsafes 
to  aamonish  our  inertness  by  such  prog- 
nostications;"  the  representation  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  of  the  Comet  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  (the  same  with  that  of  Hal- 
ley;)  the  church-bell  still  nmg  at  noon  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  consequence 
of  the  terror  of  Pope  Calixtus  IH.  at  an- 
other return  of  that  comet  in  1456  ;  and 
the  arrogant  yet  somehow  sublime  excla- 
mation of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
first  Duke  of  Milan,  on  occasion  of  the 
wonderful  comet  of  1402  ;  "  On  dit,"  says 
Pingre,  "  que  galeas  l*ayant  vue,  d6sesp6- 
ra  de  sa  vie  :  car,  dit-il,  notre  pere,  an  lit 
de  la  mort,  nous  a  rcvele  que  selon  le 
temoignage  de  tons  les  astrologues,  au 
temps  de  notre  mort,  une  serablable  etoile 
devoit  paroitre  durant  huit  jours  .  .  .  ses 
amis  I'aiderent  a  sortir  de  son  lit,  il  vit  la 
comete  et  s'ecria,  Je  rends  graces  a  mon 
Dieu,  de  ce  qu'il  a  voulu  que  ma  mort  fut 
annoncee  aux  hommes  par  ce  signe  ce- 
leste." He  died  shortly  after.  We  might 
mention,  too,  the  curious  "  comet-dollar" 
Btill  worn  as  a  charm,  which  was  struck 
in  Germany  on  occasion  of  the  comet  of 
1664,  with  the  inscription  :  "  O  Lord, 
punish  us  not  in  thine  anger."    But  we  can 


only  just  touch  these  things.  We  have  a 
long  road  before  us — well  for  our  readers 
if  they  find  it  not  a  weary  one.  We  have 
been  merely  sketching  a  few  preliminaries; 
not  a  word  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the 
real  phenomena  of  comets ;  and  to  this 
part  of  our  undertaking  we  must  now  at 
once  address  ourselves. 

Every  one  knows  that  comets  in  general 
consist  of  a  head  and  a  tail,  and  is  aware 
at  which  end  the  nucleus  is  to  be  looked 
for.  But  if  we  make  pretensions  to  accu- 
racy, we  must  begin  further  back,  and 
observe  that  many  comets  have  neither 
tail  or  nucleus,  being  in  fact  mere  circular 
patches  of  faint  mist,  un  distinguish  able 
except  by  their  motion,  from  the  numer- 
ous class  of  inconspicuous  nebulae.  As  we 
ascend  the  scale,  tne  center  is  found  to  be- 
come more  dense,  and  in  certain  cases  to 
put  on  a  granulated  and  even  a  sparkling 
aspect,  like  that  of  a  nebula  beginning  to 
yield  up  its  starry  components  to  optical 
power.  Through  various  stages  of  in- 
creasing concentration  we  thus  arrive  at 
the  fully-developed  specimen,  and  then 
the  nucleus-bearing  head  is  almost  sure  to 
throw  out  some  proportion  of  tail.  In 
fact,  the  more  brilliant  comets  seem  form- 
ed, with  many  individual  peculiarities, 
upon  much  the  same  plan,  consisting  of  a 
nucleus,  a  coma,  rays  or  sectors,  envel- 
opes, and  a  tail.  We  propose  to  give  some 
account  of  these  in  order. 

I.  The  Nucleus, — All  the  larger  comets, 
viewed  without  a  telescope,  or  with  only 
a  low  power,  bear  in  the  midst  of  the 
head  the  likeness  of  a  star.  Higher  mag- 
nifiers, while  they  enlarge,  almost  invari- 
ably confute  this  stellar  appearance,  and 
give  it  the  character  of  a  condensed  cen- 
ter rather  than  of  a  defined  planetary  disk. 
In  1807  and  1811,  Herschel  I.  detected  a 
minute  and  scarcely  measurable  point, 
which  in  the  latter  case  was  not  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  brightness.  SchrO- 
ter,  on  the  other  hand,,  gave  the  name  of 
nucleus  to  the  whole  interior  of  those 
heads,  which,  though  without  a  defined 
edge,  exhibited  in  one  part  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  brilliancy.  In  general,  there  is 
a  small  but  measurable  central  speck,  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  surrounding 
haze,  yet  by  no  means  bounded,  like  a 
planet,  by  a  sharp  outline.  Donati's 
Comet,  in  1858,  and  our  recent  visitor, 
furnished  beautiful  examples  of  such  nu- 
clei :  in  splendor,  however,  they  have 
been  far  surpassed  on  former  occasions. 
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The  Donati  was  never  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  day-time ;  the  late  comet  was 
80  seen  only  by  one  observer  (Mr.  Lowe) 
on  the  evening  of  June  thirtieth ;  but 
there  is  evidence  more  or  less  satisfactory 
that  the  comets  of  the  following  years 
have  all  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  the  sun : — b.c.  43,  (Caesar's ;) 
A.D.  975,  1100,  1269?  1402,  1472,  1500, 
1532,  1577,  1618,  1744,  1843.  Of  these, 
in  1106  a  star  was  visible  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  sun,  from  the 
third  to  the  ninth  hour,  on  February 
fourth  or  fifth,  appearing  two  or  three 
days  later  as  a  great  comet :  Pingre  has 
assigned  two  such  to  1402  ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  one  has  been  multi- 
plied by  the  inaccuracy  of  early  chroni- 
cles ;  it  was  the  star  of  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
and  did  not  dread  even  the  vicinity  of 
the  solar  blaze:  that  of  1577  was  seen 
by  Tycho  when  he  was  fishing  with  his 
servants  a  little  before  sunset ;  that  of 
1744,  the  *' Pretender's  Comet,"  was  of 
surpassing  splendor,  being  seen  at  its  peri- 
helion even  at  mid-day  with  the  naked  eye. 
But  all,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  1106, 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  glorious  visit- 
ant of  1843.  It  had  just  all  but  grazed 
the  sun's  surface,  when  on  February 
twenty-eighth  it  was  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  star,  or  a  white  cloud, 
confronting  his  dazzling  orb  all  day  long. 
Amiei  at  Parma  measured  its  distance, 
and  found  it  only  1^  23',  not  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  from  his  limb :  of 
all  the  planets,  Venus  alone  presumes  to 
show  herself  at  noon,  but  only  when  she 
is  far  removed  and  upon  a  dark-blue  sky; 
a  tenfold  splendor  would  be  requisite  be- 
fore she  could  be  visible  so  near  the  sun : 
the  accuracy  of  modern  times  was  needed, 
and  fortunatelv  was  at  hand,  to  establish 
so  wonderful  a  phenomenon. 

The  nuclei  of  comets  appear  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  apparent  brightness 
and  real  magnitude.  Donati  varied  mate- 
rially from  night  to  night :  the  American 
observers  made  its  diameter  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  on  October  second ; 
on  the  fifth,  only  four  hundred  miles ;  the 
next  niijht  it  was  double  that  size,  and  on 
the  eighth  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  These  vast  changes  seemed  de- 
pendent upon  successive  disengagements 
from  its  surface  of  separate  clouds  of  lu- 
minous matter ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  when,  or  whether  in  any  case,  it  was 
seen  free  and  clear.     Something  similar 


was  noticed  in  1861,  and  possibly  this 
mysterious  vailing  of  the  true  nucleus 
may  be  a  general  characteristic.  Her- 
schel  I.,  in  1807  and  1811,  seems  to  have 
had  a  better  view  of  what  he  calls  the 
"  planetary  bodies "  of  those  comets, 
which,  according  to  him,  measured  only 
about  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles. 

Nuclei  in  general  are  of  a  circular  form, 
but  an  elliptical  shape  has  been  in  some 
instances  ascribed  to  them.  Every  thing 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  no  axis 
of  rotation. 

II.  The  Coma, — ^This  term  is  applied 
to  the  exterior  light  of  the  head,  which 
always  melts  away  imperceptibly  into  the 
surrounding  sky.  High  magnifiers  extin- 
guish it  in  their  limited  fields,  offering  so 
little  contrast  with  the  blue  heavens.  Its 
form  is  usually  spherical,  though  some  irre- 
gularity was  recorded  in  Donati  by  several 
observers;  its  extent  is  sometimes  very 
great :  the  coma  of  the  curious  **  lost  co- 
met" of  1770,  or  "comet  of  Lexell," 
(from  the  name  of  its  investigator,)  was 
spread  over  a  space  of  no  less  than  two 
and  one  third  degrees,  or  more  than  five 
times  the  size  of  the  moon  ;  but  this  was 
owing  to  its  proximity,  as  at  that  timo 
the  head  had  made  the  nearest  of  all  such 
recorded  appulses  to  the  earth,  being  only 
six  times  the  moon's  distance  from  ns: 
the  true  diameter  was  fifty-nine  thousand 
miles.  But  that  of  1811,  though  from  its 
distance  subtending  a  less  angle  to  tho 
eye,  surpassed  it  far,  and  was  in  fact  the 
most  voluminous  body  in  the  soUir  sys- 
tem ;  its  diameter,  variously  given  from 
its  indistinct  boundary  amountmg  to  con- 
siderably upward  of  a  million  oi  miles — 
more  by  one  quarter  than  the  whole  globe 
of  the  sun,  and  capable  of  including  the 
moon's  orbit  twice  over !  Yet,  with  this 
wonderful  extent,  its  weight  was  utterly 
insignificant  —  possibly,  as  Herschel  II. 
says  of  the  tail,  only  a  few  pounds  or  even 
ounces!  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
coma  of  some,  and  possibly  it  may  be 
true  of  all  comets,  diminishes  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  sometimes  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Kepler  has  the  credit 
of  this  discovery,  of  which  much  has  been 
said  by  Valz  and  others  in  our  own  day 
without  any  very  definite  conclusion :  it  is 
probably  a  fact,  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  effect  of  a  brighter  back- 
ground. 

ni.  The  Raya^  JeU^  3xm^  or  Sedars, 
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— ^Though  many  comets  seem  to  be  of  a 
more  imperturbable  character,  the  larger 
Bpecimens    are  frequently   distinguished 
by  the  emission  of  luminous  streams  from 
the  nucleus,  usually  curved,  and  bending 
backward  from  the  sun.     Of  these  sev- 
eral are  sometimes    visible  at  once,  and 
sometimes    a  collection   of  them, ;  of  a 
straight  form,  radiate  outward   like  the 
folds  of  a  fan.    Something  of  the  kind, 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  extending  beyond   the  coma, 
seems  to  have  distinguished  the  comet  of 
ll»77.    Hevel  figured  a  luminous  hook  in 
Halley's  Comet  in  1682  ;  such  an  one  was 
seen  again  at  its  return  in  1759  ;  and  in 
1835  the  number  of  jets  and  brushes  of 
light  which  streamed  off  from  the  nucleus 
like  fireworks  in  different  directions,  as- 
tonished all  observers.     They  were  care- 
fully drawn  by  Struve,  Schwabo,  and  Bes- 
sel ;  and,  from  repeated  measurement,  the 
latter  established  the  fact  that  they  issued 
from  the  same  points  of  the  nucleus,  which 
bad  no  rotation,  but  a  librating  or  swing- 
ing motion  from  side  to  side.     Such  a  re- 
ciprocation was  less  distinctly  but  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  Donati,  and  there 
were  symptoms  of  it  in  18C1.     In  1811, 
these  rays,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  observation,  were  entirely  ab- 
sent.    In  1858  their  intervals  were  so  reg- 
ular that  they  resembled  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel;  the  very  curious  comet  of  18G0 
shot  out  narrow,  curved,  diverging  pen- 
cils ;   but  a  regular  fiin   was   gradually 
formed  in  1861,  and  continued  visible  till 
the  thickening  coma  settled  down  around 
it,  and  shrouded  it,  after  the  manner  of 
departing  comets,  in  a  general  misty  veil. 
IV.  The  Envelopes. — This  name,  first 
given  probably  by  Herschel  I.  in  1811,  is 
very  descriptive  of  those  hemispherical  or 
parabolical  caps  or  vails  which  frequently 
arise  from  the  nucleus,  and  are  suspended 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  like 
clouds  above  the   surface   of  the   earth, 
forming  a  brighter  border  to  a  vacant  and 
therefore    comparatively    darker    space. 
Several  of  these  hollow  shells   occasion- 
ally overlie  one  another,  having  apparent- 
ly risen  at  distinct  intervals.     The  very 
process  was  witnessed  in  the  Donati ;  and 
the  increase  of  the   ascending  envelope 
"was  on  one  occasion  so  rapid,  if  Miidler's 
eye  was  not  deceived,  as  to  widen  its  dis- 
tance from  the  nucleus  by  one  half  within 
two   hours.     The   singular  changes   and 
separations  in  the  head  of  the  great  com- 


et of  1618,  when  the  telescope  was  new, 
may  possibly  have  had  some  such  origin. 
These  envelopes  constitute  the  denser 
part  of  the  coma,  from  whose  thinner  ex- 
terior they  are  in  some  cases  distinguish- 
ed, in  others  not,  by  a  rapid  gradation  of 
light;  a  sharp  outline  is  not  usual,  yet 
such  was  the  case  in  the  second  comet  of 
1811,  as  observed  by  Herschel  I.,  when 
he  considered  it  a  nucleus;  and  his  son 
observed  a  very  clearly  defined  envelope 
during  the  retreat  of  Plalley's  Comet  in 
183G.  These  vails  are  frequently  irregu- 
lar in  aspect,  and  unsym metrical ;  in  the 
Donati  they  were  set  on  awry  like  so  many 
hoods,  all  one  way  up  to  a  certain  period, 
and  subsequently  inclined  even  more  to 
the  opposite  side.  In  1861,  the  six  which 
appeared  on  June  thirtieth  were  in  part 
sloping  as  regarded  the  sun,  and  could 
only  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  following 
side  of  the  head.  The  coma  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  very  faint  and  extend- 
ed envelope. 

V.  The  Tail. — There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
not  a  mere  confused  stream,  but  a  hollow 
cone,  or  occasionally  a  combination  of  hol- 
low cones,  one  within  another,  each  spring- 
ing from  a  corresponding  envelope,  of 
which,  in  fact,  it  is  the  continuation. 
Hence  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  train  is  less  luminous 
than  the  edges,  which  thus  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  separate  streams  from 
the  effect  of  perspective,  the  sight  trav- 
ersing  a  greater  thickness  of  luminous 
material  at  either  side  of  the  cone  than 
where  the  hollow  center  has  only  a  thin 
vnil  in  front  of  and  behind  it.  It  must, 
however,  be  owned  that  this  explanation, 
however  plausible,  and  in  many  cases  ad- 
equate, breaks  down  entirely  in  some 
grand  instances.  A  comparison  of  ob- 
served appearances  with  the  inflexible 
rules  of  perspective  occasionally  shows 
that  the  proportionate  value  of  neither 
the  breadth  nor  brightness  of  the  sides 
can  be  forced  into  accordance  M'ith  the 
theory.  The  central  space  in  Donati  was 
obviously  much  too  narrow  and  too  ob- 
scure to  be  thus  disposed  of;  the  dark- 
ness on  one  occasion  M^as  to  the  exper- 
ienced eye  of  Schwabe  almost  black,  and 
much  darker  than  the  heavens  still  Hhmi- 
ifiafcd  by  the  twilight — a  truly  wonderful 
observation  ;  so  in  1811  both  Herschel  I. 
and  Schroter  agreed  that  the  space  behind 
the  nucleus  was  at  one  time  devoid  of  all 
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luminosity  ;  and  so  thought  Secchi  on  one 
evening  in  June,  1860.  To  meet  this 
great  difficulty,  the  ideahas  been  resorted 
to  of  a  shadow  east  by  the  nucleus  upon 
the  tail,  but  with  very  imperfect  success. 
The  especial  gloom  immediately  behind 
the  nucleus  of  Donati  might  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  had  the  nucleus  exhibited  a 
phasis ;  but  that  which  could  not  shade 
Its  own  averted  side  could  shade  nothing 
behind  it ;  and  as  to  the  more  general  but 
less  intense  obscurity,  it  was  no  shadow, 
for  in  1811  it  surrounded  the  nucleus  on 
every  side,  and  in  1858  soon  assumed  a 
curve  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
edges  of  the  tail.  Another  supposition 
has  been  introduced — that  of  a  radiated 
structure,  which  would  make  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tail  resemble  the  long 
sparks  issuing  from  a  Catherine  wheel. 
The  brilliancy  would  thus  be  evidently 
very  much  greater  when  the  luminous 
streams  lay  transversely  than  when  they 
were  presented  end-ways  to  the  eye ;  but 
this,  too,  is  open  to  serious  mechanical  ob 
joctions ;  nor  does  Winnecke's  supposed 
multitude  of  very  thin  cones  seem  at  all 
satisfactory.  This  dark  stripe  is  some- 
times effaced  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
nucleus,  at  others  it  attends  the  streams 
throughout  their  length  ;  and  it  has  been 
occasionally  known  to  be  replaced  by  an 
especially  luminous  ray.  The  two  streams 
are  affected  like  the  envelopes  from  which 
they  rise,  by  many  irregularities  in  com- 
parative length  and  thickness.  Occasion- 
ally, as  has  been  mentioned,  a  repetition 
of  lateral  rays  betrays  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  cones  one  within  another ;  three 
such  were  at  one  time  preceptible  in  1811. 
Ill  other  instances,  however,  the  tail  seems 
to  be  divided  actually,  and  not  merely 
apparently,  into  separate  branches  —  a 
strange  and  perplexing  development. 
The  principal  mass  usually  assumes  a 
graceful  curve,  as  though  it  were  unequal 
to  keep  pace  with  the  head  in  its  course ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  it  falls 
directly  behind  it,  or,  in  astronomical  lan- 
guage, the  flexure  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  though  it  is  said  that  in  Donati's 
Comet  it  was  also  bent  a  little  to  one 
side ;  and  independently  of  this  curvature, 
the  general  line  of  direction  is  said  to  be 
not  always  immediately  opposite  to  the 
sun,  but  sometimes,  like  the  curve,  to  fall 
back  toward  the  already  traversed  region. 
The  convex  edge,  or  that  which  precedes 
according  to  the  motion  in  the  orbit,  is 


usually  the  more  dense,  distinct,  and 
sharp ;  this  was  remarked  by  Kepler  as  far 
back  as  1618,  and  compared,  in  his  graph- 
ic way,  to  the  effect  of  wind,  keeping 
one  edge  close,  while  it  scatters  the  other, 
of  a  heap  of  com  in  a  winnowing  floor ; 
its  absence  was  remarkable  in  1811,  but  in 
the  Donati  it  must  have  been  noticed  by 
every  one.  In  1861,  the  direction  of 
the  comet's  motion  concealed  it  from  the 
eye.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  grand  and 
long  comet  of  1769,  a  double  curvature 
has  been  seen  ;  and  something  of  the  kind 
was  perceptible  last  year.  In  1868,  an 
enormously  long,  faint  stream  shot  oat  as 
a  tangent  to  the  convex  edge,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  head,  straightfor- 
ward into  the  sky  like  a  lance,  as  though 
a  ray  of  solar  light  had  traversed  the  nu- 
cleus, and  somehow  been  rendered  visible 
in  its  subsequent  path.  The  American 
astronomers  detected  a  second  like  it,  a 
little  further  back,  and,  together  with 
some  observers  in  Europe,  have  recorded 
the  marvelous  phenomenon,  toward  the 
close  of  the  comet's  appearance,  of  the 
breaking-up  of  the  main  tail,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  froni  the  head,  into  alter- 
nate streaks  of  light  and  darkness,  exact- 
ly like  auroral  steamers,  crosfdng  its  curve 
obliquely,  projecting  beyond  it  at  their 
outer  ends,  and  diverging  from  a  point 
between  the  sim  and  the  nuoleos.  This 
strange  modification,  as  though  the  tail 
were  being  rolled  up  into  separate  pen- 
cils of  light,  did  not  occur  till  the  general 
mass  had  attained  an  amazing  breadth  as 
compared  with  its  first  development. 
Such  wide  outspreadings  of  luminous  haae 
are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  di- 
vergence, as  in  that  instance,  seems  to  be 
real ;  at  others,  as  in  1861,  it  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  perspective.  Thus,  on  the  mem- 
orable night  of  June  30th,  the  keen  eye 
of  at  least  one  observer  made  out  the  two 
far-separated  boundaries  of  the  enormous 
fan  impending  closely  over  us ;  while  the 
rapid  motion  of  one  of  those  sides,  as  seen 
at  another  station,  proved  that  it  was 
being  lifted  away  from  our  earth,  and 
speedily  drawing  in  its  wonderful  appar- 
ent breadth  as  the  two  bodies,  having 
flown  past  each  other;  were  every  instant 
widening  their  distance.  Under  such  oir- 
cumstanees,  the  spectator,  placed  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  will  trace  it  to  an 
astounding  extent ;  and  thus  the  tiul  of 
1861  unquestionably  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred degrees,  and  was  followed  by  one 
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observer  to  one  hundred  and  ^\e  degrees 
which  is,  with  a  doubtful  exception  men- 
tioned by  Hooke,  the  greatest  extent 
upon  record.  But  this  was  only  apparent, 
inferring  a  real  length  of  merely  some 
sixteen  or  twenty  million  of  miles — mere- 
ly^  we  repeat,  as  being  but  an  ordinary 
train  for  a  comet ;  nothing  in  any  way  to 
boast  of.  But  first  let  us  realize — or  ra- 
ther consider  by  what  possible  means  we 
can  realize — ^the  idea  of  twenty  million  of 
miles,  little  less  than  one  quai-ter  of  our 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  then  we  may 
proceed  to  hear  how  the  sixty  degrees 
(according  to  the  Americans)  of  the  Do- 
nati's  tail  represented  fifty- one  million. 
The  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  of 
the  comet  of  1811  swept,  llerschel  I.  tells 
us,  through  upward  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion— a  like  extent  with  that  of  Newton's 
Comet  in  1680;  and  if  such  an  amazing 
dimension,  considerably  exceeding  the 
flun's  distance  from  the  earth,  conveys 
any  species  of  definite  impression  to  the 
mind,  we  may  proceed  to  that  of  1 843,  the 
same  wonderful  comet  that  gazed  closely 
upon  the  solar  disk,  and  hear  how,  a  few 
days  afterward,  its  tail  shot  away  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  hundred  millions, 
far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars — Bogus- 
lawski  would  persuade  us  to  extend  it  to 
^YQ  hundred  and  eighty-one  million  of 
miles!  We  presume  not  to  offer  any 
opinion.  Nothing  can  be  too  great  for 
the  magnificence  of  the  Creator. 

This  tail  was  as  astonishing  for  its  lum- 
inosity as  for  its  length.  At  the  time  that 
the  head  was  conspicuous,  as  we  have  al- 
ready related,  so  near  the  sun,  (Februaiy 
twenty-eighth,  1843,)  claiming  more  espe- 
cially for  itself  the  title  which  our  fore- 
fathers gave  to  all  these  bodies,  of  a 
"  blazing  starre,"  the  nearest  and  densest 

i)art  of  the  tail  was  also  visible  for  the 
ength  of  about  a  degree  (some  said,  four 
or  live  degrees)  like  a  white  cloud.  So  it 
was  seen  in  several  parts  of  North  and 
Central  America,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Italy  ;  and  so  it  might  have 
been  seen,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  England, 
had  any  fortunate  spectator  been  looking 
at  that  part  of  the  heavens.  But  few 
persons  ^ever  do  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  and  possibly 
our  cloudy  skies  may  have  interposed 
their  too  iamiliar  barrier.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  perseverance  of  English 
observers,  that  they  should  have  carried 
off  80  large  a  portion  of  the  honors  of  dis- 
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'  covery ;  for  assuredly,  to  those  who  have 
traveled  southward,  few  things  are  more 
striking  than  the  vapor-charged  condition 
of  our  insular  climate,  concealing  so  per- 
tinaciously the  face  of  the  heavens,  or 
drawing  over  it  a  faint  and  pallid  vail. 
Nor  is  the  supenority  of  other  skies  con- 
fined to  the  unaided  vision.      Let  ller- 
schel II.  tell  us  his  achievements  at  the 
Cape.    Let  Lassell  speak  of  his  sur])rise 
at  the  telescopic  distinctness  of  the  Mal- 
tese air,  when  he  rectified  the  satellites 
of  Uranus  with  his  two-feet  mirror,  then 
one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now 
replaced  by  a  still   more   light-grasping 
four-feet  speculum.     Piazzi,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  teased  by  some 
atmospherical     peculiarity    at    Palermo, 
that  he  pronounced  Greenwich  a  paradise 
for  an   observer ;  and  Secchi,  at  Kome, 
complains  of  the  short  duration  of  the 
transparent  evening  hour;  and  Admiral 
Smyth  has  defended  our  climate,  like  a 
true  Briton  as  he  is;  and  no  doubt  there 
is  often  an  exceeding  beauty  in  the  exu- 
berant drapery  of  our  own  atmosphere; 
yet,  when  both  sides  are  heard,  it  is  a 
very  lovely  thing  to  gaze  into  the  pure, 
deep    transparency   of   the   Continental 
heavens.      Whether,  at    the    epoch   we 
have   mentioned,   the   sky  was  clear   in 
England,  we  do  not  know ;  we  should 
prefer  to  ihink  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
we  were  inevitably  obliged  to  forego  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  uni- 
verse.    But  what  would  have  been  the 
majesty  and  the  fcarfulness  of  that  spec- 
tacle, had  the  sun  at  that"  time  been  total- 
ly darkened  in  eclipse,  as  it  is   said  to 
have  been  when  a  comet  was  thus  discov- 
ered on  more  than  one  occasion  in  ancient 
days!      Hundreds   of  times  more   vivid 
than  the  lunar  rays,  this  would  have  been 
indeed  what  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of, 
and  what  probably  was  the  same  with  the 
prodigy  of  Aristotle's  youth,  a  shadow- 
casting  comet.     Two  instances  alone  of 
such  brilliancy  aie  previously  on  record — 
the  imperfectly  related  one  of  HOG,  and 
when  the  great  comet  of  1402  was  visible 
for  eight  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sun,  with  one  or  two  "  fathoms  "  of  the 
tail  of  upward  of  two  hundred  which  had 
previously  illuminated  the  twilight  sky; 
but  this  was  further  from  the  sun,  and 
consequently  less  diflicult  to  be  seen.     At 
this  conjuncture  in  1843,  a  peculiarity  re- 
marked by  some  of  the   spectators  de- 
serves attention:  a  less  luminous  space 
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intervened  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
tail ;  a  strange  phenomenon,  still  more 
conspicuous  nearly  three  weeks  afterward, 
when  the  connection  between  the  head 
and  the  enormous  beam  of  light  could  no 
longer  be  traced  by  the  naked  eye.    So, 
in  the  summer  comet  of  1 860,  a  remarka- 
ble interruption  occurred  near  the  head, 
in  one  of  the  two  streams  composing  the 
train,  so  that  its  continuation  formed  a 
distinct  pencil  of  rays :  what  subsequent- 
ly became  of  it  can,  unfortunately,  never 
be  known,  as  it  soon  after  passed  from 
our  sight.    In  this  case  the  division  of  the 
tail  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
perspective  view  of  a  hollow  structure; 
m  other  instances,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  separate  branches  have  been 
less  equivocally  formed.    Such  was  clear- 
ly the   straight  ray  of  the  Donati,  the 
lance  that  was  borne  on  high  in  front  of 
the  flowing  standard:*  and  something 
curiously    similar    was    discovered    by 
Gibers  and  figured  by  Schroter  in  1807. 
A  secondary  tail  of  enormous   length, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  principal,  was 
unquestionably  detected  in   1843;    and 
probably  these  devious  rays,  which  are 
usually  very  faint,  might  be  more  fre- 
quently traced    if  they  were  carefully 
looked  for.     But  in  certain  cases  they  as- 
sume a  direction  entirely  adverse  to  all 
our  ideas  of  cometary  structure.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  tail,  a  comet  in 
January,  1824,  shot  out  for  several  nights 
a  longer  and  narrower  stream  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sun :  and  traces  of  such  an 
"  anomalous  tail,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
were  subsequently  found  to  have  been 
perceived  by  the  faithful  old  observer 
kirch  on  two  nights,  beneath  the  great 
comet  of  1860:   a  similar  emission  has 
since  been   noticed   in   1824,  1845,  and 
1851,   and    once  by  Secchi   in  Donati's 
Comet.    To  the  same  class  of  develop- 
ment probably  belongs  the  eccentricity  of 
the  coma  of  Encke's  Comet  toward  the 
sun. 

The  tendency  to  separation  shown  in 
certain  tails  has  been  exemplified  in  a 
more  marvelous  way.  There  was  in  an- 
cient times  a  story  of  no  great  authority, 
and  treated  by  Seneca  with  contempt, 
that  "the  great  Comet"  of  Aristotle  had 
divided  at  last  into  two.    This  might  be 


*  The  Italians  called  the  great  comet  of  1500  by 
the  striking  name  of  //  Sianor  Astone.  Astone  Is 
a  great  lance  ;  perhaps  "  the  maater-^pear." 


a  "myth"  in  373  B.C.,  but  in  a.d.  1846 
it  was  a  fact — only  at  the  beginning  in- 
stead of  the  end  of  the  observed  course. 
The  comet  named  after  its  investigator 
Biela,  which  has  a  period  of  only  six  and 
three  quarter  years,  had  at  eleven  previous 
returns  exhibited  an  ordinary  aspect;  but 
on  this  occasion  a  smaller  companion  was 
detected  in  its  close  vicinity,  whicli  widen- 
ed its  distance  and  increiuied  till  it  more 
than  rivaled  its  parent,  when  each  had  a 
little  nucleus  and  tail  of  its  own,  and  they 
were  connected  by  a  faint  arch  of  liglit. 
After  several  altei-nations  of  briUianev,  the 
new  production  first  diminished  and  was 
lost  to  sight ;  but  at  the  next  return,  in 
1852,  it  was  made  out  by  Secchi  and  Otto 
Stioive,  at  a  considerably  greater  distance, 
and  probably  by  this  time  the  two  por- 
tions may  have  parted  company  forever. 
A  recent  announcement  states  that  Liais, 
in  Brazil,  witnessed  a  similar  association 
in  1860. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  these  strange 
appendages,  but  not  entirely.    To  say  that 
they  have  not,  in  certain  cases,  exhibited 
a  wavering  or  flashing  motion,  would  be 
to  array  against  one's  self  a  large  amount 
of  testimony,  extending  as  far  back  as 
Pliny's  days,  and  as  far  from  home  as 
China,  where  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
old  observations  are  free  from  fanciful  ex- 
aggeration, and  unprejudiced  by  the  Aris- 
totelian combustible  theory.    Cardan  in 
1556— Kepler  in  1607,  (Halley's  Comet,) 
he,  Cysatus,  and  others  in  1618 — ^Hooke, 
a  most  careful  observer,  and  bent  upon 
this  very  point,  in  1680  and  1682,  may 
be  cited  among  other  authorities  ;  bat 
in  particular  Schroter,  who,  especially  in 
1807,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  1811, 
was  confident  of  the  existence  of  corus- 
cations like  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
rushing  through  the  tail,  and  increasing 
its  length  by  several  degrees  in  less  than 
a  second  of  time.    To  this,  great  objec- 
tion was  made  by  Gibers  ;  it  was  alleged 
that  such  a  velocity  —  of  between  ioar 
and  five  millions  of  miles  per  second — 
could  not  be  distinctly  represented  by 
the  light  which  would  take  more  time 
in  traversing  the  same  space ;  and  for  a 
tail  much  inclined  to  the  line  of  vision, 
the  objection  seems  valid.    Notwithstand- 
ing   Ilooke  and    Schrdter's    great    and 
deserved  reputation  for  carefulness  and 
fidelity,  it  appears  more  probable  that 
these  flashings  are  due,  like  the  glimpses 
by  which  a  very  minute  star  is  caught  in 
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the  telescope,  to  a  fluctuating  state  of 
senBibility  in  t1)e  retina  of  the  eye,  in- 
duced by  an  effort  too  great  to  be  sus- 
tained, to  keep  hold  of  an  object  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  power.  There  were 
marvelous  stories  in  1858  of  Donati's 
"whole  Comet  fading  while  gazed  at,  even 
down  to  total  extinction,  and  then  glow- 
ing out  again ;  and  something  of  the 
Icind  was  repeated  last  summer.  Cer- 
tunly,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  comets 
sre  passing  strange,  but  it  would  require 
a  heavy  amount  of  concurrent  testiihony 
to  keep  these  assertions  in  their  place. 
In  fairness,  however,  to  the  spectators,  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  eye  is  a  matter  which  may  yet  admit 
of  fiirther  examination. 

We  most  not  omit  that  in  1811  a  re- 
carrence  of  irregular  streams  led  Ilerschel 
X  to  infer  the  possibility  of  the  rotation 
of  the  whole  tail.  This  has  been  also 
suspected  of  the  comet  of  1709,  and  was 
yet  more  strongly  indicated  in  one  ob- 
served at  Paramatta  in  1825:  nor  did 
Sccchi  think  it  quite  improbable  in  July, 
1860. 

Thus  far  of  the  more  obvious  pheno- 
mena of  comets.  Details  in  profusion  are 
still  lying  before  us  :  we  could  tell  of 
twinkling  beads,  and  undulating  tails,  and 
sparkling  nuclei,  and  oblique  como),  nnd 
startling  alternations  of  light,  and  dark 
vacancies,  and  streaks  like  those  in  the 
nebula  of  Andromeda,  and  other  minutiae ; 
but  we  forbear.  Our  readers  will  already 
have  had  enough.  Shall  we  add  some- 
thing conceniing  the  courses  of  comets 
through  the  pathless  sky,  and  those  com- 
putations of  their  periods  which  stand 
so  high  among  the  mathematician's  tri- 
umphs ?  We  have  but  little  space  for  it ; 
and  some  people  may  say,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Yet  there  are  those  who  dearly  love 
these  things.    When  Ilalley,  to  whom  the 

Eoat  of  highest  honor  in  these  researches 
elongs,  had  roughly,  but  with  amazing 
labor,  calculated  for  the  first  time  the  re- 
turn of  the  comet  since  called  after  his 
name,  and  Clairut,  Lalande,  and  Madame 
Lepautc  (whose  assistance  was  invalua- 
ble) had  set  themselves  as  the  time  drew 
on  to  verify  his  reckoning,  they  com- 
puted for  six  months  fi-om  morning  to 
night,  with  little  intermission  even  at 
meals  :  such  is  the  mattjrial  of  which 
mathematicians  are  made.  But  our  ob- 
ject is  very  different.  The  wondrous 
story  of  the  harmonics  of  creation  could 


be  told  in  simple  language,  but  it  must 
not  be  now  :  we  only  wish  to  give  a  gen- 
erally intelligible  notion  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  computations  of  periods 
are  founded,  and   the   reason  why  they 
are  so  often  found  to  fail.    Our  school- 
books  all  told  us  that  the  comet  of  1680 
would  return  in  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years ;  certainly  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  us  ;  but  when  we  find  Encko  tell- 
ing us  that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  it  may 
be  eight  hundred  and  five  years,  or  more 
probably  eighty- eight  hundred,  it  is  not 
wondortul  if  our  faith  in  such  results  is 
shaken  altogether.     It  would  deserve  to 
be,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  per- 
fect success  obtained  in  many  cases  proves 
that   the   principle   is   correct,  and   that 
the  defect  is  solely  in  the  application. 
Premising,  then,  that  our  readers  undei^ 
stand    that    a    considerable    number    of 
comets  are  known  to   move  in  ellipse!*, 
or  lengthened  ovals,  wo  may  thus  illus- 
trate the  principle:   Make  three  ink-sj-ots 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  any  positi(  n 
positMii  relative  to  one  another  except  a 
straight  line,  and  draw  a  circle  through 
them  with  a  pair  of  compasses.    We  shall 
soon   find  practically,    what    Euclid   de- 
monstrates in  theory,  that  only  one  circle 
will  pass  through  them  all.    The  case  is 
the  same  with  the  ellipse.     Let  us  then 
fix,  by  accurate  observation,  three  posi- 
tions of  a  comet  in   the   heavens,   and 
we   have   the  shojie  of  its  ellipse  ;   and 
from  the  time  it  takes  in  passing  through 
the  three  obsen'cd  ])oints,  we  can  easily 
compute  the  time  of  its  completing  the 
whole  curve.     This  is  the  principle  ;  now 
for  its  application.     It  is  easy,  so  long  as 
the  spots   are  well  situated   in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  ellipse  ;   but   what  if  they 
are  very  near  together,  all  in  one  part, 
and  not  much  out   of  a   straight  line  ? 
One  ellipse  alone  will  lit  them  in  theory, 
but  it  will  be  extremely  diflicult  to  find 
it  among  a  number  of  others  in  practice  ; 
and  if  the  spots,  instead  of  being  minute 
and  clear,  sliould  l)e  blotty  and  confused, 
as  the  heads  of  comets  ottcn  are,  or  fixed 
uncertainly  by  a  blundering   hand,   the 
difticulty  will  be  greatly  magnified,  and 
the   chance   of  error   increased.     If  our 
readers    will   work   out  this  illustration 
for  themselves,  they  will  have  a  fair  idea 
how  orbits   are   computed  ;   why,  till   a 
comet  actually  returns,  the  best  results 
are  somewhat  doubtful ;  w  hy  returns  cal- 
culated from  very  rough  eye  -  estimates 
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instead  of  careful  telescopic  observations, 
as  in  the  case  of  Charles  V.'s  Comet, 
must  be  necessarily  very  uncertain  ;  and, 
lastly,  how  it  is  that  in  many  instances  it 
remains  undecided  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  very  long,  thin  ellipse,  or  with 
a  parabola  or  hyperbola — curves  almost 
coinciding  with  it  where  it  bends  round 
the  sun,  but  going  off  on  either  side  into 
nearly  straight  lines  which  never  meet, 
so  that  a  comet  moving  in  either  of  those 
curves,  as  some  appear  to  do,  can  never 
by  any  possibility  return. 

How  lightly  have  we  been  drawing 
from  materials  which  would  form  a  vol- 
ume !  We  feel  more  and  more  how  inad- 
equate is  this  feeble  sketch  to  the  extent 
and  interest  of  our  subject,  and  how 
much  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  be- 
liind.  And  yet  we  have  said  nothing  as 
to  the  probable  nature,  or  materials,  or 
destination  of  these  wonderful  bodies. 
Very  pleasant  it  would  be  to  enter  bold- 
ly upon  that  great  field  of  speculation ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  In  vain  have  we 
accumulated  observations ;  in  vain  have 
we  multiplied  theories ;  in  vain  have  we 
passed-:-once  for  certain,  Humboldt  and 
Arago  think  many  times  —  close  to  or 
through  a  comet's  tail.  But  let  us  put 
together,  at  any  rate,  what  we  can  ;  and 
if  our  readers  find  but  little  in  it,  we 
think  we  have  given  them  reason  already 
not  to  expect  a  great  deal.  Firgt,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  the  materials  of  the  nucle- 
us possess  some  positive  weight  or  mass, 
and  are  not  merely  of  an  electric  or  quasi- 
electric  nature,  from  the  fact  of  their  grav- 
itation toward  the  sun ;  even  comets  that 
appear  as  patches  of  thin  mist,  without 
any  central  mass,  obey  his  call.  That 
mass,  however,  must,  even  in  the  largest, 
be  very  inconsiderable,  or  they  would  so 
attract  the  planets  near  which  they  pass 
as  to  disturb  their  orbits,  which  has  never 
taken  place ;  the  comet  of  1770,  at  only 
six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  pro- 
duced no  eft'ect  whatever  upon  the  length 
of  our  year.  Of  solidity  there  is  no  evi- 
dence ;  nor  would  it  be  easily  procurable, 
unless  during  the  transit  of  a  nucleus  over 
the  sun  or  some  large  star.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  Donati  so  narrowly  missed  Arc- 
turus.  A  smaller  nucleus  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  extinguished  in  conjunction 
by  the  vivid  light  of  a  star,  instead  of  the 
reverse ;  still,  if  the  solid  portion  were  a 
mere  point,  it  might  have  easily  passed 


unnoticed  on  one  side.  One  or  two  ques- 
tionable occultations  of  small  stars  have 
been  recorded.  Tlie  suni  would  tell  us 
the  truth,  but  it  has  not  told  us  yet ;  in 
1819  a  comet  had  passed  across  it  before 
its  existence  was  known,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  was  matter  of  controversy  and  un- 
certainty whether  any  unusual  spot  bad 
been  seen  on  that  day.  In  1823,  a  tran- 
sit must  have  taken  place  unseen.  In 
1826,  Gambart  foresaw,  some  days  be- 
fore, a  transit  about  sunrise,  and  an- 
nounced it  with  all  speed  ;  but  the  morn- 
ing was  every  where  saddened  by  clouds 
and  rain ;  he  and  Flaugergnes  alone 
caught  sight  of  the  sun,  and  could  per- 
ceive no  comet.  Yet  they  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  just  seen  the  black  globe  of 
Mercury  so  ill  defined  upon  the  rising 
disk  as  to  mistake  it  for  an  ordinary  spot, 
will  easily  understand  how  a  comet  might 
be  missed  then,  which  would  be  visible 
enough  upon  the  noonday  sun.  And  cer- 
tainly nuclei  that  reflect  so  many  of  the 
solar  rays  as  to  be  conspicuous  near  bis 
disk,  ought,  as  a  spectator  remarked  in 
1843,  to  be  visible  upon  it  for  the  like 
reason.  But  for  this  we  must  wait 
Meanwhile,  we  are  not  without  symp- 
toms of  something  worth  looking  after. 
From  the  unaltered  position  and  aspeet 
of  stars  seen  through  thousands  of  miles 
of  conietary  material,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  can  not  be  of  a  gaseous  nature, 
which  would  cause  refraction,  but  must 
consist  of  separate  particles,  like  terres- 
trial fogs,  or  clouds  of  dust.  But  it 
seems  doubtful,  on  the  one  hand,  wheth- 
er we  have  a  right  to  expect  sensible  re- 
fraction through  gas  at  such  extreme  at- 
tenuation ;  and  on  the  other,  whether  the 
premiss  is  universally  correct  There  are 
some  suspicious  facts.  A  star  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  once  started  sud- 
denly when  a  comet  passed  over  it ;  and 
in  some  cases,  confusion  and  enlargement 
of  stellar  disks  have  been  noticed  through 
the  luminous  haze ;  so  that  to  generalize 
either  way  would  be  at  least  premature. 
The  absence  of  phases — of  which  not  one 
is  recorded  upon  conclusive  evidence, 
though  the  borders  of  envelopes  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  them,  and  which, 
if  they  existed,  would  certainly  have 
been  seen  in  1858  and  1861 — shows  that 
either  the  nucleus  is  wholly  permeated, 
like  a  thin  fog,  by  the  solar  rays,  or  else 
shines  —  as  Herschcl  I.,  Schroter,  and 
others  have  thought  —  by  unborrowed 
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light.    This,  indeed,  is  a  very  carious  in- 
<]tiir7,  and  great  names  may  be  cited  on 
cither  side.    That  ingenious  instrument, 
the  polariscope,  by  which  in  recent  times 
■at  was  hoped  it  miglit  liave  been  decided, 
lias  given  ambiguous  indications  ;  and  so 
lias  the  spectrum   analysis.     Solar  light 
fleoms  to  be  reflected,  especially  by  the 
-tail ;  but  there  may  be  as  Secchi  states,  a 
3iiixture  of  native  luminosity.     The  very 
"variable  brightness  of  certain  nuclei,  or 
whole  heads,  is  certainly  more  consistent 
*with   intrinsic  phosphorescence ;   and  it 
has  been  plausibly  urged  that  a  haze  so 
thin  as  to  transmit  the  rays  of  the  minut- 
est stars  ought  not  to  be  made  visible  to 
■as  by  stopping  and   reflecting  the  solar 
liearas.     It  may  be  hoped  that  future  ob- 
servations mav  here  at  least  advance  us 
a  few  steps.     But,  whatever  may  be  the 
niatorial  of  the  nucleus,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  subject  to  extensive   changes  from 
the  solar  influence.     These  are  somewhat 
masked  by  difficulties  of  vision.    It  is  not 
easy  always  to  ascertain  which  are  inde- 
pendent jets  or  streams,  and  which  are 
mere  borders  of  hollow  envelopes  ;  and 
the  perspective  of  Donati,  with  two  con- 
centric circles  and  a  number  of  rays  com- 
bining them  both  with  the  nucleus,  resem- 
bled much  more  a  section  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  chambered   shell, "than   an  ex 
tcrnal  view  of  a  sphere  of  vapor.     Siill, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  a  comet  in 
its  perihelion  sufters  throughout  a  vehe- 
ment change.   First,  the  nucleus  is  devel- 
oped, some  say  concentrated    within  its 
cloudy  vail  ;  then  envelope  rises  hastily 
after   envelope,  widens,  spreads,   and  is 
driven  away ;  jet  flies  out  rapidly  after 
jet,  and  the  nucleus  swings  to  and  fro, 
either  from  the  reaction  or  some  polar 
force  wholly  unknown ;  the  tail  flies  up 
and  away  with  a  speed  literally  incon- 
ceivable; Newton  thought  that,  in  1680 
twenty  millions  of  miles  of  it  were  raised 
in  two  days;  as,  in  1843,  two  hundred 
millions  seemed  to  be  formed  in  less  than 
three  weeks.    There  have  been  those  who 
have  questioned  the  effect  of  heat  in  all 
this  as  though  the  comet  were  too  atten- 
uated to  feel  it ;  it  may  be  so — unreason- 
able  seeming   assertions   are   sometimes 
found  true;  yet  this  does  seem  unreason- 
able.    Let  the  action  bo  what  it  may,  we 
must  naturallv  fancvitheat;  and  so  tierce 
and  ardent  is  that  action,  that  the  heads 
which  have  emitted   the  most  brilliant 
trains  have  become  comparatively  dull 


and  obscure.  This  disproportion  has  been 
many  times  noted,  but  was  evident  in 
1680,  and  more  conspicuous  still  in  1843  ; 
and  what  wonder?  The  former  had  pass- 
ed before  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  only 
one  sixth  of  its  diameter;  the  latter 
closer  still — about  one  seventh  of  its  semi- 
diameter — immediately  in  front  of  that 
enormous  photosphere,  filling  a  great  part 
of  the  visible  heavens,  and  glowing  with 
the  insupportable  blaze  and  the  unutter- 
able fervor  of  forty-seven  thousand  suns 
such  as  we  behold.  Well  was  it  that  that 
awful  passage  was  urged  on  with  a  swift- 
ness as  of  lightning  ! — at  the  narrowest 
approach  the  coUiCt  was  flying  probably 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six,  some  have 
said  four  hundred  and  fourteen,  miles 
every  second  —  so  that  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  carried  it  half  round 
the  solar  globe ;  otherwise  it  must  surely 
have  been  utterly  burnt  up,  and  shriveled, 
and  destroyed.  And  such  perhaps  might 
be  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  outburst 
of  light  which  was  witnessed  before  the 
sun's  face,  far  brighter  than  the  sun  itself, 
by  two  separate  observers  on  September 
first,  1859.  We  are  told  that,  in  Encke's 
Comet  at  least,  the  resistance  of  the 
ether  which  fills  all  space  is  contracting 
the  orbit,  and  bringing  it  to  ultimate  de- 
struction. Might  this  have  been  such  an 
epoch — the  moment  of  a  comet's  fall? 
But  though  the  speed  of  1843  still  held 
the  orbit  unbroken,  it  could  hardly  keep 
the  materials  unscathed  ;  what  wonder 
that  the  nucleus  and  the  very  tail  glowed 
so  vividly  the  day  afler  it  had  escaped 
from  that  tremendous  ordeal  ?  what  won- 
der that  the  head,  after  it  had  dashed  out 
its  gigantic  beam  to  at  least  two  Imndred 
millions  of  miles,  looked  exhausted,  and 
spent,  and  worn  away  ?  The  wonder  is, 
that  it  continued  to  exist  at  all.  And 
surely,  whenever  it  may  return — for  its 
period  is  altogether  uncertain — it  will  bo 
with  far  diminished  rays.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  production  of  a  tail  of 
any  length  must  entail  waste  and  loss;  it 
never  can  be  gathered  to  its  source  again, 
and  therefore  each  successive  perihelion 
must  involve  some  degradation.  Yet, 
again  —  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
these  phenomena,  or  rather  such  our  ig- 
norance of  the  rififht  clue — the  ofl-return- 
ing  Comet  of  Biela  would  seem  in  1846 
to  have  been  strengthened  to  a  separa- 
tion, and  even  afterward  kindled  to  a 
more    vivid    glow.     These    things    are 
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cnousfh  to  make  us  think,  as  worthy  01- 
bers  did  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  the 
obscunty  and  nnintelligibility  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  extraordinary  bodies  is 
greatly  on  the  increase ! 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  tail's  formation, 
well  has  Sir  J.  Herschel  said  that  "  there 
is,  beyond  question,  some  profound  secret 
and  mystery  of  nature  concerned  in  the 
]>henonienon."  To  go  through  all  the  in- 
genious hypotheses  which  have  been  de- 
vised from  time  to  time,  and  have  all 
proved  inadequate  in  succession,  would 
load  us  far  to  little  purpose.  But  we  see 
plninly  one  inference  alike  strange  and  in- 
evitable— that  the  matter  of  the  train  is 
not  amenable  to  the  force  of  gravity — or, 
in  other  words,  possesses  no  weight — and 
thus  transcends  all  terrestrial  analogy, 
except  that  of  electric  or  auroral  light ; 
or,  at  the  very  least,  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  its  wonderfully  rarefied  condition  is 
evanescent,  while  some  other  force  ac- 
quires, or  retains,  a  hold  of  ahnost  illim- 
itable energy,  and  projects  it  with  veloci- 
ties unknown.  But  what  is  that  force? 
Electricity,  or  its  modification,  magnet- 
ism, at  once  suggests  itself.  But  the  tail 
of  1861  swept  over  the  earth,  and  all  our 
instruments  were  silent.  "There  may, 
after  all,"  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  suggest- 
ed, "  exist  in  nature  other  repulsive  forces, 
whose  existence  can  only  be  known  to  us 
by  studying  their  vistanlm  lucifercef'* 
but  a  most  obscure  study  we  find  it.  M. 
Faye  is  at  present  engaged  in  exjwriments 
tending  to  prove  a  repulsion  emanating 
from  incandescence ;  and  other  forces  con- 
nected with  chemistry  and  vitality  we 
know  have  their  chief  dwelling  in  the 
sun,  but  their  nature  is  a  dark  enigma. 

On  the  whole,  the  hypothesis  entertain- 
ed by  Schroter,  and  brought  into  mathe- 
matical form  by  Bessol,  is  probably  oi>en 
to  least  exception.  An  expansive  power 
in  tlie  nucleus  which  would  enlarge  the 
coma  and  envelopes  in  all  directions,  is 
opposed  on  one  side,  and  overcome  by  a 
more  vigorous  repulsion  from  the  sun, 
thus  only  made  manifest  before  our  eyes 
In  any  direct  eftoct.  But  how  to  recon- 
cile with  this  the  diverging  branches,  and, 
still  worse,  the  anomalous  rays ;  and  how 
to  explain  the  formation  of  a  tail  when  we 
enn  jHjrcoive  no  nucleus,  and  how  to  bend 
all  the  details  into  their  places — we  as  yet 
know  not ;  especially  is  it  difficult  to  see 
how  those  enoiiiious  beams  are  kept  in 
any  thing  like  opposition  to  the  sun,  while 


the  nucleus  is  describing  a  rapid  onrre 
round  him  at  the  perihelion,  without  in- 
troducing a  repulsion  that  would  annihi- 
late all  deviations.  And  whence  spring  the 
forces  that  cause  these  devious  and  irreg- 
ular shapes,  when  the  repulsions  of  the 
sun  and  nnclcus  must  be  presumed  uni- 
form? Some  clue  perhaps,  but  one  we 
little  know  how  to  use,  may  lie  in  the 
probability  that  as  comets  unquestionably 
differ  from  each  other  in  constitution — ^a 
fact  many  ways  apparent,  but  beautifully 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  photograph- 
ic power  in  1858,  and  its  absence  in  1861 
— so  there  mav  be  a  combination  of  van- 
ous  materials  in  the  same  comet.  This 
was  indicated  in  1811  by  contrasted  hues 
— the  head  greenish,  the  envelope  yellow ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  these  differences 
may  influence  the  directions  of  the  envel- 
opes and  branches.  The  curvature  and 
condensation  of  the  convex  edge  of  the 
mahi  tail  have  been  usually  referred  to 
that  same  resistance  of  the  ether  which 
is  working  the  destruction  of  Encke's 
Comet.  Pape,  however,  a  German  as- 
tronomer, thinks,  as  Bessel  did,  that  it 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  motion  impressed  by  the 
progression  of  the  nucleus  in  its  orbit, 
with  the  repulsive  power  of  the  sun,  and 
seems  to  have  so  satisfied  himself  from 
very  careful  examination  and  measure- 
ment of  the  Donati ;  but  the  association 
of  curved  and  straight  rays  presents  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  this  or  any  explana- 
tion. In  fact,  our  great  and  paramount 
difficulty  is,  the  total  absence  of  all  anal- 
ogy. We  look  upon  a  planet,  and  we 
know  something  of  what  we  see ;  we  tarn 
to  a  comet,  but  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  comprehend ;  the  planets  tell  us  of 
so  many  resemblances  to  ourselves  that 
wc  can  form  some  probable  inferences — 
the  comets  arc  utterly  silent ;  or  rather, 
they  speak  loudly  of  their  Creator's  glory, 
but  in  a  tongue  that  no  man  can  under- 
stand. Every  where,  instead  of  tracing 
analogies,  we  stumble  upon  contradic- 
tions. The  planets  revolve  all  one  way, 
the  comets  in  every  direction.  The  phm- 
cts  are  forbidden  all  interference — there 
is  no  known  impediment  to  cometary  ool- 
lision  ;  however  improbable,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  question  is  oflen  asked, 
what  if  it  were  to  happen  ? — and  to  that 
wc  have  no  answer ;  the  tail  we  have  now 
reason  to  believe  perfectly  innocuous  in 
ils  attenuation — we  know  nothing  of  the 
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?roperties  of  tbo  nuclens  in  its  density. 
'he  planets  keep  within  prescribed  lim- 
its ;  if  some  of  the  comets  do  the  same, 
others  transcend  all  bounds ;  summoned, 
it  may  be,  from  infinite  depths  by  the  pro- 
gress of  oar  sun  through  space,  they  do 
homage  to  the  glorious  stranger  once  for 
all,  and  withdraw  into  the  void  of  a  dark 
and  silent  eternity.  Though  by  flir  the 
most  numerous,  and  some  of  them  the 
largest,  bodies  in  our  system,  they  seem  to 
belong  to  it  but  in  part ;  and  some  of  tbem 
may  possibly  connect  it  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  other  suns.  Comets  constitute  a 
system  apart ;  we  trace  no  links  of  grada- 
tion or  sanity  with  other  bodies  beyond 
the  common  force  of  gravity ;  we  miss  in 
tbem  that  possibility  of  habitation  which 
is  so  conspicuous  elsewhere ;  we  perceive 
not  their  meaning,  and  we  know  not  their 
destiny.  All  that  we  do  is  to  see  and  to 
reason  about  wholly  unknown  materials, 
possessed  of  properties  to  us  all  but  incom- 
prehensible. There  is  something  fearful 
m  these  things,  something  beyond  the  or- 
dinary impression  of  grandeur  and  mag- 


nificence— something  in  the  presence  of  a 
glorious  comet  especially  calculated  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  also  in  the  presence 
of  its  far  more  glorious  Creator.  He  that 
could  look  upon  these  mysteries  as  La- 
place did,  or  rather  let  us  believe,  and  we 
may  believe,  felt  himself  obliged  to  do  in 
that  miserable  age — let  him  depart  out  of 
the  sanctuary  and  hide  himself  in  silence ; 
but  let  us,  and  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion, take  up  the  magnificent  apostrophe 
of  Kepler :  "  Thus  far  let  our  remarks  on 
the  work  of  God  the  Creator  pass  by  ac- 
clamation. It  now  remains,  that  with 
hands  and  eyes  raised  at  length  from  my 
tablet  of  demonstrations,  and  lifled  up  to 
heaven,  I  should  devoutly  and  humbly  en- 
treat the  Father  of  lights,  O  thou  who 
dost  by  the  light  of  nature  advance  in  us 
the  desire  of  the  light  of  grace,  that  there- 
by thou  mayest  transfer  us  to  the  light  of 
glory;  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord 
the  Creator!  for  thou  hast  made  me  glad 
through  thy  works,  and  I  have  rejoiced 
in  the  operation  of  thy  hands." 


1^1   » ^  > 
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now  Tin  PBiKcnB  sLtzABinrix  visited  tdi    adviril  i3 

HIS    CELL. 

On  the  following  daj^,  the  Admiral  was 
again  visited  by  Latiiucr,  who  strove, 
but  ineffectually,  to  bend  his  haughty 
spirit,  and  bring  him  to'  a  state  of  peni- 
tence. Not  beinsc  in  a  mood  to  listen 
to  homilies,  Seymour  impatiently  inter- 
rupted the  divine,  and  bade  him  leave 
him  in  peace.  Finding  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  Latimer  desisted,  and  took  his 
departure,  recommending  the  obdurate 
man  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  for 
hU  Ume  was  short. 


Again  night  arrived.  Seymour  was 
pacing  his  cell,  full  of  gloomy  thought, 
when  the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  entered.  But 
not  alone.  Ho  was  attended  by  a  young 
personage  wrapped  in  an  ample  velvet 
mantle,  whose  features  were  so  muffled 
up  that  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  belonged  to  youth  or  maiden.  But 
though  the  jailer  and  others  might  have 
been  deceived  by  this  disguise,  Seymour 
was  not.  He  instantly  recognized  his 
beloved  Elizabeth,  and  springing  toward 
her,  cried  out,  "  Oh !  you  are  come.  Prin- 
cess I — you  are  come  I"  while  she,  throw- 
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ing  off  her  disguise,  and  disregarding  the 
presence  of  the  Constable,  flung  herself 
into  his  arms. 

Their  first  transports  of  delight  had 
scarcely  subsided,  and  they  were  still  gaz- 
ing at  each  other  with  unutterable  fond- 
ness, almost  unconscious  where  they  were, 
when  Sir  John  Gage  deemed  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remind  them  that  their 
interview  must  be  brief. 

"  I  am  disobeying  the  Lord  Protector 
and  the  council  in  allowing  this  visit,"  lie 
said  ;  "  but  I  could  not  resist  the  Prin- 
cess's entreaties.  However,  I  can  not 
give  you  many  minutes.  During  that 
time  I  will  remain  outside." 

On  this,  he  withdrew,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

"O  Seymour  I"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
looking  passionately  at  him,  "  with  what 
mingled  feelings  of  rapture  and  anguish 
do  I  behold  you  again  I  When  last  we 
parted,  I  thought  you  would  return  to 
me  in  triumph,   and  demand  my  hand. 

And  now Oh  I  this  is  more  than  I 

can  bear !"   And  she  burst  into  a  passion- 
ate flood  of  tears. 

"Calm  yourself,  dearest  Elizabeth," 
said  Seymour.  "  Your  grief  unmans 
me,  and  I  have  need  of  all  my  firm- 
ness." 

"Yes,  I  will  be  calm,"  she  rejoined. 
"I  will  smile  and  be  cheerful,  though 
my  heart  is  breaking.  Oh  !"  —  and  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  — 
"  think  not  that  I  have  been  indifferent 
to  you,  Seymour.  No  tongue  can  tell 
the  anguish  I  have  endured  since  your 
arrest.  But  the  Protector's  vigilance 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  write 
to  you,  or  convey  any  message,  neither 
have  I  been  permitted  to  see  the  King 
—  or  even  to  write  to  him  —  so  that  I 
could  not  plead  in  your  behalf.  The 
dreadful  news  of  yesterday  —  that  Ed- 
ward had  given  his  assent  to  the  bill 
of  attainder  —  had  just  reached  me,  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  grief,  when  your 
faithful  little  messenger  found  me  out, 
and  delivered  your  tablets.  Then  I  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  see  you.  Heed- 
less of  consequences,  I  left  Sherne  this 
aflernoon  with  the  trusty  dwarf,  who 
served  me  with  the  utmost  devotion, 
and  through  his  agency  obtained  admit- 
tance to  Sir  John  Gage,  who,  while 
blaming  my  rashness,  yielded  at  length 
to  my  entreaties,  and  brought  me  hither." 

"  Heaven  bless  him  for  it !"  exclaimed 


Seymour.  "  He  has  given  me  more  hap- 
piness than  I  ever  expected  on  earth. 
The  thought  of  this  meeting  will  cheer 
me  on  the  scaffold." 

"You  shall  not  die,  Seymour!"  shriek- 
ed Elizabeth.  "'Tis  horrible  to  think 
I  that  a  foul  and  murtherous  caitiff  should 
disfigure  a  godlike  form  like  yours,  and 
sever  such  a  head  from  such  a  frame. 
No  —  no  —  It  cannot  —  shall  not  be.  I 
will  intercede  for  you  with  Eidward.  I 
know  he  loves  me,  and  I  think  he  will 
vield  to  my  entreaties,  and  spare  your 
iife." 

"He  loved  me  once,  too,"  said  Sey- 
mour bitterly.  "But  my  enemies  have 
turned  his  heart  from  me  by  their  cal- 
umnies. Whatever  his  will  may  be,  Ed- 
ward can  not  save  me.  The  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  the  council  control  him,  and 
they  are  bent,  it  is  plain,  on  my  destruo- 
tion." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  tAcm,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth. "  I  will  plead  for  you  on  my  knees. 
They  can  not  refuse  me." 

Seymour  shook  his  head. 

"  Such  an  avowal  of  your  love  for  me 
will  be  to  them  an  additional  motive  for 
my  destruction,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  cried  Eliza- 
beth distractedly.  "  You  must  not — shall 
not  die." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  cell 
opened,  and  Sir  John  Gage  stepped  in. 

"  It  grieves  me  to  interrupt  you,"  he 
said  in  accents  of  profound  sympathy* 
"  But  the  moment  of  separation  is  arrived. 
You  must  part  forever."  ^ 

"  Not  forever.  Sir  John,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth. "I  shall  bring  Lord  Seymour  a 
pardon.  The  King  my  brother,  the  Lord 
Protector,  .ind  the  council,  will  listen  to 
my  prayers." 

"Indulge  no  false  hopes.  Princess,** 
said  Gage.  "The  Lord  Protector  aud 
the  council  are  inexorable." 

"  Then  I  will  not  go  hence,"  shrieked 
Elizabeth.  "I  will  stay  here  and  die 
with  him." 

"  Princess,  I  pray  you,  come  with  me," 
cried  the  Constable. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  she  rejoined,  clinging 
desperately  to  Seymour.  "  Hold  me  fiist, 
my  loved  lord  !  hold  me  fast  I  Let  him 
not  tear  me  hence !" 

"Do  not  forget  yourself.  Princess,  I 
implore  you !"  cried  the  Constable,  "  Do 
not  compel  me  to  employ  force." 

Stand  oflf,  Sir  John  I"  cried  Elizabeth 
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impetaonsly.  "Stand  off,  I  coramaild 
^onl  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  let 
Jt  abide  in  your  recollection.  I  here  sol- 
emnly affiance  myself  before  Iloaven  to 
Lord  Seymour,  and  I  register  a  vow  that 
if  he  be  pnt  to  death  by  his  brother,  I 
will  wed  no  other  man." 

"Retract  this  rash  oath.  Princess,  T 
implore  you,"  said  the  Constable.  "  Here- 
after, in  cabner  moments,  yoiu  will  rue 
it." 

**  Never,"  rejoined  Elizabeth  emphati- 
cally. "Heaven  so  help  me,  as  I  keep  it 
religionsly." 

"1  have  not  merited  this  love,"  cried 
Seymour  in  a  voice  suffocated  by  emotion. 
"But  the  cup  of  happiness  is  present- 
ed to  mo  only  to  be   dashed   from  my 


"My  lord,"  said  the  Constable  to  Sey- 
mour, "  it  rests  with  you  to  put  au  end 
to  this  painful  scene.  To  prolonir  it  Avill 
but  increase  your  distress.  Tiie  Princess 
most  jQfo  hence." 

"  Will  you  have  it  so  ?"  cried  Eliza- 
beth, still  clinging  fondly  to  him. 

"  It  must  be,"  he  rejoined  despairingly. 
"One  last  embrace,"  he  added,  straining 
her  to  his  bosom.  "  Take  her,  good  Sir 
John." 

Elizabeth  made  no  further  opposition. 
Half  fainting,  she  almost  fell  from  his 
arms.  Hastily  enveloping  her  in  the 
mantle,  and  wrapping  the  couvre-chef 
about  her  head,  the  Constable  led  her 
toward  the  door.  Before  going  forth, 
she  cast  one  farewell  look  at  Seymour, 
who  stood  as  if  transfixed  by  despair. 

The  clangor  of  the  closing  door  roused 
him  from  this  stupor.  The  pang  he  felt 
was  intolerable.  With  a  wild  cry  he  threw 
himself  on  his  pallet.  Death  could  have 
no  greater  bitterness  for  him. 


IV. 


BOW  mi  PBnroEfls  xliz&bktu  intbrcedbd  for  mB  admi- 

BAL  WITB  THB  KTXO  ;  AXD  UOW  THB  DBATH-MTABBIMT  WAS 
KQKKK 

NoTWiTHSTAXDiNG  the  cndcavors  of 
Sir  John  Gage  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
attempt,  and  the  assurances  of  the  wor- 
thy Constable  that  it  would  be  fruitless, 
Blizabeth  was  resolved  to  solicit  the  Ad- 
iniraPs  pardon  from  the  King,  and  by 
her  tears  and  entreaties  succeeded  in 
wringing  consent  from  Gage  to  procure 
her  an  interview  with  her  royal  brother.   | 


Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Constable  met  her  at  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  royal  apartments.  Had  the  Prin- 
cess not  been  thus  attended  she  would 
have  been  refused  admittance ;  but  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Gage,  as  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  was  sufficient  to 
procure  her  ingress,  and  they  reached 
the  ante  chanber  without  obstruction. 

The  Princess's  unexpected  appearance 
filled  the  pages  and  henchmen  there  as- 
sembled with  surprise  and  consternation, 
and  the  chief  usher  advancing  toward 
her,  and  making  her  a  profound  obei- 
sance, informed  her  gravely,  but  with 
much  respect,  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  see  the  King  at  this  moment. 

"  But  I  will  see  him,"  she  cried  reso- 
lutely. "  No  blame  shall  attach  to  you, 
sir — I  will  take  it  on  myself." 

"  Pardon  me,  gracious  Princess,  if  I  am 
compelled  to  refuse  you  admittance,"  re- 
joined the  usher.  "  The  Lord  Protector 
and  the  council  are  now  deliberating 
amongst  themselves  in  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  as  soon  as  their  consulta- 
tion is  ended  they  will  return  to  his  ma- 
jesty." 

The  significant  look  given  by  the  usher 
to  Sir  John  Gage  did  not  escape  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Tliev  are  deliberatinc:  about  the 
Lord  Admiral's  execution.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
speak !" 

"  Your  highness  has  guessed  right," 
replied  the  usher,  reluctantly. 

"  Then  I  must  see  the  King  my  brother 
without  delay,"  cried  the  Princess. 

"  I  guess  your  object,  gracious  lady, 
and  would  willingly  further  it,"  said  the 
usher,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy  ;  ''  but 
I  dare  not  disobey  my  orders." 

"  Is  his  majesty  alone  ?"  inquired  the 
Constable. 

''  lie  is.  Sir  John,"  answered  the  usher. 
"The  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Doctor  Latimer 
have  just  left  him.  But  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  the  council  may  return  at  any 
moment,  and  then " 

"  You  hear,  Princess,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble. 

"I  do,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  prom- 
ised to  bring  mo  to  the  King.  I  call 
upon  you  to  make  good  your  word." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  must  needs  comply," 
returned  the  Constable.  "  You  shall  not 
suffer  for  this,  sir,  with  the  Lord  Proteo- 
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tor,"  he  added  to  the  usher ;  "  the  fault 
is  mine,  aud  I  will  bear  the  blame.  There 
is  no  need  to  announce  her  highness.'^ 

With  this,  he  took  Elizabeth's  hand, 
and  led  her  on.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  they  entered  a  spacious  cham- 
ber, at  the  upper  end  of  which  Edward 
was  discovered,  seated  beside  a  table.  A 
book  was  open  before  him,  but  it  was 
evident  he  was  not  engaged  in  its  pe- 
rusal. 

On  seeing  Elizabeth  he  arose,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  meet  her.  He  was 
magnificently  attired  in  a  jerkin  of  cloth 
of  gold  raised  with  purple  velvet  and 
tissue,  over  which  he  wore  a  purple  vel- 
vet gown,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
lined  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  His 
cap  was  of  black  velvet,  richly  orna- 
mented with  diamonds,  ru];>ies,  aud  other 
precious  stones,  and  having  a  white  fea- 
ther in  it,  inclining  toward  the  right  ear. 
His  splendor,  however,  accorded  ill  with 
his  looks.  He  moved  feebly,  and  looked 
pale,  careworn,  and  unhappy.  Never 
before  had  he  greeted  Elizabeth  as  he 
greeted  her  now.  In  a  sharp,  almost  an- 
gry voice,  he  demanded  why  she  came 
there,  and  how  she  had  obtained  admit- 
tance. 

"It  is  my  fault,  sire,"  interposed  the 
Constable.  "  I  have  ventured  to  diso- 
bey orders." 

"  Then  you  have  done  wrong  —  very 

wrong.  Sir  John.     Know  you  not " 

And  he  suddenly  stopped. 

"I  know  it  all,  sire,"  said  Elizabeth, 
casting  herself  at  his  feet.  "  I  come  as  a 
suppliant  for  the  Admiral,  and  will  not 
quit  this  posture  till  you  consent  to  spare 
him." 

'^  Alas  I  Elizabeth,"  rejoined  Edward 
sadly,  '^  you  ask  a  grace  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  bestow.  My  unhappy 
uncle  is  attainted  and  condemned  by  the 
Parliament,  and  I  have  been  compelled, 
though  sorely  against  my  will,  to  ratify 
the  sentence.  The  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
leave  him  no  hope  of  pardon." 

"  No  hope,  sire !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
"  Oh  !  say  not  so.  One  word  from  you 
will  save  him.  Pronounce  it,  royal  bro- 
ther, for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  your 
future  peace,  for  your  breast  will  never 
be  free  from  remorse  if  you  suffer  him  to 
perish." 

"  I  have  not  judged  my  uncle,"  said 
Edward.      '^He    has    been   justly  con- 


demned. His  terrible  designs  were  hap- 
pily frustrated,  but  if  they  had  succeeded 
the  whole  state  would  have  been  sub- 
verted, the  kingdom  devastated  by  civil 
war,  and  I  myself,  perchance,  driven 
from  the  throne  —  to  make  way  for 
him." 

"  These  are  the  charges  of  tlie  Admi- 
ral's enemies,  sire,"  rejoined  Elizabeth. 
"  He  has  had  no  opportunity  of  disprov- 
ing them,*^  for  an  open  trial,  which  he  de- 
manded, was  refused  him.  His  aim  was 
to  free  your  majesty,  to  whovi  he  is  de- 
voted, from  the  thraldom  in  which  you 
are  placed.  For  this  he  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. But  no,  sire,  you  will  not  do  it. 
Your  noble  and  generous  nature  most  re- 
volt at  such  injustice.  Tou  will  not  aid 
the  Lord  Protector  in  his  fratricidal 
schemes." 

"  Peace,  Elizabeth ;  you  go  too  fiir." 

^^No,  sire,  I  speak  the  truth,  and  it 
shall  out.  Nothing  but  his  brother's  life 
will  content  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  'TIS 
he  who,  by  his  artful  misrepresentationSy 
has  steeled  your  breast  against  your  once- 
loved  uncle  —  'tis  he  who  has  procared 
this  bill  of  attainder  a^nst  him — who 
has  stifled  his  cries — and  who  would  now 
force  you  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction. Is  not  the  Admiral  bound  to 
you  by  ties  of  near  relationship  P  Will 
you  sunder  those  ties  ?  Will  von  allow 
the  Lord  Protector  to  imbrue  nis  hands 
in  his  brother's  blood,  and  compel  you  to 
share  his  guilt  ?  Have  patience  with  me^ 
sire.    I  am  half-distracted." 

*^  What  mean  these  pasiuonate  supplica- 
tions, Elizabeth?  You  plead  for  him  as 
for  a  husband." 

'^  He  is  almost  my  husband,  sire..  I 
have  affianced  myself  to  him." 

^' Ha!"  exclaimed  Edward,  with  a  look 
of  displeasure. 

^^  I  ou  have  hurt  your  cause  by  that  ad- 
mission," whispered  the  Constable. 

^^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  tell  me, 
Elizabeth,  because  such  a  marriage  never 
could  take  place.  'Tis  against  oar  royal 
father's  will.  You  must  reconcile  year* 
self  to  the  Admiral's  fate." 

''  Then  your  majesty  is  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him  ?"  cried  the  Princess. 

^^  Justice  must  take  its  course,"  rejoiiir 
ed  Edward,  somewhat  sternly.  ^*  Heaven 
knows  how  dearly  I  loved  my  uncle.  Lord 
Seymour,"  he  continued,  in  a  more  soft- 
ened tone ;  ^^  but  I  have  been  greatly  de- 
ceived by  him.    His  true  oluu«cter  has 
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been  revealed  to  me  —  not  by  the  Lord 

Proteotor,   whom    you   unjustly  charge 

with  sifiistor  designs — but  by  others." 
**  By  whom,  sire  ?" 
"By  Archbishop  Cranmer  —  by  the 

Bighop  of  Ely — by  Doctor  Latimer.  He 
19  resUess,  turbulent,  dangerotis  —  too 
restless  and  too  dangerous  to  bo  spared. 
I  would  he  oould  be  brought  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  for  I  hear  he  refuses  all 
reH^ns  instruction  and  consolation." 

"Then  cut  him  not  off  in  a  state  of  sin, 
aire.    Give  him  time  for  repentance." 

"  'Tis  for  the  council,  not  for  me,  to  ap- 
point the  time  of  execution,"  replied  Ed- 
trard  sadly." 

"The  council  should  obey  you,  sire  — 
not  you  them.  But  if  you  will  not  grant 
him  a  free  pardon — at  least  spare  his  life. 
Doom  him  to  exile— to  imprisonment — 
bat  not  to  the  block." 

"His  crimes  are  of  too  deep  a  dye 
to  allow  of  any  leniency,",  responded 
Edward. 

"  Then  I  have  done,  sire,"  cried  Eliza- 
beth, rising.  "  Heaven  grant  you  the 
pardon  which  you  refuse  to  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  an  usher  entered,  announcing 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  Elizabeth  to 
retire,  but  so  far  from  being  intimidated 
by  the  frowns  of  Somerset,  she  replied  by 
glances  as  menacing  as  his  own. 

**I  would  counsel  you  to  withdraw, 
princess,"  he  said  sternly. 

"  I  thank  your  highness,"  she  rejoined, 
"  but  I  design  to  remain  here." 

"  Nay,  stay  if  you  will,"  he  answered. 
**  I  meant  but  to  spare  your  feelings." 

On  the  entrance  of  the  council,  Edward 
moved  slowly  toward  a  chair  of  state 
placed  beneath  a  canopy,  and  took  his 
seat  upon  it.  The  Lord  Protector,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  South- 
ampton, then  advanced  toward  him.  In 
his  hand  Somerset  held  a  parchment,  the 
sight  of  which  chilled  the  life-blood  in 
Elizabeth's  veins.  She  knew  it  to  be  the 
Admiral's  death-warrant. 

'*  Sire,"  said  Somerset,  "  after  due  de- 
liberation, the  council  has  decided  that 
the  execution  shall  take  place  to-morrow 
morning  on  Tower-hill." 

At  this  dread  announcement,  Elizabeth 
with  difficulty  repressed  a  scream. 

"  So  soon !"  exclaimed  Ed  ward.  "  'T  were 
better  he  should  live  a  few  days  longer. 
•Twill  give  him  more  time  for  repentance." 


"Such  grace  would  little  profit  him, 
sire,  while  there  are  many  cogent  reasons 
why  the  execution  should  not  be  defer- 
red," rejoined  the  Duke. 

"  Can  aught  be  advanced  in  mitigation 
of  his  sentence  ?"  demanded  Edward. 

"  Nothing,  sire,  or  I  should  be  the  first 
to  suggest  it." 

He  then  called  for  a  pen,  and  offering 
the  warrant  to  the  King,  pressed  him  to 
sign  it. 

"Can  not  my  signature  be  dispensed 
with  ?"  rejoined  Edward,  averting  his 
head.  "  lie  is  my  uncle,  and  I  like  not  to 
doom  him  thus." 

"  He  is  also  my  brother,"  rejoined  So- 
merset. "  Yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  sign 
the  warrant.  A  few  strokes  of*  the  pen, 
sire,  and  it  is  done,"  he  continued,  again 
proffering  the  warrant. 

"But  those  few  strokes  will  destroy 
one  whom  I  have  dearly  loved  —  and 
whom  I  still  love,"  cried  Edward.  "I 
can  not  do  it." 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  his  heart  is  touch- 
ed !  He  will  spare  him  1"  muttered  Eli- 
zabeth. 

"If  this  opportunity  passes  by,  our 
prey  will  escape,"  whispered  Warwick. 

"Be  firm,  sire,"  said  the  Protector. 
"  You  must  not  yield  to  this  weakness." 

"Give  me  the  pen,"  cried  Edward. 
"And  he  hurriedly  signed  the  warrant. 
"  Take  it  hence,"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  committed 
a  crime. 

The  warrant  was  then  countersigned 
by  the  Protector  and  the  whole  of  the 
council,  after  which  it  was  delivered  to 
the  Constable  by  Somerset,  who  bade 
him  see  it  executed  on  the  morrow,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  on  Tower-hill. 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  Consta- 
ble, in  a  somber  tone.  "Princess,"  he 
added  to  Elizabeth,  "  your  errand  here  is 
accomplished.  Come  with  me,  I  pray 
you." 

While  Somerset  and  Warwick  were 
glancing  at  each  other  with  ill-disguised 
satisfaction,  Elizabeth  approached  them 
ere  they  were  aware,  and  fixing  a  piercing 
look  on  the  Protector,  said  in  a  low, 
freezing  tone  :  "  Fratricide !  your  own 
turn  will  come  soon." 

Then  perceiving  a  smile  fiit  aoross 
Warwick's  somber  countenance,  she  add- 
ed to  him : 
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"  Ha !  you  smile,  ray  lord.  I  read  the 
secret  of  your  soul.  You  would  destroy 
both,  that  you  may  rise  and  rule  ia  their 
stead.  Bat  tremble !  you  will  not  walk 
steadily  where  the  path  is  slippery  with 
blood.     You  will  fall  likewise." 

And  she  quitted  the  chamber  with  Gage. 


V. 


ram  hiqut  bcfori  tub  xzbcutiox. 

Not  unprofitably  may  the  Admiral's 
last  hours  be  contrasted  with  those  of  an. 
other  noble  captive,  who,  only  two  years 
before,  had  occupied  the  self-same  cell  in 
the  Bowyer  Tower.  Equally  comely 
with  Seymour  was  that  illustrious  captive 
—  equally  proud,  daring,  and  perhaps 
ambitious,  but  yet  more  highly  born, 
more  richly  endowed  in  mind,  and  fur  less 
guilty  than  the  Admiral. 

Often  did  Seymour,  in  his  long  and 
lonely  hours,  think  of  him — oflen  did  he 
recall  their  last  internew,  and  the  pro- 
phetic denunciation  uttered  by  the  ill- 
fated  Surrey.  But  far  more  sadly,  far 
more  painfully,  passed  the  last  hours  of 
Seymour's  existence  than  Surrey's  had 
done.  The  latter  had  no  guilt  upon  his 
soul,  but  had  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  philosophy  to  support  him.  He  could 
pray — could  make  his  shrift  to  his  confes- 
sor and  receive  absolution.  To  Surrey  it 
was  hard  to  die  —  but  he  was  prepared. 
Seymour's  conscience  was  heavily  laden, 
yet  could  not  be  unburthened.  Within 
him  was  a  hell  of  fierce  and  conflicting 
passions,  which  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure. His  pride  sustained  him,  or  he 
must  have  sunk  beneath  this  mental  tor- 
ture. Groans  and  fierce  imprecations 
burst  from  him — but  ho  could  not  pray. 
He  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efforts 
of  Latimer  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Twould 
be  in  vain,  he  thought,  to  supplicate  hea- 
ven for  forgiveness  —  his  offenses  were 
too  great.  To  man  he  would  never  ac- 
knowledge his  guilt. 

Thus  passed  the  dreary  hours  of  his 
last  day  on  earth.  He  knew  not  that  it 
was  his  last,  because  intimation  had  not 
yet  been  given  him  that  the  execution 
was  appointed  for  the  morrow,  and  hope, 
not  yet  wholly  extinct  within  his  breast, 
suggested  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
But  he  was  more  perturbed  in  spirit  than 
he  had  over  hitherto  been.  Only  rarely 
did  he  sit  down,  but  for  the  most  part 


continued  to  pace  fiercely  to  and  fro 
within  his  cell,  like  a  tiger  in  its  cage. 

Toward  night  he  became  somewhat 
calmer,  and,  feeling  exhausted,  sat  down 
upon  his  chair,  when  sleep  insensibly 
stole  over  him.  His  dreams  instantly 
carried  nim  away  from  his  prison,  and 
brought  him  back  to  all  the  splendors 
of  his  gorgeous  palace.  Once  more  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  princely  retinue — 
once  more  in  a  spacious  and  richly-fur- 
nished apartment  —  once  more  Elizabeth 
smiled  upon  him,  and  showed  him  how  to 
win  her  hand. 

From  this  bright  dream  he  was  sudden- 
ly  and  cruelly  aroused  by  the  drawing 
back  of  the  ponderous  bolts.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Tower 
came  in  with  the  warrant  in  his  hand. 
His  sad  aspect,  as  revealed  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  lamp  on  the  table,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

"Good  Might,  Sir  John,"  cried  Sey- 
mour, rising,  and  speaking  with  forced 
composure.  "  I  can  guess  the  tidings 
you  bring  me.*' 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sir  John,  gravely  yet 
kindly,  "  you  must  prepare  for  eternity, 
for  you  will  not  see  another  night  on 
earth.  Your  execution  is  fixed  for  to- 
morrow morning.  It  will  take  place  on 
Tower-hill,  and  your  remains  will  after- 
ward be  buried  in  Saint  Peter's  Chapel, 
in  the  Tower." 

"  Where  I  was  married  to  the  Queen," 
murmured  Seymour,  almost  mechanically. 

"  Where  you  were  married  to  the 
Queen,"  repeated  the  Constable.  "Here 
is  the  warrant,"  he  added,  laying  it  be- 
fore him. 

"  'Tis  signed  by  the  King !"  cried  Sey- 
mour, staring  at  it  "  I  thought  he  loved 
me  too  well  to  do  this.  But  there  is  no 
faith  in  princes.  Did  the  Princess  Elizar 
beth  speak  with  him,  as  she  promised,  Sir 
John  ?" 

"  She  did,  my  lord ;  but  she  conid  not 
move  him.  His  majesty  seemed  persuad- 
ed of  your  guilt.  I  can  give  you  no  far- 
ther hope,  but  recommend  you  a  patient 
suffering  of  justice,  and  preparation  to 
meet  your  Supreme  Judge." 

"  Remain  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  pray 
you,  good  Sir  John,"  said  the  Admiral 
somewliat  faintly.  "The  shock,  though 
not  unexpected,  is  severer  than  I  deemed 
it  would   be." 

"You  are  a  brave  man,  I  know,  my 
lord,"  observed  the  Constable,  looking  at 
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bim  with  surprise,  ^'  and  I  fancied  you  had 
no  fear  of  death." 

''Neither  have  I,"  replied  Seymour  ; 
"bat  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  love  of  life. 
One  tie  binds  me  to  earth,  which  nothing 
but  the  az  can  sever.  How  looked  the 
A'lDcess  to-day,  good  Sir  John?  Did 
the  send  any  message  to  me  ?'' 

"She  bade  you  a  tender  farewell,  and 
sent  you  this  embroidered  handkerchief, 
to  which  her  lips  have  been  pressed,"  re- 
plied the  Constable. 

^ "Give  it  me,  Sir  John,"  cried  Seymour, 
kissing  it  rapturously. 

"Dismiss  her  image,  if  you  can,  from 
your  mind,  my  lord,"  said  Gage,  "  and 
make  up  your  account  with  Heaven.  You 
hare  much,  I  fear,  to  do,  and  but  short 
time  to  do  it  in.  Will  you  see  Doctor 
Latimer  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John.  lie  troubles  mo  more 
than  he  instructs  or  consoles* me.  I  can 
pray  to  Heaven  without  his  aid." 

"But  if  you  have  any  undivulged  sin, 
'twere  well  you  eased  your  conscience  by 
confession,"  remarked  the  Constable. 

"  Since  Heaven  can  read  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  mine  must  be  known  to  it,"  re- 
joined Seymour.     "  Why  should  I  reveal 
■  them  to  man  ?" 

'*  Heaven's  ministers  can  give  you  abso- 
lation  for  your  sins,"  said  Gage.  "  Have 
compassion  upon  your  soul,  I  implore  you, 
and  save  it  alive.  If  you  will  not  see  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  let  me  send  a 
Romish  priest  to  you.  Hal  why  do  you 
stare  so  into  the  vacancy  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  see  him  ?"  cried  Seymour, 
with  horror-stricken  looks,  and  pointing 
as  he  spoke.  "  There !  close  behind 
you  !" 

"  Whom  do  you  imagine  you  behold  ?" 
asked  the  Constable,  not  altogether  free 
from  the  superstitious  terrors  that  affect- 
ed his  companion. 

*'  A  former  iamate  of  this  cell,"  replied 
Seymour,  "  who  died,  as  I  shall  die,  on 
Tower-hill." 

"  The  Earl  of  Surrey  !"  exclaimed 
Gage. 

**  Ay,  Surrey,"  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
"He  points  to  his  bleeding  throat,  as  if 
to  show  me  what  my  fate  will  be.  *'  Look 
at  him,  Sir  John !     Look  at  him !" 

"I  can  behold  nothing,"  replied  the 
Constable,  looking  in  the  direction  to 
vhioh  the  Admiral  pointed. 

"  Ha !  he  vanishes  !"  exclaimed  Sey- 
mour.   ^^  Bat  in  his  place  another  phau- 


'  tom  rises.     'Tis  the  injured  Queen,  my 
consort." 

"  Queen  Catherine !"  exclaimed  Gage 
in  amazement. 

"  Her  features  are  death-like,  and  she 
is  wraj^ped  in  a  shroud  ;  but  I  know  her," 
pursued  Seymour.  "  Her  looks  are  full 
of  woe  and  pity.  Oh  I  forgive  me,  in- 
jured Queen  !  forgive  me  !  I  can  not 
bear  those  looks."  And  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Gage 
made  no  remark,  but  regarded  his  com- 
panion with  mingled  commiseration  and 
wonder. 

Alter  awhile,  Seymour  looked  up  again. 

"  Slie  is  gone  !"  he  cried,  greatly  re- 
lieved.     *'  But  what   is  this  ?     Another 
specter    rising    to    blast    me  ?      Hence, 
hence !  accursed  fiend  !     Thou  wert  the 
[  cause  of  all." 

i      **  Whose  spirit  troubles  you  now,  my 
lord  ?"  said  the  Constable. 

*'  That  of  my  malignant  and  treacher- 
ous servant,  IJgo  Harrington,"  replied 
Seymour.  "  He  points  to  a  yawning 
wound  in  his  breast,  from  which  blood  is 
streaming,  and  seems  to  charge  me  with 
his  slaughter.  'Tis  true  I  did  it,  and  I 
would  slay  him  again,  were  it  to  do.  He 
smiles  upon  mo  with  a  devilish  grin,  and 
disappears." 

"  Have  these  phantoms  ever  visited  you 
before,  my  lord  ?"  demanded  the  Consta- 
ble. 

"  Never  thus,"  replied  Seymour, 
"though  I  have  had  dreadful  dreams." 

"  Lot  me  once  more  recommend  vou 
to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,"  said 
the  Constable.  "  These  visions  show  how 
heavily  laden  must  be  your  soul,  and  how 
needful  it  is  it  should  be  cleansed  of  its 
offenses.  Take  what  I  say  to  you  in 
good  part,  I  pray  you,  my  lord.  'Tis 
well  meant." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you,"  replied 
Seymour  earnestly.  "  I  will  strive  to 
profit  by  your  counsel." 

"  And  now  good  night,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Constable,  rising.  "To-morrow  I  will 
be  with  you  at  the  appointed  hour." 

"  You  will  find  me  ready,"  answered 
Seymour. 

On  this  Gage  took  his  departure. 

As  soon  as  he  was  loft  alone,  Seymour 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  for  the  first  time 
siuce  his  imprisonment,  prayed  long  and 
fervently.  Much  comforted,  he  then 
threw  himself  on  his  pallet,   and  slept 
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ti*anquilly  till  the  jailer  entered  his  cell 
next  morning. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  he  demanded. 

"'Tis  seven  o'clock,"  replied  Tombs. 
"  Your  lordship  has  but  three  hours  left. 
At  ten  the  procession  sets  forth." 

**  Is  the  day  fair  ?"  inquired  the  Ad- 
miral. 

"  Somewhat  cloudv,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  rain,"  rejoined  the  jailer. 
"  On  a  melancholy  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, 'tis  meet  the  weather  should  corre- 
spond. I  like  not  to  see  the  sun  shine  on 
an  execution.'* 

"To  me  the  weather  is  indifferent," 
replied  Seymour.  "Yet  I  shall  less  re- 
gret to  quit  the  world  if  the  skies  frown 
on  me.  Thou  must  help  to  attire  me  pres- 
ently. 'Tis  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble 
thee." 

"  Ay,  your  lordship  will  do  well  to  put 
on  your  bravest  apparel.  You  will  not 
die  unobserved.  There  is  a  great  crowd 
on  Tower-hill  already." 

"  Already  1  "  exclaimed  Seymour, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  shudder. 
"They  are  eager  for  the  spectacle." 

"  Ay,  many  of  them  came  overnight, 
so  Mauger  tells  me,"  rejoined  Tombs. 
'•  He  is  without,  if  your  lordship  desires 
to  see  him." 

"  Bring  him  in,"  said  Seymour.  And 
as  he  rose  from  his  couch,  and  hastily  en- 
veloped himself  in  a  black  velvet  robe, 
the  headsman  entered  the  cell.  With 
him  also  came  Xit,  but  as  the  dwarf  kept 
in  the  background,  Seymour  did  not  at 
first  notice  him. 

"  So  thou  hast  brought  the  weapon  of 
death  with  thee,  I  perceive,  fellow?" 
cried  the  Admiral,  glancing  sternly  at 
Mauger,  who  was  clad  in  a  jerkin  of 
blood-red  serge,  and  carried  the  ax  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  I  thought  your  lordship  might  like  to 
examine  it,"  replied  Mauger,  offering 
him  the  weapon.  "  If  you  will  try  the 
edge  with  your  thumb,  you  will  find  it 
keen." 

"  I  shall  try  its  edge  soon  enough,"  re- 
joined Seymour.  "  Meantime,  I  will 
take  thy  word  for  its  sharpness.  What 
concerns  me  most  is,  that  thou  shouldst 
not  do  thy  devoir  clumsily." 

"  Your  lordship  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  me,''  said  Mauger.  "  If  I 
take  not  off  your  head  at  one  blow  never 
trust  me  more." 

"  I  shall  not  require  to  trust  thee  more, 


good  fellow,"  replied  the  Admiral,  with  a 
kalf-smile.  "I  have  not  much  to  give 
thee,*^  he  added,  detaching  some  gold  or- 
naments from  his  apparel.  "But  thou 
art  welcome  to  thMe." 

"  I  thank  your  lord^ip^''  replied  Mau- 
ger, as  he  took  them.  "  I  tokl  you  you 
would  die  by  my  hands,  and  my  predic- 
tion, you  see,  has  come  to  pass." 

"But  you  predicted,  also,  that  two 
others  would  perish  in  the  same  man- 
ner?" 

"  And  so  they  will." 

"  I  could  almost  forgive  thee  the  blow 
thou  art  about  to  deal  me,  were  I  certain 
of  this." 

"  Then  your  lordship  may  rest  as  easy 
as  if  you  saw  it  done,"  replied  Mauger, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Both  their  heads 
will  fall  by  this  ax." 

And  with  an  uncouth  reverence,  he 
drew  back,  and,  while  doing  so,  discov- 
ered Xit. 

"  Ha !  thou  art  come,  my  little  knave  ?" 
cried  Seymour,  on  perceiving  him.  "I 
am  glad  to  see  thee." 

"I  am  come  to  take  leave  of  your  lord- 
ship," replied  Xit,  "  and  to  orave  some 
slight  relic  in  remembrance  of  you." 

"Here  is  a  brooch,"  replied  Seymoar, 
detaching  it  from  his  cap. 

"I  would  fain  have  something  that 
your  lordship  may  wear  on  the  scaffold," 
said  Xit,  with  a  certain  significance. 

"  All  his  lordship's  apparel  will  belong 
to  me,"  observed  Mauger. 

"  True,"  replied  Seymour,  "  but  thou 
wilt  not  begrudge  him  my  velvet  slip- 
pers?" 

"  Marry,  I  do  begrudge  them ;  but  since 
your  lordship  desires  it,  he  shall  have 
them,"  rejoined  Mauger  gruffly. 

"  Prithee,  let  him  also  have  the  hand* 
kerchief  with  which  I  bind  mine  eyes  ?" 
said  the  Admiral. 

Mauger  returned  a  gruS  assent. 

As  the  dwarf  approached  to  take  leave, 
the  Admiral  whispered  to  him : 

"  Within  the  sole  of  one  of  these  slip- 
pers thou  wilt  find  a  letter  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  See  it  conveyed  to  her  high- 
ness.    Give  her  also  the  handkerchief." 

"  Your  lordship's  injunctions  shall  be 
fulfilled,"  replied  Xit,  pressing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart. 

And  he  quitted  the  cell  with  Mauger. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  Admiral  was 
left  to  himself,  and  this  interval  he  passed 
in  prayer.    He  then  attired  himself  with 
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II  mnch  care  as  if  preparing  for  a  fete, 
lod  Tombs,  who  appeared  while  he  was 
thus  engaged,  aided  him  in  making  his 
fanlet.  His  habiliments  consisted  of  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
robe  of  the  same  material.  His  cap  was 
likewise  of  black  velvet,  adorned  with  a 
red  plume. 

Shortly  before  the  hour  often,  the  aw- 
ful rolling  of  muffled  drums  was  heard 
OQtude,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tread 
of  armed  men.  A  body  of  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  it  was  evident,  was  collecting 
in  front  of  the  Bowyer  Tower.  As  the 
bell  tolled  forth  the  fatal  hour,  the  Con- 
itable  of  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  the 
Lieutenant,  entered  the  cell.  Seymour 
roie  to  meet  them,  and  said,  with  a 
anile: 

**  Good  morrow  to  you,  Sir  John  Gage, 
nd  to  you  too,  good  Sir  John  Markham. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  both.  I  will  not 
keep  you  waiting." 

But  few  more  words  passed  between 
them.  The  little,  however,  that  was  said 
strongly  impressed  both  the  Constable 
and  the  Lieutenant  with  Seymour's  com- 
posure and  firmness,  and  they  felt  assured 
that  he  would  die  with  great  constancy. 

"Have  you  any  charge  to  give  me,  my 
lord,  ere  we  set  out  ?"  inquired  the  Con- 
Btable  kindly. 

"Only  this,  good  Sir  John,"  replied 
Seymour,  "and  I  am  sure,  from  old 
friendship,  you  will  see  it  done  for  me. 
You  are  aware,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  "  that  I  have  an  infant 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  my  marriage 
with  Queen  Catherine.  'Tis  a  pretty 
child,  but  tender  and  delicate,  and  I 
much  fear  will  not  grow  to  maturity. 
My  estates  and  possessions  being  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown,  I  have  not  wherewithal 
to  provide  for  my  child." 

*'  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  this 
score,  my  lord,"  observed  the  Constable. 
"  Your  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Som- 
erset, I  am  sure,  will  take  care  of  your 
infant  daughter." 

"  I  would  not  have  her  committed  to 
the  Duchess's  care — nay,  I  forbid  it,"  re- 
joined the  Admiral  sternly.  "Let  her 
be  given  to  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset, 
who,  for  my  sake,  I  am  certain,  will  treat 
her  kindly.  Give  my  child  my  blessing, 
good  Sir  John,  and  see  my  dying  wish 
complied  with," 

"It  shall  be  done,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  Constable. 


While  they  were  thus  conversing,  the 
door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  an  austere- 
looking  personage,  habited  in  a  cassock 
of  dark  stuff,  and  wearing  the  peculiar 
cap  adopted  by  the  reformed  clergy, 
came  in.  This  was  Doctor  Hugh  Lati- 
mer, who,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
several  times  before  visited  the  Admiral 
during  his  impnsonment.  A  long,  gray, 
pointed  beard  imparted  a  venerable  cha- 
racter to  the  divine's  somewhat  sour  phy- 
siognomy. A  pair  of  large  spectacles 
were  suspended  by  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  and  from  his  surcingle,  in  a  black 
leathern  case,  hung  the  Bible. 

*'  I  am  come  to  attend  you  to  the 
scaffold,  my  lord,"  he  said,  coldly  salut- 
ing the  Admiral^  "  and  I  trust  you  are 
better  prepared  to  appear  before  your 
Heavenly  Judge  than  when  I  last  parted 
from  you." 

"  At  least,  I  am  penitent,"  rejoined 
the  Admiral ;  "  but  little  time  is  now  left 
me  for  amendment." 

"Enough,  my  son,  if  you  use  it  well," 
said  Latimer,  in  a  more  softened  tone. 

"  My  lord,  I  must  pray  you  to  set 
forth,"  said  the  Constable,  throwing 
open  the  door,  and  passing  out. 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  Seymour,  fol- 
lowing him  with  a  firm  footstep. 

VI. 

TOWKR-niLL. 

Outside,  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
waiting  a  large  body  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  armed  with  halberds.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stood  Maugcr,  leaning  on 
his  ax,  his  features  being  concealed  by 
a  hideous  black  and  bearded  mask.  Two 
chargers,  trapped  in  black,  were  likewise 
in  waiting  for  the  Constable  and  the 
Lieutenant. 

Having  mounted  his  steed.  Sir  John 
Gage  gave  the  word  to  move  on,  and  the 
mournful  procession,  which  had  been  ra- 
pidly formed,  set  forward.  At  its  head 
rode  the  Constable,  the  sorrovi'ful  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  showing  how  pro- 
foundly he  was  affected.  His  charger 
seemed  to  sympathize  Avith  him,  and  ex- 
hibited none  of  its  customary  spirit. 
Then  followed  the  Chaplain  of  the  Tower 
in  his  robes,  with  an  open  Prayer-book  in 
his  hand,  on  which  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  as  he  moved  along.  Then  came 
the  trumpeters,  with  their  clarions,  which 
they  did  not  sound,  suspended  from  their 
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necks.  After  them  came  the  drummers, 
beating  their  muffled  drums.  Tlien  came 
thirty  yeomen  of  the  guard,  marching 
three  abreast,  and  headed  by  the  three 
gigantic  warders.  Then,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, came  Mauger,  masked,  limping  in 
his  gait,  and  carrying  the  ax  with  its 
edge  toward  the  prisoner,  who  marched 
with  firm  step  and  undaunted  deportment 
a  short  distance  behind  him.  The  Admi- 
ral was  closely  followed  by  Latimer. 
Another  detachment  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  preceded  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  on  horseback,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

Many  persons  were  collected  on  the 
green,  on  the  walls,  and  at  different  other 
])oints,  curious  to  see  how  the  Admiral 
would  demean  himself  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion. All  were  astonished  at  his  forti- 
tude. His  countenance  was  wan  from 
anxiety  and  long  confinement,  but  his 
figure  was  erect  as  ever,  liis  carriaije 
Stately  and  dignified,  and  his  looks 
Jjaughty  and  unbending.  Nothing  that 
was  passing  within  could  be  read  from 
liis  features.  But  what  memories  of 
other  and  brighter  days  were  wakened 
as  he  passed  along  the  wide  open  space 
in  front  of  the  White  Tower,  and  gazed 
at  the  palace  beyond  it !  To  check  tiie 
])ainful  current  of  his  thoughts,  he  looked 
in  the  opposite  direciion. 

At  that  moment  he  was  close  to  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  and,  casting  his 
eyes  upon  the  frowning  structure,  he  be- 
held the  Duke  of  Norfolk  gazing  at 
him  through  a  strongly-grated  window. 
Their  ghnces  met,  and  how  much  did 
that  single  look  convey  !  There  was  no 
exultation  over  a  fallen  foe  in  the  Duke's 
glance — no  smile  of  gratified  vengeance 
lighted  up  his  venerable  features — but 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully.  Seymour 
fiiltered  for  a  moment,  but  instantly  re 
covering  himself,  strode  on  with  as  much 
firmness  as  before.  Norfolk's  look  and 
mournful  shake  of  the  head,  however, 
continued  to  haunt  him.  "  I  would  I  had 
not  seen  him,"  he  thought. 

The  procession  now  passed  beneath  the 
gloomy  arch  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
in  the  outer  ward  more  spectators  were 
congregated,  grouped  on  either  side  of 
the  way.  Many  of  these  audibly  ex- 
pressed their  commiseration  for  the  Ad- 
miral, but  were  rebuked  both  by  word 
and  gesture  by  Latimer,  who  shook  his 
staff  at  them.     But  the  ire  of  the  austere 


divine  was  yet  more  vehemently  roused 
by  an  incident  which  shortly  afterward 
occurred.  The  first  detachment  of  the 
guard  had  passed  through  the  gateway  of 
the  By-ward  Tower,  and  Seymour  was 
just  approaching  it,  when  Xit,  who  was 
stationed  among  the  bystanders,  sprang 
forward,  and  ere  he  could  be  prevented, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  In  another 
moment  the  poor  dwarf  was  removed  by 
one  of  the  guard,  who  pushed  him  aside 
with  the  pole  of  his  halberd,  but  he 
sobbed  out  a  piteous  farewell. 

The  most  trying  part  of  the  ceremony 
had  now  to  be  undergone,  and  Seymour 
biiaced  his  nerves  firmly  for  it.  Alrtady 
the  horrible  roar  of  the  vast  multitude 
collected  near  the  outer  gate  of  the  fort- 
ress and  on  Tower  -  hill  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  There  was  something 
awful  in  this  sound,  and  for  a  moment 
Seymour  felt  appalled  by  it,  but  the  feel- 
ing instantly  passed  away,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  those 
thousand  inquissitive  spectators,  whose  eyes 
were  eagerly  fixed  upon  him,  devouring 
his  very  look  and  gesture,  and  comment- 
ing upon  them  as  a  Roman  concourse 
might  upon  a  gladiator,  he  was  as  fall 
of  intrepidity  as  before.  Nor  did  his  ex- 
traordinary power  of  fiiscination  fail  him 
at  this  supreme  moment.  As  he  march- 
ed slowly  on,  looking  to  the  right  and 
left  in  search  of  friendly  faces,  loud  mar- 
murs  rose  among  the  crowd,  cries  began 
to  be  raised,  many  persons  pressed  for- 
ward, and  it  required  the  utmost  efiTorts 
of  the  arquebusiers,  who  were  arranged 
in  double  lines  all  the  way  to  the  scaffold, 
to  keep  back  the  throng* 

"Be  patient,  my  good  friends,"  cried 
Seymour,  waving  them  back.  "  You  will 
harm  yourselves,  and  not  servo  me." 

But  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  ex- 
citement of  the  crowd,  increased  it,  and 
the  tumult  threatening  to  become  dan- 
gerous, Sir  John  Gage,  fearing  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted,  ordered  the  guard 
to  close  round  the  prisoner,  and  accelei^ 
ate  their  pace.  Ihis  was  done,  and  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  lines  of  hal- 
berdiera  were  broken  in  two  or  three 
places  by  the  rabble,  who,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  reaching  the  Ad- 
miral, attacked  the  guard,  wrested  their 
halberds  from  them,  and  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  some  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  many  others  griev- 
ously wounded.    Loud  and  fierce  exeora- 
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tions  were  uttered  against  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  he  was  denounced  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother. 

In  anticipation  of  some  such  disturb- 
loccs  as  actually  took  place,  a  company 
of  German  lansquenets  had  been  placed 
tfonnd  the  scailbld,  and  these  were 
strengthened  by  the  mounted  city  train- 
bfffids,  so  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
completely  invested.  An  enormous  mul- 
titude was  collected.  The  whole  area 
of  Tower -hill  was  thronged,  and  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  scaffold,  which  stood  on 
the  highest  ground  on  the  north-west  of 
the  fortress,  scarce  an  inch  of  ground 
vas  unoccupied. 

O^ing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Constable,  Seymour  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  in  safety,  and  when  he  soon  after- 
Ward  mounted  the  steps  and  appeared 
upon  it,  a  tremendous  shout  arose  from 
the  beholders. 

Hitherto,  the  day  had  been  dull  and 
elooroy,  but  at  that  moment  a  slight 
burst  of  sunshine  fell  upon  him,  and  il- 
lumining his  noble  countenance,  rendered 
him  yet  more  conspicuous  to  the  vast  as- 
aemblage,  whose  eyes  were  strained  to- 
ward him.  Not  in  his  proudest  moments 
had  he  looked  more  majestic  than  he  did 
DOW  that  he  stood  upon  those  fatal  boards, 
nor  perhaps,  for  one  instant,  more  elated. 
But  the  smile  which  had  played  upon  his 
features  quickly  faded  away,  as  did  the 
BUDshine  that  had  lighted  them  up,  and 
left  them  pale  and  rigid-looking  as  mar- 
ble. 

He  had  been  preceded  upon  the  scaf- 
fold by  the  Constable  and  the  Lieutenant, 
together  with  Mauger.  By  this  time 
Latimer  had  mounted  the  steps,  and 
stood  beside  him.  No  other  person  was 
allowed  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  had  been  the  Admiral's  intention  to 
address  the  crowd,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  advanced  toward  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  bowing  to  the  bystanders, 
began  to  speak,  but  such  a  tumult  arose, 
and  80  many  vociferations  were  raised, 
that  his  words  were  completely  drowned, 
and  he  yielded  —  though  with  manifest 
reluctance — to  the  Constable's  entreaties 
to  him  to  desist.    Taking  off  his  cap,  he 


cried  in  a  sonorous  voice  that  rose  loud 
above  the  disturbance:  " Long  live  King 
Edward  !"  The  shout  was  received  with 
acclamations,  followed  by  fresh  groans 
and  hootings  against  the  Lord  Protector. 

Latimer  then  approached  him,  and  ask- 
ed if  he  sincerely  repented  his  sins,  and 
placed  his  hope  in  the  Saviour  ?  But 
Seymour,  scarcely  heeding  him,  and  anx- 
ious, as  it  seemed,  to  get  done  with  the 
scene,  called  fiercely  to  the  executioner 
to  make  haste,  and  throwing  off  his  gown, 
revealed  a  figure  which,  for  symmetry,  was 
unrivaled. 

Again  Latimer  approached  him,  and 
was  again  repulsed. 

Seymour  then  knelt  down,  and  a  deep 
silence  fell  upon  the  multitude. 

His  prayers,  which  did  not  occupy 
many  minutes,  being  ended,  he  signed  to 
Mauger  that  he  was  ready.  Then,  ap- 
proaching tlie  block,  he  knelt  down  be- 
side it,  took  the  broidered  handkerchief 
sent  him  by  Elizabeth  fiom  his  doublet, 
pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  fastened  it  over 
his  eyes. 

At  this  moment  Latimer  advanced,  and 
cried  out  in  his  ear :  "  Repent  I" 

*'  Away  !"  cried  the  Admiral.  "  You 
distract  me." 

He  then  laid  his  comely  neck  upon  the 
block,  and  the  ax  descended. 

Thus  perished  the  guilty  and  aspiring 
Seymour.  According  to  Latimer,  he  died 
"  very  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly." 
Others,  however,  judged  him  more  char- 
itably, and  thought  he  made  a  brave  end- 
ing.    No  doubt  ne  suffered  justly. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  wor- 
thy Constable,  his  mutilated  remains  were 
interred  in  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tow- 
er. 

Three  years  later,  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset — likewise  decapitated — was 
laid  beside  him.  Eighteen  months  after 
that,  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, known  in  this  chronicle  as  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  also  beheaded,  was  buried 
in  the  same  place,  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  brothers  whose  destruction  he  had 
contrived. 

The  three  graves  may  still  be  seen. 
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On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1774,  on 
Mr.  Rose  Fuller's  motion  that  the  House 
would  take  into  consideration  the  tax  of 
three  pence  per  pound  on  tea  imported 
into  the  American  colonies,  Burke  gave 
one  of  his  noblest  speeches  on  American 
taxation.  He  was  called  to  his  feet  by  a 
harangue  from  the  renegade  Charles  \Vol- 
fran  Cornwall,  which  consisted  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  Bockinghams,  accusing  them 
of  all  tlie  colonial  disturbances  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  act. 

He  rose  ostensibly  to  put  Mr.  Corn- 
wall right,  but  really  to  defend  the  Rock- 
inghams  from  the  injurious  slights  which 
had  been  cast  upon  them.  He  showed, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  existing  Ministry, 
that  parliamentary  taxation  for  an  Amer- 
ican revenue  had  virtually  been  abandon- 
ed ;  and  oven  on  the  assumption  that  a 
repeal  of  the  colonial  duties  had  led  to 
the  American  disturbances,  Lord  North 
was  himself  the  worst  of  these  repealers, 
because,  while  Lord  Rockingham  during 
his  ministry  repealed  one  duty.  Lord 
North  had  repealed  five.  Then,  accept- 
ing a  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  he  went  fully  into  the  his- 
tory of  colonial  taxation,  and  completely 
vindicated  his  own  party  from  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  He  went  into  a 
copious  history  of  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding taxation  by  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  the  evils  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  the 
good  effects  of  its  repeal ;  the  difficulties 
of  Lord  Rockingham's  Ministry  ;  the  re- 
vival of  the  policy  of  taxation  by  the 
Chatham  Ministry ;  its  evil  consequences 
to  the  colonies;  the  solitary  tea-duty  a 
financial  blunder ;  and  the  consequent 
estrangement  of  the  colonies  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  which  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent.  He  ingenious- 
ly enriched  his  general  narrative  by  paus- 
ing to  depict,  in  colors  too  glowing  ever 
to  fade,  the  characters  of  Grenville,  of 
Chatham,  and  of  Charles  Townshend,  and 

*  Concluded  from  page  200. 


by  showing  how  their  weaknesses  had 
aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Then  he  wound  up  by  an 
appeal  to  the  House,  such  as  has  seldom 
been  heard,  not  to  persist  in  such  wrong- 
headed  measures,  but  to  return  to  that 
wise  policy  which  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
had  inaugurated,  and  without  which, 
Burke  concluded,  there  could  be  no 
peace  for  England. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  masterly 
oration,  idle  politicians,  drawn  thither  by 
common  report,  filled  the  lobbies  and 
staircases  ot*  the  House.  Loud  cries  of 
"  Go  on  ! — go  on  !"  greeted  the  speaker, 
on  his  pausing  to  ask  if  he  tired  gentle- 
men. Members  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  declared  enthusiasticaUy,  that 
here  was  the  most  wonderful  man  they 
had  ever  listened  to,  and  the  American 
agents  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  hurraing  their  admiration  in  the 
gallery.  So  entirely  and  emphatically 
had  he  got  men's  preiudices  under  for  the 
time  by  the  force  of  his  persuasive  voice, 
that  the  King  and  his  crotchet  of  taxing 
America  were  temporarily  forgotten,  and, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  per- 
sonal enemies  to  his  majesty,  adherents 
of  the  Ministry  were  known  to  join  in 
the  general  and  irresistible  burst  of  ap- 
plause. 

Perhnps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Burke's  oratory  is  to  be  found  in  his  great 
speech  on  administrative  reform,  deliver- 
ed on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1780. 
At  the  hight  of  his  powers,  and  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  fame,  he  w&s  likewise  of 
more  gentle  temper  than  he  afterward 
became.  All  England  sang  his  praises. 
While  difficulty  is  good  for  man,  as  Burke 
himself  declared,  there  are  occasions  on 
which  sunshine  is  one  of  the  most  jovous 
things  on  earth.  He  opened  his  address 
by  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  a 
wise  reform  should  be  founded,  neither 
too  liberal  nor  too  conservative,  and  then 
proceeded  to  apply  those  principles.  He 
proposed  to  abolish  the  middle-age  divi- 
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«on  of  England  into  five  sovereign  ju- 
xTsdictions,  namely,   the   Pnncipality  of 
IV ales,    the    Duchy   of   Lancaster,    the 
Oounty  Palatine,  the  Earldom  of  Chester, 
and   the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.    He  pro- 
X>086d  to  get  rid  of  the  landed  estates  of 
t;he  crown,  and  of  the  forest  lands  and 
•forest  rights.    He  proposed,  by  issuing 
contracts  for  the  royal  household,  to  cut  off 
an  number  of  useless  and  fat  offices,  which 
c^nsnmed  a  gi*eat  amount  of  the  public  re- 
^'enue.   Ho  intended  to  apply  the  principle 
<)f  public  contract  likewise  to  the  Hoard  of 
'Works  and  to  the  Mint.    He  would  abol- 
ish the  ordnance  office  by  assigning  it  to 
Xhe  army  and  navy.     He  would  introduce 
vmheard  of  reforms  into  the  Pay  Office, 
snd  transfer  the  Treasury  and  office  of 
IPaymaster  of  the  Pensions  to  the  Exche- 
quer.    He  would  not  abolish  any  existing 
pensions,  because  such  a  course  might  in- 
jure individuals :  but  he  would  limit  the 
Innd  from  which  they  were  drawn  to  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  some  such 
sum,  which  would  tend  to  check  all  extra- 
'vagance.     He  would  reduce  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  patent  offices  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  the  lives  and  reversions  fell  in,  to 
fixed  salaries,  so  that  ])ublic  rewards  for 
merit  as  well  as  public  pensions  might 
still  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.   The 
offices  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
were  likewise  to  be  done  away  with  ;  and 
he  proposed  to  regulate   the  salaries  of 
the  judges,   the   ambassadors,   and   the 
tradesmen  of  ihe  court,  on  more  equita- 
ble principles  than  they  had  been  settled 
on  hitherto.    He  would  make  the  minis- 
ters of  the  treasury  and  the  great  person- 
ages of  the  royal  household  resj)onsible 
for  such  emoluments,  who  on  an  insolv- 
ent quarter-day  Avould,  he  said,  be  more 
dreadful  to  the  royal  mind  than  that  of 
the  united  colonies. 

But  it  is  impossible,  in  this  dry  skele- 
ton form,  to  gire  any  thing  at  all  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. The  sound  political  wisdom  which 
held  the  reins  wliile  the  bold  imagination 
went  forward  on  the  work  of  reform  ;  the 
-  alluring  charms  of  poetical  illustration 
which  clothed  the  past  with  life,  and  the 
future  with  radiance  ;  the  brilliant  flashes 
of  wit  which  j»layed  up  like  electric  corus- 
cations over  the  House;  the  condensed 
reasoning,  the  burning  emotion,  and  the 
fervid  appeals  to  the  most  noble  passions, 
rendered  this  speech  the  most  remarkable 


one  in  a  small  compass  that  the  orator 
ever  delivered.  For  three  hours  the  au- 
dience were  spell-bound.  Ministerialists, 
courtiers,  sycophants,  amid  tumultuous 
cheers,  bore  testimony  to  the  greatness 
of  the  success.  The  historian  Gibbon, 
though  a  King's  friend,  praised  it ;  and 
even  Lord  North  condescended  to  say  of 
it  that  it  excelled  all  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  House. 

Burke's  ])rodigious  labors  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Warren  Hastings,  for  his  alleged 
cruelty  to  the  Rohillas  and  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  formally  began  in  1784,  and  the 
actual  trial  commenced  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  February,  1788.  The  animosity 
of  the  orator  to  Hastings  dates  as  far  back 
as  1773.*  "Mr.  Hastings,"  said  Burke 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  that  year,  "is  to 
have  the  casting  vote.  Mr.  Hastings  is 
the  individual  nominated  by  this  Parlia- 
ment. If  all  that  has  been  said  is  true,  if 
the  insinuations  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
cresy  and  the  speeches  of  to-day  are  true, 
this  man  is  guilty  of  every  thing  charged 
against  the  Company.  Yet  this  man  is  to 
bo  the  First  President,  and  to  him  is 
given  a  controlling  power  in  the  council.'* 

It  was  obvious  from  the  impeachment 
that  Burke  had  spared  no  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  alleged 
crimes,  and  with  the  country  wherein 
they  were  transacted.  No  man  probably 
ever  understood  India  so  well,  without 
having  actually  set  foot  on  its  shores. 
There  is  something  entirely  eastern  about 
this  great  oration,  partly  from  the  vivid- 
ness and  intensity  with  which  the  objects 
were  conceived,  and  partly  also,  it  may 
be,  from  the  excited  state  of  his  mind 
caused  by  the  protracted  tale  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  which  had  buried  themselves 
so  deeply  in  his  very  soul.  This  speech, 
while  it  has  much  more  than  the  custom- 
ary share  of  gorgeous  orientalism  in  its 
composition,  betrays,  besides,  far  more 
of  embittered  sensibility,  and  even  of 
reckless  judgment,  than  we  find  in  the 
rest  of  his  great  orations.  That  "  Burke 
generally  took  up  his  side  like  a  fanatic, 
and  defended  it  like  a  philosopher,"  is  an 
unfortunate  saying  of  the  late  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  who  appreciated  Burke's  genius 
highly,  and  has  done  much  to  disseminate 
his  greatness.  The  sentence,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  present  oration,  would  be 


*  Lord  Macaulay,  in  liis  Essays,  dates  it  as  far 
back  as  1781,  but  it  was  certainly  eight  years  earlier. 
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much  truer  were  we  to  reverse  it.  The  po- 
sition which  Burke  took  up  on  the  present 
occasion  was  by  no  means  a  fanatical  one, 
whatever  his  subsequent  advocacy  of  that 
position  might  be  called.  A  man,  after 
turning  a  case  over  in  his  mind  for  fifteen 
years,  as  Burke  is  proved  to  have  done 
in  the  case  of  Hastings,  can  not  be  said 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  without  due 
consideration.  His  feelings,  if  ever  they 
are  to  subside  on  this  side  of  time,  liave 
certainly  had  sufficient  leisure  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  A  man 
who  is  wholly  at  tlie  mercy  of  his  feelings 
we  denominate  a  fanatic  ;  but  Burke,  even 
by  Lord  ^lacaulay's  admission,  had  natu- 
rally perhaps  the  most  solid  understand- 
ing of  any  man  in  England.  But,  to  say 
truth,  these  antithetical  sentences  ring  to 
the  ear  like  adages,  but  will  not  always 
bear  too  close  inspection. 

The  imj)eachment  lasted  nine  days  in 
all,  four  of  which  were  occupied  with  the 
oratory  of  Burke.  He  opened  his  charge 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assem- 
blage of  rank  and  intellect  that  ])erhaps 
ever  met  in  Westminster  Hall  to  listen  to 
any  single  speaker.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  trial,  which  was,  perhaps,  rhetorically 
considered,  the  most  important,  the  speak- 
er, with  the  documents  m  his  raised  hands 
as  a  testimony  to  heaven  of  the  guilt  of 
the  person  charged,  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  with  suffused  countenance,  related 
how  slow  fires  were  made  to  inflict  un- 
mentionable tortures  on  tender  women, 
how  death  met  life  at  the  very  gates  and 
strangled  it.  His  audience  could  endure 
the  agony  no  longer,  and  burst  out  many 
of  them  into  tears.  Mrs.  Siddons  con- 
fessed that  all  the  terror  and  pity  which 
she  had  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  sank 
into  insignificance  before  the  scene  she  had 
just  beheld.  Mrs.  Sheridan  fainted  ;  and 
the  stern  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who 
always  in  the  most  headstrong  way  had 
insisted  on  Hastings^s  innocence,  was  ob- 
served for  once  in  his  life  to  sh^ed  a  tear. 
"This  peroration,"  said  Windham,  him- 
self an  orator  of  great  accomplishments, 
as  Burke  closed  his  address,  "  was  the  no- 
blest ever  uttered  by  man."  It  may  as- 
tonish not  a  few  to  be  told  that  this  speech 
was  not  written,  that  the  speaker  trusted 
to  his  never-failing  supply  of  appropriate 
language  in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas  as 
they  crowded  upon  his  brain. 

So   thoroughly  had   Burke   mastered 
the  art  of  government,  and  so  complete- 


ly new  were  his  political  speculations, 
that  this  very  thoroughness  and  novelty 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  his 
ideas  by  the  British  public,  and  even 
by  the  British  Parliament.  It  has  taken 
the  greater  portion  of  a  century  to  place 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
abreast  of  what  he  spoke  long  yeara  bo- 
fore.  There  are  few  of  the  great  meas- 
ures of  the  present  day  which  his  far-see- 
ing wisdom  did  not  antici]>ate,  and  which 
his  feelings  did  not  valiantly  defend.  He 
advocated  free- trade  many  years  before 
it  became  a  watchword  of  party,  and 
supported  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
when  Fox  was  a  boy  in  small  clothes. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  granted  many 
years  after  his  death,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
nation.  He  supported  the  petition  of 
the  Dissenters  to  be  relievea  from  the 
restrictions  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  its  own  behoof  had  imposed 
upon  them.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,  and  attempted  in  vam 
to  mitigate  the  penal  code.  He  strove 
to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlistment ; 
and  he  attacked  the  slave-trade,  wliidh 
the  King  wished  to  preserve  as  part 
of  the  British  constitution.  His  lat>or8 
in  law  reform  are  well  known,  and  be  is 
almost  universally  recognized  as  (he  first 
financial  reformer  whom  the  Britisb  na- 
tion produced.  By  means  of  Tyions 
bills,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a 
system  of  official  reorganization  which, 
in  the  single  office  of  Paymaster-General, 
saved  the  country  £25,000  a  year«  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  man  who 
entertained  such  "  revolutionary  views" 
should  never  have  been  intrusted  w*ith  a 
seat  at  George  IIL's  cabinet  f  His  Ma- 
jesty, as  is  well  known,  boasted  that  he 
would  transmit  the  crown,  exactly  as  be 
had  received  it,  to  his  successor.  The 
paramount  evil  of  Barkers  age,  and  the 
one  against  which  he  sleeplessly  battled, 
was  the  court  scheme  of  having  a  de* 
pendent  administration  in  opposition  to 
the  government.  It  need  in  no  way 
astonish  us,  that  the  most  eminent  of 
English  politicians,  whose  mind  was  fit- 
ted for  far  nobler  things  than  even  poli- 
tics, after  spending  thirty  years  in  the 
British  Parliament,  retired  without  ever 
having  enjoyed  so  much  as  a  seat  at  the 
cabinet.  But  he  foresaw  all  this  welL 
Very  earlpr  in  his  publio  career,  he  re- 
marked with  much  sagaoityi  and,  as  time 
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proved,  with  too  much  truth,  at  the  end  ' 
of  his  great  speech  on  American  taxation, 
(1774):  "I  know  the  man  of  England 
as  well  as  the  noble  Lord,  [Lord  North,] 
or  as  any  other  person,  and  I  know 
that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to 
preferment."  He  was  a  poor  man  when 
he  entered  Parliament,  and  the  genius 
who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  great 
men  held  him  too  fast  to  her  own  breast 
to  admit  of  his  gathering  much  of  the 
glitfering  dust  that  the  world  in  its  mean 
way  fights  for. 

In  March,  1768,  he  purchased  a  small 
estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  twenty-three 
miles  out  of  Loudon,  for  some  £23,000. 
This  agreeable  residence  was  named  Gre- 

fories ;  and  is  situate  near  Beacons- 
eld,  where  Burke  now  lies  buried.  The 
money  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  this  purchase  has  given  rise  to 
some  curious  inquiry  and  to  knowing 
shakes  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  some 
of  Burke's  critics.  Lord  Rockingham, 
whose  private  secretary  he  was,  lent  him 
£10,000;  he  got  by  mortgages  from  Dr. 
Saunders,  of  Spring  Garden8,  £5000;  and 
William  and  Richard  Burke  let  him  have 
£8000.  The  latter  sum  had  to  be  return- 
ed some  yeaw. after,  when  "  the  Burkes" 
were  ruio^  "l^y  jobbing  in  India  stock. 
Lord  Ro'dkinghom,  it  is  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Macknight,  may  have  lent  Burke 
£30,0001  in  all  previous  to  that  noble- 
man's death  in  1782  —  all  of  which  sum 
was  nobly  canceled  by  a  codicil  to  his 
will.  The  Irish  estate,  which  Burke  in- 
herited from  his  brother  Garret,  was  not 
sold  till  1792  or  1793,  when  it  brought 
something  less  than  £4000.  lie  sat  for 
Bristol  from  1774  till  1780;  then  for  Mal- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  till  the  close  of  his 
political  career.  On  his  retirement  from 
public  affairs  in  1794,  the  representa- 
tion of  Malton  was  delegated  to  his 
son,  a  young  man  of  good  promise,  who 
had  previously  filled  the  post  of  deputy, 
paymaster  to  his  father,  at  £500  a  year. 
But  this  only  son,  the  joy  and  pride  of 
his  heart,  Avas  cut  off  in  a  few  months 
by  a  rapid  consumption,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  The  grief  of  the  father  at 
this  great  catastrophe  is  said,  by  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  have  been  "  truly  terrible.". 
Bursting  frequently  from  all  control,  he 
would  rush  into  the  room  where  his  dead 
son  lay,  and  "  throw  himself  headlong,  as 
it  happened,  on  the  body,  the  bed,  or  the 
floor/' 


Thenceforward,  Burke's  life  was  im- 
measurably desolate.  His  affections,  which 
had  always  been  fervid,  now  became 
almost  ungovernable.  His  feelings  occa- 
sionally mastered  his  reason  ;  and  the 
strong  oak  of  the  forest  sensibly  swayed. 
"I  live,"  says  this  broken-hearted  old 
man,  "  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone 
before  me.  They  who  should  have  been 
to  mo  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of 
ancestors.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 
and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which 
the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me. 
I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I  am 
torn  up  by  the  roots." 

His  mcreased  irritability  is  obsei*vable, 
likewise,  in  the  writings  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  after  this  date.  His  Obser- 
vations on  a  late  Puhlicationy  intitvledy 
The  Present  State  of  the  Nation^  which 
appeared  in  1769,  was  admitted  by  highly 
competent  judges  to  outstrip  the  publi- 
cations of  Halifax,  of  Swift,  of  Addison, 
and  of  Bolingbroke.  His  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents^ 
(1770,)  while  it  called  down  the  dignified 
wrath  of  Chatham,  the  cynical  sneers  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  the  screeches  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  sister  to  Saw- 
bridge,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect exposition  of  Whiggism  which  has 
ever  been  made.  When  one  compares 
with  these  noble  works  his  Letter  to  d 
NobU  Lord^  and  particularly  his  last  work, 
the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace^  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  much  the  ancient 
prowess  had  deserted  that  undaunted 
will. 

It  was  during  this  same  year,  but  be- 
fore this  sad  calamity  had  befallen  him, 
that  the  final  quarrel  occurred  between 
him  and  his  generous  friend  and  pupil, 
Fox.  Fox  was  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  what  is 
called  the  New  Whigs;  while  Burke, 
again,  had  been  allied  all  his  life  long  to 
what  he  called  the  Old  Whigs.  In 
Burke's  speech  on  the  Marriage  Act,  in 
June,  1781,  he  said :  **  I  am  accused,  I  am 
told,  abroad  of  being  a  man  of  aristo- 
cratic principles.  If  by  aristocracy  they 
mean  the  peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admira- 
tion nor  vulgar  antipathy  toward  them. 
/  hold  their  order  in  cola  and  decent  re- 
spect. I  hold  them  to  be  of  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  constitution  ^  but  I  think 
they  are  only  gi»od  when  kpt  within  their 
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proper  hounds?'*  The  only  respect  in 
which  Burke's  recent  writings  difter  at 
all  from  those  of  an  earlier  date,  is,  that 
they  display  a  mind  much  more  alive 
than  formerly  to  the  dangers  of  popular 
illusions,  and  urge  with  ever-increasing 
fervor  the  necessity  for  those  restraining 
institutions  which  the  author  always  ad- 
vocated as  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  civilized  society.  His  emotions,  no 
doubt,  are  much  more  fervid,  and  his 
understanding  is  less  solid;  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  opinions  which 
he  advocated  regarding  government 
thirty  years  before,  were  precisely  those 
which  he  died  maintaining. 

Fox,  again,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
darling  of  the  New  Whigs,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  more  on  a  level  with  the 
free  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  was  called, 
than  Burke,  with  his  clinging  to  old  sys- 
tems and  to  old  aristocracies.  Fox,  be- 
sides, at  the  critical  juncture  of  the 
French  Revolution,  seemed  to  push  his 
doctrines  of  freedom  to  an  excess,  rather 
than  to  bring  forward  the  conservative 
side  of  his  political  views  to  allay  popular 
alarm.  The  Old  Whigs  thought  this 
step  was  at  variance  with  sound  discre- 
tion ;  and  Burke,  who  was  very  violent 
on  every  thing  regarding  the  French  Re- 
volution, openly  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  friendship  with  Fox 
w:vs  at  an  end.  Thus  these  men,  who  had 
loved  each  other  more  than  brothers  from 
tf)e  time  that  Fox  entered  parliament, 
were  violently  separated,  by  what  one  can 
not  help.terming  a  vUe  political  squabble. 
No  doubt  the  ardent  generosity  of  Fox 
would  have  sought  forgiveness  in  no 
long  time ;  but  Burke,  whose  nature  was 
deeper,  wider,  and  more  serious  than 
Fox's,  possessed  something  of  that  dark 
irreconcilability  which  men  fear  rather 
than  cling  to,  and  which  has  been  a  cha- 
racteristic of  more  than  one  great  man  in 
our  day. 

It  was  in  1790  that  his  work  on  the 
French  Reyolution  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  read  every  where,  and  talked 
about  by  every  body.  No  political  work 
on  the  current  events  of  the  day  ever 
equaled  it  in  interest,  and  in  the  sud<len 
reputation  which  it  acquired.  Nothing 
else  was  asked  for  or  thought  of.  Edi- 
lion  followed  edition  quicker  almost  than 
the  printers  could  throw  them  off.  Thir- 
ty thousand  copies  were  soon  in  the 
hands  of  the  pablia    In  no  place  was  its 


effect  greater  than  in  the  con  it  of  George 
III.,  where  for  long  years  the  name  of 
the  author  had  not  been  mentioned  with- 
out a  shudder.  His  majesty  himself  read 
the  book,  and  would  have  every  one  read 
it  near  him.  "  It  will  do  you  good — do 
you  good,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  a  book  every 
gentleman  should  read."  Meanwhile 
Fox  was  consigned  to  perdition  by  the 
creatures  of  the  Couii;:  Burke  was  a 
great  man,  and  a  good  man.  Even 
clever  Miss  Burney  (Madame  D'ArUay) 
the  intelligent  Keeper  of  the  Robes,  felt 
her  interest  in  Burke  revive  on  this  roval 
criticism.  The  book  was  talked  over 
with  much  admiration  by  Pitt  and  Wil- 
berforce,  and  other  ministerialists,  at  a 
public  dinner  at  Wimbledon.  The  fam^ 
of  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and 
the  shores  of  the  Liffey ;  and  grave  aca- 
demicals in  Oxford  transmitted  their 
thanks  to  the  author,  and  in  Dublin  they 
made  him  an  LL.D. !  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  the  French  nobility, 
and  princes  in  exile,  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  the  princes  and  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  and  Catherine  of  the  icy  north 
sent  their  special  congratulations  to  the 
author  of  the  Heflectiotis.  This  was  flat- 
tering to  poor  Burke,  who  had  battled  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  under  neglect  and 
depreciation.  Yet  Fox  xM>uId  not  bear 
the  book;  Sheridan  could  not  bear  it; 
and  young  Mackintosh,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  six,  wrote  a  reply  to  it.  Many  of 
the  English  people  liked  it,  yet  many  of 
them  disliked  it.  Some  fifty  replies  were 
penned  against  it ;  but  the  only  one  that 
is  still  read  is  the  production  of  a  political 
stay  maker,  the  ''  infidel  "  Tom  Paine. 
Some  two  years  before  Burke's  death, 
the  King  saw  good  to  bestow  upon  him 
two  considerable  pensions,  which  amount- 
ed in  all,  during  his  life,  to  something 
over  ten  thousand  pounds.  Except  the 
four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which 
he  received  as  Paymaster  under  Shel- 
burners  ministry,  this  was  all  that  he  ever 
obtained  either  from  king  or  courtier. 
Yet  there  were  persons,  as  of  course 
there  will  always  be,  who  knew  well  the 
vast  sums  which  his  spirit  of  reform  had 
saved  the  nation,  who  were  so  mean  as  to 
grumble  at  the  "prodigality"  of  the 
government  and  at  the  "  corruption"  of 
Burke  in  this  transaction. 

From  the  time  of  his  son's  death, 
Burke  never  dined  from  home.  His 
house,  formerly  like  a  hotel,  was  now  the 
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pictare  of  desolation.  He  studiously 
avoided  visitors,  and  wrapt  himself  up  in 
the  cold  folds  of  his  own  great  sorrow. 
His  head  declined,  and  his  body  bent  to- 
gether ;  and  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields,  accustomed  to  a  kind  word 
as  he  passed,  now  shrunk  off,  awc-strickcn 
at  the  spectacle  of  so  great  a  grief.  Yet 
still  his  mind  was  fresh,  and  his  faculties 
vigorous.  He  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  days  which  preceded  his  death 
on  the  perusal  of  a  good  book  sent  him 
by  a  good  man — Practical  Christianity^ 
by  his  friend  Wilberforce.  On  the  ninth 
of  July,  179V,  Edmund  Burke  expired  at 
Gregories,  without  a  groan,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  disease  was  a 
scirrhous  affection  of  the  stomach.  "  His 
end,"  wrote  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  death,  over  his  lifeless  remains, 
"was  suited  to  the  simple  greatness  of 
his  mind,  which  he  displayed  through 
life — every  way  unaffected,  without  levi- 
ty, without  ostentation,  full  of  natural 
graoe  and  dignity." 

By  his  own  express  injunctions,  he  was 
to  be  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
gronnd  at  Beaconsfield,  beside  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  and  a  yet  dearer  friend  to 
the  old  man's  heart.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  a  beauti- 
ful Jaly  evening,  while  the  sinking  sun 
sent  its  last  rays  through  the  casements 
of  the  little  church,  he  was  slowly  low- 
ered into  the  grave,  and  laid  beside  the 
ashes  of  his  son.  It  was  all  over.  The 
great  noblemen  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment slowly  and  silently  file  back  to  their 
homes  and  their  politics ;  the  flagstones 
are  let  down  over  the  grave,  and  silence 
and  night  rule  over  the  scene.  Thus 
.passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world  I 

Burke's  widow,  who  survived  him  for 
fifteen  years,  was  removed  to  the  same 
resting-place  in  1812. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  orator  and  the  actor  pass 
away  with  the  breath  of  the  individual 
performers.  It  would  be  gratifying  in 
studying  Cicero,  to  be  able  actually  to 
confront  him  with  his  great  rival  Burke ; 
or,  in  inquiring  into  the  histrionic  powers 
of  Cicero's  friend,  Roscius,  to  place  him 
face  to  face  with  Burke's  friend  Garrick. 
But  as  no  such  magical  gifts  have  been 
given  to  us,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  meager  limning  of  such  men 
which   history   records.      When  Burke 


came  forward,  as  his  custom  was,  to  the 
middle  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
speak,  the  first  peculiarity  which  caught 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  the  glasses 
which  ho  almost  constantly  wore  in  the 
days  of  his  celebrity.  Ho  was  tall  and 
noble-looking,  with  a  decidedly  prepos- 
sessing appearance ;  by  no  means  smart 
in  his  dress,  yet  possessing  a  personal 
dignity  which  the  tailor  could  not  have 
given  him.  He  seemed  full  of  thought 
and  care ;  and  the  firm  lines  about  the 
mouth,  the  strong  jaw,  and  the  severe 
glance  of  the  dark  eye,  spoke  of  many  an 
inward  battle  which  was  known  to  no  hu- 
man observer.  The  head  was  solid  and 
intense,  rather  than  heavy  and  massive, 
high  rather  than  broad,  and  tolerably 
prominent ;  fuller,  one  w^ould  say  at  first 
sight,  of  the  reasoning  than  of  the  imag- 
ing power.  His  nose,  which  was  straight 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  after  a  bevel,  opened 
out  into  two  powerful  nostrils,  made  ap- 
parently only  to  sneer.  Altogether  he 
looked  like  a  great  man,  with  a  great  les- 
son to  read  to  men,  more  than  like  a  gen- 
tle one  sent  into  the  world  to  please.  He 
spoke  with  a  decided  Hibernian  accent, 
even  although  he  left  the  country  early  in 
life.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  men 
of  genius  hardly  ever  lose  the  tongue  of 
their  youth.  He  had  a  voice  of  great 
compass,  and  he  never  required  to  hesi- 
tate for  words.  They  came  quick  and 
vehement,  frequently  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  utterance.  As  he  spoke,  his 
head  rose  and  fell ;  now  it  swung,  and 
anon  it  oscillated  from  side  to  side  of  his 
body,  moved  by  the  intense  nervous  ac- 
tion of  his  frame.  Young  Gill  ray,  the 
foremost  of  English  caricaturists,  sketches 
Burke  in  various  postures  and  attitudes. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
represents  him  as  rapt  in  the  delivery  of 
some  splendid  oration,  with  his  hands 
clenched  and  his  arms  raised  erectly  over 
his  head,  his  whole  body  the  picture  of 
living  energy.  Yet  Grattan  complained 
of  the  want  of  grace  in  Burke's  manner 
as  a  speaker. 

Burke,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  his  cotemporaries,  was  the  fore- 
most orator  that  ever  lived.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Fox  that  no  good  speech  read 
well;  and  while  this  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  St  vie  of  oratory  which  Fox  him- 
self  practiced,  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  true  as  a  test  of  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence.    A  man  with  a  grand  voice. 
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a  noble  presence,  and  with  great  plas- 
tic powers  of  countenance,  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent speaker,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
may  be  a  style  of  oratory  higher  than 
this,  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  If  the 
passion  is  more  in  the  person  of  the  man 
than  in  the  thoughts  that  ho  gives  forth ; 
if  the  imagery  which  he  wields  is  quick, 
sudden,  impulsive,  not  slow,  grand,  and 
impressive,  the  chances  are  that  his 
speech  will  not  read  well,  even  although 
it  may  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  hearers.  But  let  the  speech  itself  be 
filled  to  the  full  with  heated  emotion, 
every  thought,  every  image,  every 
word  ;  let  it  be  delivered  with  all  the 
extraordinary  appliances  of  the  orator's 
art,  depend  upon  it  it  will  both  be  a 
great  speech  to  the  hearer  and  to  the 
reader.  Now,  Fox's  style  partook  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  qualities. 
He  was  more  a  debater  than  an  orator, 
while  Burke  was  an  orator  all  over.  Fox 
gave  to  his  hearers  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  impassioned  logic  Avhich  ever 
rung  through  the  halls  of  St.  Stephen's; 
while  Burke's  declamations  were  so  full 
of  wisdom,  of  intellect,  of  knowledge,  of 
imagery,  of  wit,  that  his  hearers  were 
overpowered  by  the  luxurious  prodigality 
poured  at  their  feet.  As  one  consequence 
of  this.  Fox  was,  take  him  altogether, 
more  popular  as  a  debater  than  ever 
Burke  was.  In  any  audience,  more  than 
three  fourths  may  fairly  be  counted  on  as 
possessing  only  the  ordinary  amount  of 
ability,  to  which  Fox's  powers  allied  him 
much  more  closely  than  Burke's.  Burke 
possessed  more  of  the  constitutional  wis- 
dom of  the  seer  than  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  declaimer  ;  while  Fox,  again,  though 
he  possessed  real  eloquence,  was  much 
more  limited  in  the  range  and  intensity 
of  his  ideas.  Fox  possessed  logic  and 
passion  in  abundance,  but  wanted  imagi- 
nation ;  while  Burke  had  all  the  three  "in 
their  fullness.  Burke's  eyes  were  made 
to  see  hardly  any  thing  but  original  ideas; 
while  Fox  stole  as  openly  from  his  great 
friend  as  if  the  matter  had  been  arranged 
by  previous  concert.  Fox's  celebrated 
maxim,  that  "  what  was  morall}'^  wrong 
could  never  be  politicallv  right,"  was 
constructed  from  the  teachinirs  of  Burke : 
and  m  countless  ways,  which  P^ox's  gen- 
erosity rendered  him  only  the  first  to  re- 
cognize, Burke  disciplined  his  mind  like  a 
schoolmaster.  In  1790,  Fox  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  if  he  were 


to  put  all  the  political  information  ivhich 
he  had  learned  from  books,  all  which  he 
had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which 
any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and 
the  iniprovemeiit  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  right  honorable  friend's  instruc- 
tion and  conversation  were  placed  in  the 
other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to 
which  to  give  the  preference."  {Par, 
Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363.)  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  there  appeared  the 
first  installment  of  a  grave,  and,  on  the 
whole,  meritorious  work,  in  which  Burke, 
as  an  orator,*  is  ranked  beneath  the  two 
Pitts  and  after  Fox.  If  the  writer  of  this 
book  means  to  place  Burke  in  the  fourth 
rank  of  those  speakers,  who  were  fully 
appreciated  by  an  admiring  audience,  one 
can  find  little  to  object  to  ;  for  the  great 
Irishman,  by  the  very  prodigality  of  his 
powers,  quite  outran  often  the  ordinary- 
faculties  of  his  hearers.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant  to  depreciate  that 
wonderful  genius  that  rendered  him  not 
only  the  foremost  speaker  in  the  Britisli 
Parliament,  but,  unless  we  are  very  great- 
ly mistaken,  the  foremost  speaker  in  the 
whole  world,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are 
sorry  to  know  it,  and  shall  continiie  to 
pray  that  Pallas  may  descend  and  "  give 
light  to  men."  Neither  is  Burke's  love 
of  imagery  and  illustration  at  all  excess- 
ive, as  this  writer  supposes.  We  simply 
hope,  as  the  most  charitable  way  of  ac- 
counting for  his  apparent  ignorance,  that 
Mr.  May  has  never  read  Burke  patiently 
through.  Indeed,  Ave  hardly  know  any 
orator  of  reputation  who  is  so  chary  in 
his  use  of  imagery  as  Edmund  Burke. 
When  he  does  strike  out  a  figure,  he  often 
beats  it  so  thin,  and  lavishes  all  his  won- 
dei*ful  powers  of  language  in  adorning  it, 
that  it  partly  loses  the  effect  of  carrying 
forward  the  argument,  which  every  coed 
illustration  should  possess.  But  this  oc- 
curs but  rarely — not  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  an  oration. 

It  is,  besides,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Burke's  orations,  that  they  are  nearly 
as  far  beyond  ordinary  pnnted  prose,  as 
they  must  have  appeared  to  the  hearers 
of  them  above  ordinary  spoken  discourses. 
While  we  cnn  not  sympathize  with  Mr. 
May  in  applying  the  term  "  dissertation" 


*  See  The  CorutUutional  Hutory  if  RufitmA 
from  1760  to  1860.  Vol  I.  pp.  481,  etc  Bj 
Enkine  May.     1861. 
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to  Barkers  eloquent  speeches,  they  possess 
nevertheless  much  more  of  tlie  printed 
disquisition  than  of  the  merely  rhetorical 
harangue.  They  want  tlic  closely  knit 
reasonins,  the  severe  diction,  the  con- 
densed illustration,  the  restrained  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  a  dissertation  ;  and 
tbey  po^ess  the  loosely  flowing  argu- 
ment, the  easy  figure,  the  disengaged 
style,  the  buming  passion,  the  polished 
and  prompt  wit,  peculiar  to  a  spoken  dis- 
course. That  which  dislinoruishes  them 
above  all  other  printed  orations,  and 
which  lends  to  them,  we  should  say, 
nearly  all  their  power,  is  the  intense  sen- 
sibilitv  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
conceived.  By  all  accounts,  Burke's  face 
"was  not  particularly  expressive ;  it  was 
much  less  so  than  Fox's :  yet  he  contriv- 
ed to  surpass  Fox  in  the  earnestness  and 
intensity  with  which  he  formed  his  ideas, 
before  they  had,  so  to  speak,  taken  the 
distinct  and  expressive  form  of  words. 

No  one  was  more  familiar  than  Burke 
with  that  Dantean  pool  where  the  pas- 
sions breed,  and  which  every  man  must 
visit  who  would  move  the  affections  of 
others.  That  dark  tarn,  with  steep  and 
naked  sides,  rising  sheer  to  heaven,  over 
which  these  stern  sisters,  in  their  wild 
turmoil,  sweep,  was  as  familiar  to  Burke's 
eye  as  any  bend  of  the  muddy  Thames. 
Every  fragment  that  he  spoke  was  di{)pcd 
most  cunningly  in  the  waters  of  this  som- 
ber lake.  Every  paragraph,  sentence, 
clause,  word,  and  syllable,  was  saturated 
ID  this  transforming  bath.  This  is  the 
true  secret,  we  take  it,  of  the  singular 
power  which  his  speeches  still  exercise 
over  his  readers. 

Burke  never  strains  after  fervor.  Every 
thing  seems  to  come  naturally,  as  the 
sunshine  after  the  shower.  The  exquisite 
ai*t  displayed  in  the  approaches  to  situa- 
tions of  deep  interest  or  of  overmastering 
power,  is  as  finely  natural  as  are  the  suc- 
cessive breeze,  gale,  and  storm,  which  he- 
rald a  hurricane.  All  this  lavish  expen- 
diture of  passion  is  but  as  the  pent-up 
steam  within  a  ship.  It  moves  her  for- 
ward by  its  power,  to  confront  and  to  de- 
feat i^  twin  elements,  the  air  and  the 
water.  So  it  is  with  Burke's  speeches. 
Passion  exists  simply  to  confirm  and  to 
ratify  his  arguments  ;  never,  or  very 
rarely,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  with  wanton 
coruscations.  It  moves  the  speech  for- 
ward, but  only  according  to  rule ;  it  sel- 
dom breaks  out  into  ungovernable  lawless- 


ness, lie  was  an  engineer  of  almost  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  he  guided  his  ship 
with  a  pilot's  skill. 

Burke  was  always  greatly  too  much  in 
earnest,  both  from  the  violence  of  his 
emotions  and  from  his  intense  moral  fer- 
vor, ever  to  be  a  rhetorician  in  any  strict 
sense.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  elo- 
quent man  of  whom  we  have  any  record, 
but  he  was  not  properly  a  rhetorician.* 

There  is  a  pretty  general  impression 
abroad  among  men,  that  Burke  conveyed 
his  thoughts  in  an  ornate,  flowery  style. 
Xo  idea  of  his  writings  or  speeches  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  this.  Burn- 
ing emotion  abounds  every  where  in  his 
orations  and  in  his  more  studied  dis- 
courses, but  there  is  nothing  like  tl)e 
florid  pomp  of  w-ords  which  oflends  the 
taste  in  minor  rhetoricians.  The  aston- 
ishing thing  is,  that  the  passion  is  so 
great,  and  that  the  imagery  is  so  small ; 
for,  in  men  of  genius,  passion  and  imag- 
ery are  nearly  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion. The  passions,  like  the  hounds  of 
Actieon,  keep  always  in  full  cry  of  the 
imagination  ;  but  there  is  no  Melanchffites 
so  crafty  as  to  make  it  his  prey.  Noth- 
ing but  the  extraordinary  solidity  of  an 
extraordinary  judgment  could  have  ke])t 
that  wild  faculty  so  completely  in  cheek 
as  Burke  did  his  imagination.  His  style 
is  often  simple,  and  even  chaste,  but  al- 
ways intensely  forcible.  Sometimes  it  is 
fanciful,  but  seldom  elaborately  so,  i)ar- 
ticularly  in  his  better  days;  and  in  rare 
cases  wildly  and  even  recklessly  imagina- 
tive. Sometimes  he  loses,  for  a  time,  the 
command  of  his  powers  ;  one  is  then  lost 
in  the  bewildering  Alhambra  of  splendors 

*  The  term  Rhetoric  is  used  in  a  twofold  way,  by 
a  twofold  class  of  persons.  It  is  employed  in  a 
critical  nnd  in  a  popular  WiXiSQ.  1.  In  its  critical 
signification  it  is  used  by  aU  who  have  written  on 
it,  fi-om  Aristotle  downward,  including  Quinctilian, 
the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  as  the  aH  of  perxuaslwi.  But 
hei*c  they  differ  among  themselves  as  to  details. 
Dr.  Campbell  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  per- 
suasion without  an  appeal  to  the  passiontt ;  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  again,  urges  that  conviction 
of  the  understaruliiiff  must  form  an  etssential  part  of 
persun^ion.  The  sense  in  which  the  word  is  em- 
ployed here,  is,  to  denote  that  voluntary  exaltation 
or  derogation  of  some  peculiar  aspect  of  a  question 
in  which  belief  or  disbelief  is  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Thus  Rhetoric 
deals  entirely  with  opinion  or  probable  matter,  and 
with  probable  matter  of  a  peculiar  kind.  2.  Tho 
word  is  used  popularly,  either  to  denote  a  showy 
ornamental  discourse,  or  one  filled  with  rank  so- 
phistry. 
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into  which  he  has  been  inveigled.  The 
ill  read  of  the  argument  is  lost ;  the  con- 
necting link  is  amissing;  the  center  of 
the  sphere  is  forfeited,  and  few  have  the 
cunning  to  discover  it.  Yet,  again,  he 
returns  to  it,  but  with  no  advantage 
gained  by  his  mighty  illustration  ;  the 
reasoning  has  got  cold  meanwhile,  and 
it  will  take  the  arm  of  a  Thor  again  to 
hammer  it  hot.  This  was  really  the  way, 
we  believe,  that  Burke  lost  so  many  of 
his  hearers,  and,  of  course,  also  of  his 
hearty  admirers.  It  was  not  in  the  tan- 
gled meshes  of  any  syllogism  ;  it  was  not 
in  the  intricacies  of  any  deduction,  that 
his  panting  auditors  broke  down  ;  for  no 
man  sends  home  a  bit  of  reasoning  with 
more  genuine  simplicity  and  force  than 
Burke.  It  was  rather  among  his  labored 
figures,  few  as  they  in  reality  were,  where 
the  imagination  of  the  man,  like  a  wild 
steed  unaccustomed  to  freedom,  as  those 
dapple  gray  coursers  of  the  dawn,  that, 
in  old  Marston's  play, 

**Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver 
hoofs, 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky,** 

that  he  broke  entirely  away  from  all 
human  control. 

His  taste,  besides,  can  not  always  be  de- 
fended. His  celebrated  picture  of  Lord 
North  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
reader — "  extending  his  right  leg  a  full 
yard  before  his  left,  rolling  his  flaming 
eyes,  and  moving  his  ponderous  frame  ;" 
and  his '  comparing  of  North's  ministry 
to  a  party  of  courtesans.  If  Burke  had 
possessed  less  passion  and  imagination, 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  gained  a  name  as  a  phi- 
losopher. We  have  really  little  on  which 
to  judge  off-hand  of  his  purely  specu- 
lative capacity.  Except  his  treatise  on 
the  Sublime  and  JSeautiful^  where  the 
writing  is  admirable,  but  the  thinking 
rather  lame,  we  have  nothing  to  which 
we  can  appeal  in  a  ready  way  to  settle 
his  claims  as  a  philosopher.  The  only 
word  that  we  can  offer  as  an  apology 
to  speculators  for  the  immaturities  of 
thought  that  are  substituted  for  sound 
philosophy  in  the  above  treatise,  is  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  a  favorite 
theory  of  his  college  days — the  hot  sea- 
son, as  we  all  know,  of  hot  theories,  and 
of  much  else,  which  he  had  taken  up 
before  he  had  got  entirely  away  from 


the  keen-sighted  but  crude  views  of  his 
youth,  and  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
elaborate  at  a  period  when  style  (Boling- 
broke's  and  others)  held  much  greater 
sway  over  him  than  thought  did.  This 
view  is  confinned  likewise  by  the  report 
of  his  having  renounced  the  theory  be- 
fore it  had  well  got  before  the  public. 
There  is  obviously  no  use  pointing,  as 
his  biographer  does  triumphantly,  to  his 
published  speeches  for  a  refutation  of 
those  who  choose  merely  to  estimate 
him  as  a  splendid  rhetoricLan.  In  these 
very  speeches  Burke  is  never  done  de- 
crying "  general  maxims,"  *'  abstruse 
points,"  and  "  metaphysical  subtleties ;" 
and  unless  we  suppose  him  artfully  try- 
ing to  stave  off  a  popular  impression 
regarding  himself,  we  must  admit  at 
once  that  these  orations  form  no  just 
criterion  on  which  this  important  ques- 
tion can  be  settled. 

Aphorisms,  no  doubt,  toss  perpetually 
to  the  surface  of  his  orations,  as  foam- 
bells  adorn  a  stream;  but  is  not  this 
one  of  his  happy  knacks  of  insinuating 
his  constitutional  wisdom  into  his  speeoh- 
es,  so  as  not  to  make  them  heavy  or 
dull  ?  There  is  nothing  that  a  popular 
assembly  love  more  than  apotheHgms : 
they  are  like  gold  coins — they  enrich  the 
possessor  while  they  do  not  burden  him. 
Those  ''  short  sentences  drawn  from  long 
experience,"  as  Cervantes  called  them, 
have  always  been  admired  by  the  world, 
even  though  sometimes  they  haye  not 
been  fully  understood  by  it.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  eminently  simple  in 
their  form,  and  so  far  as  the  langoage 
is  concerned,  easy  of  apprehension.  Ba- 
con, Burke,  and  Goethe  constructed  more 
adages  than  all  their  cotemporaries.  The 
first  was  a  philosopher,  the  last  was  a 
poet ;  and  we  have  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed what  Burke  was,  unless  we  make 
him  a  mixture  of  both.  These  adages 
were  sometimes  imperfectly  expressed,  no 
doubt,  in  Burke's  speeches  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  apo- 
thegms were  there. 

Burke's  style  of  constructing  a  speech 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  highly  artistic. 
His  usual  way  is  to  gather  up  the  con- 
tents of  what  he  is  going  to  say  into  a 
series  of  aphoristic  forms,  and  afterward 
hammer  them  out  into  the  gorgeous  de- 
tails, which  ho  knew  so  well  how  to  han- 
dle. Besides,  there  is  an  outer  and  an 
undercurrent  both  of  thought  and  Ian- 
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gnage  observable  in  this  process.  In ' 
general,  the  adage  is  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements  by  a  keen  process 
of  analytic  thought,  wliile  it  is  delivered 
with  ceaseless  passion,  and  often  over  all 
there  hangs  the  fine  imaginative  nimbus 
of  genius  ;  so  that  to  a  listener,  unless 
he  were  possessed  of  more  than  the 
ordinary'  sagacity,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  oration  would  alone  strike  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  undercurrent  of  energetic 
reasoning  might  pretty  much  escape  him, 
but  he  would  receive  the  full  contents 
of  their  combined  force  in  ])roportion  to 
his  natural  ability.  Unlike  those  thrift- 
less though  impressive  speakers,  who  trust 
merely  to  chance  for  what  they  are  to 
say,  nothing,  apparently,  was  with  Burke 
adventitious,  except  per}ia]>s  some  of  his 
oriental  illustrations.  The  greater  jjor- 
lion  of  his  speeches  were  constructed, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on 
the  principle  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  it  was  one  of  great  philoso- 
phic sagacity,  and  of  eminent  practical 
effectiveness.  It  was  that  art  which  con- 
ceals art,  which  no  one  but  a  man  of 
genius  can  ever  adequately  handle.  Ba- 
con, besides,  indulged  much  more  in  yihi- 
losophical  aphorisms  than  Burke  did ;  but 
Burke  had  little  or  no  opportunity  as  a 
politician  of  forming  any  thing  else  than 
practical  maxims.*  They  are  nearly  all 
of  this  class,  and  display  an  extraordina- 
ry power  of  generalizing.  It  argues  that 
he  must  have  watched  men  and  manners 
with  the  same  sleepless  eye  for  which 
the  philosopher  is  distinguished.  Men 
generally  designate  such  a  power  of 
forming  practical  aphorisms  by  the  name 
of  wisdom  ;  yet  it  is  much  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  fundamental 

♦A  few  of  those  wise  sayings  for  which  we  have 
given  Burke  credit  are  here  sul)joined.  They  are 
taken  at  random  from  his  writings  :  ^^  Difficulty  is 
good  for  man."  **  A  brave  people  prefers  liberty, 
accompanied  with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved 
and  wealthy  servitude."  "  Vice  loses  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness" — a  saying  which  has  since 
often  afforded  the  moralist  a  text.  After  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  said,  with  truth, 
"  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone" — a  sentence  which 
has  been  very  pregnant  of  remark  for  politician  and 
man  of  letters  since  his  day,  and  which  no  one  has 
handled  to  better  purpose  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  *'  Geo- 
graphy, though  an  earthly  subject,  is  a  heavenly 
study.**  ^'  It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be 
exact."  ^^  Like  all  great  public  collections  of  men, 
ibey  possess  a  marked  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  vice."  *'  Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes 
will  be  rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.*' 
And  BO  on. 


elements,  at  least,  on  which  the  highest 
philosophy  is  based.  In  truth,  the  eye 
of  wisdom  and  the  eye  of  philosophy 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
but  it  is  this  power  of  sagaciously  noting 
the  differences  and  the  resemblances  — 
the  differentia^  in  short — of  affairs,  and 
of  leisurely  binding  them  together,  which 
begins  and  ends  the  process  of  abstrac- 
tion. And  it  is  this,  we  take  it,  more 
perhaps  than  in  certain  other  striking  co- 
incidences of  Bacon's  life  and  his,  that 
discloses  to  us  the  kind  of  mind  which 
Burke  possessed.  Here  we  have  him 
actually  engaged,  only  in  a  different  way, 
in  the  identical  process  of  induction 
which  the  great  English  philosopher  ex- 
pounded so  well  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
mteresting  that  it  is  unconscious,  struck 
out,  as  many  of  these  adages  were,  on 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  Can  one  doubt 
that  Burke,  who  spoke  these  wise  say- 
ings that  are  sown  up  and  down  through- 
out his  speeches,  had  he  possessed  less 
passion,  would  have  been  a  philosopher 
with  a  fjime,  perchance,  near  to  Bacon's  ? 
It  was  passion  that  urged  him  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  the  same  stem  mistress 
that  at  last  closed  his  eyes.  To  her,  like- 
wise, he  must  attribute  any  falling  away 
of  which  the  speculative  part  of  the  world 
accused  him,  as,  indeed,  by  the  same  aus- 
tere dame  his  whole  life  was  in  a  manner 
colored. 

Yet  Burke  did  not  sell  himself  to  pas- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  the  rehis 
close  on  it,  guided  always  by  the  sense  of 
rectitude  which  rules  the  world.  This  is, 
out  of  sight,  the  most  striking  feature  in 
Burke's  political  character.  While  other 
men  are  content  with  propriety,  decency, 
respectability,  fitness,  as  the  bases  of 
their  political  views,  Burke  is  never  con- 
tent until  he  has  landed  the  question, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  arms 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Thus  his  political  phi- 
losophy was  something  very  like  a  moral 
philosophv.  There  is  one  aspect  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  being  which  would 
charm  the  heart  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is 
the  entire  harmony  or  apparent  unity  of 
action  between  liis  understanding  and 
his  moral  sense ;  so  entire,  indeed,  that 
one  would  be  half  persuaded  to  adopt  Mr. 
Carlyle's  ])aradoxical  theory,  that  the 
two  faculties  are  essentially  one  in  all 
men,  did  one  not  recollect  the  number  of 
Apolloniuses,  Cagliostros,  and  Barnums 
there  are  in  the  world.    Speaking  to  Dr. 
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Markham,  on  one  occasion  early  in  his  ca- ' 
reer  as  a  statesman,  regarding  this  man- 
ner of  judging  public  events  and  public 
men,  he  said  :  "  I  neither  now  do,  nor 
ever  will,  admit  of  any  other."  And  he 
kept  his  word.  In  those  orations  of 
which  some  acconnt  has  been  given,  it  is 
always  the  morally  wrong  that  he  de- 
nounces with  his  most  scathing  eloquence, 
always  the  morally  right  that  he  contem- 
plates with  the  most  peculiar  satisfaction. 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  he  judged 
the  conduct  of  the  English  government 
during  the  American  war,  the  cruelty  of 
Warren  Hastings  to  the  Rohillas  and  the 
Begums  of  Oude,  and  the  atrocities  of 
the  French  revolutionists.  His  work  de- 
nunciatory of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
answered  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  by 
Anacharsis  Clootz,  by  Tom  Paine,  and  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  but,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  violence  with  which  his 
burning  sensibility  carried  away  his  bet- 
ter judgment,  so  deeply  were  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  written  drenched  with 
the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  that  Burke 
must  remain  forever,  in  all  the  great  es- 
sentials of  the  case,  unanswerable,  even 
by  right  honorable  dissertators  on  ethical 

Ehilosophy.  If  a  man  will  only  be  sure 
e  has  got  truth  on  his  side,  he  may  face 
an  enraged  world  with  a  calm  front,  in 
the  sure  reliance  that  as  soon  as  mankind 
can  know  better  they  will,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  write  the  very 
name  high  in  their  Temple  of  Fame  tliat 
they  now  decry  with  such  a  fiendish  de- 
light. So  true  is  the  old  Greek  proverb. 
The  mill  of  the  gods  grinds  late,  but  it 
grinds  fine. 

There  is  one  line  in  that  exquisite  sar- 
castic poem  of  Goldsmith's,  the  Retalia- 
tion^ in  which,  in  a  humorous,  bantering 
way,  he  descnbes  the  character  of  his 
great  friend  Burke,  which  has  always 
struck  us  as  particularly  true,  and  even 
happy.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Macknight  is  as- 
siduous in  his  endeavors  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  this  poem  possesses  no  real 
truth  ;  but  as  we  know  that  he  is  a  hero- 
worshiper,  that  circumstance  need  give 
us  no  trouble.  While  admitting  that 
sarcasm,  by  its  very  nature,  tries  rather 
to  conceal  than  to  communicate  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  we  nevertheless  are  of 
opinion  that  Goldsmith,  in  his  line, 

**And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
maukind,'* 


described  Burke's  character  in  one  im- 
portant point,  more  accurately  than  his 
latest  biographer  has  done.  It  may  have 
been  unconsciously,  but  no  one  with  eyes 
can  help  seeing  that  Burke  more  than 
once  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  party 
more  from  an  associative  feeling,  than 
from  any  determination  to  proclaim  the 
truth  by  his  political  conduct.  In  saying 
this,  after  all,  we  are  merely  recognizing 
his  proper  humanity:  no  statesman  or 
politician  could  be  more  free  from  all 
sorts  of  party  charges. 

That  in  private  and  domestic  life  he 
appeared  nearly  as  great  as  in  public,  need 
in  no  way  astonish  us.  His  conversation- 
al gifts  are  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
have  been  remarkable.  No  doubt,  this 
was  the  secret  of  the  early  attachment  of 
the  accomplished  Mrs.  IVIontaguc  and  of 
the  blundering  Mrs.  Vesey;  as  it  was 
certainly,  in  the  days  of  his  celebrity,  of 
Hannah  More  and  of  fickle  Miss  Burney. 
Goldsmith,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
spontaneous  power  of  conversation  him- 
self, could  nevertheless  apply  himself  re- 
flectively to  the  contemplation  of  it,  re- 
marked of  Burke's  power  of  talking  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  John- 
son and  himself  were  being  canvassed, 
"  Burke,"  said  he,  "  winds  into  a  snbject 
like  a  serpent."  But  the  foremost  testi- 
mony we  have  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  although  by  no  means  what  is  called 
an  elegant  talker,  possessed,  nevertheless, 
an  unrivaled  power  of  enchaining  the  at- 
tention by  his  emphatic  eulogiums  or  de- 
nunciations. Burke  could  only  "  rinfj  the 
bell "  to  him.  "  Burke's  talk,'*  said  John- 
son, is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind;  be  does 
not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  bnt 
because  his  mind  is  full."     Accain :  "That 

fellow   calls  forth  all  my  powers 

Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would  kill 
me."  *'*'  Burke,"  said  he  on  another  ocoa- 
sion,  "  is  the  only  man  whose  common 
conversation  corresponds  with  the  general 
fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take 
up  whatever  topic  you  please,  heUr^ady 
to  meet  you."  Often  did  ho  repeat,  that 
"  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke 
by  accident  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  beinjLif  convinced  that  he 
was  the  first  man  in  England." 

Burke's  modesty  was  nearly  as  notice- 
able as  his  great  powers  of  con versatlon ; 
and  women,  who  are  much  quicker-witted 
than  men  in  detecting  any  little  foible  in 
character,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  &ot. 
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Mrs.  Montague,  Mailnmc  du  DefTand^nnci  '  and  devotion  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  cause 
many  others,  bore  witness  to  liishiinriility  ; '  yet  met  Burke's  ears  out  of  the  pages  of 


yet  wc  can  not  but  think,  that  the  spirit 
of  self-depreciation  in  which  he  was  ac- 
castomed  to  indulge  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  in  it  somewhat  of  afTccta- 
tion. 

All  who  knew  Burke  must  have  been 
aware  that  benevolence  was  witli  him 
almost  a  passion.  The  feeling  was  kept 
in  pretty  strict  regulation  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  discerning  judgment ;  it  was  not 
allowed  to  bubble  over  on  tlie  a])pcarance 


romance?  By  the  lime  the  narrative 
had  reached  this  point,  Bodly  the  lawyer 
had  gone,  and  the  two  sat  in  Burke's 
humble  rooms,  in  the  neigliborhood  of 
the  Temple.  Biirke  took  out  half  a 
guinea,  and  said :  "  Upon  my  honor,  this 
is  all  I  have  at  present ;  please  accept 
it."  But  he  had  to  do  with  as  noble  a 
spirit  as  his  own.  Showing  Burke  in  re- 
turn three  guineas  and  a  half,  Emin  re- 
marked :  "  I  am  worth  this  much  :  it  will 


of  every  object  of  visible  destitution,  as  not  be  honest  to  accept  of  that  !"  The 
in  the  case  of  his  countryman,  Goldsmith.  Armenian  subsequently  learned  the  art  of 
But  no  man  could  exceed  Burke  in  sym-    war,   distinguished   himself  in   eighteen 


pathy  for  the  really  distressed. 


skirnnshes  on  the  Continent,  and  was  the 


The  following  stories  of  a  hero,  a  ;  first  man  to  fire  the  French  ships  near 
piinter,  and  a  poet,  serve  to  put  this  in  !  St.  Malo.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
a  clear  light.  And  first  of  the  hero.  One  native  hills;  but  the  ignorance,  jealousy, 
afternoon,  wliile  Burke  was  yi-t  an  un-  j  and  selfishness  of  the  Armenians  dashed 
known  man,  chancin;^  to  stroll  in  St.  his  sanguine  spirit,  and  he  settled  down 
James's  Park  with  a  mv,  Budly,  a  lawyer  [  at  Calcutta  a  sadder,  and  it  may  be  also 
who  had  been  in  Calcutta,  there  came  up  .  a  wiser  man.  Emhi's  Autobiograjihy, 
to  Biirke  (not  to  Bodly)  a  timid-looking  |  which  is  very  rare,  possibly  because  "the 
little  fellow,  with  keen  eyes ;  and  after  ;  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,"  may  be  seen  as 
making  his  humble  submission  to  the  two    it  was   revised    by  Sir  William   Jones, 

London,  1V92. 

The  story  of  the  painter  is  soon  told. 
Burke  rescued  James  Barry  literally  from 
the  forecastle  of  a  Dublin  merchantman. 
lie  brought  liim  to  England,  sent  him  to 
Italy,  where  his  own  narrow  income 
down  the  Strand,  with  a  sketch  of  his  \  helped  to  support  him,  wrote  him  father- 
life,     lie    was    an    Armenian    of   good    ly  letters  when  abroad,  established  him  in 


gentlemen,  he  told  Burke  that  he  wished 
t^o  inquire  of  Mr.  Bodly,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  Calcutta,  and  who  was  Burke's 
companion  at  the  time,  of  his  own  father's 
welfiirc.  Having  done  so,  Emin  enter- 
tahied  the  two  gentlemen   on  their  way 


family,  who,  with  his   father,  had  been 


London  ;  and  after  all  this,  the  impracti- 


compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Calcutta  cable  temper  of  Barry  made  him  quarrel 
from  the  storms  of  persecution  which  .  with  his  best  friend.  The  painter*s  selfish 
raged  among  his  native  moimtains.  Here  ingratitude  is  a  standing  reproach:  sur- 
for  the  first  time,  he  witnessed  the  cflVcts  !  passed  only  by  that  of  Goneril  and  Regan 


erceivmg 


of  European  civilization.  V 
with  the  glance  of  somelhing  very  like 
genius,  that  England  was  born  lor  em- 
pire, he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  visit  that  distant  country,  the 
mother  of  the  arts,  of  peace,  and  of  war. 
This  little  brown  Asiatic,  of  eighteen, 
worked  his  way  to  Englan<l,  and  his 
})eart  bounded  as  his  feet  touched  P^ng- 
lish  soil  on  the  stairs  of  Waj)ping.  Now 
he  was  a  menial  servant,  anon  he  was  a 
bricklayer,  then  he  became  a  porter,  and 
again  he  was  a  copying  clerk.  Siill  he 
hungered  for  knowledge.  His  father 
sent  him  sixty  pounds,  on  condition  that 
he  would  return  to  Calcutta  ;  but  the 
boy  said  he  had  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
sent  this  sixty  pounds  back  to  India ! 
Had  any  thing  like  this  youth's  heroism 


in  King  Lear. 

Nor  is  the  tale  of  the  poet  longer  in 
the  telling.  George  Crabbe,  an  apothe- 
cary's assistant  from  the  fishing  hovels  of 
Aldborough,  came  up  to  London  with 
the  roar  of  the  German  Ocean  in  his  ear, 
and  the  sounds  of  a  higher  music  mak- 
ing melody  in  his  heart.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  North,  he  supplicated  Thurlow,  lie 
praised  Shelburne  in  verse,  but  all  in 
vain.  Starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
He  wrote  to  Burke,  who  pronounced  him 
*'  a  true  poet."  From  that  day  hence- 
forth his  fortune  was  made.  He  after- 
ward became  the  lleverend  Geoige 
Crabbe,  Avho  is  known  in  all  our  house- 
holds as  a  true  if  not  an  elevated  poet ; 
as  one  in  whom  homely  pathos  atones  for 
the  want  of  ideal  excellence.     If  any  of 
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the  descendants  of  Joseph  Emin,  of 
James  Barry,  or  of  George  Crabbe  hold 
the  memory  of  Burke  next  their  heart,  is 
there  any  man  so  rude  as  to  tear  that 
amulet  away  ? 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  street  of  Longh- 
rea,  in  Ireland,  he  found  a  group  of 
ragged  urchins  intent  on  seeing  a  show. 
Some  friends,  coming  up  and  proposing 
to  share  the  cost — "No,  no,"  he  said, 
"  this  pleasure  must  be  all  my  own,  for  I 
shall  probably  never  again  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  so  many  human 
beings  happy  at  so  small  a  cost."  "  Al- 
ways preserve  a  habit  of  giving,"  were 
his  instructions  to  liis  son  Richard,  then 
residing  in  Franco,  "  (but  still  with  dis- 
cretion,) however  littlo,  as  a  habit  not  to 
be  lost."  These  anecdotes,  gleaned  from 
a  field  where  they  lie  thickly  strewn, 
may  serve,  in  some  faint  way,  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  benevolence  of  that  great 
heart,  with  whom  kindness  was  not  mere- 
ly an  instinct ;  it  was  based  likewise  on 
the  deepest  conscientious  convictions  of 
his  mind. 

The  studies  of  Burke  were  almost  as 
various  as  the  objects  with  which  he 
came  into  daily  contact.  He  knew  poli- 
tics far  better  than  other  men,  both  his- 
torically and  speculatively ;  and  the 
width  of  that  vast  field  from  which  he  lit 
up  his  peculiar  subject,  was  only  limited 
by  the  extent  of  his  own  ardent  imagina- 
tion. His  profound  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence has  gained  the  applause  of  emi- 
nent lawyers;  and  Reynolds  "deemed 
Burke  the  best  judge  of  pictures  he  had 
ever  known."  He  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  liistory  and  the  filiation  of 
languages  ;  and  when  Adam  Smith  came 
to  London,  he  found  to  his  amazement, 
that  Burke  was  familiar  with  deductions 
which  had  cost  the  professor  half  his  lifc- 
timc'to  elaborate.     But  when  Burke  be- 


gan to  study  a  subject,  so  intense  a  liold 
did  his  imagination  take  of  its  phenome- 
na, that  liencefom^ard  they  were  like  real 
things,  which  he  could  handle  and  use. 
It  mattered  not  what  aspect  of  a  subject 
presented  itself,  by  the  aid  of  that  "  fine 
madness,"  of  which  old  Drayton  speaks, 
he  was  at  once  able  to  seize  upon  it  and 
turn  it  up  to  the  light  of  his  own  exqui- 
site understanding.  His  memory,  beside, 
which  he  ceaselessly  cultivated,  was  pro- 
digious, and  could  only  be  matched  by 
his  other  wonderful  powers. 

There  is  another  curious  and  highly 
important  feature  in  Burke's  intellectual 
character  which  can  not  be  too  much  in- 
sisted on  :  the  essential  unity  or  harmony 
of  all  its  great  operations.  From  the 
prcfiice  to  his  earliest  work  until  the  last 
word  he  wrote,  there  is  a  thread  of  gold 
by  no  means  impalpably  pervading  his 
writings.  It  is  that  complete  rennncia- 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  meta- 
physics of  politics.  He  professes  entire 
ignorance  of  how  possible  kingdoms 
ought  to  be  governed ;  what  he  wants 
to  know  is  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  kingdom  he  lives 
in.  Tell  him  that,  and  he  will  suggest 
a  few  reforms.  Is  not  this .  the  old  prin- 
ciple of"  i^olitical  expediency,"  for  which 
some  of  us  have  hardly  done  prusing 
Peel,  and  for  which  a  few  of  us  have 
hardly  done  blaming  him  ?  Have  not  all 
our  statesmen  of  any  note,  litei^ally  lived 
upon  Burke,  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge it  or  no?  His  works  are 
like  a  perennial  fountain,  at  which  a  man 
may  gain  refreshment  to-day  and  forever. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  ho  was  fhr  in 
advance  of  his  age ;  and  we  have  not 
yet  nearly  exhausted  the  great  mine  of 
constitutional  and  political  wisdom  which 
is  stored  up  in  his  works. 
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Any    one   traveling    a   few    hundred  | 
miles  through  England,  on  one  of  our 

Keat  lines  of  railway  north  or  west  of 
indon,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
ooal  interests,  some  part  or  other  of 
which  he  must  traverse.  Somersetshire, 
South-Wales,  Warwickshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland  exhibit  portions  of 
a  vast  chain  of  mineral  fuel,  of  which 
the  underground  links  reach  from  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  west  to  the  storm- 
beaten  shores  of  the  north-east  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  if  the  journey  is  farther  ex- 
tended, Scotland  will  be  found  to  com- 
prise a  second  and  outer  line,  equally 
manifest,  and  in  its  way  not  less  valuable. 

Throuffh  this  wide  extent  of  British 
lands  it  is  true  that  coal  is  very  rarely 
seen  at  the  surface,  except  when  brought 
there  by  the  active  industry  of  man. 
From  various  depths — varying  from  a 
few  yards  to  a  third  of  a  mile — up  pits 
and  shafts,  sometimes  simple  enough  in 
their  structure,  sometimes  exceedingly 
elaborate  and  costly,  but  almost  always 
by  the  aid  of  steam-power,  the  coal  is 
brought  to  the  surfiice,  and  when  there 
is  soon  distributed  and  conveyed  to  its 
destination.  The  thousands  of  men  and 
boys,  the  numerous  horses  employed, 
and  much  of  the  machinery,  all  these 
are  out  of  sight,  and  we  see  only  the 
result.  Our  eyes  are  perhaps  offended 
with  the  interruption  and  injury  to  fine 
scenery  by  the  unpicturesque  surface- 
works  and  heaps,  or  we  are  annoyed 
by  the  smoke  vomited  forth  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  numerous  steam-engines, 
and  we  throw  ourselves  back  in  the  rail- 
way-carriage, indifferent  and  wearied,  car- 
ing nothing  and  thinking  nothing  of  those 
vast  mines  of  wealth  we  are  parsing  over, 
compared  with  which  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia and  Australia,  and  the  diamonds  of 
Grolconda,  may  be  regarded  as  unimport- 
ant. 

Or  should  wc  pause  and  endeavor  to 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  coal  as  it 


exists  in  the  earth,  and  compare  its  ap- 
])carance  there  with  its  aspect  on  our 
fires  or  in  our  cellars,  the  effort,  which  is 
often  one  involving  no  trifling  amount  of 
fatigue  to  those  not  accustomed  to  un- 
derground traveling,  might  result  in  a 
notion  more  confused  than  useful ;  and 
if  we  had  previously  any  book-know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  we  should  perhaps 
come  away  with  the  conviction,  that 
written  and  published  descriptions  of 
such  matters  were  far  more  interesting 
than  the  reality. 

A  visit  to  a  coal-mine  is  not,  however, 
without  value,  especially  to  any  one  who 
has  some  little  idea  of  nnning  operations. 
The  descent  through  hot  air,  foggy  with 
floating  particles  of  coal,  the  darkness 
and  gloom  but  very  imperfectly  revealed 
by  candles  or  lamps,  the  crowd  of  trucks, 
horses,  and  men  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
incessant  clanking  of  the  machinery,  all 
these  prepare  the  visitor  for  his  work. 
Once  landed  below,  he  is  led  past  vast 
furnaces,  burning  day  and  night  to  create 
a  draft  of  air,  on  which  the  very  life  of  all 
those  employed  underground  depends ; 
he  is  told  that  air  close  to  him,  passing 
into  the  chimney  a  little  above  his  head, 
over  these  fires,  is  highly  explosive,  so 
that  a  single  si)ark  would  involve  de- 
struction ;  he  is  introduced  first  through 
broad,  and  then  into  narrower  paths, 
where  the  roof  has  once  come  down  or 
the  floor  has  been  squeezed  up ;  he  sees 
men  working  with  difliculty,  picking  a 
deep  groove  in  a  black  wall ;  he  hears, 
when  away  from  the  work  that  is  going 
on,  a  dull,  singing  noise  of  gas,  always 
oozing  through  the  coal ;  at  one  place 
he  is  shown  where  tons  of  roof  have 
recently  come  down  ;  at  another,  cracks 
whence  hogsheads  of  fiery  gas  are  is- 
suing with  rapidity,  poisoning  and  ren- 
dering dangerous  all  the  air  of  the  mine  ; 
he  is  taken  along  miles  of  a  vast  black 
tunnel  cut  through  the  mineral — the  way 
is  to  him  a  perfect  labyrinth,  though 
really  designed  and  executed  on  an  ad- 
mirable system ;  and  at  last  he  is  brought 
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pomehow  or  other  to  a  pit-bottom,  Avhonce 
he  is  lifted,  greatly  to  his  patisfaution,  to 
the  outer  world ;  and  finally,  he  makes 
liis  way  to  a  warm  bath,  and  endeavors 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  marks  of 
his  visit  from  his  skin  and  lungs. 

We  have  said  that  the  impression  made 
on  an  intelligent  person  by  such  a  visit  is 
not  without  some  good  result.  He  learns 
at  least  to  estimate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  deposit ;  he  sees  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities connected  with  its  position  in 
tlie  earth ;  he  feels  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties, and  recognizes  some  of  the  dangers, 
of  underground  engineering,  and  he  won- 
ders that  men  can  be  foimd  who,  for  mod- 
erate wages,  will  undertake  mining  as  a 
regular  employment,  and  give  up  so  much 
of  the  satisfaction  that  all  human  beings 
must  have  in  seeing  the  light  of  day  and 
breathing  the  fresh  air. 

But  in  looking  at  the  black  mineral  cut 
through  with  a  pick  or  blasted  with  gun- 
powder underground,  it  may  occur  to 
him  to  look  back  to  the  penod  when  this 
material  was  first  formed  or  deposited, 
and  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  became  coal. 

The  floor  of  the  coal — in  other  words, 
the  earth  on  wliich  we  tread  in  a  coal- 
mine— is  generally  a  bed  of  bluish  clay; 
and  if  a  specimen  of  this  clay  is  brought 
up  and  examined,  it  will  generally  be 
found  loaded  "with  innumerable  black 
stringy  markings,  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction.  These  were  once  the 
rootlets  of  plants  that  either  grew  in  this 
clay  as  a  vegetable  soil,  or  were  matted 
up  with  it  into  a  tough  mass  before  the 
plants  had  decayed.  Overhead  there  is 
generally  sandstone;  and  on  the  roof, 
where  the  sandstone  and  coal  were  once 
in  contact,  we  may  often  sec  long  flat 
markings,  the  stems  of  ancient  trees  that 
had  not  entirely  decayed  when  the  sands 
buried  the  whole  mass.  Thus  the  coal 
lies  upon  a  clay  on  which  plants  grew, 
and  is  covered  wuth  a  material  that  con- 
tains innumerable  marks  of  similar  vege- 
tation. Whatever  the  thickness  of  the 
coal  in  the  regular  coal-deposits  in  Eng- 
land, these  conditions  of  the  rocks  above 
and  below  are  singularly  uniform.  In 
France,  especially  in  the  small  coal-dis- 
tricts in  the  west  and  south,  such  is  not 
the  case,  but  the  coal  is  there  generally 
of  diflerent  quality,  and  has  been  accum- 
ulated in  a  different  way. 

The  first  thing  that  is  learnt  on  examin- 


ing coal-deposits  in  England  is,  that  they 
are  generally  pretty  uniform  in  character 
and  thickness  over  several  square  miles  of 
country.  In  some  countries,  especially 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America  near 
the  Ohio,  where  the  extent  of  coJil  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  in  England,  this  re- 
gularity is  far  more  striking  than  with  us, 
but  it  is  always  observable.  Beds  of  coal 
vary  much  in  thickness,  but  each  retains 
its  own  thickness  or  nearly  so,  and  they 
are  found  lying  over  one  another  in  along 
series.  Many  are  thick  enough  to  be 
worth  working,  and  each  of  these  is  known 
by  some  local  name ;  others  are  only  just 
thick  enough  to  be  recognized  as  coal, 
forming  a  thin  black  ribbon  among  the 
rocks;  but  all  are  generally  so  circum- 
stanced with  reference  to  the  clay  below 
and  sand  above,  as  to  be  easily  known  to 
those  accustomed  to  look  for  thetn.  The 
clay  below  with  its  rootlets,  (the  imder- 
clay^)  and  the  sandstone  or  other  rock 
above,  w  ith  leaves,  twigs,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  these  arc  almost  invariable. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all 
the  circumstances  connected  withcoal-dc- 
posits,  that  this  mineral  is  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  vegetati(m,  growing  on  or  near 
the  place  where  we  now  find  it.  Even 
the  coal  itself,  black  and  opaque  as  it 
seems,  yields  under  the  searching  power 
of  the  microscope  some  evidence  as  to  its 
origin.  When  ground  down  to  the  thin- 
nest possible  slice,  and  carefully  examined 
under  a  high  power,  traces  are  seen  here 
and  thereof  spiral  vessels,  such  as  belong  to 
woody  fiber,  and  of  some  other  marks  prov- 
ing a  complicated  vegetable  structure. 
Fruits,  such  as  nuts  of  strange  forms,  and 
even  delicate  flowers  have  been  detected. 
Examples  of  each  of  the  two  principal  di- 
visions of  vegetable  structure  have  been 
identified  from  the  mode  of  growth.  In- 
sects and  other  animals  have  been  found ; 
and  proof  exists  in  abundance  that  coal 
was  formed  near  land,  if  not  actually 
grown  on  the  soil  with  which  it  is  now 
buried. 

It  is  worth  w  hile  to  look  back  into  nar 
ture's  historv,  and  endeavor  to  read  a 
chapter  of  the  stone-book  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  There  is  a  good  deal 
written,  and  the  illustrations  arc  ample. 

From  a  ])ile  of  rubbish  near  the  shaft 
of  a  coal-mine  it  would  be  difiicult  to  take 
up  a  do7.en  s])ecimens  of  that  peculiar 
hardened  blue  clay  called  shah^  that  is  so 
abundant  in  such  places,  without  finding 
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in  tbem  impressions  of  leaves  ;  and  a  very 
Etde  examination  and  comparison  would 
laflice  to  enable  any  one  nccustomcd  to 
pfamts  to  refer  these  to  some  kind  of  fern. 
Why  these  should  be  so  invariably  fern- 
kares,  instead  of  leaves  of  the  forest-trees, 
which  one  might  have  expected  to  form 
It  least  some  part  of  the  deposit,  is  per- 
hips  the  fii*8t  question  that  would  sug- 
gest itself  to  any  one  who  was  accustom- 
ed to  find  in  the  earth  remains  of  a  former 
world. 

A  more  thorough  examination,  and  a 
TJsit  to  local  museums  where  such  things 
ire  collected,  arranged,  and  exhibited, 
vonld,  however,  show  that,  though  not 
entirely  absent,  leaf-fragments  of  other 
plants  than  ferns  are  so  exceedingly  rare, 
that  they  may  practically  be  disregarded 
in  considering  the  important  contributo- 
lies  to  coal. 

Either  of  two  causes  may  have  brought 
ibout  this  result.  The  other  ])lants  may 
have  been  absent  altogellier,  or  they  may 
have  been  less  easily  preserved  when  bu- 
ried, perhaps  under  water,  in  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  making  coal  out  of 
wood.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  in 
fiu^  the  leaves  of  our  forest-trees  do  de- 
cay much  more  rapidly  than  forn-leaves, 
and  thus  there  may  have  been  large  accu- 
molations  of  them  that  have  disai)peared 
or  gone  to  make  coal ;  but  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  ferns  seems  of  itself  to  show  that 
these  were  really  predominant,  and  a  fur- 
ther study  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Remains  of  the   trunks  of  trees  are 
fometimcs  very  numerous  and  very  large 
in  the  sandstones  near  coal,  and  fine  spe- 
cimens have  also  been  found  in  the  shales, 
Or  clayey  beds,  especially  when  these,  in- 
stead of  the   sandstones,  rest   upon  the 
Ooal  for  ming  aroof.     In   fact,  it  would 
Seem,  generally,  that  the  greater  number 
of  recognizable  fossil  plants  occur  in  this 
Position,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of 
the  vegetable  mass  that  has  been  conveit- 
^d  into  mineral  fuel. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  reproduce  an 
ancient  forest,  such  as  existed  in  and  near 
our  island  at  the  time  when  the  coal  was 
in  preparation ;  and,  a^*  far  as  the  mate- 
rials will  justify,  let  us  also  people  this 
forest  with  animal  life. 

Sach  a  forest  certainlv  abounded  with 

lofty  plants  of  ferns,  like  those  we  now 

call  tree-ferns,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 

in  many  places  it  probably  contained  lit- 
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'  tie  else.  As,  however,  in  Norfolk  Island 
and  other  parts  of  the  Antipodes,  where 
such  vegetation  now  prevails,  the  out- 
skirts of  the  thick  forests  may  have  exhi- 
bited a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees,  and  here  and  there  groups  where 
the  ferns  were  absent.  Pines  of  large 
dimensions  were  certainly  among  these 
occasional  trees. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
trees  which  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
agents  in  supplying  material  for  coal. 
There  are  many  portions  of  large  trunks, 
many  markings  of  the  bark,  many  casts 
of  the  interior,  and  not  a  few  fragments, 
which  show  the  texture  of  the  wood,  the 
springing  of  the  branches,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  roots.  Occasionally  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  can  be  examined  under 
the  microscope  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion, for  the  stone  is  generally  not  in  a 
state  to  admit  of  this  minute  examination. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  trees,  exceed- 
ingly unlike  one  another,  that  appear  to 
have  combined  to  form  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  actual  coal.  Each  of  these 
may  have  been  represented  by  a  great 
vai-iety  of  species ;  but  as,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  habit  of  plants  wlien  they  grow 
freely  and  abundantly  to  exclude  stran- 
gers, so  there  may  have  been  then  but 
little  admixture  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
We  can,  in  a  general  way,  understand 
the  appearance  and  nature  of  these  three 
kinds  of  ancient  forest-trees. 

Crowds  of  lofty  trunks,  not  scaled  like 
pines,  but  fluted  like  the  columns  of  a 
temple,  rise  before  us  in  large  groups,  each 
trunk  terminating  in  a  magnificent  crest 
of  fronds,  some  drooping  over  the  trunk, 
some  curling  in  curious  contortions  to- 
ward the  light.  Whether  of  the  dark 
green  of  some  of  our  ferns,  or  of  the 
bright  metallic  tint  of  others,  these  ferns, 
forming  the  capitals  of  natural  columns, 
must  have  presented  a  strange  appear- 
ance. Thickly  grouped,  they  must  almost 
have  excluded  light  from  the  ground : 
and  thus  there  was  perhaps  only  a  small 
amount  of  other  vegetation,  except  where 
an  opening  occurred.  Ra])id  growth  and 
equally  rapid  decay,  in  a  very  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  under  a  clouded  sky,  would 
accumulate  a  vast  amoimt  of  vocjetable 
matter  in  such  forests  in  a  short  time,  and 
it  would  bo  left  to  the  insects  to  destrov 
the  fallen  wood.  Should  it  happen  that 
the  land  was  swampy,  and  insects  were 
not  abundant,  the  trees  might  have  accu- 
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mulated,  to  form  a  thick  mass  of  half- 
rotten  matter. 

The  trunks  of  these  trees  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  solid,  or  at  least 
the  interior  was  liable  to  decay  more 
rapidly  than  the  bark.  Flattened  stems, 
that  have  belonged  to  trees  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  are  not  uncommon.  Others 
have  been  found  larger,  and  some  that 
have  perhaps  been  double  the  hight  men- 
tioned. At  regular  intervals  the  chan- 
neled stem  is  deeply  marked  by  curious 
scars — the  places  whence  leaves  or  fronds 
have  formed  and  grown,  and  been  after- 
ward cast  off;  within  the  thick  bark 
there  was  woody  tissue,  growing,  like 
that  of  ferns,  by  additions  above,  and 
not  around.  Thus  the  young  fern  shoots 
up,  and  becomes  a  tree  by  degrees,  and 
may  even  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
lofty  tree  ;  but  all  this  time  it  does  not 
enlarge  its  bulk,  and  is  rarely  branched. 
Trees  of  this  kind  continue  to  grow  in 
hight  as  long  as  they  live,  and  soon  break 
off  near  the  root  when  once  dead. 

Those  parts  of  the  singular  tree  we 
are  now  considering  that  were  buried  in 
the  earth  are  not  at  all  less  remarkable 
than  the  trunk.  Large  circular  roots 
pass  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Each  main  root  has  its  offsets 
of  smaller  size,  and  each  one  of  these  its 
leaf  like  long  rootlets  spreading  in  every 
direction,  and  producing  that  complicated 
mass  of  tendrils  found  in  the  beds  of  blue 
clay  that  serve  as  floor  to  the  coal.  Thus 
this  tree,  instead  of  seeking  food  from 
the  air  by  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
branches,  twigs,  and  true  leaves,  obtain- 
ed what  nourishment  it  required  from  the 
earth,  and  passed  this  food  by  circulation 
through  the  lofty  vertical  trunk  to  the 
fronds  at  the  top.  The  roots  and  root- 
lets often  remain  in  the  clay.  They  seem 
to  have  been  little  changed  even  when 
the  trunk  and  fronds  were  converted  into 
coal,  and  they  have  lost  all  traces  of  their 
form  as  well  as  texture. 

Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  principal  trees 
of  the  coal  period.  How  long  it  con- 
tinued, how  often  it  was  repeated  in  its 
essential  peculiarities  by  local'  varieties, 
why  these  particular  trees  rather  than 
otliors  were  so  fi*eqaently  accumulated 
in  thick  masses  on  the  ground,  we  can 


not  tell.  These  specnlations  we  must 
leave  for  the  present. 

Another  very  different  kind  of  tree 
demands  our  attention.  Lofty,  and  hav- 
ing the  proportions  of  pines  and  firs, 
such  trees  shoot  up  into  the  clouds  on 
a  mountain-side,  and  yet  present  all  the 
peculiarities  of  leaf  -  vegetation  of  the 
club -mosses.  New -Zealand  and  other 
moist  insular  climates  present  us  with 
club-mosses,  like  dwarf-trees,  a  few  inches 
high  ;  the  coal  seems  to  show  us  these 
magnified  into  forest  vegetation.  There 
are  great  trunks,  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  branching  and  forking  in  the  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  club -mosses;  but 
the  trunks  are  scarred,  like  pines  ;  the 
stem  is  like  that  of  a  fern,  and  grows 
by  additions  to  the  extremity;  the  leaves, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called — delicate 
feathery  filaments,  pointed  at  the  end  — 
shoot  out  from  the  stem,  (there  are  no 
twigs  ;)  the  fruit  grows  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  resembles  the  very 
long  cone  of  a  fir.  Trees  snch  as  these 
are  not  rare;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  numerous  as  the  other  Idnd 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Their 
remains  arc  found  nearly  in  the  same 
localities. 

A  third  singular  fonn  of  vegetation  is 
before  us  —  a  gigantic  reed,  made  np, 
like  a  bamboo,  of  numerous  joints,  hollow 
and  cylindrical,  now  only  to  be  seen  crash- 
ed and  flattened,  and  often  only  known 
by  the  markings  it  has  left  on  the  stone. 
This  tree  was  perhaps  limited  to  swampy 
places  ;  but  it  was  certainly  exceeding- 
ly common.  It  is  met  with  wherever 
coal  is  found,  and  the  varieties  of  detail 
are  very  great.  Some  natnralbts  have 
thought  that  it  resembled  those  marsh- 
plants  called  mare's-tail,  {£!g[ui$etum^)  so 
common  in  our  own  country.  Some  Jiave 
referred  to  it  as  a  variety  of  plants  with 
true  woody  structure,  the  stem  increas- 
ing by  an  annual  thickening  of  the  wood 
under  the  bark.  Leaves  seem  to  have 
preceded  in  a  fringe-like  form  from  each 
joint,  and  branches  were  given  off  at  in- 
tervals. Nothing  is  known  of  the  froit. 
These  trees  were  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  hight,  and  two  or  three  m  diame* 
ter.  The  trunk  was  deeply  Anted,  and  at 
each  joint  there  was  a  flat  plate  or  dim* 
phragm  crossing  the  stem. 

Numerous  varieties  of  tree-ferns,  saoh 
as  still  abound  in  the  Southern 
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sphere,  very  tall  coniferous  trees,  like  the 
gresLlAraucaria  of  Norfolk  Islancl,  several 
palm-trees  bearing  fruit  not  very  different 
irom  some  form  of  dates  —  these  and  a 
mnltitude  of  other  plants  have  been  found 
baried  with  the  sands  and  mud  that  have 
in  course  of  time  made   up  the  rocks 
we  now  call  coal-measures.    These,  then, 
with  the  nondescnpts  we  have  endeavor- 
ed to  picture,  formed  the  vegetation  of 
north    temperate  laud  during  the  coal 
period. 

With  these  plants  the  remains  of  a  few 
insects  have  been  found,  inchuling  among 
them  a  scorpion.  There  were  also  a  num- 
ber of  small  lizards.  Little  else  is  known 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  at  this  distant 
period.  There  may  have  been  many  whose 
remains  were  not  preserved.  •  There  may 
also  have  been  many  whose  remanis  are 
lafely  buried,  but  have  not  yet  been  turn- 
ed up.  Judging  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  additions  within  the  last  few 
years,  since  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  the  last  hypothesis  is  probable 
eDOugh. 

How  have  these  ancient  forests  been 
converted  into  coal,  available  for  fuel  ? 


than  hinder  it,  and  are  useful  for  other 
purposes.  There  is  also  another  differ- 
ence between  wood  and  coal,  indicated 
by  the  closer  texture  of  the  latter.  The 
cellular  condition  of  the  wood  is  in  fact 
altered,  and  the  water-contents  of  the 
cells  removed  or  decomposed  before  coal 
is  produced.  This  chemical  change  has 
never  been  produced  artificially,  either  in 
the  case  of  green  wood,  dried  wood,  the 
black  wood  obtained  from  fens  and  bogs 
or  various  deposits  in  the  earth,  nor  with 
such  vegetation  as  peat.  All  these  still 
contain  water ;  they  do  not  coutoin  gas, 
and  they  are  not  dense  and  compact 
stony  substances. 

Nature  would  seem  to  require  a  leng 
period  of  time,  and  certain  conditions  of 
heat  and  pressure,  to  bring  about  the  re- 
quired result.  The  woody  matter  origin- 
ally accumulated  has  been  buried  with 
clay  and  sand.  The  whole  together  has 
been  sunk  dow^n  into  the  earth,  and  has 
then  been  gradually  covered  up  with 
newer  deposits,  until  it  has  reached  a 
depth  where  the  tempeiature  is  high 
enough  for  the  chemical  change  needed. 
For  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 


How  have  they  been  buried  imder  such  years  the  ancient  forests  have  been  thus 

thick  masses  of  stone  and  clay  ?     How  exposed,  and  at  length  the  work  is  done, 

have  they  been  broken  up  into  compart-  and  coal  has  replaced  wood,  sand  hiis  be- 

mcnts,  and  tilted  at  high  angles,  as  they  come  sandstone,  and  clay  inhale.      Who 

are  found  to  be  in  our  coal-mines  ?    And,  can  say  how  long  the  beds  may  have  re- 

lastly,  how  have  they  been  brought  into  mained  after  this  change,  or  when  the 


their  present  accessible  position  ?  These 
are  questions  of  great  interest,  not  very 
easily  answered  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  general  history  of  the  earth  in  re- 
spect to  other  rocks.  Let  us  consider 
each  in  its  turn. 

The  essential  difference  between  wood 
and  coal  consists  in  the  replacement  of 
the  water  always  found  in  fresh  vegeta- 
tion by  gases  never  found  there  in  a  free 
atatc.     it  is  almost  impossible,  perhaps 
oaite  impossible,  to  deprive  wood  by  ar- 
tificial drying  so  completely  of  moisture 
that  the  part  still  lefl  behind  shall  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  value  of  the 
Material  as  fuel ;    for,  so  long  as  any 
Water  is  present,  the  whole  of  it  has  to 
"be  evaporated  into  steam  before  available 
Iieat  is  obtained,  and  the  heat  lost  in  this 
process  must  be  deducted  from  the  heat- 
giving  power  of  the  fuel.     Coal  contains 
no  water ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  holds 
a  certain  proportion  of  liydrogen  com- 
bined with    carbon,   and   some  oxygen 
gas;  but  these  help  combustion  rather 


movements  took  place  that  have  brought 
the  w^hole  again  to  the  surface  ? 

But  still  the  question  remains,  how 
were  so  many  successive  deposits  of  ve- 
getable matter  produced  in  so  narrow  a 
si>ace,  find  only  at  one  part  of  the  earth's 
history?  Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  inquiry,  it  would  be 
safer  to  leave  this  great  difficulty  without 
an  attempt  at  solution.  That  sometimes 
the  trees  grew  on  the  clay,  where  their 
roots  still  remain,  and  on  which  the  coal 
now  lies,  would  seem  unquestionable  ; 
that  in  other  cases  the  whole  mai^s  of 
vegetable  matter  had  been  convovcd 
from  a  distance,  and  had  been  mixed  up 
with  marine  remains,  is  equally  certain. 
We  may  easily  lose  ourselves  in  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  best  explanation,  not  only 
of  the  repeated  depressions  of  the  surface 
that  admitted  of  a  succession  of  deposits, 
but  of  the  mere  fact  of  the  accunmlation 
of  trees  w^ithout  destruction.  They  are 
difficult  to  explain,  and  it  is  something 
in  these  cases  to  recognize  a  difficulty. 
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The  deposits  of  vegotable  matter  with  • 
sand  and  mud  once  converted  into  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  layers  of  coal,  stone, 
and  shale,  the  mechanical  uplifting  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  some  great 
force  acting  from  below,  and  upheaving 
with  resistless  power  the  whole  mass. 
But  in  such  upheaval,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidly  eifected — whether  a  succession  of 
violent  earthquakes  has  jerked  mountains 
into  the  air,  or,  which  seems  more  likely, 
a  gentle  pulsation  has  by  degrees  brought 
up  the  mass  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few 
inches,  or  at  most  a  few  teet,  in  a  century 
— in  any  case  there  must  have  been  frac- 
ture of  the  brittle  minerals,  partial  up- 
heavals, separations  of  beds,  and  liftings 
up  of  one  part  higher  than  another,  tilt- 
ings  up  of  certain  strata  and  droppings 
down  of  others,  accompanied  by  a  wash- 
ing away  of  loose  material  from  the  sur- 
face, especially  when  the  elevation  has 
brought  sui-face-beds  under  the  influence 
of  the  sea- waves.  Thus  hate  been  pro- 
duced all  those  results  that  at  first  seem 
so  strange;  and  the  reader  may  safely 
accept  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  third 
and  fourth  queries. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  another  matter  concerning  these 
ancient  forests,  and  leani,  if  possible,  how 
far  they  could  have  grown  in  the  climates 
in  which  they  are  now  found.     The  great 
beds  of  coal  are  very  widely  spread,  and 
fossil  remains  of  plants,  very  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  if  not  identical,  r:mge  at 
no  very  distant  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
extend    even    within   the   Arctic   circle. 
Similar  trees   appear  to   have  inhabited 
the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Euro- 
pean   continent,   the    northern    part   of 
North-America,    and    even    China    and 
JajKnn.     The  same  kind  of  trees  occurring 
over  this  wide  tract  presume  a  similar  cli- 
mate every  where,  and  some  means  of 
communication.     There  is  no  other  con- 
dition  of  land  conceivable  than    a  vast 
archii>elago  —  a   countless   multitude   of 
islands  of  various  sizes,  but  with  no  con- 
tinued continent,  studded  over  the  whole 
area.     Such  an  archipelago  exists  to  some 
degree  in  the  South-Atlantic  ocean  now, 
and  is  there  accompanied  by  a  condition 
of  depression  admitting  of  the  growth  of 
coral  islands  with  extreme  rapidity.  Such 
an   archipelago  we   may   suppose,  then, 
formerly  occupied    the  whole   northern 
hemisphere. 


And  the  climate  that  would  belong  to 
lands  so  placed  may  be  guessed  at  with 
tolerable  certainty.  The  outlying  islands 
near  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  great 
mass  of  continental  Europe,  possess  cli- 
mates so  equable  as  to  astonish  all  those 
who  iirst  make  acquaintance  with  them. 
With  an  average  temperature  not  much 
higher  than  that  of  London,  we  have 
here,  in  §pite  of  cold  northerly  winds  and 
the  ice  in  the  Atlantic,  spots  where  snow 
is  rarely  seen  and  water  hardly  ever 
freezes.  The  vegetation  of  the  south  of 
Europe  easily  adapts  itself  there.  The 
orange-tree  and  the  arbutus  ripen  their 
fruits  in  the  open  air,  and  delicate  flower- 
ing shrubs,  elsewhere  confined  to  the 
greenhouse,  here  adorn  the  garden  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter. 

One  step  farther — a  change  that  should 
remove  these  islands  from  the  influence 
of  cold  land-winds  —  would  assimilate 
their  climate  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
islands  near  Australia,  where  ferns  are 
the  prevailing  vegetation,  where  they 
grow  to  gigantic  size,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  trees  perhaps  the  nearest  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  coal  period. 
This  change  would  be  effected  if,  in  place 
of  the  Alps  and  the  land  ranging  north- 
ward toward  the  pole,  there  were  a  sea 
covered  only  with  islands  of  moderate 
elevation. 

There  is  really  nothing,  so  far  as  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  coal-plants  is  concern- 
ed, which  requires  for  their  production 
more  than  that  amount  of  warmth  with 
moisture,  and  that  absence  from  chilling 
cold,  that  belongs  to  islands  in  temper- 
ate latitudes  with  no  adjacent  large  con- 
tinent. The  conditions  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  in  no  way  remarkably 
favorable  in  these  respects,  though  mxiaii 
more  so  than  in  the  northern  ;  for  the 
continuous  ice  extends  actually  much  far- 
ther from  the  pole  in  the  former  than  it 
does  in  the  latter  hemisphere,  and  float- 
ing ice  reaches  to  latitudes  which  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands.  The  extreme  of  equable  heat  is 
certainly  not  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
ditions are  nowhere  such  as  to  suggest  a 
possible  limit  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  land 
of  the  surface  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere must  certainly  have  been  sab- 
merged  during  the  whole  deposit  of  the 
great  senes  of  rocks  which  we  now  find 
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overlying  the  coal-measures.  It  is  not 
only  a  conjecture,  but  a  cerlainty  that 
this  was  the  case,  since  all  these  are 
marine  deposits,  and  loaded  with  marine 
productions.  The  changes  of  level  need- 
ed to  bring  the  coal  within  reach  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  litl  all  the  land 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  deep 
water. 

We  are  then  at  liberty  to  assume  that 
our  ancient  forests  may  have  grown  on 
islands  of  various  dimensions,  near  or 
identical  with  the  present  position  of  the 
deposits.  These  islands,  if  at  no  great 
distance  asunder,  and  if  connected  by 
marine  currents,  might  easily  have  a 
similar  vegetation  ;  they  might  even  pos- 
sess identical  species.  That  such  islands 
should  have  a  rapid  succession  of  forest- 
growth,  and  a  quick  accumulation  of  trees 
and  vegetation  in  their  hollows,  with  but 
few  animal  inhabitants,  is  probable  ;  and 
that  they  should  have  been  subjected 
to  occasional  depression  is  only  what  we 
find  now  in  the  southern  seas.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  would 
be  warmth  and  moisture  enough  under 
sach  circumstances  to  account  for  a  rank 
growth  of  ferns  and  palms,  mixed  with 
gigantic  pines,  and  a  few  forest-trees  such 
as  those  which  we  still  possess. 

The  extent  of  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  required  to  produce  a  single  bed  of 
coal  of  moderate  thickness  is,  however,  so 
great,  and  the  number  of  coal-seams  in 
a  single  district  is  so  considerable,  that 
one  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  result.  Even  if  the  whole 
growth  be  taken,  the  time  required  to 
produce  an  acre  of  coal  a  foot  thick 
from  an  acre  of  forest  would,  under  any 
circumstances  of  growth,  amount  to  many 
centuries,  and  Lt  can  not  be  supposed  that 
any  thing  like  the  whole  growth  could 
be  secured.  Look  at  it  as  we  may,  the 
mere  heaping  together  of  the  raw  material 
for  tliose  scores  of  millions  of  tons  of  fuel 
annually  consumed  in  England  is  a  sub- 
ject thai  must  ever  present  great  diffi- 
culty to  understand,  and  the  more  so  as 
we  can  certainly  point  to  nothing  in  re- 
cent times  strictly  analogous. 

The  interval  of  time  that  separated  the 
ancient  forests  from  the  human  period, 
when  their  remains  were  first  to  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  as  modern 
fnel,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarka- 
ble subjects  for  contemplation.  Each 
step  in  the  operation  demands  so  much 


time,  and  has  been  followed  by  such 
long  repose  —  each  bed  has  had  to  be 
so  hardened  and  altered,  and  afterward 
lifted  and  depressed,  and  lifted  again, 
before  other  beds  were  placed  upon  it 
—  that  one  is  lost  in  the  endeavor  to 
trace  the  history  and  connection  of  the 
various  movements,  and  read  the  succes- 
sion, whose  broken  links  are  seen  in  the 
different  intervening  strata. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  geological  question 
that  admits  of  closer  discussion,  none  in 
which  the  evidence  adduced  is  larger  in 
amount,  or  more  satisfactory  in  its  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  none  in  which  the 
general  conclusion  is  more  overwhelming 
in  the  vastness  of  all  it  offers  for  considera- 
tion, than  this  concerning  the  origin  and 
history  of  mineral  fuel.  Xo  one  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  rocks  containing 
coal  abound  with  indications  of  plants, 
and  that  they  are  essentially  deposits 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  land.  No  one, 
again,  who  has  looked  closely  into  the 
matter  has  ever  ventured  to  suggest 
that  true  coal  can  have  other  than  a 
vegetable  origin.  The  nature  of  the 
vegetation  is  indeed  known  well  from 
numberless  examples,  and  the  coal  has 
been  clearly  derived  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  of  which  we  see  the  leaves. 
But  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
to  convert  wood  into  coal  has  never 
yet  been  imitated  in  human  laboratories, 
and  its  nature  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
The  vast  heaps  of  sand  lying  over  the 
coal  are  sometimes  penetrated  for  many 
yards  by  some  ancient  tree  now  con- 
verted into  stone,  and  piercmg  through 
many  successive  beds  ;  and  yet  no  one 
can  decide  absolutely  whether  such  ac- 
cumulations of  sand  were  rapid  or  slow. 
Amongst  the  shales  that  alternate  with 
the  sandstones  are  numerous  and  valua- 
ble deposits  of  iron  ore,  whose  origin  is 
not  less  obscure  than  the  conversion  of 
wood  into  coal;  but  which  certainly  were 
not  where  they  now  are  when  the  beds 
were  deposited,  for  many  of  the  oval 
nodules  of  rich  ore  are  formed  on  some 
small  fragment  of  a  fern,  or  on  a  fruit  of 
small  tree  as  a  center.  All  these  changes 
seem  to  tend  to  a  single  great  result — an 
accumulation  of  certain  mineral  treasures 
in  one  spot,  which  had  been  previously 
distributed  irregularly  through  a  large 
space — this  being,  in  other  words,  a  con- 
centration of  mineral  wealth  in  the  form 
most  useful  to  man. 
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Thus  ancient  forests  distributed  over 
groups  of  islands  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere have  here  and  there  by  some 
happy  accident  escaped  from  natural  de- 
cay, and  have  become  buried  with  mud 
and  sand.  Tlie  cause,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  that  first  preserved  the  w^oody 
and  leafy  matter  from  decay  continued 
to  act  at  the  surface,  repeating  its  effect 
on  each  successive  deposit  that  came 
under  its  influence  ;  while  those  heaj)s 
ah-eady  completed  passed  downward  to 
greater  depth,  perhaps  by  the  slow  col- 
lapse of  some  vast  subterranean  cavern. 
The  climatic  cause  that  produced  the 
coarse  and  rapid  vegetation  did  not 
cease  for  a  long  period,  and  the  forests 
grew  and  were  destroyed  time  after  time, 
the  whole  after  each  destruction  being 
sealed  up  by  overlying  heaps  of  sand 
and  clay,  till  the  uppermost  deposit  lay 
some  thousand  feet  over  the  first.  The 
vegetation  thus  buried  was  squeezed  by 
the  vast  pressure  of  all  this  overlying 
mass,  and  afterward  by  the  load  of 
hundreds  of  fatlioms  of  water.  Other 
deposits  succeeded ;  other  climates  pre- 
vaile<l  ;  there  were  great  changes  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ;  even  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  altered,  and  the 
Ziimia  took  the  place  of  the  tree-fern, 
to  be  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  more 
common  northern  vegetation.  All  this 
time  the  buried  forests  were  ripening 
into  coal.  Century  after  century  the 
slow  change  went  on  :  the  woody  fiber 
became  lost ;  the  cell  -  structure  of  the 
fiber  decayed ;  the  water,  unable  entirely 
to  escape,  was  resolved  into  its  elements, 
and  these  entered  into  new  combinations 
— carbureted  hydrogen  being  formed  un- 
der great  pressure,  and  remainhig  pent 
up  within  the  minute  interstices  of  the 
newly-formed  mineral. 

i 


Of  the  millions  of  square  miles  of  land 
on  the  islands  of  the  ancient  archipelago, 
a  few  thousands  only  are  now  known 
to  cover  coal.  Still,  buried  beneath  hun- 
dreds of  yards  of  earth,  and  for  the 
most  part  out  of  sight,  this  mineral  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  its  value  every 
where  recognized.  North- Am  erica,  both 
the  Noithem  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  Biitish  possessions,  contains  lar^e  de- 
posits, very  easily  accessible  from  the  in- 
terior. Great  Britain  has  numerous  de- 
posits, far  smaller,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
and  these,  as  many  of  them  are  close 
to  us,  are  for  the  most  part  readily  ob- 
tained, though  at  some  cost.  Belgium, 
Northern  France,  and  Western  Germany 
have  each  small  slices  of  the  same  valua- 
ble material.  In  Southern  France  and 
Spain,  in  Bussia  and  Hungary,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  is 
also  coal.  In  various  parts  of  Asia,  in 
South-Africa,  in  Austridia,  and  in  some 
of  the  islands  adjacent,  patches  occur  so 
similar  in  all  essential  points  that  they 
seem  due  to  similar  causes.  In  the  tro- 
pics, as  well  as  in  temperate  latitudes 
and  within  the  Arctic  circle — ^in  the  south 
as  well  as  in  the  north — mineral  fuel  as- 
sociated with  fossil  vegetation  has  tbero- 
fore  been  found,  and  there  is  every  where 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  two  arc  present. 
The  unused  forest-trees  of  old  times  have 
been  converted  into  fuel  for  our  benefit. 
There  are  large  stores  of  it,  but  these 
stores  are  not  mexhaustibic,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  renovation.  The  modern  forests 
once  cut  down  will,  if  properly  managed, 
become  replaced  withm  a  century;  but 
the  coal  once  gone  is  gone  forever,  and 
we  know  of  no  fresh  supply  in  course  of 
formation. 


Relvcttonists  IX  Venice. — "Venice," 
says  the  Si^cle^  "  appears  likely  to  become 
the  center  of  reaction  this  w-inter.  The 
Count  de  Chambord,  the  Duchess  de 
Berry,  the  ex-Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  and  the  mother  of  Francis 
II.,  have  decided  on  taking  up  their  abode 
in  that  city.  The  ex-King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  with  their  little  circle  of  malcon- 


tents, are  also  expected.  Venice  will  be- 
come a  branch  establishment  of  Rome,  but 
the  conspiracies  simultaneously  hatched 
in  those  cities  can  only  turn  to  the  shame 
and  injury  of  their  authors.  They  plain- 
ly prove  the  necessity  of  solving  the  great 
Italian  question,  and  of  fusing  in  the  na- 
tional unity  the  towns  which  are  still  sep- 
arated from  it." 
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STORY     OF     THE      WINTER-LIGHT. 


Heinbich  Otterbein  was  reputed  to  be  I 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  federal  cap- 
ital of  Frankfort-on-the-Main .  To  a  stran- 
ger, however,  he  appeared  poorer  than 
Lazarns,  and  more  miserable  than  the 
predestinated  Wandering  Jew. 

It  was  early  in  December  in  the  year 
185-,  that  Heinrich  Otterbein  surprised 
the  good  gossips  of  that  famous  Teuton- 
ic capital  by  wandering  about  the  frosty 
streets  late  one  night.  The  people  who 
hung  about  the  Platz,  or  trotted  past  the 
magnificent  lloeraer,  where  the  portraits 
of  the  German  emperors  frown  down 
upon  the  spectator  in  solemn  majesty, 
wondered  to  see  the  gaunt  tall  figure  of 
the  Usurer  emerge  from  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  Dom  as  the  old  clocks  around  were 
ringing  out  the  midnight  chimes. 

Before,  however,  the  chimes  had  ceas- 
ed burdening  the  nipping  air  with  their 
melancholy  cadences,  he  had  locked  the 
door  of  his  low  dingy  mansion  behind 
him,  and  plunged  into  the  palpable  gloom 
that  shrouded  the  interior,  and  seemed 

i)art  and  parcel  of  that  old,  tumble-down, 
eaky  edifice  of  cross-beams  and  plaster. 

Stealthily  Heinrich  Otterbein  glided 
along  the  narrow  corridor;  stealthily  he 
clung  to  the  wainscoting  of  the  corridor, 
creeping  suspiciously  onward.  At  length 
he  reacned  a  low  portal.  Here  he  felt 
about  for  a  lamp,  and,  by  dint  of  much 
reiterated  exertion,  struck  a  light.  How 
like  a  guilty,  conscience-stricken  thing  he 
then  looked !  As  the  feeble  flicker  of  the 
wick  threw  vague  shadows  around  him, 
he  paused  to  listen.  He  pressed  his  ear 
closely  agjiinst  the  door  of  his  counting- 
house  ;  yet  all  the  sound  he  could  catch 
was  the  footfall  of  a  stray  passenger  ap- 
proaching his  house,  then  fading  away  in 
the  distance,  or  the  dull  soughing  of  the 
wintry  wind  down  the  solitary  passages 
of  his  home. 

Having  satisfied  himself,  however,  that 
all  was  right,  Heinrich  took  from  beneath 
his  cloak  a  bunch  of  keys.  Deliberately 
selecting  the  largest  and  the  smallest,  he 


proceeded  to  unlock  the  massive  iron- 
plated  door.  Three  times  he  turned  the 
key ;  three  times  the  ward  flew  back ; 
three  heavy  bolts  were  then  successively 
unpadlocked,  and  drawn  slowly  back. 

Heinrich  Otterbein's  bureau  to  any  oth- 
er man  would  have  inspired  the  most  dis- 
mal and  repulsive  impressions.  Dark  and 
dingy,  the  dusty  cobwebs  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  every  where  the  mold  of  de- 
caying time  grew  upon  the  oaken  panels. 
In  one  corner  stood  two  ov  three  iron 
chests  ;  an  iron  safe  was  also  fastened  into 
one  of  the  walls.  The  only  furniture,  how- 
ever, the  room  could  boast,  was  a  deal 
desk,  a  high  stool,  and  a  battered  ink- 
stand ;  unless  we  admit  into  the  category 
two  or  three  folio  volumes  bound  in  buif 
leather,  on  the  backs  of  which  were  in- 
scribed in  German  the  words  "  Day-book" 
and  "Ledger." 

On  the  desk  lay  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  hawk-eye  of  Heinrich  Otterbein  at 
once  detected  the  intruder.  He  flew  to 
it  as  though  it  had  been  an  ingot  of  gold, 
On  taking  the  book  up  and  opening  it, 
his  attention  was  riveted  to  a  page,  the 
corner  of  which  had  been  turned  down 
so  as  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  place. 
The  miser — ^for  Heinrich  was  reputed  to 
be  a  veritable  miser — read  the  following 
passage : 

"Turn,  however,  to  the  miserable 
wretch  who  devotes  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  damming  love  of  pelf.  He  hoards 
his  secret  treasures  in  iron  chests;  he 
gloats  over  the  sight  of  his  glittering 
store,  as  a  mother  hangs  over  her  in  font ; 
he  feasts  his  wretched  appetite  on  the 
wealth  that  perishes,  and  groans  like  a 
prisoner  on  the  rack  when  one  thaler  or 
one  groschen  is  withdrawn.  And  what 
benefit  are  his  hoards  either  to  himself  or 
the  world  ?  He  grows  thin  and  emaciat- 
ed whilst  feasting  his  eyes  on  his  perish- 
able treasures ;  his  palsied  hand  clutches 
at  the  vanishing  coin,  whilst  charity  is  al- 
lowed to  languish  in  the  streets,  and  thou- 
sands, nay  mynads,  of  human  beings  arc 
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famished  with  cold,  and  the  want  of  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life." 

Tlie  features  of  Heinrich  Otterboin 
grew  pale  and  distorted  as  he  read  ;  and, 
with  a  feverish  impulse,  he  turned  to  the 
title-page.  There  ho  saw  the  name  of 
Cabl  Heine.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  relaxing  his  emotion, 
exclaimed,  with  a  suppressed  breath :  '•  In- 
grate." 

A  hoarse  laugh,  which  resounded 
through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  house 
at  that  moment,  startled  the  miser.  He 
looked  around  him  with  a  terrified  glance, 
gathered  his  woolen  robe  about  him,  and 
took  up  his  lamp  to  peer  into  the  gloom 
beyond.  But  silence  had  been  restored  ; 
the  echoes  had  died  away  ;  and  Heinrich 
Otterbein  was  left  to  his  own  solitary  re- 
ilection  and  nervous  fears. 

•  .  •  .  « 

Simultaneously  a  scene,  but  of  a  dissim- 
ilar character,  was  enacting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town. 

In  a  well-furnished  and  well-lighted 
drawing-room — evidencing  the  wealth 
and  luxurious  taste  of  the  master — a  youth 
and  maiden  sat  side  bv  side  absorbed  in 
the  tender  enjoyment  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety. The  maiden  fastened  her  blue  eyes 
upon  the  youth,  wh6  reclined  rather  than 
sat  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet ;  whilst  he 
was  pouring  forth  words  of  sweetest  po- 
tency, filling  her  mind  with  abstract  ideas, 
and  painting  a  picture  of  life  which  none 
but  the  young  lover  can  create. 

**  Oh !  what  sweet  sweetness  is  it  thus  to  lan- 
guish 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  such  smiling  anguish ; 
To  gaze  upon  those  eyes  so  brightly  beaming, 
Drink  in  their  poison,  and  then  fall  back  a 
dreaming  I" 

"  And  do  you  believe  that  your  book 
will  do  good?"  asked  the  soft  voice  of 
Lotchen. 

"  Truth  must  accomplish  all  things,"  re- 
plied the  interrogated.  "  It  is  impossible 
that  men  should  forever  grovel  in  the 
low  pursuits  on  which  they  now  are  bent. 
Art,  dearest,  art  will  triumph ;  beauty 
and  love  and  truth  must  prevail.  The 
world  can  not  always  be  at  strife  with  it- 
self. The  time  must  soon  arrive  when 
the  hearts  of  men  will  become  enlarged, 
and  charity  break  down  the  barrier  of 
•classes.  The  rich  shjiU  not  then  monopo- 
lize their  wealth,  nor  the  poor  be  compell- 
ed to  toil  in  hopeless  bondage.  Dearest, 
I  have  said  all  this  in  my  book.    You  I 


know,  you  feel,  you  confess  'tis  right,  'tis 
true,  and  that  before  long  the  world  must 
give  way  to  better  and  diviner  thoughts !" 

"  Have  you  no  fear,  Carl,  that  all  you 
write  will  be  set  down  as  the  views  of  a 
mere  enthusiast  and  visionary  ?  My  fath- 
er tells  me  that,  fine  as  may  bo  your  theo- 
ries, they  are  impracticable." 

"  Impossible,  my  love.  I  have  faith  in 
the  world,  in  its  noble  aspirations,  in  its 
desire  to  be  set  free  from  the  sordid  love 
of  pelf" 

"Alas!  my  father  tells  me  there  are 
passages  that  must  give  offense  in  your 
work.  Have  you  not  painted  your  uncle 
in  its  pages  ?" 

*'  No,  dearest,  no.  I  never  thought  of 
him." 

"  But  you  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  a 
miser,  and  may  have  inadvertently,  un- 
consciously, taken  him  for  the  original." 

"  A  calumny,  my  dearest,  which  the 
pure  princples  I  have  laid  down  will  dis- 
sipate at  once." 

And  thus  thep  chatted  on  and  dreamed 
of  happy  days,  until  the  voice  of  the 
watchman  going  his  rounds  warned  Carl 
it  was  time  for  him  to  take  his  departure. 

Early  the  ne)ct  morning  Carl  called  on 
his  uncle.  On  drawing  near  the  misera- 
ble tenement  inhabited  by  him,  however, 
he  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the 
strange  resemblance  which  existed  be- 
tween the  description  he  had  given  of  a 
miser  and  his  only  relative,  whose  un- 
known wealth  he  was  to  inherit.  Type 
and  prototype  could  not  more  neatly 
dove-tail.  Ilis  heart,  however,  did  not 
fail  him ;  how  should  his  uncle,  who  never 
read  a  book,  hear  of  the  passage  ?  True, 
the  book  had  created  a  sensation  ;  but  his 
uncle  was  not  likely  to  go  where  its  con- 
tents, its  merits  or  demerits  would  be  dis- 
cussed. And  light-hearted  he  knocked  at 
the  door.  It  Wiis  opened  by  Franz,  a  sin- 
ister-looking clerk — in  fact,  the  only  one 
— of  the  office. 

"Not  to  be  seen,"  was  the  reply  to 
Carl,  who  asked  for  his  uncle. 

"  Is  he  engaged  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Is  he  ill  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Franz,  with  a  sly  leer. 

"  What  then,  can  be  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  whispered  Franz,  who  frpm 
long  intimacy  with  the  nephew  of  his  mas- 
ter sometimes  assumed  an  air  of  familiar^ 
ity. 

"  But  has  nothing  occurred  ?"  repeat- 
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ed  Carl,  with  alarm  emphasized  on  his 
coontenance. 
"Xothing,"  was  the  brief  remark. 
Carl  pondered  a  moment.     The  book 
and  the  obnoxious  passage   rose  before 
him  like  an  accusing  specter ;  but  just  as 
he  was  about  to  question  Franz  as  to  the 
poaBlbilitj  of  his  uncle   having  seen  his 
work,  the  latter  drew  him  close  to  his 
side,  and,  as  if  confiding  a  valuable  and 
important  secret  to  him,  explained  that 
his  uncle  had  seen  the  book  and  the  page. 
"How  could  that  bo?"  thought  Carl 
to  himself. 

^  "  And  I  believe,"  suggested  Franz  ma- 

liciouslj,  to  aggravate  the  anxiety  of  the 

aephew,  "that  you  have  not  dedicated  it 

tc  him,  or  at  least  presented  him  with  a 

copy." 

"But  you  know,"  returned  Carl,  with 

^Considerable   energy,    "he    never   reads 

.tinted  books — he  detests  literature  ;  be- 

5L^^^8,  I  never  disguised  from  my  uncle  that 

-BI  was  engaged  on  the  work." 

"He  says  you've  libeled  him.  But 
^38rk!  I  can  not  stay  any  longer.  Hein- 
ich  Ottorbein  is  calling  me ;  so  good 
aorning.  Master  Carl  Ileine."  Saying 
-hiB,  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
onng  enthusiast. 

The  unfortunate  nephew  required  no 
^•brther  explanation.  With  a  heavy  step 
^ind  heavier  heart  he  turned  to  leave. 
^at  where  should  he  go  ?  He  was  him- 
aeelf  penniless,  a  pensioner  on  his  uncle's 
lounty.  He  had  offended  his  sole  pro- 
l6otor,  whom  he  knew  too  well  not  to  feel 
that  the  consequence  would  be  terrible. 
His  inheritance,  too,  had  vanished.  Those 
heaps  of  gold  which  were  to  be  his  and 
Lotchen's,  and  which  were  to  make  their 
days  so  bright  and  blissful,  and  with 
which  he  was  going  to  reform  mankind 
and  to  restore  peace  and  good-A\ill  upon 
earth,  and  achieve  more  than  the  political 
economist  or  a  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer could  dream  ot^— all  this  fine  treas- 
ure was  lost  to  him.  And  now  what 
course  was  he  to  take  ?  what  was  he  to 
do?  The  heait  in  its  distress  turns  nat- 
urally to  the  object  it  most  confides  in. 
To  Lotchen,  therefore,  he  went. 

On  his  arrival,  however,  at  the  house 
of  his  future  father-in-law,  instead  of 
smiles  he  found  mysterious  whisperings 
and  cloudy  looks.  The  servants  seemed 
disaffected ;  and  on  entering  the  parlor 
Lotchen  was  in  tears,  and  her  father  stand- 


ing by  her  side  plunged  in  profoundest 
thought.     "What  was  the  matter  ? 

Wilholm  Ritter,  a  merchant  of  good  re- 
pute amongst  his  fellow-citizens  of  Frank- 
fort, was  looked  up  to  on  the  Burse  as  a 
fortunate  speculator.  Not  but  that  calcu- 
lating notaries  would  sum  up  casual  loss- 
es he  had  incurred  of  late ;  and  prying 
gossips  would  tell  of  frequent  conferences 
with  Heinrich  Otterbein.  But  then  was 
not  rumor  also  busy  with  reports  of  a  dif- 
ferent, though  not  discrepant  character? 
Was  it  not  every  where  circulated  that 
the  nephew  of  the  rich  miser,  the  heir- 
expectant  of  all  his  treasure,  was  betroth- 
ed to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  fairest  gen- 
tleman in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on-the- 
Main  ?  and  how  could  scandal  hold  up 
its  head  against  such  a  mighty  combina- 
tion of  facts  ?  And  so  for  a  while  scan- 
dal remained  silent. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  the 
morning  after  Heinrich  Otterbein  was 
seen  plodding  his  weary  way  homo  late 
at  night  over  the  old  stone  bridge,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Franz,  the  con- 
fidential clerk  of  Heinrich  Otterbein,  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  of  Herr  Wilhelm 
Ritter,  and,  with  an  audacity  uncommon 
in  men  of  his  stamp,  began  to  talk  freely 
with  the  servants  m  the  merchant's  hall. 
He  even  insinuated  to  them  that  it  was 
not  all  right  with  the  affairs  of  their  mas- 
ter; that  the  fine  house  and  fine  furni- 
ture he  possessed  would  soon  fall  to  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  ;  and  that  if  Mistress 
Lotchen  married  Master  Carl  Heine  she 
would  marry  a  pauper  who  had  not  know- 
ledge of  the  world  enough  to  earn  his  own 
salt. 

In  the  mean  time  a  letter  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Herr  Wilhelm ;  and  it  was  the 
contents  of  this  letter  which  had  caused 
such  grief  and  consternation  to  the  father 
and  daughter. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  note,  we  may  state  that  it 
appears  the  merchant  Ritter  had  speculat- 
ed considerably,  but  without  success  ;  that 
he  had  also  borrowed  largely  from  Hein- 
rich Otterbein,  and  that  by  this  means,  and, 
in  fact,  by  being  obliged  to  have  his  bills 
renewed,  ho  had  placed  himself  complete- 
ly in  the  miser's  hands.  Indeed  the  let- 
ter, which  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
payments  of  certain  bonds  then  due,  or 
shortly  to  become  duo,  but  which  the  mis- 
er refused  as  heretofore  to  renew,  told 
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him  he  was  a  ruined  man.  There  was  a 
postscript  in  addition,  forbidding  the  mer- 
chant to  harbor,  or  even  receive  into  his 
house,  his  vicious  and  unnatural  nephew 
Carl  Heine,  on  pain  of  some  disclosures 
which,  through  the  mist  of  tears  and  the 
contusion  of  Tier  grief,  Lotchen  could  not 
understand. 

She  saw,  however,  that  her  father  grew 
deadly  pale  as  he  read  the  postscript,  and 
with  a  vehemence  he  had  never  exhibited 
before,  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  only  a 
ruined  but  a  doomed  man. 

Carl  Heine  stood  entranced  before  Herr 
Ritter  and  Lotchen.  Neither  the  father 
nor  the  daughter  essayed  to  speak,  and 
his  perplexity  increased  proportionately. 
For  a  moment  a  faint  melancholy  smile 
broke  through  the  tears  of  Lotchen,  and 
that  was  enough  to  give  heart  to  the  young 
author.  lie  sprang  to  the  side  of  his  be- 
trothed, and  would  have  seized  her  hand, 
but  that  she  hastily  withdrew  it. 

The  hand,  however,  which  she  refused 
to  him  pointed  to  a  letter  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  at  a 
glance  saw  through  it  all. 

"  Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed, "  this  is 
all  my  fault !  The  fatal  passage,  the  fiital 
passage  !"  then,  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Lotchen,  in  a  broken  voice  he  earn- 
estly implored  her  and  her  father's  for- 
giveness, vowing  that  he  would  appease 
his  uncle  by  any  sacrifice,  or  at  least  that 
they  should  not  suffer  on  his  account. 
"  Besides,  who  knows  but  that  this  may 
be  only  a  passing  passion  of  my  uncle's  ? 
A  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  a  month, 
will  calm  his  anger,  and  all  will  be  right 
again." 

"  Never,"  rejoined  Herr  "Wilhelm ;  "  he 
never  relents.  I  know  it  all ;  you  have 
offended  your  uncle  too  deeply.  He  is 
implacable  and  vengeful,  or  he  would  not 
have  sought  to  punish  us  through  you. 
O  my  daughter,  my  daughter !"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  alone  are  innocent,  yet  must 
suffer  most." 

Lotchen  threw  her  ai*ms  around  her 
father's  neck,  and  entreated  him  to  pacify 
himself. 

"  Impossible  !  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
Henceforth  I  must  be  a  beggar  —  and 
something  worse." 

.  *  ... 

Christmas-eve  had  commenced.  Biting 
breezes  and  icy  flakes  of  snow,  that  flut- 
tered and  fell  from  a  leaden  sky,  ushered 
it  in.     Nevertheless,  the  world  seemed 


cheerful  and  merry,  and  the  bells  of  oh 
Frankfort  rang  out  a  merry  peal. 

Ileinrich  Otterbein  was  uneasy  ani 
restless  that  night.  For  eight  days  hi 
had  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence 
the  stately  merchant  Herr  Wilhelm  Rit 
ter,  his  beautiful  daughter  Lotchen,  wh< 
had  made  many  eaiiiest  appeals  for  an  in 
terview,  or  his  contrite  or  broken-heart 
ed  nephew.  Their  letters  and  petition 
had  been  returned  unopened. 

Yet  Heinrich  Otterbein  was  uneas; 
and  restless  in  his  mind.  Vainly  had  h 
unlocked  his  money  -  chests,  and  toye 
with  the  glittering  heaps  they  contaic 
ed  ;  vainly  he  rummaged  his  drawen 
and  counted  over  his  wealth  in  bills  an* 
paper  ;  vainly  he  took  down  the  poi 
derous  tomes  that  swung  on  a  Bhel 
above  the  desk.  Nothing  would  appeas 
his  disquieted  spirit ;  and  for  once  h 
unbarred  the  shutters  of  a  small  quaio 
window  that  looked  upon  the  street,  anc 
half-opening  them,  gazed  upon  the  seen 
outside. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  Christma8-ev< 
The  street  was  crowded  with  persoi] 
hastening  in  one  direction.  They  wei 
for  the  most  part  muffled  up,  for  th 
weather  was  bleak  and  tempestuous ;  bi 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  de: 
tination.  They  were  going  to  hear  mi( 
night  mass. 

Presently  three  figures,  habited  in  dee 
mourning,  flitted  past  the  house  like  abac 
ows.  The  miser  started  back  for  a  in< 
ment ;  then,  bending  forward,  watche 
these  shadows  pass  until  they  vaniBhe 
into  the  darkness. 

A  sudden  impulse  then  seized  bim- 
an  impulse  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cei 
tury,  had  never  moved  his  fnune.  Takin 
down  from  a  peg  a  thick  doak  or  muffle 
and  his  slouched  hat,  he  quietly  qoitte 
his  office,  and  followed  in  the  direodo 
of  the  figures  who  had  attracted  his  a 
tention. 

He  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  bottoi 
of  the  city.  The  water  was  flowin 
thick,  dark,  and  impetuous ;  for  the  blac 
face  of  heaven  was  reflected  upon  i1 
sullen  surface,  whilst  broken  floating  io4 
rendered  visible  only  by  patches  of  sno^ 
hurried  on  the  current  usually  so  plad 
and  pellucid.  From  this  old  bridge  tb 
lights  in  the  cathedral  could  be  distinctl 
seen,  and  even  the  sonorous  voices  < 
the  worshipers  heard.  Heinrich  Otte 
bein  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  do^ 
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on  the  restless  stream  beneath  liiiii,  and  at 
the  painted  light  which  streamed  through 
the  medieval  windows  of  the  great  Dom. 
He  listened  to  the  melodious  strains  of 
music  that  pealed  forth  from  time  to 
time  from  that  sacred  edifice,  and  his 
soul  seemed  to  receive  a  new  insjn ration. 
Stealthily  he  crept  forward,  as  about  to 
commit  a  deadly  crime ;  and  half  trem- 
Wing,  yet  drawn  on  he  knew  not  by 
irhat  power,  he  approached  the  low  por- 
tal of  the  Gothic  temple.  Leaning  against 
a  cluster  of  pillars,  as  though  for  breath, 
sigh  deep  rmd  long  escaped  his  heart ; 
D  expression  of  pain  passed  over  his 
leatares,  and  in  a  hurried  manner 
lie  pressed  his  hand  against  his  fore- 
lead.  A  strange  fuintness  seemed  to  steal 
through  every  fiber  of  his  body.  At  that 
iDoment  the  chorus  of  that  exquisite 
liyran  "  Adeste  fideles"  burst  forth,  roll- 
ing through  the  vaulted  aisles,  and  swell- 
ing with  deeper,  richer  vohmie  as  the 
Bound  reverberated  through  the  hundred 

galleries  of  the  structure.  Like  a  thun- 
er-clap  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  linger- 
ing miser.  Entering  the  sacred  building, 
he  doffed  his  cap,  and  in  attitude  of  peni- 
tential worship  bent  low  his  head. 

What  were  the  thoughts  that  passed 
over  the  mind  of  Ileinricb  Otterboin 
at  that  instant  ?  What  were  the  feel- 
ings that  impelled  him  to  linger  on  the 
threshold  of  a  church  he  had  not  enter- 
ed for  five-and-forty  years  ?  It  is  enough 
that  he  was  there,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
contrition  seemed  to  bend  his  spirit. 
Yet,  as  if  conscious  of  his  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  recognized,  he  withdrew  to  a  dark 
corner  of  the  building  behind  a  cluster 
of  pillars,  and  there  prayed  or  communed 
with  himself,  unobserved  by  those  around 
him.  We  will  not  say  that  during  this 
short  interval  Ileinrich  Otterbein  wept ; 
but  his  bosom  throbbed  visibly,  and  a 
world  of  feeling:  overwhelmed  him. 

The  seiTice  ended,  the  congregation 
departed.  Not,  however,  with  the  crowd 
did  Heinrich  Otterbein  depart.  He  kept 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  multitude  as  they 
passed  out  by  the  narrow  postern  ;  for, 
on  this  occasion,  only  the  small  door  of 
the  church  was  opened.  Slowly,  and 
even  tediously,  they  moved  on.  As  the 
building,  however,  thinned,  the  miser 
could  observe  a  group  of  three  persons 
standing  near  the  high  altar,  intently 
engaged  in  conversation.     They  were  the 


same  who  had  passed  his  window,  and 
who  had  attracted  his  feverish  attention. 
Presently  they  moved  toward  the  door- 
wav,  and  Heinrich  slunk  still  farther  back 
into  the  gloom.  He  followed  them  as 
they  went  out,  at  a  short  but  secure  dis- 
tance. Crossing  the  bridge,  they  again 
passed  his  house,  and  continued  up  the 
hill  beyond.  Entering  for  a  moment  his 
office,  where  he  soup:ht  out  a  few  moldy 
papers,  and  calling  Franz  to  accompany 
him,  the  miser  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  group  he  had  been  watch- 
ing. Following  them  for  half  a  mile,  he 
saw  them  enter  an  elegant  mansion.  Xot 
a  word  had  passed  between  the  miser 
and  his  clerk  ;  but  the  latter  occasionally 
chuckled  with  malignant  delight  when 
he  discovered  their  destination.  At  the 
gate  of  the  house  already  mentioned  the 
master  and  his  parasite  stopped.  The 
bell  was  rung,  and  they  gained  immedi- 
ate admission. 

Heinrich  Otterbein  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  Herr  Wilhelm  Kitter,  and  fol- 
lowing the  servant  to  the  salon^  was  face 
to  face  with  the  trio  —  the  father,  the 
daughter,  and  his  own  nephew — ^before  a 
word  could  be  uttered. 

Embarrassment  appeared  on  both  sides. 
Why  on  that  of  the  miser  ?  His  position 
was  not  sudden.  He  had  probably  pre- 
meditated the  step  he  was  about  to  take. 
Why,  then,  did  he  feel  confused  ?  It  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Incapable  of  fathom- 
ing the  object  of  this  strange  visit,  Herr 
Wilhelm  waited,  after  the  first  emotion 
had  subsided,  to  allow  his  bill-broker  to 
commence. 

"I  am  an  intruder  here,  I  perceive," 
sarcastically  commenced  Ileinrich  Otter- 
bein. "  I  am  come,  let  it  be  known,  to 
ju'esent  myself  as  a  study  to  my  fair  ne- 
j^hew.  Perhaps  he  would  like  again  to 
take  a  sketch  of  '  the  miserable  wretch 
who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
damning  worship  of  pelf.'  Yes,  here  he 
is,  a  full-length  original,  and  Master  Carl 
may  draw  him  in  his  proper  dimensions. 
See,  '  he  grows  thin  and  emaciated  » — 
those  are  the  words,  are  they  not? — 
'  while  feasting  his  eyes  on  his  perishable 
treasures  ;'  is  it  not  so  ?  —  'his  palsied 
hand  clasps  the  miserable  cohi,  whilst 
charity  is  suflTered  to  langui>h  in  the 
streets ;  and  thousands,  nay  myriads,  of 
human  beings  are  famished  with  cold,  and 
the  want  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.' 
Is  it  not  so  ?    Do  1  read  the  text  aright  ?" 
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Sir,"  replied  Carl,  his  impatience  no 
longer  suffering  him  to  restrain  his  indig- 
nation— "  sir,  you  are  the  author  of  our 
misery ;  it  is  intolerable  that  you  should 
come  here  to  mock  and  insult  us.  God 
knows  not  how  it  is  that  I  have  offended 
you  !  If  against  myself  your  anger  rages, 
least  of  all  can  I  conceive  why  it  should 
burn  against  those  who  have  never  injur- 
ed you,  and  whose  only  fault  is,  that  they 
have  extended  their  friendship  to  lue,  and 
opened  their  arms  to  receive  me." 

"  No  !  you  know  not,  do  you  ?"  hypo- 
critically retorted  Heinrich  OtCerbein, 
hissing  through  his  teeth.  "  Perhaps 
Herr  Wilhelm  will  recognize  these  signa- 
tures?"— holding  up  a  batch  of  papers 
for  the  merchant  to  notice. 

"  My  condemnation  !"  ejaculated  Herr 
Ritter ;  *'  produce  those,  and  I  am  worse 
than  a  bankrupt — my  integrity,  my  honor, 
my  character  is  gone  !" 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  miser.  "  Let 
me  sec,"  he  continued  in  a  musing  under- 
tone, as  if  calculating  to  himself;  "  they 
are  worth  to  me  any  hour  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  give  me  power  to  consign 
you  ignominiously  to  the  jail.  Hand  me 
a  light,  Franz,"  addressing  his  clerk  ;  "  let 
me  see  that  the  document  is  valid." 

J'ranz  brought  the  light ;  and  while 
apparently  reading  the  contents,  the  miser 
set  fire  to  the  paper. 

"  By  heavens,  the  signature  is  consum- 
ed !"  exclaimed  the  miser,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm  and  surprise ;  "  the  document  is 
worthless,  and  can  serve  me  no  longer." 

"  You  have  others  that  will  avail  you 
and  can  ruin  me,  if  such  be  your  wish," 
replied  the  merchant,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
indicating  a  feeling  half  of  pride,  half  of 
humiliation. 

"  True ;  they  are  in  this  pocket-book  ; 
but  why  prolong  this  comedy  ?  There  ; 
take  these  papers,  and  use  them  as  you 
will.  Carl,"  he  continued,  suddenlv  turn- 
ing upon  his  nephew,  '*  thou  hast  triumph- 
ed at  least  over  one  heart.  'Tis  true  all 
thou  hast  written.  For  five  -  and  -  forty 
years  I  have  crushed  every  tender,  every 
e^enerous  impulse  of  my  nature,  and  made 
Mammon  and  cent-per-cent  my  god.  Ask 
me  not  more  of  the  source  of  my  conver- 
sion— at  least  to-night.  Believe  it,  in  me- 
mory of  her  whose  goodness  and  excellen- 
cy I  have  forgotten  for  so  many  years.  I 
have  broken  the  bonds  that  have  bound 
me  hand  and  foot   to  the   worship  of 


wealth,  and  benumbed  every  fine  attr 
bute  and  quality  of  the  soul." 

Every  one  was  startled  to  hear  Heir 
rich  Otterbein  moralize  in  so  eloquent 
strain ;  Lotchen  cast  curious  glances  a 
Carl,  and  Herr  Wilhelm  stood  petrifie 
with  astonishment. 

"  Come,  come,"  continued  the  quor 
dam-miser,  taking  hold  of  the  merchan 
with  both  his  hands,  "  a  spint-voice  whif 
pered  in  my  ear  this  night  as  I  knelt  b( 
hind  a  cluster  of  pillars  in  the  great  Dorr 
I  could  not  see  the  angel-form ;  but  I  fel 
as  it  were  the  presence  of  wings  overshj 
dow  me;  a  strain  of  music  solemn  an< 
sacred — a  strain  that  for  half  a  century 
had  not  heard — sank  deep  into  my  heart 
a  sensation  I  can  not  express  overpowers 
me;  two  thoughts  alone  penetrated  ra 
^oul,  but  they  came  like  fire  upon  m, 
brain — they  flashed  like  lightning  on  m; 
heart.  I  was  then  told  that  to  be  happ^ 
we  mtist  be  social,  and  wealth  to  be  bles&e^ 
mu^t  be  distributed?'* 

As  soon  as  the  startling  effects  of  thi 
declaration  passed  off,  incxpressiblo  jo; 
beamed  on  the  face  of  all  present,  save  c 
Franz,  who  had  been  the  author  of  lb 
mischief,  having  played  the  part  of  tra' 
tor,  and  placed  Carl's  book  on  his  uncle^ 
desk.  The  hope  he  had  entertained  c 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  malicious  coe 
spiracy  had  vanished. 

We  might  prolong  our  narrative  c 
what  took  place  this  Christmas  eve,  bu 
to  what  good  purpose  ? — cut  bono  f  Th 
miraculous  change  which  bad  come  ove 
the  miser  was  duly  appreciated  by  Cai 
Heine  and  his  betrothed,  who,  on  th 
strength  of  some  munificent  checks  pre 
sented  to  them  by  Heinrich  Otterbeir 
were  able  to  set  up  a  suitable  establisl 
ment  of  their  own  ;  while  Herr  Wilheh 
appeared  on  the  Borse  —  the  little  inc 
dents  vaguely  alluded  to  having  reache 
no  farther  than  the  room  in  which  the 
had  been  broached — and  became  a  real! 
prosperous  man. 

The  old  usurer  resolutely  abandone 
the  vicious  habit  of  charging  sixty,  eight} 
and  a  hundred  percent  foraccommodi 
tions,  and  a|)peared  never  so  pleased  o 
proud  as  when  fondling  his  grand childrer 
which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  do  in  th 
due  course  of  time.  He  became  a  youn^ 
er  and  a  heartier  man,  and  lives  to  te 
his  own  tale  and  point  its  moral,  whic 
he  does  with  genuine  unction  and  gloe. 
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DISCOVERIES-NEW      OR      OLD.* 


About  eight-and-twenty  centuries  ago, 
a  preacher  of  some  eminence  proclaimed 
the  dearth  of  invention,  the  world's  ex- 
haustion, and  the  lack  of  novelty,  in 
forcible  phrase  :  "The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done ;  and  there  is-  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  tbing  whereof  it 
may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath 
been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  be- 
fore us."  And  since  then,  almost  every 
age  has  had  its  complainant,  or  its  lauda- 
tor temporia  acti^  who  has  reiterated  the 
reproach  upon  the  existing  time.  Espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  after  the  invention 
of  printing.  Very  soon  it  became  the 
fashion  with  a  certain  class  to  find  all  al- 
leged novelties  in  the  works  of  previous 
writers,  actually  or  by  inference  —  as 
Chaucer  writes : 

'*  For  out  of  th'  olde  fieldcs,  as  men  saith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  corn  from  year  to  year ; 
And  out  of  olde  books,  in  good  faith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  science,  that  weve  lere.*' 

The  nineteenth  century  has  usually  had 
the  credit  of  having  invented  many  new 
things;  but  we  are  told  to  correct  our 
belief.  It  has  improved  upon  and  utilized 
many  old  ideas ;  but  as  for  invention,  it  is 
eminently  barren  and  unprolific.  Do  we 
hesitate  to  assent  to  this  proposition  ?  Per- 
haps so.  Perhaps  we  think  that  the  Argo 
was  not  a  "  steam  screw-propeller ;"  that 
Caesar's  notorious  tri-verbal  disi)atch  was 
was  not  conveyed  by  "  International 
Magnetic  Telegraph,"  in  anticipation  of 
the  European  Mail,  (limited ;)  that  Aim- 
strong  guns  were  not  used  at  the  siege  of 
Troy  ;  and  that  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
EncydopcBdia  Britannica^  with  many 
"  improvements  and  additions,"  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  expansion  of  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  ancient  obelisks.  Per- 
haps we  do ;  but  before  we  commit  our- 

* 
*  Le  Vieux-Neuf:  Histoire  ancicnne  des  InTcn- 
tions    et   Decouyertes  modemes.      Par  Edouard 
FouBinsB.    Paris. 


selves  to  any  positive  opinion  upon  these 
or  allied  matters,  it  apparently  behoves 
us  to  know  and  examine  carefully  what 
may  be  said  for  our  ancestors'  prior 
claims. 

M.  Fournier  has  recently  undertaken 
to  show*  that  the  epigrams  and  melo- 
dramatic points  of  history  and  literature 
are,  in  most  instances,  untrue  ;  and  when 
true,  that  they  are  rarely  so,  in  the  first 
place,  if  at  all,  concerning  those  to  whom 
they  are  popularly  attributed.  He  has, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  undertaken  a 
similar  task  with  regard  to  inventions, 
scientific  and  otherwise.  His  theory,  if 
reduced  to  a  few  words,  would  sound 
very  like  the  old  saying,  that  there  is 
nothing  true  that  is  new,  and  nothing 
new  that  is  true.f     But  odd  and  occa- 

*  Sec  V Esprit  dea  Auteura,  recueilli  et  raconte ; 
Paris,  1867:  and  V Esprit  dans  V Histoire:  Be- 
cherches  et  Cwrioaitia  aur  lea  Mota  historiquea ; 
Paris,  1860. 

t  M.  Fournier's  opinion  itself  is  no  exception ;  in 
other  words,  is  not  a  novelty.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  contains  a  summary  of  many  mod- 
em investigations  into  the  history  of  inventions : 

**  Modem  writers,  by  way  of  accounting  for  their 
dullness,  explain  frankly  that  the  ancients  stole  all 
their  best  ideas  from  them ;  and  although  modem 
philosophers  are  slow  to  admit  the  same  fact  as  re- 
gards themselves,  they  can  not  hold  out  against 
proof.  One  by  one  our  new  discoveries  and  original 
inventions  have  been  shown  to  be  thousands  of  years 
old.  Telescopes  must  have  been  directed  to  the 
stars  of  the  antique  heavens,  or  its  astronomy  could 
not  have  existed.  The  '  Emperor  Shan,  2226  B.C., 
employing  the  movable  tube  which  is  used  to  ob- 
serve the  stars,  put  in  order  what  regards  the  seven 
planets.'  (Ancient  Chinese  Chronicle,  quoted  in 
Thomton^s  History  of  China.)  Alexander's  copy 
of  the  Hiad^  inclosed  in  a  nut-shell,  could  not  have 
been  written  without  the  microscope ;  the  gem 
through  which  Nero  looked  at  the  distant  gladii^rs 
was  nothing  else  than  an  opera-glass;  steam-rail- 
ways, mesmerism,  hydropathy — all  were  familiar  to 
the  long  bygone  generations  of  the  earth.  Guano 
^  was  an  object  of  ancient  Peruvian  trade;  and  Hobbs 
borrowed  his  lock  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt !  And 
we  have  much  to  do  still  in  the  way  of  re-discovery. 
The  malleability  of  glasSf  for  instance,  the  indelibil- 
ity of  colors,  and  fiily  other  things  of  importance, 
dropped  by  the  ancients  into  the  stream  of  time, 
we  have  to  fish  up  anew."  —See  Chambera^a  Journal 
for  Sept.  2,  1864. 
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Bionally  grotesque  as  it  is  in  some  of  its 
details,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more  full  exposi- 
tion than  this.  There  is  much  ingenuity 
in  the  theory,  and  much  learning  in  the 
detailed  support  that  it  receives,  com- 
bined with  a  most  intensely  French  (and, 
need  we  add,  a  most  savage  anti-Eng- 
lish ?)  spirit  in  the  commentary. 

The  nineteenth  century  {aucL  loquent.) 
has  no  original  ideas — no  invention  ;  in 
fact,  it  came  too  late*  for  that ;  all  had 
been  thought  before.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  an  era  of  maturation  and  utilization. 
Research  and  application  are  the  chief 
glories  of  our  age.  But  further  than  this, 
there  is  7io  individual  inventor, 

"  The  first  thought  of  all  that  man  was  to  do 
and  create,  during  the  existence  of  this  earth, 
was  created  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  but 
under  the  formal  condition  that  the  maturity  of 
the  one  should  not  precede  the  maturity  of  the 
other.  What  could  the  man  of  earlier  ages, 
with  his  unskilled  hand,  his  cramped  and  lim- 
ited capacities,  have  done  with  those  things 
which  were  to  be  the  glory  of  his  emancipated 
thought  and  educated  faculties  ?  What  could 
he  have  done  with  steam?  what  with  printing 
or  gunpowder  ?  Nothing.  If  he  knew  of  these 
things,  it  is  not  as  we  know  of  them ;  they 
were  but  playthings ;  he  had  them  in  a  rudi- 
mentary slate."t 

The  human  race  is  the  only  true  inven- 
tor, and  that  not  by  chance,  but  at  the 
proper  hour,  and  according  to  its  needs. 
Man  is  little,  but  humanity  is  great. 
''Wiien  the  modern  era  draws  nigh, 
when  thought  requires  stronger  wings, 
then  printing  is  invented,  and  gives  it 
them.  When  feudality  has  had  its  day, 
and  the  people,  crushed  by  iron  armor, 
are  prepared  for  freedom,  artillery  gives 
them  that  equality  in  fight  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  liberatiou."J  And  so  for 
all  other  discoveries ;  each  one  arose  only 
for  and  on  its  occasion ;  or  if  a  germ  of 
the  idea  had  been  known  before,  it  per- 
ished for  lack  of  appreciation,  and  its  pro- 
mulgator was  laughed  to  scorn  or  perse- 
cuted. As  has  been  often  observed,  woe 
to  him   who  is  before  his   generation  !§ 

*  Le  Vieux-Neuff  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

+  Lc  Vieux-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

I  Le  Vieux-Neufy  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
r  '§  According  to  M.  Foumicr,  printing  only  be- 
came what  it  ifi,  because  it  came  exactly  at  the  time 
when  thought  required  the  expansion  that  this  could 
furnish.  Had  it  been  discovered  earlier,  it  would 
have  doubtless  perished.  Disraeli  believes  that  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  movable 
types,  but  would  not  let  it  be  known,  for  fear  of  the 


I  Thus,  "  as  if  to  unite  all  generations,  and 
to  show  that  we  can  only  act  efticiently 
'  by  association  with  others,  it  has  been  or- 
;  dained  that  each  inventor  shall  only  in- 
terpret  the  first  word   of  the   problem 
which  he  solves,  and  that  each  great  idea 
shall  be  the  resume  of  the  past,  and  the 
germ  of  the  future." 
i      But  although  on  this  theory  no  one  indi- 
'  vidual  should  lay  claim  to  absolute  origin- 
;  ality,  yet,  in  order  to  an  idea  becoming 
i  practically  important,  it  must  be  some 
I  time  enunciated,  and  the  first  cnunciator 
;  has  the  proper  title  to  the  merit  of  its  dis- 
\  covery.   Now,  the  third  part  of  M.  Four- 
nier's  theory  contains  the  doctrine  that 
this  inventor  has  generally  been  a  French- 
man, in  those  particulars  which  are  the 
most  prominent  features  of  our  age  ;  and 
\  that  the  ideas  have  almost  invariably  been 
subsequently  stolen  by  an  inhabitant  of 
perfidious  Albion.     Plagiarism,  forgery, 
I  robbery — all  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  our 
'  countrymen  with  a  lavish  pen.    We  stole 
I  our  ideas  of  macadamized  roads,  of  iron 
I  bridges,  of  gas  and  steam,  of  iron  ships 
I  and  nautical  almanacs,  of  a  thousand  in- 
i  vent  ions,  Yrom  the  P'rench.     They  were 
j  ever  inventing,  and  neglecting  their  own 
inventions ;   we  were  always   (says   the 
Abbe  Prevost)  reading  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  Academy,  and  seiz- 
ing upon  all  available  ideas  to  claim  them, 
changed  or  unchanged,  as  our  own. 

These  allegations  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  contested,  that  he  who  first 
points  out  the  practical  application  of  aii 
idea,  may  fairly  claim  it  as  his  own.  It 
is  none  tlie  less  honor  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  art  of  printing,  that  some  germ  of  the 
principle  had  been  known  and  in  use  from 
almost  immemorial  time.  Nor  is  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  gnnpowder  as 
a  means  of  warfare  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  some  inflammable  or  explosive  com- 
position had  been  used  by  perhaps  both 
Romans  and  Chinese,  to  make  fireworks 
of,  for  many  centuries. 

Leaving  out  of  M.  Fournier's  compre- 
hensive volumes  the  Anglo-Qallican  con- 
test, which  certainly  occupies  a  consider- 

spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
aristocratic  monopoly  of  enlightened  diought.  De 
Quincej  holds  that  printing  was  long  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  that  it  made  no  progress,  for  want  of 
paper!  Gunpowder  had  very  long  been  a  pyi^ 
technic  plaything,  before  it  was  elevated  to  ite  pree- 
ent  sad  preeminence,  in  obedience  to  tlie  Insroiiim 
want9  of  the  world. 
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able  space,  and  overlooking  some  otlicr  .' 
Dibor  points  of  speculation,  we  find  a  I 
T«rf  considerable  maas  of  infoi-mntion  1 
connected  with  the  early  development  of 
ideas  which  hare  afterward  nRsumed  ini- 

fmrtsnt  positions  in  the  world's  liistory. 
t  is  interesting  to  see  how  frequently  it 
lus  occurred  that  when  the  fullness  of 
edentifio  time  had  come,  a  discovery 
"voald  be  announced  from  various  quar- 
ters withont  previous  communication,  as 
"vhen  2f cwton  and  Leibnitz  botii  discover- 
ed the  fluxional  colcuhts  about  the  same 
'time;  and  as  Adams  and  Lcvcnier  inde- 
pendently came  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
existence,  and  pointed  out  tliu  position  of 
Oceanna.  Had  51.  Fouraier's  theory  of 
the  human  race  being  the  only  true  in- 
ventor been  appreciated  on  those  and  shn- 
ilar  occasions,  it  might  liavc  hajjpened 
tiiat  the  heart-burnings  and  strifes  as  to 
priority  would  have  been  avoided,  lo  the 
exceeding  credit  of  science.  But  this 
oonld  scarcely  be  expecled,  since  the  au- 
thor himself  can  never  see  its  application 
when  the  question  is  between  a  French- 
man and  an  Englishman.  No,  the  ver- 
dict on  any  given  question  as  to  priority 
is,  that  the  former  invented,  and  the  lat- 
ter stole  the  idea,  adding  to  his  larceny 
general  abuse  of  the  original  proprietor, ' 
Another  noteworthy  phenomenon  con-  ' 
nected  with  the  development  of  ideas,  is 
the  great  dmilarity  that  is  thereby  sug- 
gested between  mind  in  all  ages.  As  the 
same  mechanical  and  dynamic  ideas  have 
pervaded  all  research  in  these  depart- 
ments toward  a  true  solution  of  jiroblems, 
snch  as  those  connected  with  the  jiower 
of  elastic  vapors  and  the  substitution  of 
inorganic  forces  generally  for  human  or 
animal  power;  so  in  the  forms  of  error 
that  have  vitiated  the  study  of  mental 
problems,  men's  minds  have  ever  run,  as 
It  might  be  said,  in  the  same  tramroads. 
As  one  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may 
mention  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  great  de 
lesions  of  the  present  day  was  a  delusion 
or  an  imposture  in  classic  times.  Tables 
-were  turned  for  the  benefit  (or  otherwise) 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  related  by 
Ifarcellinus  ;  and  spirits  rapped  in  China 
and  Thibet  long  ages  probably  before  this, 
-with  perhaps  aa  important  communications 
as  now.  To  this  we  may  return.  Wean- 
while,  the  forms  of  error  and  truth  have 
ever  presented  such  striking  returns  and 
cycles,  as  to  suggest  lo  the  psychologist 
tlie  important  inquiry  whether,  as  from 


physical  aberrations  the  true  nature  and 
direction  of  force  may  be  calculated,  so  in 
like  manner,  from  the  vagaries  of  mind, 
its  essential  nature  and  tendency  may  not 
some  time  be  inferred;  but  from  this  day 
we  are  still  far  removed. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  how 
much  modern  times  are  indebted  to  the 
ancients,  we  may  pass  over  the  well-known 
Batth  of  the  Books,  and  quote  a  passage 
from  Kodier  on  the  contrast  between  the 
appreciation  of  modern  books  and  that  of 
old  ones,  or  bouquine.    He  says ; 

"  In  all  advancing  civilizations,  and  pBrticu- 
larly  in  France,  where  civilization  gallops,  Ilitre 
is  a  determined  predilection  for  the  new  and  ftn 
invincible  repugnance  for  the  old  ;  bL-cause  wo 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  from  the  old  that  the 
new  is  made,  and  that  modern  society  is  ineap- 
abUofavy  thiny  else.  Thence  arisestbe  uni- 
versal proscription  of  the  liowivin,  which  no 
one  reads,  and  in  which  arc  bid.  and  have  been 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  all  the  elements  of 
our  modern  pcrfcctioos." 

One  of  the  discoveries  which  the  nine- 
teenth centui-y  has  most  unlicsitaiingly 
claimed  for  itself  is  that  of  light-drawing, 
daguerreotype,  or  photography,  with  its 
innumerable  varieties.  It  is  soniewh.tt 
strange,  however,  to  look  back  an  entire 
century,  to  1700,  and  find  the  process 
there  desci'ibed  with  even  greater  pci'fee- 
tion  of  detail  than  any  that  we  arc  able 
to  attain  at  present — photography  pro- 
cluchig  color  aa  well  as  form  1  Even  if 
this  be  but  a  dream  of  science — an  open 
question — it  is  but  little  less  remarkable 
than  if  the  design  had  really  been  carried 
out,  Tlphaignc  de  la  Roche  In  1  "CO  pub- 
'  lished  his  Giphantte,  in  which  some  curi- 
ous passages  are  found.  In  one  place  ho 
rejiresents  himself  as  transported  to  tlie 
palace  of  the  elementary  genii,  the  chief 
of  whom  addresses  him  thus: 

"  Thou  knowcst  that  the  rays  of  light  reflect" 
ed  from  different  bodies  make  pictures,  and 
painttbese  bodies  on  all  poliKhed  Eurfnces,  as  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  on  glass,  and  on  water.  The 
elementary  spirits  have  sought  to  fix  tlicse  tran- 
sient images ;  they  liave  compounded  a  uiattcr, 
subtle,  viscous,  and  quick  to  dry  and  harden, 
by  means  of  which  a  picture  is  formed  in  a  mo- 
ment. With  this  matter  they  cover  a  canvas, 
Bnd  present  it  to  the  objects  they  wish  to  point 
The  first  effect  of  the  canvas  is  that  of  a  mir- 
ror ;  all  the  bodies,  both  near  and  distant,  of 
I  which  light  can  bring  the  image,  are  seen  in  it. 
"  But  this  web,  by  means  of  its  viscous  cov- 
ering, does  that  which  a  mirror  can  not  do,  and 
retains  the  images.    .    .    .     This  impreBsion 
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of  the  images  Is  an  afiair  of  the  first  moment 
when  the  web  receives  them.  "We  take  it  at 
once  and  place  it  in  a  dark  room,  an  hour  after- 
ward the  covering  is  dry ;  and  you  have  a  pic- 
ture so  much  the  more  precious  that  no  art  can 
imitate  its  truth,  and  no  time  can  injure  it.  We 
take  in  their  purest  source,  in  light  itself  the 
colors  which  painters  obtain  from  different  ma- 
terials, which  time  must  alter.  The  precision 
of  the  design,  the  varietv  of  the  expression,  the 
gradation  of  light  and  shade,  the  rules  of  per- 
spective, all  these  we  abandon  to  nature,  which 
traces  upon  our  canvas  images  which  impose 
upon  the  eyes,  and  make  reason  to  doubt  and 
hesitate." 

The  elementary  spirit  then  entered  into 
some  physical  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  viscous  covering  that  intercepts 
and  retains  the  rays  of  light,  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  and  employing  it, 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  reaction  of  the 
light  and  tliis  body  ;  three  problems 
which  Tiphaigne  abandons  to  the  saga- 
city of  the  inquirers  of  that  day.  It  ap- 
pears more  than  probable  that  he  him- 
self had  made  some  progress  toward  their 
solution,  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. The  passage  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious, whether  as  a  detail  of  actual  ex- 
periment or  a  prevision  of  science.  Ti- 
phaigne, however,  was  not  the  fii*st  who 
had  attempted  to  fix  the  images  formed 
by  the  sun's  i-ays.  According  to  M.  Jo- 
bard,*  there  has  been  recently  found  in 
Ilussia  a  bouquui^  translated  from  the 
German  three  iumdred  years  ago,  which 
contains  very  clearly  "photography  ex- 
plained." The  ancient  alchemists  were 
acquainted,  under  another  name,  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  its  i)roperty  of  re- 
ceiving the  impressions,  in  various  shades, 
of  images  cast  upon  it  by  a  glass.  This, 
therefore,  has  apparently  been  in  the  old 
time  before  us. 

Steam,  which  has  assumed  such  gigan- 
tic proportions  in  all  the  operations  of 
our  age,  was  kuown  to  the  ancients,  bnt 
in  great  measure  only  Jis  a  toy.  And 
yet  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  through- 
out its  entire  history,  how  very  nearly 
the  greater  discoveries  were  apparently 
at  hand.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
nor  the  necessity  for  so  powerful  an 
agent  imminent  ;  and  so  its  power  was 
recognized  and  used  as  a  plaything,  and 
occasionally  for  less  justifiable  purposes. 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  writing  twenty  cen. 


*  For  references  on  this  subject,  see  Le  Vienx- 
Neuf^  vol  L  p.  22,  note. 


tunes  ago,  described  sundry  little  ma- 
chines moved  by  the  power  of  steam ; 
one  of  them  was  an  engine  of  direct 
rotation,  which  only  needed  the  capacity 
for  increased  power  to  supply  that  which 
Watt  considered  the  great  desideratum 
in  steam  motion.  This  invention  was  act- 
ually patented  by  certain  parties  in  1837. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  M.  Fournier  claims 
for  Hero  the  credit  of  having  well  nigh 
exhausted  the  theory  of  steam-power — 
avoir  dlt  le  premier  et  le  dernier  mot  des 
machines  d  vapeur. 

This  force,  like  certain  other  natural 
agents,  was  not  unknown  to  the  priests, 
and  was  by  them  used  to  impose  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  bythe  perform- 
ance of  apparent  miracles.  They  had  their 
altar  so  contrived,  that  the  force  of  con- 
fined steam  filled  the  cup  from  which 
their  libation  was  to  be  poured  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  people  forthwith  cried  : 
"  A  prodigy  !"  In  order  of  history,  the 
next  mention  made  of  the  uses  of  steam  is 
by  Agathias,  who  describes  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  planks  of 
wood  used  by  an  architect  in  toe  reign 
of  Justinian  to  alarm  a  neighbor  of  his^ 
Zeno  by  name,  who  was  thereby  deluded 
into  the  belief  in  an  earthquake.  Tho 
device  was  foolish  enough,  but  the  effects 
produced  appear  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  almost  boundless  power  of 
the  agent  employed,  had  it  been  intelli- 
gently handled. 

With  the  exception  of  being  employ- 
ed in  some  undefined  manner  about  an 
organ,  by  Gerbert,  steam  was,  previous 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  little  more  than 
an  amusement,  or  at  best  a  soientifiio 
curiosity.  It  had,  however,  been  used 
to  turn  a  spit !  Of  this  we  may  find 
proof  in  Cardan,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
others. 

Why  were  the  uses  of  steam  so  long 
overlooked  ?  Partly,  wo  suppose,  be- 
cause man  needed  them  not ;  partly, 
because  electricity  was  yet  elementary ; 
and  (says  our  author)  *^  electricity  and 
steam  are  two  forces  which  must  arise 
together  and  act  together.  They  are 
body  and  soul.  This  one  is  impatient 
of  distance,  but  can  not  annihilate  thouffh 
it  may  abridge  it ;  thought  requires  still 
more  rapid  wings,  and  electricity  gives 
them.  The  one  devours  space,  the  other 
suppresses  it.*" 

*Le  Vieux-yeuf,  toL  L  p.  90S. 
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The  application   of  steam  to  naviga- 
tion appears  to  have  been   its   earliest 
important  nse.    Padcllewheels  had  been 
known  from  a  very  remote  jieriod,  "  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiins,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  for  propelling  their  war -gal- 
leys ;  but  it  is  donbtful  whether  any  ad- 
'Vintage  was  thus  obtained  in  economy 
of  labor,  as  compared   with  the  nse  of 
oars."*    In  1543,  Blasco  de  Garay  appears 
"to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
"Che  force  of  steam  to  the  paddles,  in  some 
snanuer  not  described,  and  therebv 

*' succeeded  in  propelling  a  ship  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  burden  in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona, 
«t  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.     .    .    .    ^Ve 
<9m  only  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  this  niys- 
torious  engine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
«wed  its  efficacy  to  the  reaction  of  a  jet  of  high 
pressure  steam,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
iamous  citssical  toy,  the  iEoHpilc  of  Hero,  in- 
"^ented  b.c.  120.       Notwithstanding   tliat  the 
■eheme    was    commended    by    the    Emperor 
^Charles  V.)  and  his  ministry,  and  its  author 
promoted,  we  do  not  read  of  any  second  at- 
tempt being  made,   or  of  any  further   notice 
"being  taken  of  the  invention.     We  may  assume 
therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  propelling  power 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory, 
«nd  the  experiment  was  worthless  in  its  re- 
sult." t 

But  may  wc  not  rather  assume  that 
this  most  important  discovery  w.ms  mere- 
ly undergomg  the  tate  of  all  such — name- 
jy,  that  they  must  be  discovered  again 
and  again,  until  the  time  be  ripe  and 
men's  minds  prepared,  and  a  favorable 
conjunction  of  circumstances  occur  ? 
What  may  be  the  law  presiding  over 
such  events  it  is  not  ])Ossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  inventicm  has  ever 
been  made  and  applied  at  once  on  its 
first  enunciation ;  at  least  we  do  not  now 
recall  one  such. 

M.  Fournier  throws  great  doubt  and 
discredit  upon  this  experience  of  151asco, 
that  he  may  claim  the  meiit  of  the  ori- 
gination of  steam  navigation  for  one 
whose  name  is  sufficiently  illustrious 
without  this  contest — we  refer  to  Papin, 
whose  contributions  to  science  are  inesti- 
mable. The  writer  in  the  Encyrlopc'dla 
Britannica  appears  to  think  that  Papin's 
snggestions  fur  the  ap])lication  of  steam 
to    navigation    must    be   considered   as 

■ — I —  -         -  ■      -  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

*Vidc  Encyelopcedia  Britannica^  vol.  xx.  Steam 
Kaviratdon. 

f  vide  Eneyelop<cdia  Britannica,  vol  xx.  Steam 
Kavigation. 
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theory  only,  never  carried  out.  But  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  which  has 
only  been  brought  to  light  recently,  fully 
proves  that  he  actually  constructed  a 
steam-boat,  which  he  navigated  upon  the 
river  Fulda ;  which  said  boat  may  servo 
as  a  warning  to  men  not  to  be  too  clever 
for  their  age.  M.  Fournier  relates  that 
Papin  labored  at  his  construction  for 
some  years  at  Ilanau  ;  and  that  at  Cassel, 
in  the  presence  of  the  landgrave,  the  boat 
was  launched.  The  expcrnnent  succeed- 
ed ;  but  from  it  he  derived  nothing  but 
scorn,  ridicule,  or  abuse.  He  was  treat- 
ed as  a  charlatan  and  a  fool.  M.  Four- 
nier 

"  Is  not  astonished.  In  every  age  we  have 
the  conceit  to  believe  ourselves  possessed  of  su- 
preme science  ;  and  consequently  every  preten- 
sion to  further  advances  is  considered  as  an  ef- 
fort of  folly  or  vanity.  Men  must  not  be  in  ad- 
vance any  more  than  clocks.  Far  from  seeing 
in  such  a  fact  any  ffuin  upon  time,  it  is  only 
considered  as  an  index  of  derangement  and  dis- 
order. Regulate  your  thoughts  by  your  age,  as 
your  watch  by  the  sun ;  otherwise,  poor  impa- 
tient genius,  the  world  will  mock  at  your  ideas, 
and  whilst  you  advance,  those  whom  you  leave 
behind  will  vent  their  wrath  in  reproaches." 

JVIeanwhile  Papin,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Hessians,  who  saw  in  him 
nothing  but  a  visionary  or  madman,  at- 
tempted to  go  to  London  in  his  own  ves- 
sel. He  descended  the  Fulda  as  iar  as 
Miinden,  and  was  entering  the  Weser, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda  and 
the  "Werra,  when  the  boatmen  of  31  Qn- 
den,  envious  or  suspicious  of  what  mi^ht 
arise  from  the  invention,  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him  and  his  boat — he  escap- 
ing with  difficult  V,  but  his  boat  being  de- 
stroyed. He  tried  in  vain  to  get  re- 
dress; and  then  came  to  reside  in  Lou- 
don, where  he  died  three  years  after- 
ward, without  having  built  a  new  boat. 

It  is  strange  that  after  these  experi- 
ments doubt  sliould  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed on  the  question  whether  there 
could  be  found  any  substitute  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  in  moving  large  vessels. 
So  late  as  1753,  the  Academy  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  concluded  :  "  que  I'on 
devait  perdrc  touto  esperanco  de  pouvoir 
substituer  sur  les  grandes  vaisseaux  avec 
quelque  succes  considerable,  les  forces  mo- 
trices  renfermecs  dans  les  choses  natnr- 
elles  aux  travaux  des  honnnes."  And 
again  in  1804,  when  Fulton  introduced 
his  invention  to  Napoleon,  and  it  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Academy,  they  again  de- 
cided against  it — the  Emperor  for  once 
distrusting  his  own  judgment ;  perhaps 
fortunately,  for  the  moment  at  least,  for 
England.  The  Marquis  Jouffroy  atter- 
"ivard  followed  in  the  same  track,  but 
only  earned  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of 
Jovffroy-la-pompe,  But  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  the  world  was  pre- 
pared for  steam-vessels,  and  their  after- 
history  is  well  known. 

We  do  not  find  that  our  century  can 
strictly  claim  the  invention  of  railways 
any  more  than  that  of  steam  navigation, 
although  it  has  developed  and  perfected 
both  to  a  renvirkable  extent.  Railroads 
or  tramways,  have  been  known  for  an  in- 
definite penod ;  and  even  the  true  steam 
locomotive  engine  is  not  an  invention  of 
this  century.  The  combination  of  the 
two  now  inseparable  elements  is  certainly 
our  own.  Dr.  Forbes,  speaking  of  the 
railway,  says : 

"  Of  all  the  inventions  which  have  power- 
fully affected  the  interests  of  mankind,  none 
have  been  more  slowly  perfected,  or  can  be  less 
certainly  traced  to  a  single  individual  as  the  in- 
ventor, than  those  of  the  Locomotive  Engine 
and  the  Railway.  These  two  great  and  essen- 
tially connected  portions  of  the  greatest  ae- 
chanical  and  commercial  efforts  of  any  age  or 
country,  had  their  origin  in  obscurity.  Each 
appeared  several  times  to  be  rising  into  the  im- 
portance it  deserved,  but  failing  the  concurrence 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  permanence  to  invention,  was  once 
more  forgotten,  and  was  left  for  rediscovery  at 
a  happier  epoch." 

Another  illustration  only,  how  neces- 
sarv  somethingr  else  is  besides  an  invention 
and  an  inventor,  for  any  practical  innova- 
tion. It  is  curiously  uncertain,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  notoriety,  to  whom  the  origin- 
al idea  was  due ;  apparently  to  no  one 
man.  Perhaps  one  suggested  it,  another 
*'paid  attention  to  it,"  and  a  third  carried 
it  out  partially  and  imperfectly,  to  be  im- 
proved upon  by  a  fourth.  M.  Fournier 
claims  the  invention  for  M.  Cugnol,  about 
1769,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Gribeauval,  discovered  this  method  of 
moving  artillery  rapidly  on  steam  car- 
riages. How  it  was  accomplished  is  not 
related  ;  but  of  the  result  it  is  said  that 
"  his  carriage  marched  onward  with  such 
violence  that  it  was  impossible  to  direct 
it.  At  one  time  it  overthrew  a  wall  that 
stood  in  the  way.  With  such  a  carriage 
the  cannon  became  useless — it  usurped 
the  place  of  the  bullet  itself.    A  little 


more  rapidity,  a  little  less  violence,  {bIc) 
and  the  steam  locomotive  would  be  found ; 
but  whatever  Cugnol  and  Gribeauval  could 
do,  these  results  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  machine  was  abandoned !  "*  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  find  that  even  though 
it  is  still  a  Frenchman  that  invents,  it  is 
not  always  an  Englishman  that  steals  ;  in 
this  case  M.  Gribeauval,  as  the  superior 
oflicer,  assumed  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  it  was  not  for  many  yeara  that 
the  truth  was  known.  But  in  all  this,  M. 
Fournier  says  nothing  of  a  design  for  a 
steam-carriage  published  by  Dr.  John 
Robison  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1757.  This  is  at  least  twelve  years  too 
early  for  his  purpose ;  but  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Robison  directed  Watt-s  atten- 
tion to  the  steam-engine,  with  a  view  to 
this  very  application  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Watt  constructed  a  model  on  the  sugges- 
tion. It  was  not  in  allusion  to  this,  how- 
ever,  but  to  a  later  plan  in  1784,  that  Dar- 
win wrote  those  well-known  lines  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  : 

**Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquered  steam, 
afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car.*' 

As  it  is  only  with  the  early  foreshadow- 
ings  of  modem  inventions  that  we  are 
concerned,  we  pursue  the  history  of  the 
locomotive  no  further,  but  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  that  of  the  railroad  itselC  On  this 
again,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that  "  if  the 
idea  of  a  locomotive  belongs  to  no  one 
man,  still  less  does  that  of  a  railway, 
which  being  one  of  the  most  elementary 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  may  be  traced 
under  some  modifications,  almost  indefin- 
itely backward,  as  a  means  of  conveying 
heavy  loads  with  facility.  Hence  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  quarries  and  collieries, 
especially  in  underground  passages  and 
drifts.f  M.  Fournier,  however,  unhesi- 
tatingly claims  the  merit  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  rails  or  tramways  into  Eng- 
land for  France,  in  the  person  of  one 
Beaumont,  who,  he  asserts,  came  over 
from  France,  and  established  about  1630, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle,  "  the 
first  of  those  railroads,  the  immense  net- 
work of  which  will  soon  girdle  the  world."J 
We  find  no  such  history  as  this  in  our 
own  chronicles  ;  and  the  only  authority 

*  Le  Vieux-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  805.    \  OpeiL^ZU. 
X  Le  Vicux-Keufy  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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nby  our  author  is  that  of  an  obscure 
Bcimo  Memorial  of  Chronology^  pub- 

Ikhed  by  an  unknown  writer  in  Paris  in 

1829. 
Od   still    Blighter    autliority   are  we 

dirgedy  and  in   a  much   grosser  form, 

irith  having  stolen  our  iron  bridges  from 
IVance."  The  story,  as  told  here,  is  wor- 
thy a  momont's  attention.  About  1757, 
a  Lyonese  painter,  whose  name  M.  Four- 
nier  does  not  know,  occupied  himself  one 
idle  day  in  sketching  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
ardh,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given. 
It  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
St.  Vincent  bridge.  Calculations  were 
made,  and  plans  drawn  in  detail,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities,  but  not  execut- 
ed. "  The  ordinary  destiny  of  first  ideas ! 
This  poor  industry  follows  the  fatal  route 
spoken  of  by  a  Chinese  i)roverb,  upon 
which,  if  you  have  ten  steps  to  make,  you 
find  that,  having  made  nine,  you  arc  not 
advanced  one  quarter  of  the  way."  So* 
it  happened  (following  M.  Fournier)  to 
this  poor  painter,  who  got  nothing  but 
vexation  for  his  pains;  until  an  English 
engineer  passing  through,  heard  of  this 
abortive  project,  got  acquainted  with  the 
painter,  gave  him  a  few  guineas  for  his 
plans,  etc.,  and  returned  to  London  to 
make  fame  therefrom.  The  final  result 
was  the  bridge  of  Wearmouth. 

**Huch  was  said  every  where  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  and  France,  be  it  observed,  was  not  the 
last  to  utter  cries  of  admiration.  Every  where 
eulogies  upon  this  system  hitherto  unknown  to 
Europe — upon  the  precision  of  the  plans  and 
calculations — upon  the  rare  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineer ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  Lyonese 
painter.  It  was  not  until  fourteen  years  after- 
ward that,  I  know  not  how,  he  was  remember- 
ed even  at  Lyons. ^'t 

Then  it  appears  that,  in  answer  to  some 
remarks  of  an  English  journal,  a  Lyons 
newspaper  claimed  the  invention  for  one 
of  its  citizens,  and  told  this  tale,  which 
the  Jtfoniteiir  repeated.    Our  countryman 
being  thus  convicted  (!)  of  thefl,  (for  no 
other   proof  is  adduced,)    M.  Fournier 
proceeds  to  moralize  upon   the  French 
and  English  characters  in  relation  to  in- 
ventions : 

**  Is  not  there  here  great  occasion  to  repeat 
one  of  the  thousand  invectives  launched  ages 
mgQ  against  the  carelessness  of  France  toward 
lier  own  works  —  against  this  weakness,  this 


*  Ibid,  p.  60.    t  Ihid.  To. 


horror  of  perseverance,  which  leads  her  to  aban- 
don every  thing  which  a  brilliant  genius  has 
suggested  ?  England  is  a  better  manager  ; 
with  her  every  invention  prospers,  even  those 
that  are  found  as  well  as  those  that  are  stolen. 
It  is  the  genius  of  England  to  neglect  nothing, 
but  to  make  capital  of  all,  even  the  ideas  of 
others.  It  is  the  genius  of  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  take  nothing,  but  to  let  every  thing  be 
taken.  This  was  as  notorious  even  in  the  sixth 
century  as  now."* 

Perhaps  the  tale  may  have  some  slight 
foundation  —  we  can  not  tell.  Perhaps, 
and  more  probably,  it  is  too  flimsy  to 
merit  consideration.  However  this  may 
be,  we  would  suggest  one  idea.  If  the 
ment  of  an  invention  be  due  to  the  Jirst 
promulgator  of  an  idea,  it  is  not  in  this 
case  due  to  the  painter  in  question  ;  for 
so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  propo- 
sals for  similar  undertakings  were  made 
by  certain  Italian  writers.  Plans  also 
were  drawn  in  1719  for  bridges  of  this 
sort,  but  not  carried  out.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merit  should  attach  to  him  who 
first  executes  the  work,  it  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Thomas  FarnoUs  Pritchard,  an 
architect  of  Shrewsbury,  who  designed, 
and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Iron  Works,  Mr.  Darby  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  who  erected  the  bridge  across 
the  Severn,  commenced  in  1777,  and 
completed  in  1779.  It  appears  more  than 
probable  that  all  these  were  cases  of  in- 
dependent invention,  of  which  we  meet 
so  many  in  science  and  art. 

Thus  far  the  claims  of  our  century  to 
originality  appear  not  to  be  successful. 
We  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  al- 
though steamers  and  railways  are  not  no- 
velties, except  in  detail,  that  our  tele- 
graphs at  least  would  prove  to  be  modern ; 
but  let  us  see  what  history  says  about  it. 
Professor  Forbes  says,  that  "  the  idea  of 
using  the  transmission  of  electricity  to 
communicate  signals  is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  inven- 
tion, the  prodigious  velocity  of  common 
electricity  in  wires  having  been  establish- 
ed by  Watson  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century."  The  earliest  proposal  for 
its  utilization  mentioned  by  this  writer  is 
dated  1753  ;  but  M.  Fournier  adduces 
tolerably  satisfactory  proof  that  more 
than  a  century  previous  to  this  the  elec- 
tric or  magnetic  telegraph  had  been  in- 
vented, and  had  been  again  forgotten,  in 

•  Le  Vieux-Neuf,  voL  L  p.  71. 
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obedience  to  the  laws  so  often  mentioned 
as  presiding  over  inventions. 

In  1636,  Schwenter  proposed  the  ques- 
tion how  two  individuals  could  communi- 
cate by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  seems  to  have  come  near  to  its  solu- 
tion. To  complete  his  discovery,  he  only 
required  to  know  the  effect  of  the  galvanic 
current  upon  the  deflexions  of  the  needle, 
as  obseiTed  by  Oersted  two  centuries  af- 
terward— "  two  centuries  between  theory 
and  practice,  between  the  germ  and  the 
fruit."  *  In  1746,  Le  Monnier  made  ex- 
periments in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  upon  the 
transmissibility  of  electricity  by  iron,  and 
obtained  very  decisive  results  with  threads 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  toises  in  length. 
In  1782,  Lesage  constructed  a  telegraph 
with  as  many  wires  as  there  are  letters  of 


*Xe  Vieux-Keuf,  vol.  L  p.  190. 


the  alphabet ;  they  were  each  insulated, 
and  communicated  at  the  other  end  with 
small  pith  -  balls,  suspended  by  silken 
threads.  When  any  one  of  these  wires 
received  the  charge  of  electricity,  the  lit- 
tle ball  was  repelled,  and  went  to  strike 
upon  an  opposing  surface,  the  letter  to 
which  it  corresponded.  Fire  years  after- 
ward, and  M.  Lomond  came  still  nearer 
to  our  modern  mechanism,  having  con- 
structed an  alphabet  of  movement  much 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  swin^  of 
our  present  needles.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  foreshadowings,  it  was  not  until 
our  century  was  nineteen  years  old  that 
Oersted  invented  or  observed  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  under  the  galvanic 
current,  and  so  provided  a  certain  and 
practical  foundation  for  all  future  opera- 
tions. 


■<  ^>- 
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The  lapse  of  three  months  has  too 
mournfully  confirmed  our  expectation  of 
a  long  war.  Writing  while  the  shadows 
of  Bull  Run  were  throwing  greater  ob- 
scurity on  the  path  of  the  North  than 
ordinarily  lies  before  a  country  at  war, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  say:  "The  war  is 
only  begun  ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
see  its  end.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a 
week  or  two  is  a  long  time  in  such  a 
struggle.  We  fear  that  a  year  or  two 
may  pass  before  any  one  is  entitled  to 
form  decided  opinions  as  to  how  it  may 
turn." 

This  was  thought  bold,  at  a  moment 
when  the  popular  language  of  the  press 
was,  that  the  North  had  "  collapsed,"  had 
"broken  down,"  "broken  up,"  "failed," 
"  burst,"  and  so  forth ;  when  we  were 
morning  by  morning  assured  in  rotund 

*  The  Message  of  President  Likcolk  to  Conffrets, 
London  Daily  JxewBy  Tuesday,  December  seven- 
teenth, 1S61. 


phrases  that  the  conflict  most  soon  oome 
to  an  end :  to-day,  because  the  poople 
would  turn  in  disgust  on  the  government 
which  had  dragged  it  into  the  war;  to- 
morrow, because  the  army  could  never 
be  recruited;  the  next  day,becaa8e  loans 
would  not  be  subscribed ;  the  following, 
because  New-York  would  break  loose 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lincoln  Cabineti 
and  proclaim  itself  a  free  city ;  tbe  day 
after,  because  the  population  wonld  rise 
against  the  taxes;  and  finally,  because 
the  great  West  would  separate,  and  con- 
stitute itself  an  independent  republic. 

While  thus  we  prophesied  of  the  North, 
assurance  equally  plump  and  downright 
came  thence,  that  the  enortsof  the  South 
were  but  a  momentary  spasm  of  desperate 
energy ;  that  the  Union  party  would  soon 
rise  to  the  surface ;  that  provisions  wotdd 
fail ;  that  funds  would  come  to  an  end ; 
that  disaffection  and  disunion  would  set 
in;  that  the  slaves  would  revolt;  and, 
one  way  or  another,  that  Jefferson  Davis 
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would  be  hanged  within  a  moderate 
time. 

We  claim  no  credit  for  having  breasted 
this  tide  of  anticipations ;  for  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  write  in  a  Quarterly 
on  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  ought  to 
have  some  little  knowledge  of  them  ;  and 
the  least  possible  amount  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us  that  events  would  soon  tell 
another  tale.  No  one  who  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  digest  a  few  of  the  simplest 
£icts  as  to  the  numbers,  resources,  prin- 
ciples, and  tempers  of  the  American  peo- 
Ele,  could  have  thought  of  deluding  the 
Iritish  public  by  treating  the  war  as  a 
paltry  quarrel,  to  be  blown  out  by  the 
sneers  of  foreigners.  He  must  rather 
have  prepared  them  for  a  gigantic  strug- 
gle, worthy  to  be  discussed  with  gravity, 
and  certain  not  to  be  ended  till  it  had 
left  momentous  traces  on  the  history  of 
man :  a  struggle  which  foreigners  might 
view  with  wishes  for  the  success  of  one 
Bide  or  the  other,  but  which  they  could 
only  embitter  by  making  light  of  it,  or 
by  offering  gratuitous  counsels,  which,  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  wisely  said,  only 
showed  the  combatants  that  we  did  not 
understand  their  affairs,  and  might  be  told 
to  mind  our  own. 

They  are  great  mischief-makers,  though 
not  deep  observers,  who  abuse  their  ac- 
cess to  the  public  ear  by  representing  a 
nation  as  populous  as  Great  Britain,  and 
roused  by  overt  rebellion  to  fight  for  the 
integrity  of  their  country,  not  in  its  for- 
eign dependencies,  as  we  did  in  India, 
bat  in  their  own  land,  where  their  rivers 
ran,  and  their  telegraphs  flashed — for  the 
safety  of  the  capital  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  nation's  father — for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government  which  they  idol- 
ized— by  representing  such  a  people  rous- 
ed to  such  a  struggle,  as  hurried  to  squab- 
ble for  trifles,  by  a  momentary  petulance, 
which  would  forthwith  expend  itself.  This 
M'as  to  come  to  pass,  according  to  our 
daily  teachers.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  proof  that  man  had  entered  on 
a  new  phase,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
past  had  ce<ised  to  be  useful  in  judging  of 
the  future.  It  was  equally  shallow  to 
expect  that  a  poiverful  oligarchy,  believ- 
ing both  its  ascendency  and  its  property 
to  oe  at  stake,  and  fully  committed  to  the 
struggle,  with  plenty  of  men,  officers,  and 
ability,  would  offer  other  than  a  long  and 
mighty  resistance. 

Of  all  the  magniloquent  prophecies,  not 


one  has  been  fulfilled.  The  people  of  the 
North,  instead  of  flying  incensed  upon 
the  government  which  had  hurried  them 
to  war,  blamed  themselves  for  having 
hurried  the  government  to  the  premature 
advance  which  brought  on  the  disaster 
at  Bull  Run.  They  did  for  a  time  hesi- 
tate as  to  whether  the  cabinet  had  en- 
ergy enough  to  administer  the  war  with 
spirit  answerable  to  that  of  the  nation. 
They  hesitated,  yet  again,  as  to  whether 
the  President  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  depart  from  legal  forms,  and  to  put 
the  war  avowedly  on  the  ground  which 
most  directly  appealed  to  a  deep  popu- 
lar sympathy  —  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  The  people  said  :  "  That  is  the 
real  drift  of  the  war;  it  was  about  slavery 
it  began,  and  it  is  only  for  slavery  the 
rebels  rose.  Let  us  pass  by  the  Con- 
stitution, say  what  we  mean  ;  and  as 
this  government  refuses  to  exceed  its 
legal  powers,  let  it  make  place  for  one 
that  will  have  fewer  scruples."  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this 
sentiment  would  not  prevail,  and*  the 
complication  of  a  revolution  in  the  North 
be  added  to  those  already  created.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement 
soon  came  to  reason  thus  :  "  Any  Consti- 
tution, even  a  tainted  one,  is  better  than 
none.  The  government  is  already  obliged 
to  go  quite  lar  enough  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary provisions  of  law  —  mdeed,  so  far, 
that  the  beginnings  of  military  despotism 
may  be  not  distinctly  discerned  ;  and 
now  to  call  upon  it  to  set  itself  above 
the  very  Constitution  by  which  it  ex- 
ists, and  assume  powers  it  has  sworn  to 
presen-e  to  others,  would  be  to  bury  the 
foundations,  on  which  the  liberties  of  all 
rest,  in  order  to  hasten  —  and  perhaps 
not  hasten  —  the  deliverance  of  a  class." 
It  is  curious  to  read  American  orations, 
delivered  when  our  writers  were  demon- 
strating that  the  people  of  the  North 
thought  no  more  of  slave  emancipation 
than  those  of  the  South  ;  in  which  the 
speakers  apologize  lor  their  forbearance 
in  not  forcing  a  revolution  upon  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  console  their  audience  by 
the  consideration,  that  though  this  sub- 
jects the  North  to  the  disadvantage  of 
not  waging  "  a  war  of  passion,"  and  con- 
fines it  to  the  ground  of  law,  compara- 
tively tame  as  a  popular  appeal,  neverthe- 
less they  avoid  the  anarchy  among  them- 
selves of  ruining  the  Constitution  ;  and 
secure  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the 
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aeo^roes  perhaps  even  more  certainly  than  conversed  with  many  of  the  Utter  on  this  tnd 

if  tiie  avowed  object  of  the  war  was  their  neighboring  islands,  and  at  Beaufort;  and  every 

^.»A«^y.;*>»4;/xr«       Xnv   Tn  11  Km  lira   Axror    a^.  colorcd  man,  whether  house -servant  or  field- 

emancipation.    Any  murmurs  ever    ex^  ^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^.^ 

pressed  against  the  government  even  by  ^^^  ^^^^ .  ^.j^.j^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  f^l 
the  organ  ot  the  bouth,  the  IIeraM--to  g^vage  with  themselves  for  having  formerly  be- 
gain  hearing  at  all,  must  be  murmurs  not  Heved  the  slaves  were  kindly  treated,  when  they 
for  going  to  war,  but  for  insufficient  now  learn  their  food  consisted  of  but  eight 
energy.  quarts  of  Indian  com  a  week,  and  no  animal 
Yet,  while  we  write,  fresh  evidence  f<xxl»  and  that  the  use  of  the  lash  was  of  con- 
comes  that  a  conflict,  quite  as  irrepressi-  f^""^!  occurrence.  The  government  at  Wash- 
1.1  4i  ^^^  A.««4.1iJj  u«  Ar«  fii^^^A  mgton  will  not  bo  long  in  feeling  the  mfluencs 
ble  as  the  one  foretdd  bv  Mr    Seward  J^^  ^j^^^^      ^^1>  opinion;  but  procUma- 

IS  drawing  nearer.    Dr.  Kussell  showed  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^^h  like  stote  weapons  will  not  have 

long  ago,  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  the  a  tithe  of  the  effect  upon  the  slave  system  which 

war,  as  it  proceeded,  would  become  more  the  presence  of  Northern  soldiers  is  producing, 

and  more  a  war  against  slavery.     The  and  will  continue  to  produce." 
Secretary  for  War  has  all  along  shown 

this  tendency;  and  lately  has  gone  so  This  was  what  the  real  anti- slavery 
far  as  to  openly  approve  the  doctrine,  men  foretold.  "Let  the  cabinet,"  they 
that  the  slaves  should  bo  called  to  arm.  said,  "do  what  it  likes;  but  when  once 
This  extremest  of  measures  his  colleagues  Xorthern  troops  come  into  real  slave 
have  disavowed  ;  but  they  have  not  dis-  countries,  the  campaign  against  the  *  in- 
avowed  his  published  instructions  to  Gen-  stitution'  must  begin."  And  if  the  feel- 
eral  Sherman  —  a  document  which  sets  ing  is  setting  in  already  in  the  army,  it 
all  doubts  at  rest  as  to  how  slaves  seek-  is  coming  forth  with  new  vigor  in  many 
ing  national  protection  are  to  be  treated  forms  at  the  Xorth ;  and  even  men  of  the 
—  they  are  all,  whether  owned  by  rebel  democratic  party,  the  old  allies  of  the 
or  loyal  masters,  to  be  received,  treated  slaveholding  interest,  are  now  seeking 
as  freemen,  employed,  if  they  accept  em-  popular  favor  by  outbidding  their  rivals 
ployment,  even  in  squads,  and  with  arms,  on  this  question. 

(but  not  a  general  arming  ;)  and  after-  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  may  be  the  best  of 
ward  loyal  masters  are  to  be  compensated.  Presidents,  but  is  the  worst  of  state-paper 
This  official  manifesto  is  proudly  quoted  writers,  gives  us  little  more  light  on  the 
by  Charles  Sumner,  and  other  anti-slavery  intentions  of  the  government  than  that  he 
leaders,  as  proof  that  the  principle  of  re-  finds  it  necessary  to  protest  against  press- 
lease,  and  even  of  ransom,  is  now  admit-  ure  for  extreme  measures ;  and  yet  seems 
ted  by  the  government,  and  that  it  will  to  admit  that  such  pressure  may  bcoome 
be  compelled  to  go  forward.  so  great  that,  to  save  the  Union,  it  moat 
From  the  expedition  of  the  South,  the  be  yielded  to.  lie  does  take  a  step  fully 
only  English  witness  whoso  testimony  we  as  offensive  to  the  South  ;  perhaps,  as  mere 
have  seen  is  the  correspondent  of  the  matter,  not  of  injury,  but  pure  offense, 
Morriing  Star^  known  to  be  Mr.  Edge,  more  so  than  an  attempt  to  declare  their 
author  of  Slavery  Doomedy  whose  length-  slaves  free  :  namely,  advising  the  opening 
ened  residence  in  Americafits  him  to  judge  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  two  ne- 
of  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  He  gro  states  of  Ilayti  and  Liberia,  as  if  they 
thus  describes  what  is  passing  around  were  men !  Ilis  views  about  colonization 
him  :  may  be  clear,  but  his  sentences  are  not ; 

,  ^ .  .      ,                       ^       .           ^    ,  and  we  have  not  one  particle  of  faith  in 

**  Living  here  amongst  Americans    of  the  u  „|i  fU^*  w 

S:[?oJiS^  Z^rStrJS^  ;'«-  tide  of  pubHc  feeUng  i.  shown  in 

difficult  question.     The  few  days  they  have  t*^e   Congress,   where,   not  only   ill  the 

been  in  these  latitudes  have  sufficed  to  make  House,  but  in  the  Senate,  motions  on  the 

them  emancipationists  of  the  most  radical  de-  subject  arc  coming  thick  and  fast.     The 

scription  ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  political  plan  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  Constito- 

reasons  as  firom  humane  motives.    AVhen  five  tion  —  by  treating   the  seceded  country 

hundred  thousand  Northern  troops  move  down  ^^^  ^^  g^^tes,  in  which  capacity  « the  ex- 

mto  the  sUve  districts,  ;t  will  not  be  in  the  j      „                     ^  ^.^^  ^             ^  ^ 

power  of  man  to  stay  the  destruction  of  the  ,,.           t  ^  •  <.              •          *  *  "^  V 

system.    I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  what  as  military  districts,  now  m  a  state  of  re- 

I  see  passing  around  me,  and  the  effects  of  our  volt,  m  which  capacity  it  can  act — seems  to 

victory  upon  whites  and  blacks  alike.    I  have  be  likely  to  strike  a  joint  in  the  legal  bar- 
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0635  by  which  the  government  h.is  hith- 
erto turned  off  the  arrows  launched  against 
its  legality  by  popular  feeling.  One  tiling 
is  certain,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  touched  the 
sabject,  proposed  a  beginning  of  meas- 
ures, however  undecidedly  and  vaguely ; 
and  such  a  beginning  being  once  made, 
neither  he  nor  any  power  living  can  keep 
reforms  of  a  system  so  hateful  and  vile 
within  any  fixed  bounds.  The  work  of 
handling  the  rottenness  once  begun,  its 
removal  necessarily  follows ;  and  if  the 
government  does  not  lead,  it  must  follow  ; 
and  if  it  do  neither,  it  and  the  nation  will 
part. 

As  to  the  recruiting,  history  has  few 
tales  so  remarkable  as  the  facility  with 
which  the  shattered  forces,  that  seemed 
to  invite  extinction  after  Bull  Run,  have 
increased  to  swarming  hosts.  Could  the 
government  have  made  soldiers  as  easily 
as  it  filled  up  regiments,  the  war  had 
been  ended  even  now  ;  but  the  spectacle 
of  political  povver,  presented  by  the  array 
of  force,  massed  at  different  points  of  a 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri — 
farther  than  from  the  west  of  France  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia — is  scarcely  more 
striking  in  one  way,  than  in  another  is 
that  of  military  impotence,  rendering  this 
unformed  floct  of  men  with  muskets  in- 
capable of  performing  one  great  military 
exploit  in  all  this  time.  It  now  appears 
to  be  placed  beyond  question,  that  more 
than  half  a  million  of  men  are  in  the  field, 
probably  more  than  six  hundred  thousand. 

The  loans  were  to  be  refused  by  the 
capitalists,  and  by  the  people  too,  as  the 
means  of  forcins^  the  government  to  con- 
clude peace.  This  was  not  only  asserted 
in  political  articles  where  passion  may  be 
allowed  scope,  but  over  and  over  again  in 
those  money  articles  where  men  in  busi- 
ness have  a  right  to  look  not  for  bile,  but 
for  information.  So  far  from  this  occur- 
ring, the  popular  su]>port  of  the  govern- 
ment was  80  vehement,  that  the  capitalists 
were  told  that  if  they  hesitated,  they 
would  be  at  once  set  aside,  and  the  loans 
filled  up  without  them ;  but  they  even  an- 
ticipated the  wants  of  the  government  by 
arrangements  among  themselves  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  tone  of  Americans, 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  so  far 
from  being  what  has  been  represented, 
errs  by  the  opposite  extreme.  They  are 
far  too  confident  in  their  resources,  iar 
too  boastful  of  the  cheering  aspect  of  af- 
fi&irs,  and  the  fullness  of  their  coffers;  and, 


with  a  levity  they  will  one  day  rue,  talk 
of  the  ease  with  which,  "  by  fifty  millions 
at  a  time,"  they  may  "  change  the  form 
of  their  investment,"  or  "  pass  the  nation's 
money  from  one  pocket  to  another,"  by 
sending  it  down  the  greedy  gulf  of  war. 

To  them  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment has  not  the  horrors  that  it  has  for 
us ;  and  as  the  South  has  long  ago  come 
to  that  point,  and  yet  does  not  grow  tired, 
they  take  the  possibility  of  it  more  light- 
ly than  we  could  imagine.  But  let  them 
beware  of  the  weary  loads  they  are  lay- 
ing on  the  broad  back  of  their  country, 
young  yet,  and,  like  many  a  stately 
youth,  in  great  danger  of  overgrowing 
its  strength  !  Mr.  Chase  does  not,  even 
now,  admit  the  idea  of  a  permanent  debt, 
but  means  that  the  whole  shall  be  paid  off 
in  thirty  years  —  a  good  intention,  but 
debts  die  hard. 

They  were  to  rise  against  the  taxes. 
This  was  the  one  prophecy  that  had  strong 
ground  of  probability ;  for  patience  is  the 
virtue  in  which  America  is  poorest,  aud 
paying  to  government  is  an  operation 
by  all  means  disagreeable  to  the  country 
folks,  who  compose  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Still,  government  is  one 
thing,  and  a  popular  war  another.  As 
to  the  former,  every  American  thinks  that 
he  is  the  best  government  in  the  world 
himself,  and  can  hardly  understand  why 
he  should  have  to  pay  for  another ;  but 
when  slave-owners  in  arms  are  threaten- 
ing Washington,  there  is  something  to 
be  done  worth  paying  for.  How  long 
this  willingness  will  continue,  we  can  not 
say.  It  is  the  testing-point  of  the  North, 
and,  perhaps,  when  a  visitor  who  is  more 
familiar  than  welcome  at  our  own  doors, 
presents  himself  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
on  behalf  of  "  Uncle  Sam,"  as  tbe  gov- 
ernment is  called,  he  may  find  strange 
and  troublesome  receptions.  Yet  the  re- 
presentations of  a  certain  popular  politi- 
cian, on  the  blissful  freedom  of  America 
from  taxes,  are  valid  in  no  circle  wider 
than  the  brim  of  his  own  hat.  Many  a 
citizen  of  that  exempt  nation  has  served 
a  harder  apprenticeship  to  tax-paying 
than  we  poor  subjects  of  down-trodden 
England.  They  have  three  separate  cir- 
cles of  taxes — national,  provincial,  muni- 
cipal :  the  first  to  the  government,  light ; 
the  second  to  the  ''State,"  not  heavy, 
(but  iiniversalj  laying  a  poll-tax  on  the 
humblest  working  man ;)  and  the  third, 
to  the  town,  incredibly  burdensome.    In 
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some  years  the  municipal  taxes  of  the 
city  of  New- York  alone  are  eleven  clol- 
lai-s,  more  than  two  guineas  per  head — 
man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  this  money 
is  most  corruptly  spent. 

If,  in  the   face   of  the  Northerns   at ! 
Beaufort,  with  certain  exposure  at  hand,  | 
the  negroes  "  were  shot  down  like  dogs,  ' 
because  they  would  not  follow  their  mas- 
ters," as  Captain  Dupont  states  in  a  pri- 
vate letter,  what  must  be  the  deeds  done 
when  no  stranger  could  overlook  ! 

"  Why  did  you  change  your  lodging  ?" 
we  heard  a  Southern  Member  of  Con- 
gress ask  of  a  Northern,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House,  at  the  moment  when  the 
South  was  first  confronted  with  an  anti- 
slavery  majority,  on  the  question  of 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  Banks's  elec- 
tion. "  Shall  I  tell  you  why,  Sir?"  said 
the  Yankee,  with  a  fiery  flash  of  his  black 
eye.  "  If  you  like,"  replied  the  Southern. 
"  Then,  sir,  I  changed,  because  they 
whipped  that  slave  girl  in  the  house. 
Yes,  siree,  whipped  her !  And  do  you 
think  a  man  from  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  stay  in  a  house  where  a  woman  is 
whipped  ?"  The  Southern  saw  that  a 
foreign  eye  was  taking  note  of  the  scene, 
and  walked  off  without  utterins:  a  word. 
God  bless  the  "  man  frona  Massachu- 
setts ! " 

Such  were  the  provocations  that  made 
the  "  Southern  gentlemen "  curse  their 
connection  with  the  Yankees,  and  sigh 
for  a  free  State,  in  which  they  migfit 
whip,  hunt,  and  brand  their  "  property" 
without  vulgar  criticism. 

"  Do  you  hold  the  natural  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  of  each  of  the 
candidates  for  the  speakership,  in  much 
such  a  tone  as  the  I3ishop  of  Exeter,  if 
allowed  to  catechise  candidates  for  the 
woolsack,  might  ask :  "Do  you  believe  in 
the  ecclesiastical  equality  of  bishops  and 
female  preachers  ?"  Mr.  Ricliardson,  the 
Southern  nominee,  replied:  "I  do  not 
believe  in  the  natural  equality  of  the 
races.  I  hold  that  the  black  race  was  in- 
tended to  be  subordinate  to  the  white." 
Mr.  Banks,  another  man  from  Massachu- 
setts, said,  with  a  bold  look  and  com- 
manding voice :  "  I  believe  that  God 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  as 
to  superiority  of  race,  I  have  learned  that 
whenever  an  inferior  race  meets  with  a 
supeiior  one,  on  the  same  ground,  it  melts 


away  before  it.  The  negro  race  has  not 
yet  disappeared  before  the  Southern 
whites ;  and  it  is  for  future  history  to 
shovv  which  will  prove  itself  the  superior 
race."  From  the  day  that  the  North 
carried  that  man  into  the  speaker's  chair, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Slave  States  felt 
that  their  ascendency  was  shaken,  and 
their  "  property"  no  longer  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state. 

A  few  days  after,  a  lady  from  Alabama 
exclaimed  with  vehemence  :  "  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself  for  sucli  exaggerations."  On 
beinc:  told  that  before  enterin;]f  the  coun- 
try  we  thought  Uncle  Tom  a  fair,  but 
now  a  too  favorable  picture,  with  its  three 
slave  establishments;  Shelby's  humane 
and  generous,  St.  Clair's  foolishly  in- 
dulgent, and,  for  a  scene  of  crucltjr,  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  an  exceptional, 
monstrous  man ;  the  lady  cried :  "  It  is 
horrible  to  paint  such  a  character  as  Le- 
gree.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  ne- 
groes ;  but  he  was  never  received  into 
society !"  The  natural  English  reply : 
"He  ought  to  have  been  banged!  A 
man  who  flogged  his  horses  to  death 
ought  not  to  be  received  into  Bociety,** 
confounded  and  silenced  the  impassioned 
pleader,  who  thought  the  fiict  that  slave- 
owners "  cut"  one  known  to  kill  negroes 
by  cruelty,  a  clear  proof  that  there  are  no 
Legrees. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  a 
warm  Southern  concluded  a  repulse  of 
English  arguments  by  a  burst  of  wrath 
against  U?icle  Tom,  and  all  such  *Mies." 
A  young  man,  who  had  up  to  that  mo- 
ment seemed  rather  the  apologist  than 
the  assailant  of  slavery,  changed  color, 
and,  looking  his  enraged  countrymen  in 

the  face,  "  Mr. ,  you  know,"  he  sud, 

"  that  I  am  a  Virginian,  bora  and  raised 
in  Loudon  county;  and  I  will  engage 
any  day  to  give  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
out  of  Loudon  county,  materials  for  an- 
other Uncle  Tom — and  a  worse  one.^ 

This  ^vitness  is  also  useful,  as  showing 
at  every  ste|),  without  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  that  slavery  is  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel ;  his  summary  of  which  he 
concludes  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion secured  the  triumph  of  a  party 
"  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  and  material  interests  of 
the  South."    If  thb  witness  be  ^'  impar 
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tial,''  which  we  arc  far  from  saying,  (for 
he  evidently  bears  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
anti-slavery  party,  which  he  calls  the  tri- 
umphant raction,  keen  dislike,)  the  Times 
which  vouches  "for  it,  must  cancel  some 
hundreds  of  columns  devoted  to  proving 
that  anti-slavery  feeling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dispute. 

His  undesigned  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  blockade  is,  to  us,  unex- 
pected: "The  blockade  has  undoubtedly 
oeen  productive  of  great  individual  incon- 
venience. All  communication  by  letter 
has  been  cut  off.  Friends  are  unable  to 
correspond.  Painful  instances  are  met 
with  every  day  of  the  anxiety  to  hear 
tidings  of  relations  abroad." 

His  discernment  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the  Northern  army :  "  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  many  of  the 
American  soldiers  calculated  on  or  desire 
the  invasion  of  the  Southern  States."  If 
not  Americans,  who  does  ?  The  Irish  ? 
the  Germans  ?  Who  cried,  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond ?"  Who  clamored  for  the  speedier 
Bailing  of  the  Armada  ?  lie  calls  the  oc- 
cupation of  Maryland,  "  (7 i^</5 /-Venetian  ;" 
whereas  a  popular  vote  in  that  State,  in 
whicli  more  electors  took  part  than  in 
ordinarv  times,  has  given  a  large  majori- 
ty for  the  Union.  If  Venetia  be  per- 
mitted by  Austria  to  vote,  and  will  give 
a  similar  decision,  we,  at  least,  will  not 
reproach  Austria  for  occupying  it.  It  is 
poor  work  to  spend  one's  time  in  noticing 
such  tiifles ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  charity 
to  give  some  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  slavers  is  artfully 
commended  to  the  people  of  this  country 
by  men  who  affect  candor. 

We  tell  such  men  they  do  not  know 
how  to  serve  the  British  monarchy ; 
they  are  its  worst,  though  its  unconscious 
Ibes.  Ours  is  a  monarchy  eminently 
graced  with  love  of  order,  and  discourag- 
ing rebellion,  except  when  a  people  op- 
pressed have  failed,  after  patient  efforts 
to  obtain  by  peaceable  means  natural 
rights  from  unreasonable  masters.  But 
these  men  wouhi  commit  it  to  friendship 
with  that  rebellion,  which,  however  i)as- 
sion  and  misrepresentation  may  now  gloss 
it,  is  a  crime  uyiJoiown  to  history^  and 
will  take  its  place  in  its  page  as  the  first 
recorded,  wherein  the  ruling  class  in  a  free 
country,  when  by  a  legal  act  political  au- 
thority was  voted  away  from  them,  rose 
against  the  nation ;  dismembered  first, 
and  then  attacked   it,  without  alleging 


that  one  libertv  had  been  curtailed,  much 
less  destroyed,  or  one  right  endangered, 
but  that  of  rendering  slavery  "  eternal," 
and  extending  it  far  and  wide.  The 
English  monarchy  is  not  more  the  stay  of 
order  than  the  sliield  of  liberty  ;  yet  these 
men  would  make  it  the  nursino:  mother  of 
the  first  conspiracy  ever  originated,  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  nation,  "  the  corner- 
stone" of  which,  not  according  to  our  re- 
presentation, but  according  to  the  words 
of  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent of  their  orators,  "the  corner-stone" 
of  which — the  "  stone  rejected  by  the 
builders"  of  the  United  States — is  slav- 
ery !  They  would,  moreover,  accept  for 
our  aristocracv  what  we  take  to  be  the 
blackest  insult  ever  cast  upon  it ;  namely, 
that  the  natural  allies  of  the  aristocracy 
of  England  are  the  "  gentlemen  of  the 
South." 

Aristocracy  of  England — gentlemen  of 
the  South  !  It  is  hard  to  write  the  two 
on  the  same  line.  3Ir.  Bright  or  Ernest 
Jones  might  be  indignant,  if  accused  of 
saying  any  thing  so  monstrous ;  yet  men 
professing  not  hatred,  but  respect,  for 
our  aristocracy,  are  found  to  say  it.  Two 
classes  more  dissimilar,  or  with  traditions 
and  tastes  more  repugnant,  can  not  be 
named  iu  the  world.  The  English  aris- 
tocracy are,  above  all  men,  noted  in  pri- 
vate life  for  love  of  law.  The  "  gentle- 
men" of  the  South  imitate  them  in  man- 
sions, sports,  wine,  in  free  expenditure, 
and  easy  manners ;  but  will  shoot  men  in 
the  streets,  brutally  attack  them  in  the 
Senate,  shake  their  fists  in  their  faces  in 
Congress,  as  these  eyes  have  seen  them 
^^  >  ^o^  o»  and  head  lawless  mobs  to 
murder  any  suspected  disseminator  of 
anti-slavery  opinions ;  and  run  riot  over 
all  law  that  crosses  their  passion  or 
checks  their  notions  of  property.  The 
English  aristocracy  ave  a  pattern  and  an 
admiration  to  the  world  for  that  patriotic 
sagacity  which  has  led  them  to  sacrifice 
their  cherished  prejudices — and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  corn-laws,  their  supposed  ma- 
terial interests — rather  than  break  with 
the  nation,  or  push  political  differences  to 
violent  collision;  and  they  now  justly  en- 
joy, and  their  country,  too,  enjoys,  the 
fruit  of  this  their  loyalty  and  large-mind- 
edness.  The  "  Southern  gentlemen,"  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  they  find 
themselves  out-voted  by  their  nation,  fly 
to  arms,  tear  down  the  flag  under  which 
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they  had  fought,  destroy  the  government 
to  whicli  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  bom- 
bard the  first  oflScer  they  find  standing  by 
his  oath,  march  upon  the  Capitol,  rush  to 
the  shores  of  its  protecting  stream,  where 
the  arm  of  a  scarcely-awakened  people 
was  thrown  up  spasmodically  only  in  time 
to  arrest,  and  be  desperately  wounded  in 
arresting,  the  blow.  N^o ;  the  British 
aristocracy  are  no  fit  allies  for  men  whose 
passions  are  their  law  in  private  life, 
whose  property  is  their  charter  to  tear 
their  country  to  pieces  ;  and  they  are  no 
fit  allies  for  the  English  aristocracy,  who 
have  on  their  library-tables  papers  adver- 
tising bloodhounds  to  hunt  human  beings, 
who  sell  the  daughters  of  their  own 
nurses,  the  sons  of  their  own  fathers,  who 
divide  child  and  mother  on  the  auction- 
block,  who  live  in  splendor  on  the  gains 
of  trade — not  honest  industry,  but  the 
meanest  trade — trade  carried  on  with  un- 
paid labor. 

They  have  poor  faith  in  the  monarchy 
and  aristocracy  of  England  who  would 
hope  that  any  greater  lustre  would  be 
shed  upon  iheni  by  friendship  with  a 
slaveholding  community,  or  by  the  de- 
structitin  of  the  great  republic.  Our 
faith  in  thein  is  on  this  wise  :  we  believe 
that  were  the  two  best  and  most  prosper- 
ous republics  possible  established  —  one 
<in  the  east  of  us,  in  France ;  one  on 
the  west,  in  America  —  that  our  own 
throne,  standing  in  the  midst,  would,  by 
the  natural  teaching  of  events,  sensibly 
gain  upon  them  during  every  period  of 
ten  years  —  gain  not  only  in  the  convic- 
tions and  attachment  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  envy  of  the  jealous,  in  the 
admiration  of  the  wise,  in  the  other  two 
natiojis.  The  British  monarchy  has  every 
thin  or  to  z'Mw  bv  th*e  existence  of  favora- 
ble  specimens  of  a  republic  to  compare  it 
with.  It  received  fresh  strength  from 
its  glorious  contrast  with  the  French  re- 
public of  18iS;  as  some  foretoM  that  it 
would  do,  when  men  who  fancy  that  they 
have  faith  in  it  were  trembling  for  the 
consequences.  It  has  also  gained  im- 
mensely by  comparison  with  America, 
and  by  ^Ir.  Bright's  anxiety  to  make  us 
look  thither  for  an  elysium.  The  true 
policy  of  that  peerless  throne,  and  the 
peerless  aristocracy  which  adorns  its  ap- 
proachiis,  i>«,  to  stand  by  every  free  na- 
tion in  trouble,  and  to  frown  on  every 
slave-owner  and  oppressor. 

Young  English  gentlemen  who  find  in 


the  large  plantations  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  country-seats  of  England,  and  in 
the  planters'  stylo  and  manners  the  best 
copy  of  those  of  our  country  gentlemen  ; 
who  are  sedulously  well  treated,  and 
shown,  with  the  easiest  air,  yet  the  most 
artistic  combination,  all  that  can  please, 
and  kept  away  from  all  that  can  offend, 
and  who  leave  the  Slave  States  without 
having  witnessed  one  horror — may  easily 
be  forgiven  for  reversing  their  boyish 
ideas,  and  jumping  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. It  is  like  the  impression  of  a  vir- 
tuous youth  visiting  a  continental  city, 
and  seeing  nothing  to  offend  him,  and 
much  to  satisfy  him  that  things  are  better 
than  at  home.  But  once  let  a  corner  of 
the  vail  be  lifted,  then  let  the  discovery 
go  on  ;  and  what  realities  come  to  view 
from  under  that  fair  exterior!  So  in  the 
Slave  States :  the  covering  once  disturb- 
ed, horror  after  horror  comes  to  light  — 
horrors  of  the  market,  the  field,  the  bed, 
the  Church  —  till  the  stranger  either 
loathes  human  nature,  or  sinks  down  into 
callous  familiarity  with  accredited  abo- 
minations. 

Natural  allies  of  the  English  aristocra- 
cy !  Modest  creatures  to  set  np  such  a 
claim !  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  man 
whom  the  South  has  delighted  to  honor, 
ever  since  his  heroic  denunciation  of 
"  crocodile  tears ;"  whom,  while  ablo,  it 
forced  on  the  North  as  a  great  officer  of 
state  —  when  it  could  do  so  uo  longer, 
electing  him  to  guide  its  own  destinies — 
this  chosen  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  this  prophet  and  high-priest  of  re- 
pudiation, is  a  natural  ally  of  our  Palmep- 
stons,  SouKM-sets,  Granvilles,  and  Ar- 
gyles !  And  Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens, 
the  historico- philosophical  orator,  who 
boasts  that  "our  new  government  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based 
upon  this  great  [>hysical  and  moral  truth, 
....  that  the  negro  is  not  eqnal  to  the 
white  man ;  that  slavery  —  subordination 
to  the  superior  race  —  is  his  natural  and 
moral  condition ;"  that  this  stone,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  be- 
come the  "  chief  stone  of  the  corner  of  our 
new  edifice,"  ....  a  natural  ally  of  our 
Russell,  Lewis,  and  Gladstone  I  Mr.  Si»- 
cretary  of  State  "  Bob  Toombs,"  a  rough- 
mouthed  reviler  of  England — whose  am- 
bition has  been  first  to  "  cover  the  Atlan- 
tic with  first-class  steamers  to  pull  down 
Great  Britain,"  the  deadly  foe  of  "  our 
institution ;"  and,  secondly,  to  call  over 
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the  muster-roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bimker 
Hill,  as  the  knell  of  freedom  in  Xcw- 
England  —  ho  is  a  natural  ally!  Well, 
perTiaps  he  may  be  the  ally  of  a  certain 
Danoiesake  of  his,  who,  if  not  of  our  aris- 
tocracy, is,  unhappily,  of  our  government ; 
and,  if  rumor  be  right,  the  best  helper 
Mr.  Toombs  has  had,  as  writer  of  the 
malevolent  articles  against  the  Free  States 
in  our  leading  journal. 

No,  no,  no !  The  natural  allies  of  the 
British  aristocracy  arc  the  British  people. 
And  should  the  labor  too  effectually  ex- 
pended by  the  Times  to  deceive  these  as 
to  the  character  of  the  present  struggle, 
and  the  relative  motives  of  South  and 
North,  lead  to  a  war,  and  that  to  more 
misery  in  England  and  France — and  this 
to  the  latter  country  joining  in  the  fray 
to  keep  her  cities  from  revolution — then, 
though  the  people  will  soonest  feel  the 
pinch  of  want,  the  ultimate  dangers  will 
tall  on  those  who  favored  the  slavehold- 
ers' insurrection,  and  fathered  this  offense 
i^inst  freedom  on  the  aristocratic  senti- 
ment ;  as  if  nobility  drew  closer  to  traders 
who  live  by  cotton  -  growing,  without 
payino:  their  work-people,  than  to  those 
who  live  by  cotton  -  spiuniug,  and  pay 
every  man  honestly. 

As  to  the  resemblance,  dear  to  the  pride 
of  the  slaveholder,  between  the  mansions 
of  England  and  those  of  the  planters,  we, 
who  are  neither  owners  nor  heirs  of  any 
of  those  lordly  seats  which  glisten  on  the 
landscapes  of  our  fatherland,  like  stars  on 
the  breast  of  a  king,  nevertheless  can 
feel  our  hearts  fire  at  the  insult  of  such  a 
comparison.  Trees  and  sward,  halls  and 
chambers,  furniture  and  appointments, 
may  be  made  to  look  somewhat  alike; 
entertainments  and  manners  may  be  assi- 
milated ;  but  what  a  difference  in  all  hu- 
man relations !  The  one  is  a  home,  a  free 
home,  of  free  men,  where  every  seiTant 
dyvells  because  it  suits  him,  and  seeks  a 
happier  abode  when  his  hope,  his  anger, 
or  his  whim  inclines  him  ;  and  the  other 
18  a  whited  sepulcher,  fair  on  the  outer 
side,  but  inwardly  full  of  corruption  and 
rottenness.  In  the  one,  no  man  goes  to 
labor  but  on  terms  to  which  he  has 
agreed,  and  which  he  can  revoke ;  in  the 
other,  men  and  dogs  within  doors,  men 
and  horses  without,  stand  on  the  same 
footing :  they  are  bred  for  the  house, 
fiirm,  or  market,  as  the  case  may  be ;  they 
are  trained,  petted,  and  kicked  ;  they  are 
worked  and  driven,  fed,  housed,  cover- 


ed; if  sick,  doctored;  if  idle,  whipped; 
and  if  it  suit  the  master,  sold.  In  the 
one,  if  the  master  values  his  servant,  he 
says,  "I  would  not  that  man  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  leave  me  for  a  hundred 
poimds;"  in  the  other:  "I  would  not 
take  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  servant." 
In  the  one,  if  the  master  is  displeased,  he 
says,  "I  shall  give  you  notice  to  find  an- 
other place ;"  in  the  other  :  "  I  shall  si*Il 
you  down  South."  In  the  one,  if  the  ser- 
vant fears  his  master,  he  says,  "  Sir,  I 
must  change ;"  in  the  other,  he  asks  him- 
self: "  Will  he  whip  me,  or  put  me  iu 
irons,  or  sell  me  ?" 

Here,  when  it  is  known  that  the  master 
is  in  debt,  the  domestics  ask,  "Will  he 
mortgage  the  estate  V"  there  :  "  Who 
holds  a  mortgage  on  us  ?"  In  England, 
when  a  daughter  of  the  house  is  married, 
the  question  is,  which  pony  will  be  her 
present ;  in  Carolina,  which  man  or  wo- 
man. When  death  darkens  the  English 
mansion,  the  people  speculate  as  to  h(»w 
the  will  disposes  of  ornaments,  horses, 
and  other  property  ;  but  no  man,  as  it  is 
read,  listens  at  the  keyiiole,  with  sick 
heart,  to  learn  whether  he  and  his  children 
are  left  to  the  same  owner,  whether  he 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gentle  Miss  or  the 
odious  son  —  his  torment,  though  the  fa- 
ther of  his  daughter's  children.  When 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  old 
men  and  women,  in  the  English  mansion, 
witness  the  sale  with  sorrowful  hearts, 
and  see  the  f^imiliar  articles  departing  in 
the  hand  of  strangers,  as  if  part  of  them- 
selves was  sold  ;  but  they  do  not  watch 
the  falling  of  the  hammer  over  "  3Iy 
Rose,"  or  "  My  Dick,"  and  then  go  up  to 
the  purchaser  and  cry :  "3Iassa,  you  have 
bought  my  child  ;  do  buy  me.  I  am  old  ; 
but  I  can  work  yet." 

And  the  maiden  sisters  that  grace  tho 
circle  in  both  mansions — both  gentle  and 
womanly,  (as  long  as  you  do  not  touch 
the  burning  question,  of  the  family  mode 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,) — the  one  linds 
her  pocket  money  in  some  quiet  legacy, 
or  in  her  brother's  affection  ;  the  other  in 
the  purse  of*'  My  Moll,"  hired  as  a  cook, 
and  of  "  My  Pompey,"  as  a  coachman  or 
gardener,  some  twenty  miles  away,  for 
wages  which  come  regularly  to  buy  the 
brocades  and  laces  that  vie  wifh  those  of 
the  proudest  duchess.  But  this  lady  has 
a  far  iiner  contempt  for  the  traders  of 
Lowell  than  the  duchess  for  those  of 
Manchester;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  take 
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kindly  to  family  interests,  will  incidentally 
let  you  know  that  she  hopes  for  large 
returns  from  the  numerous  children  of 
her  own  lady's  maid — that  beautiful  wo- 
man, not  far  from  white,  who  resembles 
her  so  strongly,  having  the  family  nose, 
with  but  a  touch  of  neixro  hair :  she  is 
her  property,  her  father's  daughter,  and 
her  brother's  concubine. 

Mr.  Edge's*  first  letter  from  South-Car- 
olina gives  us  some  strange  materials. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  found 
in  the  town  of  Beaufort  is  given,  with  the 
name  of  the  writer ;  and  the  communica- 
tion of  this  natural  ally  of  our  noblemen 
is  addressed  to  "  My  dear  Mother,"  the 
natural  ally  of  our  own  noblewomen : 

"  How  are  my  new  friends  of  the  *  Huntress '  ? 
I  have  heard  not  a  word  either  from  them  or  of 
them.  I  suppose  you  remember  my  promising 
them  a  Yankee  skull  for  a  drinking-cup ;  well, 
I  tried  hard  to  get  one,  but  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed yet,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up,  but 
will  see  how  things  turn  out,  and  the  first 
chance  [  get  I  shall  not  fail  to  take  off  the  crown 
of  his  head.  May  be  3*ou  will  like  one,  too,  to 
put  on  your  what-not.  would  you  not?"  .... 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  after  Beauregard's 
refusal  to  Cameron's  request"  [this  refers  to  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  War]  **  of  searching 
for  the  dead  body  of  a  relative  Cameron,  [his 
brother,]  he  sent  two  men  on  the  sneak ;  and 
the  rascals  were  caught  just  in  the  act,  and  will 
be  regarded  as  spies.  I  hope  they  will  bo 
hanged.  I  think  I  know  where  the  dead  Cam- 
eron lies ;  and  I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  go 
and  dig  up  my  man,  and  see  if  my  suspicions 
are  right  or  not.  Until  then,  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate  son,  Robert  Chisholm." 

When  we  last  wrote,  the  disaster  of 
Springfield  had  just  been  added  to  that 
of  Bull  Run.  It  was  then  thought 
more  than  probable  that  a  passage  of 
the  Potomac,  eflectod  at  two  points,  one 
above  and  one  below  Washington,  would 
bring  the  rebels  upon  it  from  both  North 
and  South,  that  Maryland  would  rise  and 
join  them,  that  Missouri  would  bo  entire- 
ly lost,  that  Kentucky  would  secede,  and 
that  thus  the  government  would  be  expell- 
ed from  every  Slave  State  but  the  insig- 
nificant Delaware.  If  we  could  not  share 
tliese  anticipations,  we  did  not  commit 
ourselves  to  any  opinion  that  the  national 
cause  would  make  sensible  progress  in  the 
three  months  then  coming.  The  position 
of  the  government  is  now  very  different; 
it  has  since  then  suffered  the  heavy  loss 

*  See  Morning  Star  for  Dea  14. 


of  Lexington,  and  the  sanguinary  repulse 
before  Leesburg ;  but  it  has  gained  armies, 
fleets,  forts,  votes,  and  territory. 

Its  forces  by  sea  and  land  are  now  im- 
posing ;  and  while  the  South,  with  its  vic- 
tories, has  never  been  able  to  advance ; 
in  Eastern  Virginia  not  able  to  hold  all 
the  ground  occupied  after  Bull  Run,  and 
losing  two  counties  and  fifteen  himdred 
men  at  one  blow ;  in  Western  Virginia, 
driven  by  repeated  defeats  off  the  ground ; 
in  Missouri,  losing  Lexington ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, completely  worsted;  the  North 
has  pushed  down  the  coast,  taken  Eastern 
Virginia  ;  and  in  North-Carolina,  the  next 
state  in  geographical  succession,  Ilatteras ; 
in  South-Carolina,  the  next,  Port  Royal ; 
in  the  next,  Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  com- 
manding the  approach  to  Savannah  ;  in 
the  next,  Florida,  it  has  held  Fort  Pick- 
ens, in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  the  South  ; 
in  the  next,  Mississippi,  Ship  Island;  in 
Louisiana,  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi ;  thus  replanting  the  national  flag 
on,  at  least,  one  point  of  each  maritime 
State,  except  Texas. 

Each  of  these  posts  distracts  the  enemy, 
and  furnishes  a  pivot  both  for  political  and 
military  action.  The  one  at  Tybco  Island 
places  the  capital  of  Georgia  under  com- 
plete blockade,  and  exposes  it  to  easy  at- 
tack. That  at  Port  Royal  throws  Charles- 
ton  and  Savannah  both  into  alarm,  dis- 
turbs the  Carolinans  and  Georgians  in  the 
field,  and,  above  all,  drives  the  planters, 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  from  the  rich  dis- 
trict, famed  for  its  Sea  Island  cotton,  leav- 
ing it  entirely  in  the  possession  of  negroes 
and  Northerns.  In  this  one  district,  out 
of  a  population  of  thirty-nine  thonsand, 
thirty-two  thousand  were  black.  These, 
of  course,  believed,  or  were  supposed  to 
believe,  in  the  omnipotence  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  were  taught  to  consider  Yan- 
kees, English,  and  all  such  monsters,  as 
devouring  enemies  of  the  happy  slave.  A 
few  weeks'  observation  of  plantera  flying, 
wrecking  their  own  houses,  burning  their 
crops,  and  Yankees  gaining  victories,  and 
protecting  blacks,  will  open  their  eyes  to 
a  new  world  of  facts  and  hopes. 

If  it  be,  as  reported,  that  the  planters 
are  burning  their  crops  all  along  the 
coast,  it  shows  how  completely  the  de- 
sign of  terrifying  them,  by  these  numer- 
ous descents,  is  answering  its  end.  Yet 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  government 
means,  for  the  present,  to  aavanee  into 
the  interior  from  any  of  these  points — a 
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zseasare  which  would  lead  the  enemy  to 
oonccntrate  his  forces,  and  oblige  a  con- 
centration of  its  own.  It  is  probably, 
x^ther,  its  plan,  for  tlie  present,  to  dis- 
'fcract,  not  only  the  army,  but  its  sitpport- 
ers,  at  a  hundred  points  at  once,  with 
apprehensions  of  descents,  every  now  and 
"tfaen  intensified  by  a  reality. 

The  great  gains  of  territory,  however, 
are  not  on  the  coast,  but  on  the  frontier 
line.     The  two  counties  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, recently  conquered,  give  all  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
government.      In  Western  Virginia,  the 
sain  is  clear  and  great.    In  Kentucky,  it 
la    still    more    marked  ;    for  the   State 
avowed  neutrality,  and  Breckinridge,  its 
powerful  Senator,  and  otiier  leaders,  were 
frank  Reccssionists ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
ifker  Bull  Run,  a  State  vote  declared  for 
the  Union,  and  now  the  greatest  ])art  of 
its  surface,  since  Gen.  Nelson's  important 
Tiotory,  is  stronpfly  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   In  Missouri,  we  hardly  know 
how  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  two 
parties ;  for  confusion  worse  confounded 
18  once  more  exemplified  in  the  accounts 
from  that  State.  Gen.  Fremont  did  noth- 
ing,  and   spent  much  ;   and  Gen.  Price 
gained  one  notable  victory.    The  Confed- 
erates ought  to  have  cleared  the  State, 
Recording  to  appearances,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  only  the  power  of  disturbing  it ; 
and  President  Lincoln,  whose  statements 
on  other  points  are  sober,  says :  "  It  is 
comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  can 
not  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrection- 
ists.*'    The  three  border  slave  States — 
Maryland,    Kentucky,    and    Missouri  — 
which  at  first  refused  any  troops,  now 

S've  forty  thousand,  and  the  amount  of 
ive  territory  securely  in  the  possession 
of  the  Union  is  at  least  twice  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  challenge  ex- 
amination of  this  statement.  The  South 
h^  won  battles,  but  never  advanced ;  the 
North  has  lost  battles,  but  made  notable 
progress.  Military  superiority  was  on 
one  side,  political  power  on  the  other. 

Now  the  government  stands  prepared 
for  the  development  of  its  real  plan  of 
campaign.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
after  its  great  defeat,  a  statement  was 
put  out,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed's  name,  and,  therefore,  received 
as  from  the  Cabinet,  though  not  officially, 
to  the  effect  that  the  advance  had  been 
agwnst  Gen.  Scott's  judgment,  forced  on 
by  the  cbimor  of  the  press.    His  plan  was 


to  use  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  only  to 
defend  Washington,  and  detain  the  ene- 
my's forces  on  his  northern  frontier, 
while  a  great  expedition  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  West,  t«  descend  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  autumn,  carry  the  war  into  the 
South,  and  open  up  the  river,  while  oth 
ers  descending  by  the  coast  should  join 
it  on  the  gulf. 

The  overthrow  of  the  first  army  before 
it  was  formed,  and  the  utter  incfiicioncy 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  West,  have  com- 
pelled changes  in  this  plan  ;  but  its  sub- 
stance will  be  kept  in  view.  Already 
stepping-stones  and  halting-places,  all  the 
way  between  the  North  and  Florida,  are 
secured.  The  next  object  is  to  take  Fer- 
nandina,  in  that  State,  which  would  then 
be  resolved  back  into  its  chrysalis  condi- 
tion as  a  "  territory ;"  then  to  cross  the 
Gulf,  descend  at  Galveston  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  resolve  that  State  also  back 
into  a  "  territory  ;"  then,  the  army  of  the 
South,  crossing  the  Gulf  again,  and  that 
of  the  West  descending  the  Father  of 
Waters,  together  to  assail  Mississippi, 
the  State  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  that  se- 
cured, those  on  its  West  must  fall,  the 
river  would  be  open,  and  the  highway  of 
Western  produce  be  once  more  free.  If 
all  this  were  done,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama  would  not  long  resist. 

This  is  a  grand  conception,  one  which 
the  government  has  steadily  followed, 
and  which  is  daily  brought  more  into 
view^— one,  too,  which  the  North  fools  no 
dc^ubt  of  its  power  to  carry  out,  if  Euro- 
pean war  does  not  come  in  to  hinder. 
IIow  much  of  it  may  miscarry,  even  with- 
out the  last  dread  alternative,  none  of  us 
can  foretell ;  but  Gen.  McClellan  has  been 
draining  more  life-Wood  from  the  South 
every  day  that  he  has  kept  its  main  army 
inactive  at  the  extreme  edge  of  its  terri- 
tory, than  he  could  have  done  by  any  mil- 
itary operation,  short  of  a  total  over- 
throw. The  immense  distance  from  one 
another,  of  the  points  now  threatened  by 
the  expeditions  prepared  during  his  in- 
action, and  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
them  appeals  to  the  desire  of  some  regi- 
ment to  return  to  its  own  State,  are  ele- 
ments of  distraction  to  the  Southern 
army,  which  the  hopes  of  the  North 
naturally  anticipate  may  grow  to  disso- 
lution. But,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
army  has  the  untold  advantage  of  prac- 
ticed professional  officers ;  and  those  who 
are  not  so,  are  appointed  by  authority, 
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not  by  election.  The  latter  folly  in  the 
Northern  army  continues  still,  and  prob- 
ably will  do  so  till  weary  experience 
works  it  out. 

Wlien  the  news  ^f  tlie  capture  of  Port 
Royal  was  cheering  the  prospects  of  the 
North — when  even  here  American  secu- 
rities were  rising,  and  some  hope  in  the 
power  of  tlie  nation  to  right  itself  was 
beginning  to  spring  up — suddenly  came 
tidings  that  thrilled  England  from  end 
to  end.  The  Trent,  mail-steamer,  bear- 
ing our  neutral  flag,  sailing  from  a  neu- 
tral port  to  a  neutral  port,  was  stopped 
by  the  Jacinto  man -oi- war,  whose  cap- 
tain had  seen  her  before  she  sailed,  and 
perfectly  knew  whither  she  was  bound. 
He  did  not  fire,  as  it'  in  amity,  a  blank 
cartridge,  but  a  shotted  gnn,  and  soon 
after  a  live  shell.  lie  ran  out  his  guns, 
as  if  to  sink  the  i)Oor  packet.  lie  sent 
armed  men,  and  followed  them  up  by 
men  with  bare  cutlasses  ;  and,  against 
the  protest  of  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
er,  and  a  queen's  officer,  carried  away 
four  passengers  by  force.  As  to  these 
persons,  England  had  no  love  for  them, 
any  more  than  for  Ledru  Rollin,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  or  Mazzini.  They  were  all 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Mason,  was  the  author  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  preengage  all  our  national  sym- 
pathies against  him.  But  never  had 
England  stooped  before  any  human  pow- 
er, to  allow  the  man  who  claimed  the 
piotection  of  her  flag  to  be  torn  from 
under  it  by  violence.  If  proved  by  law 
to  be  not  entitled  to  it,  then  the  refugee 
might  suflei*,  and  the  refuge  be  still  sa- 
cied  ;  but  he  that  dared  to  dispense 
with  such  proof,  and  take  upon  himself 
to  violate  the  refuge,  roused  indignation 
by  insult,  and  provoked  force  by  force. 

We  did  not  reclaim  against  the  right 
of  search,  nor  against  the  right  of  Cap- 
tain "Wilkes  to  take  the  Trent  before  a 
tribunal,  if  he  alleged  that  she  carried 
contraband  of  war,  any  more  than  we 
object  to  a  policeman  carrying  before 
a  magistrate  persons  charged  with  mis- 
demeanor. But  we  should  dismiss  any 
police  oflicer,  however  high,  who  took 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  executed 
punishment  without  a  hearing  ;  and  we 
started  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  an 
armed  vessel  dragging  men  from  under 
our  flag,  without  any  process  of  law,  or 
show  of  any  thing  but  tiro  and  sword. 


The  cabinet  at  once  consulted  its  law 
officers,  who  unanimously,  and  without 
hesitation,  fixed  upon  the  illegal  point  in 
Captain  Wilkes's  procedure.  Then  follow- 
ed an.  instant  demand  for  reparation,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  men  to  the  refuge 
which  had  been  violated.  That  has,  ere 
now,  reached  America,  and  perhaps,  while 
we  write,  the  dreadful  die  is  cast;  and 
we,  who  had  chidden  Americans  for  fight- 
ing for  the  existence  of  their  nation,  may 
soon  be  fighting  simply  for  the  honor  of 
our  flag,  and  protesting  that  we  deserve 
no  abuse  for  doing  so,  but  rather  pity 
that  the  necessity  is  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on  probabili- 
ties which  a  short  time  will  resolve.  We 
can  only  utter  our  humble  hop)e  that  Pro- 
vidence will  avert  from  us  the  disaster 
of  a  war  which  would  bo  to  our  loss, 
both  when  we  destroyed  the  property  of 
the  enemy  and  suflfered  the  destruction 
of  our  own  ;  from  the  carnac^e  of  a  war 
in  which  kinsman  would  fight  kinsman, 
and  brother  kill  brother;  from  the  shame 
of  a  war  in  which  the  flag  of  England 
would  fly  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the 
slaver,  in  hostile  march  on  the  homes  of 
the  free. 

This  must  chiefly,  so  far  as  human 
power  is  concerned,  depend  on  America. 
At  first  it  was  universally  assumed  that 
Captain  Wilkes  acted  upon  specific  in- 
structions, and  therefore  the  insulting 
details  of  his  attack  were  taken  to  be 
proof  that  his  government  had  planned 
an  outrage  which  must  bring  on  a  war. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  he  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility  ;  and,  therefore,  so  fiir 
as  men  of  thought  are  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  which  were  based  on  the  op- 
posite supposition  are  dismissed.  It  was 
further  to  be  feared  that  the  President, 
in  his  message,  would  make  declarations 
binding  him  to  resist  our  demand.  This 
he  has  not  done,  but,  alluding  to  one 
British  ship  unlawiiilly  detained,  he  does 
say,  ^^  Justice  requires  that  we  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded 
iu  strict  right  ns  sanctioned  by  public 
law" — a  caution  which  may  be  intended 
to  bear  only  on  the  obscure  case  of  the 
Perthshire,  but  which  may  possibly  have 
been  penned  with  a  glance  at  a  far  more 
conspicuous  one.  The  fact,  that  not  the 
Congress,  but  the  Lower  Hoqse,  has 
voted  its  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  is 
unfavorable  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  that,  in 
America,  says  but  a  little.  Had  the  Senate 
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passed  snch  a  vote,  il  n'ould  bti  a  diifiirciit 

The  feeling  on  hearing  that  Maxon  and  ' 
Slidell  were  caught  wan  niuuh  the  sainc  asit 
**-onld  have  been  here  if  wu  h:id  lii-ard,  in 
t^liehight  of  the  Indi:in  mutiny,  that  Xana 
Sahib  was  secured  ;  tlie  laenns  and  eon- 
sequences  of  the  capture  were  things  for 
anertliought.     The  popular  dctnotistra- 
tiona,  the  speeches,  ilie  iiewspapor  and 
pktform  legal  aigunients,  are  all  adverse 
to  hopes  of  peace,  bul,  we  ninst  admit, 
perfectly  natural  ;  and,  we  will  yet  trust, 
not  final.    The  weightiest  of  them  is  thus 
disposed  of  by  what  Dr.  Russell  calls  "  a 
respectable  i>apor,"  the  Xcw-York  7^)ne3. 
YTe  may  remark   that  the  term  "  Con- 
gress" is  often  used  in  America  as  "  Par- 
uament"  is  here,  when    only  the  Lower 
Honse  is  intended.    So  in  this  extrnct : 

"Congress  hu  gignalixcd  itt  first  KittiDg  by 
|MiHng  a  vote  of  tlisnks  to  CapCitin  ^Vilkcs  fur 
ttwBHsarBofMcsH^MasimtimlSliilcll.  Nothing 
il  more  n&tanl  th.in  tluit  n-liat  ii  u|ipcrmost 
in  the  public  mind  fihnuld  luiip  to  ccprcssion 
UiTOngh  the  voi«o  of  the  jieoplc'a  rcpresenta-^ 
tiTes.  In  thus  putting  on  record  !i  formal  up-  ' 
proral  of  to  act  which  Ims  cnllcd  forth  univer-  ' 
nl  public  Sfttisfnctioii,  thcro  is,  of  course,  no 
intention  to  prejudge  ii  case  on  which  ouithur 
our  otrn  nor  thu  British  govurnmBiit  has  as  yet 
pronounced  nn  opinion,  and  wiiicli  xa  now  pro- 
perly s  mitttcr  of  diplomncy  nione.  We  nil 
nked  tho  bold  deed,  and  wo  liked  it  all  the  hct- 
tw  because  it  seemed  to  he  perfectly  juRtificd 
by  the  principles  and  precedents  of  international 
Uw.  Should  it  nut  be  ro  justified,  there  can 
be  no  hEsitation  as  to  the  course  to  be  purxucd. 
HoweTer  grstifyiii);  tlie  seizure  of  the  rebel  am- 
busadoTs  may  Lave  been,  it  is  not  worth  tlio 
sacrifice  of  a  xinglu  principle  of  tlie  publiu  mo- 
rality of  nations.  Jiennirhile,  wo  can,  of  eoutsa, 
but  await  further  doTulopmenLs.  The  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  which  CongrcK-s  has  voted  to 
Captain  Wilkes,  tlioruforo,  cniboilies  a  perfect- 
ly just  sentiment,  without  at  all  binding  the 
policy  of  the  goveriiuient,  or  einbarrofsing  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  tlie  pursuit  of  such  a 
course  as,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  iiut'^tion 
In  all  bearings,  may  si'itici  to  be  dictutuil  by  right 
■nd  the  Ian  of  nations." 

We  lean  to  tlio  opinion  that  the  re- 
ticence of  Mr.  Lincohi  is  stronger  on  the 
nde  of  hope,  than  all  the  bilk  of  iia|^>ers, 
■eoretarius  of  the  Uitvy,  and  votes  of  the 
Honae  against  it.  lint  in  this  wo  only 
■peak  of  the  posture  of  tbiuus  before  the 
arrival  of  our  demand.  If  it  be  |ios»iblc 
for  the  Presiileut  to  eonrorni  to  inter- 
national law,  and  deliver  up  tlie  prison. 
era,  we  ioclinu  to  expect  that  he  will  do 
ao;  bat  if^  as  is  believed,  our  demand 


shuts  him  up  to  tho  alternative  of  abso- 
lutely doing  BO  or  refusing  within  seven 
days,  it  places  tho  American  csibiuet  in 
a  position,  with  its  fiery  and  quarrel- 
some  people,  that  may  make  the  surren- 
der of  thu  ill-omened  com niission el's,  on 
its  part,  an  impossibility.  Had  it  proved 
true,  as  was  oiieo  whispeied,  that  our 
admirals  had  instructions  to  begin  re- 
prisals as  soon  as  Lord  Lyons  should 
leave  Wnahiiigton,  all  the  blame  of  rush- 
ing to  war  would  not,  even  at  first,  have 
been  laid  on  America  ;  and,  when  the 
pinch  of  deeper  distress  came  upon  our 
people,  would  liave  been  transferred  to 
tho  authors  of  such  medieval  proceed- 
ings. 

Sti-ongly  as  we  should  support  the  de- 
mand for  reparation,  just  as  strongly 
should  wc  eondemn  this  abrupt  way 
of  throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  When 
Austria  acted  thus  with  I'iedmont,  she 
had  the  excuse  that  negotiations  had  been 
tried  and  failed.  We  should  not  have 
giveu  one  chance  of  rendering  a  reason, 
])ropo9iiig  an  alternative,  ciilming  public 
exeiiement,  or  gradually  reconciling  a 
[>roud  people  to  wliat  at  fiist  will  seora 
humbhug  terms. 

Our  statosmen  acted  under  great  pro- 
vocation. They  had  loyally  held  by  our 
neutrality,  .11  ul  by  acts,  nut  words,  proved 
their  superiority  to  inducements  to  devi- 
ate from  it ;  though  we  were  often  told, 
in  public  and  prlviite,  by  the  organs  of 
the  North,  that  we  meantdotheou|>osite. 
Mr.  Seward  had  openly  advised  the  seia- 
ure  of  our  territories  ;  had  in  society 
let  both  private  perRons  and  ]>ublic  men 
know  tliat  he  thought  that  insulting 
England  was  "  necesMary  to  his  posi- 
tion ;"  had,  without  a  shadow  of  jirovo- 
cation,  issued  a  warlike  circular,  and  al- 
together had  made  the  impression,  on 
liigb  and  low  in  tliiH  country,  tliat  he 
was  mad  enough  to  wish  tor  a  collision. 
Large  oi'dcrs  &)V  sakp<'tcr,  and  other 
signs  of  preparation  for  a  long  war,  had 
alarmed  those  many  sages  among  us  who 
had  settled  it  that  America  could  not,  for 
any  time,  sustain  a  war  aiiainst  the  iSonth, 
and  were  again  quite  I'eady  to  settle  it, 
that  she  was  goiiie  to  enter  upon  ono 
with  England  and  the  South  at  the  same 
time.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  whisper- 
ings came  the  ternble  tidings  of  round- 
shot,  live  shell,  bare  cutlasses,  all  display- 
ed against  an  unarmed  ship,  to  add  gratu- 
itous insult  to  a  daring  capture. 
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ThH,  pot  together  with  all  Mr.  Seward's 
words  and  deedj^,  left  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  outracre. 
One  set  of  men  gave  as  a  motive  that 
he  wished  to  retire  from  the  war  with 
the  South,  under  cover  of  one  with  Eng- 
land ;  which  simply  showed  their  igno- 
rance of  the  man,  his  countr}',  and  his 
cause.  Others  supposed  that  he  did  not 
desire  a  war,  knowing,  as  he  must,  that 
in  the  actual  position  of  America  it  would 
be  suicidal ;  that  instead  of  conquering 
the  South,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  he 
woidd  bring  aboiit  its  independence,  nnd 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Federal  navy; 
but  that,  blinded  by  the  habitual  forbear- 
ance of  England,  he  thought  he  might 
add  insult  to  outrage,  reap  the  popular 
applause  consequent  on  his  defiance,  and 
escape  unhurt.  To  Englishmen  this  lat- 
ter supjiosition  is  more  irritating  than  the 
other;  for,  while  able  to  respect  a  man 
who  thinks  he  can  beat  England,  and  re- 
solves to  try,  they  can  only  scorn  one 
who  would  trade  upon  her  honor. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Seward's  faults,  and 
whatever  Captain  Wilkes's  provocation, 
England  could  not  afford  to  be  harsh, 
any  more  than  weak.  The  former  woidd 
touch  her  honor,  the  latter  only  her  in- 
fluence ;  and  we  believe  that  the  whisper 
about  instant  reprisals  was  unfounded. 
Even  if  redress  be  refused,  and  Lord 
Lyons  at  the  end  of  seven  days  should 
leave  Washiiigton,  wo  are  sure  that  still 
the  door  of  reconciliation  has  not  been 
hopelessly  closed.  We  believe,  farther, 
that  three  things  will  be  established — 
first,  that  Captain  Wilkes  acted  on  his 
own  resp(3nsibility ;  secondly,  that  in  not 
carrying  the  Trent  before  a  tribunal,  he 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  do  a  less 
injury,  (not  seeing  that  he  was  doing  a 
lawless  injustice  ;)  and  thirdly,  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  foregoing  such  a  chance 
of  prize-money  for  himself  and  his  men, 
as  he  had  never  had  in  Iris  life.*  These 
facts  will  make  it  easier  f«>r  the  American 
goverimient  to  meet  our  demands,  and  for 
us  to  listen  to  what  they  may  have  to  say. 
As  certainly  as  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  prepared  to  fight,  if  they  can  not 
have  peace  without  dishonor ;  so  certain- 
ly would  their  feelings  soon  revolt  iigainst 

♦This  was  in  tj-pe,  founded  on  private  inforraation, 
before  Captain  Wilkes's  ofticial  report  i)laced  these 
tlirec  points  beyond  conjecture.  (Sec  77//ic«,  Dec. 
24th.) 


I  any  war  begun  before  all  honorable  means 
of  averting  it  have  been  exhausted. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  Eng- 
land is  strong  beyond   precedent,  when 
Atnerica  is  torn  by  a  wofiil  civil  war,  and 
just  beginning  to  make  headway  against 
its  difficulties,  to  strike  her  in  haste  would 
I  leave  a  stain  on  our  magnanimity,  and  a 
I  sting  in  her  recollections.     In  these  pages 
I  three  months  ago  we  reproached  America 
:  for  forcing  U3  to  war  in   1812;  but  now 
I  that  the  case  is  altered,  we  must  confess 
that,  bad  as  Captain  Wilkes's  provocation 
is,  ours  at  that  time  was  threefold.     All 
research  has  failed  to  find  a  precedent 
that  woidd  cover  his  capture  of  n on  mili- 
tary persons  from  a  neutral  ship,  out  of  a 
neutral  port,  bound  for  a  neutral  port ; 
but  if  our  cruisers  did  not  do  the  same 
thing,  they  did  worse,  and  that  not  once, 
but  often  ;  and  yet  tins  did  not  prevent 
our  own  pen,  sixty  years  after,  from  stig- 
matizing the  conduct  of  America  as  "  un- 
generous." 

If  England,  without  taking  caro  that 
every  atom  of  blame  must  fall  on  Amer- 
ica alone,  hastens  a  war,  probably  the 
American  navy  will  soon  be  extinct;  and 
possibly  peace  may  be  enforced  bcfone 
very  long.  But  the  wound  will  rankle 
in  twenty  millions  of  breasts;  and  a  war 
well  prepared  for  on  the  j>art  of  America 
will  follow  in  time.  The  bitterness  of  the 
last  war  has  not  yet  worn  away,  though 
we,  not  they,  were  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  a  war  begun  in  the  moment  of 
their  national  acjonv  would  be  the  death- 
blow  to  the  amity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
struggles,  which  probablv  a  century 
would  not  see  closed  ;  anA  neither  the 
British  Empire  nor  the  Ignited  States  in 
their  intes^ritv  would  survive. 

If  the  Americans  show  that  their  ob- 
ject is  war  with  us,  we  have  no 'alterna- 
tive. If  they  meet  us  in  an  amicable 
spirit,  and  we  yet  force  on  a  war,  it  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  them,  with  a  sadder  mor- 
row for  ourselves. 

We  can  not  believe  that  their  law- 
ofiicers  will  take  a  substantially  different 
view  from  oui-s ;  we  can  see  that  their 
statesmen  might  draw  great  advantage 
from  taking  us  fully  on  our  own  terms  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  stop 
short  of  some  respectful  proposition  wor 
thy  of  consideration.  If  such  is  submitted 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  considered  ?    Ar 
we  to  follow  the  whoop  of  men,  wl 
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would  rather  see  the  miseries  of  a  war 
added  to  the  straits  of  the  people  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  palace,  than  temper 
their  spite  for  a  single  hour,  when  they 
mix  the  daily  draft  of  venom  ?  Are 
we  to  shut  our  eai-s,  draw  our  swords, 
and  rush  on  men  who  are  saying — "  Let 
us  reason  together"  ?  This  is  what  we 
are  told :  no  parley,  no  reason,  no  nego- 
tiation, no  mediation ;  surrender  or 
war ;  Instant  submission,  or  instant  hos- 
tilities. Men  who  want  to  fight  first  and 
reason  afterward,  are  likely  to  prove  weak 
enemies,  as  they  are  dangerous  citizens. 
They  who  will  strike  only  when  they 
must,  are  made  of  stronger  as  well  as 
safer  stuff.  If  our  cousins  do  not  give  us 
redress,  let  diplomatic  relations  cease  by 
all  means ;  but  if  they  at  the  sanie  time 
make  any  offer  fit  to  be  entertained,  must 
we  at  once  fly  to  war  ?  If  ever  a  case 
can  come  into  existence,  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  another  power,  for  that  mode  of 
intervention  which  England  had  the  glory 
of  commending  to  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe,  at  the  Congress  at  Paris ;  surely 
this  is  the  case.  An  act  of  an  individual 
officer,  under  excitement,  woimding  more 
deeply,  in  the  point  where  he  meant  to 
avoid  wounding,  than  in  thoee  where  he 
consciously  struck,  or  wantonly  chafed 
— an  act  which  does  not  less  embarrass 
his  own  government,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  peraons  and  times,  than  it  of- 
fends a  foreign  one — an  act  which,  if  han- 
dled by  jurists,  may  be  the  means  of  set- 
tling an  impoitant  point  of  international 
law,  but,  if  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war,  can  only  torment  two  nations ;  if,  in 
such  a  case,  the  offended  country,  strong, 
free-handed,  and  full  of  confidence,  can 
not  listen  to  a  proposal  to  invoke  media- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  government,  whose 
right  hand  is  wounded,  and  its  left  tied, 
surely  all  hope  of  turning  to  account  such 
a  provision  of  mercy  must  be  abandoned 
for  our  time. 

The  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  looks 
on  England  with  no  ordinary  foreigner's 
eye.  He  says,  in  a  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued :  * 

'*  I  have  the  right  to  speak  thus  to  them ;  for 
I  am  of  the  number  of  those  who  love  England, 
and  have  proved  it.  In  my  first  speech  in  the 
Assembly,  and  with  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  I  exposed  my- 
self to  much  animosity  to  defend  her.  Later, 
in  the  Pritchard  affair,  I  did  not  draw  back. 

•  Words  of  Peace,    Low  k  Son. 
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Even  from  the  depths  of  my  retreat,  1  rarely 
take  my  pen  without  renderinsj  homage  to  a 
country  and  a  government  which  are  not  popu- 
lar among  us.'' 

And  what  does  the  tried  advocate  of 
England  abroad  say  to  this  loud  clamor 
for  war  without  mediation  ? 

^'England  has  been  full  of  condescension  and 
forbearance  for  America  when  she  was  strong. 
If  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no 
more  condescension  and  forbearance  now  she 
is  weakened,  they  would  authorize  suppositions 
much  more  fatal  to  their  honor  than  is  the  grave 
error,  (yet  easily  reparable  with  good-will  on 
both 'sides)  just  committed  by  Captain  Wilkes." 

In  the  moment  of  our  wrath  has  come 
the  moment  of  our  sorrow.  While  all 
hearts  were  boiling  with  indignation,  the 
unseen  Hand  was  taking  away  all  but  our 
ijreatest  national  treasure.  In  these  dark 
days  of  doubt  and  preparation — prepara- 
tion which  that  doubt  fully  justifies — our 
palace,  which  the  loves  and  virtues  of  a 
matchless  pair,  the  scenes  of  a  pattern 
family,  and  the  lapse  of  tranquil  years, 
had  taught  us  rather  to  love  as  a  warm 
English  home,  than  to  contemplate  in  the 
isolated  elevation  of  royalty,  was  sudden- 
ly darkened ;  and  from  us  who  sorrowed 
and  were  stupefied,  from  her  who  sor- 
rowed more,  and  for  whose  grief  we  felt 
more  than  for  our  own,  was  carried  away 
by  death  a  Prince  who  had  united  more 
manly  beauty  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments, more  natural  wisdom  and  acquired 
science,  more  private  worth  and  kingly 
capacity,  more  domestic  virtue  and  pub- 
lic usefulness,  than  have  been  combined 
by  any  royal  person  for  many  a  reign. 
God  grant  that  to  this  sorrow  may  not  be 
added  that  of  a  war  wherein  all  would 
lose,  and  none  gain — wherein  the  English 
blockade  of  America  would  starve  many 
of  the  best  missions  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  heathen  lands — wherein  our 
victory  would  introduce  into  the  family 
of  nations  the  first  state  ever  founded,  as 
its  chosen  orator  declares,  on  the  "  chief 
corner-stone"  of  human  bondage,  and 
make  England  the  foster-mother  of  this 
hideous  novelty  !  Should  that  woe  come, 
these  hands  can  be  raised  in  prayer  for 
the  quenching  of  flames,  which  they,  at 
least,  have  not  assisted  in  kindling. 

If  peace  with  England  continue,  and 

the  North   triumphs,  in   any  tract  that 

fiiUs  again  under  the  Flag  of  the  Union — 

whether  by  instant  emancipation  or  some 
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slower  process — slavery  will  be  put  on  the 
pathway  of  extinction.  If  the  whole 
South  become  independent,  with  the  navy 
of  the  Noilh  unbroken,  and  her  frontiers 
armed,  slave-propeity  on  the  border  must 
soon  cease,  and  perpetual  feuds  must  make 
its  tenure  every  where  uncertain  and  in- 
creasingly hazardous.  If  with  the  pres- 
ent Border  States  united  to  the  Free, 
the  Planting  States  should  become  inde- 
pendent, hemmed  in  by  free  land  on  all 
side<»,  their  slavery  would  be  a  question 
of  time.  And  if  we  should  give  our 
hand  to  the  South,  the  North  will  proba- 
blv  hesitate  no  more  about  a  servile  in- 
surrection.     Then,  England   allied   with 


the  slavers,  and  the  United  States  ^vith 
the  slaves,  the  former  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  the  latter  for  those  of 
belligerents,  the  world  may  see  the  negro 
race  lifting  up  its  head  over  seas  of  blood 
wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  drown- 
ing its  ascendency.  We  could  not  pro- 
test that  did  Providence  work  out  at  the 
same  time  the  rescue  of  the  African  race 
and  the  decline  of  our  own,  we  have 
merited  a  better  lot ;  but  mercy  rejoices 
over  judgment,  and  we  will  firmly  hope 
that  theirs  may  be  raised,  and  ours  yet 
reserved  for  ages  of  peace,  growth,  and 
Christian  usefulness. 


CORONATIOxX   AT   KONiaSBERG. 


KoNiGSBERG  is  an  ancient  and  renowned  I 
city.  Its  historical  associations,  stretching 
back  upward  of  six  centuries,  are  richly 
colored  with  striking  incidents;  and  al- 
most every  street  and  public  building 
quaintly  tells  a  tale  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  some  bygone  age.  An  intelligent 
tourist  can  scarcely  thread  its  narrow 
streets,  or  look  round  its  squares,  or  gaze 
upon  its  palace,  or  float  down  the  river 
which  bisects  the  city,  without  descrying 
many  an  object  interesting  either  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  some  roman- 
tic event  of  which  it  remains  a  picturesque 
memorial.  It  is  a  place  in  which  the  arch- 
SBologist  may  revel,  and  in  which  all  the 
instincts  of  the  historian  may  find  ample 
and  varied  matter  of  gratification. 

This  city  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  most  imposing  of  rccfal  solemnities, 
the  coronation  of  King  William  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  spot  where  six  hundred  years 
ago  the  Teuton  Knights  founded  their 
stronghold  as  an  advanced  post  from 
which  to  wage  war  against  the  surround- 
ing heathen — the  pomp  and  magnificence 
with  which  the  act  was  performed — the 
festivities  by  which  the  ceremonial  was 
accompanied— and  the  immense  concoui*8e 
of  strangei-s  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  witness  the  gorgeous  spectacle — 


have  raised  this  little  city,  for  the  time 
being,  into  European  importance,  and 
have  even  eclipsed  the  jubilee  celebrated 
there  in  1855. 

Konigsberg,  though  most  of  its  streets 
are  narrow,  is  a  far  larger  place  than  its 
population  would  argue,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  considerable  water  surface,  a  great 
many  gardens,  and  no  less  than  thirty  pub- 
lic squares  and  market-places,  some  of 
them  very  spacious.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  and  in  parts  the  ascents  are  in- 
conveniently steep,  a  fact  to  wliicb  the 
particular  meager  condition  of  the  hack 
droschki  horses  seems  mournfully  to  tes* 
tify.  Like  Rome,  it  is  built  on  seven  hills ; 
it  has  also  seven  bridges  and  seven  gates. 
The  city  itself,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uninteresting  or  unpicturesque.  It  has 
been  so  often  besieged  and  maltreated, 
partly  demolished  and  again  rebuilt,  that 
it  presents  a  curious  variety  of  house  archi- 
tecture, comprising  specimens  of  the  taste 
prevalent  and  of  builders'  caprices  at 
almost  every  period  of  the  last  five  cen- 
turies. To  the  archaeologist  it  is  decided- 
ly interesting;  common-place  ramblersi 
especially  if  pedestrian,  might  desire  the 
streets  rather  wider  and  the  pavement 
less  painfiilly  uneven.  Through  the  heart 
of  the  town  runs  the  river  Propel,  some- 
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thing  more  than  eighty  yards  acra 
iog  the  greater  part  of  the  urban 
and  which,  when  nearly  half-way  til 
divides,  like  the  Spree  at  Berlin,  and  tlie 
Seine  at  Paris,  to  form  an  island  in  t)ie 
center  of  the  city;  but,  after  nuiling,  it 
again  separatee  and  pursues  its  way  out 
ofthotown  in  two  distinct  streams.  The 
island  thus  formed,  and  which  commuui- 
oates  with  tlie  main-land  by  five  bridges. 
Las  upon  it  the  cathedra!,  the  university, 
the  exchange,  and  the  bnsiest  commercial 
portions  of  the  town.  The  bridges  open 
to  permit  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  iho 
schooners,  galliots,  and  other  small  sailinn 
craft  in  which,  as  well  as  by  sciew  steam- 
era  of  larger  tonnage,  the  extensive  trade 
of  the  place  is  chi>-fly  carried  on.  lioivs 
and  groups  of  tall  wniebouses  —  fiame 
works  of  heavy  beams,  which,  as  well  as 
the  doors  and  windows,  are  painted  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  other  bris;ht  colors,  the 
intersiices  being  filled  up  with  whitewash- 
ed biick — i-iae  in  gaudy  elevation  along 
the  banks  of  the  stieam and  if  branches, 
increasing  the  general  uiotlcy  effect  of  the 
whole  city.  A  very  peculiar  and  orna- 
mental feature  of  Konlgsberg — although 
it  probably  does  not  greatly  contribute  to 
its  salubrity — is  tUe  Scliloss-Ttich,  the 
Palace  Pond,  a  piece  of  water  of  great 
length  and  of  nearly  forty  feet  highei- 
level  than  the  river,  which  extends  from 
the  Palace  completely  up  the  northern 
ramparts  of  the  city.  It  is  surionnded 
by  gardens  and  shrubberies  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  banks  are  well  wooded, 
little  more  than  the  summits  of  a  few  of 
the  lollier  buildings  of  the  town  are  seen 
above  the  foliage,  and  viewed  from  the 
bridge  which  spans  tlie  serpentine  hike  at 
a  short  distance  from  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, the  scene  is  rural  and  even  romantic. 

XHTBY  OF  THEIR   MAJESTIES  INTO  EONIGS- 
BERU. 

A  special  train  arrived  on  Sund.iy  night 
M  twelve  with  the  King  .ind  Queen,*  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  royal  fain- 
ily,  and  most  of  the  personages  officially 
invited  to  the  coronation.  At  all  the 
prindpal  stations  from  Berlin  to  Kiinlgs- 
ber^  the  populations  assembled  en  masse 
to  greet  the  King  and  at  several  others, 
where,  according  to  the  programme,  no 
stoppage  was  to  be  made,  the  King  order- 
ed the  tiain  to  go  more  slowly,  and  the 
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populations  followed  it  as  far  as  they 
con  Id. 

On  Monday  morning  at  an  early  hour 
all  the  population  of  Konigsberg  was  on 
foot  to  receive  the  King  ami  Queen,  who 
passed  the  night  in  the  mansion  of  Count 
Dohnna,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  At 
seven  o'clock  all  the  bells  of  the  churches 
rang  merry  peals.  At  eight  the  tr.ndes' 
corporations,  in  number  about  three  thou- 
sand, assembled  in  one  of  the  principal 
squares,  and  proceeded,  headed  by  a  band 
of  music,  to  the  Brandenburg  gate  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  royal  cortege. 
Within  the  gate,  which  forms  part  of  the 
fortified  enceinte  of  the  town,  was  pi-ect- 
ed  a  irimnphal  arch,  surmounted  wlih  gi- 
gantic royal-orowns.and  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Prussia  and  Saxe-Welmar, 
(the  Queen  is  a  Princess  of  that  Grand 
Duchy,)  and  with  the  inscription  :  "  Salu- 
tation and  happiness  to  the  King  !"  At 
ten  o'clock  two  stands  erected  near  the 
gates  were  occupied,  one  by  ladies  and 
the  other  by  mcmbei-a  of  the  municipality, 
and  close  to  them  were  waiting  fifty 
young  ladies  clad  in  white,  with  scarfs 
of  the  national  colors  and  cmwns  of  tlow- 
ers  on  their  heads.  At  about  eleven  the 
official  deputations  went  to  the  Summer 
Palace,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
from  which  their  M.tjestiea  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlio  royal  family  were  to  eonic. 
The  representatives  of  the  town  having 
been  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
JVI.  Sperling,  the  first  burgomaster,  in  its 
name,  offered  oongratulations,  and  the 
King  replied.  His  Slajesty  afterward  got 
on  horseback,  and  the  cortege  set  oui. 

After  a  detachment  of  the  third  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers,  with  the  band,  came 
two aids-de-canip ;  and  then  appearedihe 
King  ou  hoi-seback,  in  the  imitbrtn  of  a 
General  of  the  Guard,  with  a  helmet  bear- 
ing a  white  pinme.  Close  behind  him  came 
the  Crown  Prince,  followed  by  the  other 
Princes.  When  the  King  reached  tlia 
stands,  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Mdlle. 
Bigork,  daughter  of  the  second  burgo- 
master, addressed  to  his  Majesty  a  coiiipli- 
ment  in  ver.se,  very  neatly  turuetl,  nnd 
then  presented  on  a  cushion  a  ctipy  of  it, 
which  was  primed  on  satin  and  elegantly 
bound  in  bhick  velvet  with  silver  oru.i- 
ments.  The  Kiiig,  after  thanking  ihe 
young  lady,  took  the  copy,  and  faamli'd  it 
to  his  aid-decamp,  and  the  cortege  re- 
sumed its  march.  Next  came  the  Queen, 
carriage  drawn  by  eight  horses,  two 
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equerries  preceeding  it,  and  General  de 
Willisen,  Grand  Equerry,  riding  by  the 
side.  The  carriage  was  surmounted  by 
silver  eagles,  and  the  horses  l)ad  crimson 
harness  picked  with  silver.  The  Queen, 
who  was  in  mourning  costume,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Pal- 
ace. When  her  Majesty  reached  the 
stands  another  young  lady,  Mdlle.  Rosen- 
kranz,  daughter  of  a  celebrated  professor 
of  the  University,  delivered  an  address 
in  verse,  and  then  presented  a  copy  of  it, 
which  Avas  bound  in  the  Saxe-Weimar 
colors  of  green  and  gold.  The  Queen, 
who  appeared  delighted  with  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  given  to  her,  affectionate- 
ly pressed  the  hands  of  Mdlles.  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Bigork,  and  said  that  she  would 
see  them  again  before  her  departure  The 
rest  of^  the  cortege  consisted  of  several 
court  carriages,  of  a  number  of  generals 
on  horseback,  and  of  the  carriages  of  the 
members  of  the  municipality.  During 
the  entrance  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the  cannon  of  the 
ramparts. 

The  castle  church,  where  the  coronation 
ceremonies  were  gone  through,  was  re- 
splendent with  gilded  decorations  and  vel- 
vet drapery ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  royal 
procession,  being  duly  marshaled,  proceed- 
ed from  the  castle  to  the  church,  herald- 
ed by  the  Coronation  March,  composed 
by  Meyerbeer  expressly  in  honor  of  the 
event.  Inchuled  in  the  procession  were 
the  chief  officers  of  the  court  and  royal 
household,  the  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  bear- 
ers of  the  royal  insignia,  and  all  the  re- 
cognized "  trappings  of  monarchy."   Next 


came  his  Prussian  Majesty  King  "William 
I.,  gorgeously  appareled  in  the  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  followed 
by  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  together  with 
the  Queen,  the  Crown  Princess,  and  their 
attendant  suites.  The  graver  features  of 
the  ceremonial  comprised  a  semion  and 
prayer  by  Dr.  Smethlage,  courtly,  yet 
earnest  in  tone.  *  Then  came  that  portion 
of  the  coronation  drama  in  which  his 
Prussian  Majesty  w^as  the  chief  actor. 
The  crown,  scepter,  orb,  and  sword  being 
duly  arranged  on  the  altar,  the  King,  hav- 
ing offered  up  a  silent  prayer,  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head.  More  prayers  suc- 
ceeded, afler  which  his  Majesty  put  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  royal  spouse. 
A  series  of  congratulations  and  salutes 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
then  took  place. 

After  the  coronation  ceremony  the  pro- 
cessions proceeded  to  the  throne-room, 
where  Cardinal  Geissel  (in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  clergy)  and  Prince  Solms 
Lych  (in  the  name  of  the  nobility)  ad- 
dressed the  King. 

His  Majesty  then  proceeded  down  the 
grand  staircase  to  tlie  courtyard,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  court,  his  min- 
isters, and  the  invited  witnesses  of  the 
coronation,  received  the  addresses  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  and 
of  Count  Dohna-Lauck,  representative  of 
the  Estates. 

The  King,  when  the  ceremonies  had 
been  concluded,  lowered  his  scepter  three 
times,  and  reentered  the  castle  amid  tlie 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


*  ^ « 


POPI'LATION  OF  THE  Gl.OIJE. — A  profoS- 

sor  of  the  Berlin  University  has  been 
making  curious  researches  respecting  the 
population  of  the  globe.  The  following 
is  the  result:  Population  of  Europe,  372,- 
000,000;  of  Asia,  720,000,000;  of  Amer- 
ica, 200,000,000 ;  of  Africa,  89,000,000 ; 
of  Australia,  2,000,000 — total  population 
of  the  globe,  1,283,000,000.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  j)er  anniun  in  certain 
j)lafes  where  records  are  kept,  is  about 
one  to  every  forty  inhabitants.     At  the 


present  time  the  nuujber  of  deaths  in  a 
year  would  be  about  32,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  present  popolation 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  rate  the 
average  number  of  deaths  per  day  is  about 
87,861 ;  the  average  per  hoar,  3653  ;  the 
average  per  minute,  61.  Thus,  at  least, 
every  second  a  human  life  is  ended.  As 
the  births  considerably  exceed  the  deaths, 
there  are  probably  seventy  or  eighty  hu- 
man beings  born  per  minute. 
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The  last  mail  from  Melbonrno  bnngss 
as  the  painful  intelligence  that  a  few 
more  names  have  been  added  to  the  long 
list  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Geographical  discovery  in  Aus- 
tralia has  been  marked  of  late  years  by  a 
series  of  tragedies,  and  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  companions  is  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  melancholy  histories  of  Ken- 
nedy and  of  Leichardt.  There  appears, 
however,  in  this  case  to  have  been  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  subordinates  by 
his  own  account  stands  convicted  either 
of  gross  incapacity  or  of  culpable  negli- 
gence. We  are  forced  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
system  on  which  exploring  parties  are 
fitted  out  and  organized  at  the  Antipodes, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  North-American 
continent,  though  peopled  by  hordes  of 
fierce  and  wily  savages,  and  presenting 
formidable  obstacles  to  travel,  in  the 
shape  of  wide  tracts  of  waterless  desert, 
has  been  surveyed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  without  the  recurrence  of  any 
such  wholesale  disaster  as  the  one  now 
reported.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  journeys  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  more  appall- 
ing than  any  which  are  to  be  met  with 
between  Melbourne  and  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, the  extent  of  unsettled  country 
to  be  traversed  was  greater,  his  men  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  thirst  on  the  plains 
and  were  nearly  overwhelmed  by  snow 
on  the  highlnnds ;  but  even  his  most  dis- 
astrous expedition  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  history  of -suffering  and  of  blunders. 
Since  1846  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  out  numberless  explorers 
to  the  territories  of  the  far  west,  and  al- 
though in  addition  to  all  the  usual  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  they  have  been  harass- 
ed during  their  operations  by  a  race  of 
warriors  provided  with  horses,  and  in 
many  oases  with  fire-arms,  whose  attacks 
are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
feeble  hostilities  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia, we  find  no  instance  of  a  surveying 


party  being  murdered  oi  masse  or  lying 
down  to  die  in  utter  misery  and  despair. 

Mr.  O'Hara  Burke  left  Melbourne  in 
August,  1860,  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
eighteen  men,  of  whom  four  were  officers, 
and  three  natives  of  British  India,  select- 
ed on  account  of  their  presumed  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  camel.  Twenty- 
seven  of  those  animals,  besides  a  number 
of  horses  and  baggage-wagons,  composed 
the  caravan,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
supplies  for  upward  of  a  year  could  easily 
be  carried  along  with  the  party,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary  implements  of  the 
traveler  and  the  apparatus  for  scientific 
observation.  Before  the  explorers  reach- 
ed the  frontier  of  the  known  and  settled 
districts  of  the  colony,  discontent  and 
mutiny  had  broken  out,  not,  as  it  appears, 
among  the  teamsters  and  cam  el- drivers, 
but  among  the  officers  and  savans  of  the 
expedition,  who  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  show  an  example  of  discipline  and 
cordial  cooperation  with  their  chief  Be- 
lieving himself  to  be  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  camels,  Mr.  Landells, 
the  second  in  command,  refused  to  render 
that  implicit  obedience  to  the  captain 
which  is  as  much  a  condition  of  safety  in 
the  desert  as  it  is  on  board  a  vessel  at  sea. 
Accompanied  by  a  geologist,  who  was 
also  a  malcontent,  he  therefore  left  the 
party,  taking  with  him  several  beasts  of 
burden,  which  perhaps  eventually  proved 
a  greater  loss. 

Upon  arriving  at  Cooper's  Creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  colony  of  South- 
Australia,  Mr.  Burke  divided  his  men,  he 
himself  pushing  onward  with  three  com- 
panions in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, leaving  the  main  body  in  camp 
in  charge  of  a  depot  of  provisions.  To 
this  ill-advised  measure  are  to  be  ascribed 
most  of  the  calamities  which  subsequently 
befell  the  explorers.  A  judicious  and  ex- 
perienced traveler  in  the  wilderness  dis- 
likes above  all  things  the  idea  of  separat- 
ing himself  from  his  stores,  and  should  a 
deficiency  of  means  of  transport  render 
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such  a  course  unavoidable,  he  is  extremely 
averse  to  leaving  them  in  custody  of  men 
who  may  die  or  prove  careless  and  un- 
trustworthy ;  and  it  is  generally  consider- 
ed preferable  to  bury  provisions  in  the 
ground,  "  taking  bearings"  to  the  artfully 
concealed  spot.  Had  Mr.  Burke  done 
so,  and  sent  the  useless  members  of  the 
party  back  to  Melbourne,  he  and  his  com- 
panions might  have  found  at  Cooper's 
Creek  on  their  return  from  the  painful, 
but  on  the  whole  successful  journey  to 
Albert  river,  the  means  of  restoring  to 
vigor  their  half-exhausted  frame.  Instead 
ot  this,  they  were  horror-struck  to  find 
th.it  Brahe,  the  man  lelt  in  charge,  liad 
grown  tired  of  waiting  and  watching 
at  a  place  which  he  probably  found  rather 
dull,  and  had  consequently  marched  off 
with  his  little  detachment  to  Menindie, 
another  station  on  the  frontier,  where  a 
few  of  the  supernumeraries  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  posted — for  what  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  Unable  to  follow 
the  *'  trail "  of  the  faithless  subordinate 
who  had  exercised  his  private  judgment 
with  such  unfortunate  results,  Mr.  Burke 
attempted  to  make  his  M-ay  to  the  inha- 
bited regions  of  South-Australia,  he  and 
his  men  being  now  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  obliged  to  seek  scanty 
nourishment  in  the  herbage  of  the  plain. 
After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  a 
vain  effort  to  reach  the  abode  of  human 
beings,  they  returned  to  the  Creek,  where 
they  had  previously  met  with  such  a  bit- 
ter disappointment,  and  at  which  a  note 
had  been  left  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  indicate 
his  movements  to  anv  one  who  miirht  be 
in  search  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
without  the  deepest  indignation  that  the 
man  Brahe  had  in  the  mean  time  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  the  spot  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  quitted,  but  not  observing 
that  the  cache  had  been  disturbed,  ditl 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  ex- 
amination, and  consequently  did  not  see 
the  letter  on  which  the  lives  of  three  men 
depended.  We  do  not  expect  that  every 
man  should  possess  the  marvelous  faculty 
of  the  Indian  or  the  white  trapper  of  the 
far  west  in  discovering 

*'  The  faintest  track  that  wandering  deer 
Hath  left  on  blade  or  dew," 

but  it  is  utterly  mcomprehensible  to  us 
how  anv  one  could  fail  to  detect  some  indi- 
cation  of  the  recent  presence  of  three  men 
at  a  place  where  they  had  spent  several 


days.  An  American  backwoodsman,  or 
one  of  Fremont's  old  guides,  would  have 
been  able,  at  once,  to  relate  the  whole 
history  of  the  party  from  the  "sign"  visi- 
ble, and  the  merest  tyro  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  desert  might  have  seen 
enough  to  induce  him  to  open  the  hole  in 
the  earth  which  had  been  set  apart  as  a 
post-office.  Unless  Brahe  and  his  com- 
panions can  prove  themselves  idiots,  they 
certainly  deserve  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
heartless  and  negligent  conduct  as  theirs 
should  go  unpunished. 

The  people  of  Australia  do  not  appear 
to  excel  in  the  management  of  exploring 
expeditions,  and  we  advise  them  not  to 
undertake  another  until  they  have  sent 
for  assistance  to  California,  where  many 
old  "  mountain  men"  are  to  be  founds 
who  would  be  willing  to  finish  the  work 
of  discovery  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
paucity  of  animals  of  the  chase  in  the 
great  island  -  continent  of  the  soutbem 
hemisphere,  has  prevented  the  formation 
amongst  the  English  immigrants  of  % 
class  of  wandering  hunters,  like  those 
who  have  been  the  guides  and  pioneers 
of  the  scientific  men  of  America.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  imagined  that  every 
thing  necessary  to  insure  success  had 
been  done  when  camels  from  Asia  had 
been  impoiled.  In  spite  of  this  animal's 
well-known  powers  of  endurance,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  suitable  for  every  de- 
scription of  travel,  as  it  is  apt  to  break 
down  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  perfect- 
ly useless  on  stonj^  or  muddy  ground. 
The  Anglo-Australian  appears  to  ignore 
the  good  qualities  of  the  mule,  which  is 
much  more  easily  managed,  and  is  equally 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  ^'  ship  of 
the  desert." 

We  can  not  help  remarking,  also,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  strange  over- 
sight in  the  provisioning  of  Mr.  Barke's 
party,  as  we  find  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  afflicted  with  scui-yy,  a  disease 
which  modern  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
dietetics  have  rendered  so  easily  prevent- 
ible,  that  its  occurrence  among  men  sup- 
posed to  be  furnished  with  every  ibing 
that  money  could  supply,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  fitted  them 
out.  We  trust  that  the  people  of  Austra- 
lia will  learn  wisdom  from  the  blunders 
of  the  past,  and  that  we  sliall  not  agiun 
hear  of  lives  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the 
explorations  which  must  yet  be  made  in 
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order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  eon- 
tioent. — ExajnineTy  Jan.  \^th. 


There  is  a  touching  parallel  between 
this  last  exploring  expedition  across  Aus- 
tralia and  the  last  Polar  expedition. 
Franklin  and  his  comrades  died  one  by 
one,  all  but  in  sight  of  the  long-sought 
sea.  Burke  and  his  comrades  of  the 
Aostralian  exploration  sunk  one  by  one 
ander  hardships  and  privations,  succumb- 
ed after  their  great  object  was  attained. 
They  had  crossed  a  parched  and  stony 
desert  into  a  '^  well-grassed  and  well- wa- 
tered country"  beyond,  and  had  peoetrat- 
ed  from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  on  their  re 
torn  to  the  point  of  their  departure,  and 
when  almost  within  hail  of  the  settled 
districts,  that  they  succumbed ;  their  scan- 
ty supplies  exhausted,  their  camels  and 
horses  broken  down,  killed  and  eaten; 
themselves  reduced  to  skin  and  bone, 
mere  shadows  of  the  men  who  had  started 
foil  of  hope  and  courage.  First  one  sank 
and  died,  the  others  struggled  on,  but  too 
weak  to  trace  distinctly  their  returning 
track,  and  while  searching  parties  were 
making  ready  at  Melbourne,  the  leader 
of  the  explorers  and  another  of  his  com- 
rades were  slowly  dying.  Of  the  three  who 
parted  for  a  while  to  seek  for  provisions 
from  the  natives,  one  returned  companion- 
less,  and  was  finally  discovered  almost  at 
the  point  of  death  by  Mr.  Howitt. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  emo- 


!  tion  the  last  simple  records  of  these  en- 
j  during  men.  "  We  reached  the  shores 
!  of  Carpentaria,"  writes  Mr.  Burke,  "  on 
[February  eleventh,  1861.  Terribly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  the  party  here  gone." 
These  are  the  last  words  of  a  man  dying 
of  hunger.  "  The  party  here  gone"  were 
the  depot  party  whom  the  explorers  had 
expected  to  find  at  Cooper's  Creek,  on 
their  return.  "When  these  last  words 
were  written,  the  depot  party  were  within 
fourteen  miles,  having  only  left  the  station 
that  very  day!  The  one  survivor  was 
living  among  the  natives,  and  well  treated. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  deeply  tragic  but  inspiring 
story,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  "  demo- 
cracy" of  Victoria  that  they  received  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  these  explorers  with 
as  profound  a  sorrow  as  if  the  men  had 
fallen  amidst  heaps  of  slain  to  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trumpets.  In  the  Lc<nrisla- 
tive  Assembly  at  Melbourne,  the  Minis- 
tei*s  immediately  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  a  vote  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  their  memory.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  moved,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  seconded  the  motion 
that  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  should 
be  brought  to  the  capital  and  honored 
WMth  a  national  funeral.  We  hope  we 
shall  be  pardoned  by  our  classical  readers 
if  wo  augur  well  of  a  democracy  that 
can  pay  such  honors  to  such  heroes. — 
DaUy  Neics. 


-*'^*- 


POSSIBLE     FUTURE     OF     RUSSIA     AND     POLAND. 


Happy  will  it  be  for  Russia  if  she  is 
made  wise  by  others'  dangers.  She  has 
seen  within  the  last  few  years  the  storms 
of  a  new  French  Revolution  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  empire;  she 
has  seen  Austria  humbled  and  dismem- 
bered, and  the  American  Republic  a  prey 
to  civil  war.  She  has  seen  Turkey  helped 
in  vain  by  allies,  and  the  Spanish  Repub- 
lics of  the  New  World  sinking  into  de- 
crepitude in  their  earliest  youth.  A  large- 
minded  Russian  statesman  may  study  the 
&te  of  these  different  people,  and  com- 


pare it  with  the  history  of  countries  like 
En2;land  and  Italv,  where  there  has  been 
either  a  steady  improvement  or  a  won- 
derful revival ;  and  the  moral  which  he 
deduces  he  may  apply  to  his  own  im- 
mense empire.  He  will,  we  think,  recog- 
nize that  there  are  political  laws  which, 
if  examined  and  obeyed,  insure  national 
greatness  in  all  lands  and  under  every 
degree  of  civilization ;  that  the  Russian* 
empire  has  become  powerful  by  conform- 
ing to  them,  even  though  blindly  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  despotic  ruler;- 
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and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  state- 
ly fabric  to  sinlc  into  ruins  in  far  less  time 
than'  it  was  reared.  Youth,  energy,  a 
boundless  territory,  a  gifted  and  docile 
people,  and  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion for  making  or  averting  war,  are  no 
safeguards  against  decay  and  disruption, 
when  a  nation,  through  the  folly  of  its 
rulers  or  its  own  ambition,  neglects  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  its  ad- 
vancement. 

From  the  remarkable  letters  which  ap- 
pear in  our  columns  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  present  time  is  most  important  for 
Russia.  The  situation  of  the  empire  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  That  Eu- 
ropean influence  which  formerly  molded 
the  Court  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  has 
now  reached  a  great  stratum  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  may  be  called  the  liussian 
middle-class.  The  days  of  Catherine  ahd 
Alexander  I.  were  days  which  no  one 
ought  to  despise.  Although  all  the  real- 
ly educated  men  in  Russia  might  then 
have  stood  at  once  in  a  single  saloon  of 
the  palace,  yet  among  these  there  were 
ubtle  intellects,  active  and  philanthropic 
natures,  and  an  amount  of  political  skill 
which  was  a  match  for  any  country  in 
Europe.  The  work  of  these  men  is  the 
Russia  of  the  present  day.  They  copied 
every  thing  that  Europe  had  as  a  pattern ; 
they  rivaled  the  spirit  and  politeness  of 
French  society;  they  brought  in  Ger- 
mans in  multitudes  to  advance  learning 
and  science ;  they  built  ships  and  docks 
and  factories  almost  equaling  those  of 
England,  and,  with  the  Emperor  at  their 
head,  they  did  really  advance  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  At  the  deatli  of 
Alexander,  the  Russian  serf  was  being 
treated  very  differently  from  his  grand- 
father fifty  years  before.  But  still  the 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and  even  the 
desire  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  had 
not  arisen  in  Russia  at  that  time.  Then 
came  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  most 
able,  ambitious,  and  obstinate  prince  of 
his  age.  What  his  principles  were  we  all 
of  us  know  ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  estimate 
the  real  effect  of  his  actions.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  his  calculations  proved  false, 
and  that  Russia,  six  years  after  his  death, 
is  something  very  different  from  what  he 
expected  to  make  her  and  leave  her. 
Every  way  leads  to  Rome,  and  every 
kind  of  government  turns  to  the  advan- 
tage of  liberty  among  a  people  who  are 
acute,  receptive,  and  energetic. 


Nicliolas  fancied  that  education  and 
civilization  were  not  only  consistent  with 
military  rule,  but  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  elements  would  make  Russia 
irresistible.  He  was  a  kind  of  military 
Jesuit,  and,  while  encouraging  to  the  ut^ 
most  the  study  of  mathematics  or  geolo- 
gy, or  developing  the  student's  astonish- 
ing aptitude  for  learning  languages,  or 
while  even  permitting  them  to  tread  the 
more  dangerous  paths  of  history  and 
moral  science,  he  always  proposed  one 
thing,  and  one  only — to  advance  that  im- 
perial creed  which  is  founded  on  the  will 
of  Peter  the  Great.  But,  as  men  in  past 
times  took  the  Jesuit's  scholarship  and 
turned  it  against  the  Jesuit,  so  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  present  day  are  using  their 
acquirements  in  a  spirit  which  the  late 
Czar  would  have  thought  it  necessary  lo 
repress  with  firmness.  The  blow  which 
fell  upon  the  imperial  system  six  years 
since  has  shaken  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  though  there  is  re- 
spect lor  authority,  and  much  fear  of  it, 
the  blind  confidence  of  past  times  has 
vanished.  The  mvstical  vision  of  the  late 
reign — a  holy  Russia,  under  the  leader- 
shi])  of  a  Czar  terrible  to  his  foes,  going 
forth  to  conquer  the  world  in  the  name 
of  the  Orthodox  Church — ^has  given  way 
to  dissertations  on  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, on  the  true  ambition  of  nations, 
and  on  the  position  which  Russia  muse 
hold  in  the  face  of  Western  Europe, 
which  is  advancing  so  rapidly  in  prosperi- 
ty and  strength,  and  is  plainly  too  powei^ 
fill  for  Russia  to  venture  on  her  old  plana 
of  conquest. 

In  fact,  the  Russmns,  taught  by  a  stem 
lesson  the  strength  of  free  nations,  and 
shut  up  in  their  own  territory,  are  now 
inquiring  and  criticising  in  all  directions. 
All  the  problems  which  we  have  solved 
now  present  themselves  to  the  subtle 
mind  of  the  Muscovite,  who  enters  into 
them  with  the  freshness  of  a  debating  so- 
ciety. We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
philosophical  histories  and  political  writ- 
ing of  all  sorts  are  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  society  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seems 
that  our  own  country  has  the  honor  to 
contribute  most  to  the  reading  of  these 
enlightened  Russians,  and  the  late  Csar 
who  encouraged  the  study  of  our  lan- 
guage, with  the  idea  that  his  subjects 
would  never  seek  any  knowledge  from  us 
beyond  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  the  oon« 
struction  of  steam-engines,  would  be  her* 
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ror-strnck  to  find  that  St.  Petersburg  re- 
gularly takes  in  the  English  newspapers, 
and,  what  is  worse,  receive  them  unniu- 
tilated. 

One  result  of  tliis  new  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  the  changed  tone  in  M*hich  the  aftiiirs 
of  Poland  are  spoken  of.  This  country, 
or  rather  its  capital,  Warsaw,  has  been 
treated  cruelly  within  the  ])ast  year. 
Hot-tempered  governoi-s  and  brutal  colo- 
nels have  behaved  as  ill  as  any  of  the 
satellites  of  Constantino  tliirtv  years  aero. 
But,  in  spit^  of  the  dragooning  and  the 
imprisoning  which  have  been  going  on,  it 
18  plain  that  the  Poles  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  drive  them  to  extremi- 
ty. In  fact,  as  our  correspondent  inti- 
mates, the  Czar  is  rather  worried  than 
enraged,  and  desires  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Poles  would  be  quiet  and  leave 
him  to  attend  to  the  great  work  which 
he  has  undertaken  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  Poland  is  to  Russia  now  just 
what  Lombardy  was  to  Austria  during 
the  two  yeai-s  which  pi'cceded  1859.  The 
dominant  power  would  make  every  con- 
cession for  a  quiet  life.  As  Francis  Jo- 
seph sent  an  archduke  to  be  as  amiable  as 
possible,  so  the  Emperor  would  be  glad 
if  by  appointing  a  popular  viceroy  he 
could  keep  these  Polish  malcontents 
qaiet  for  at  least  a  few  months. 

But  now  a  fifth  viceroy  has  gone  to 
Warsaw,  and  the  Poles  are  no  more  like- 
ly to  be  quiet  than  they  were  before. 
Active  resistance,  if  possible  —  at  any 


I  rate  passive  resistance,  is  the  steady  pur- 
pose of  the  people  until  their  nationality 
has  been  recognized.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  the  history  is  that  the  Russian  is 
said  by  credible  witnesses  to  sympathize 
with  his  old  enemy.  He  is  no  longer  the 
ruffian  of  our  old  engravings,  brandishing 
a  knout  over  a  bare-backed  young  woman 
in  a  square  ca]) ;  he  is  a  liberal  and  philo- 
sophical politician,  discussing  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  hold  another  in  unwillitig 
subjection,  and  asking  himself  whether  a 
reconstituted  Poland,  wliich  should  at- 
tract to  itself  all  the  Catholic  Slaves  of 
Central  Europe,  and  perhaps  deal  the  last 
blow  to  Austria,  would  not  be  a  gain  and 
a  glory  to  Russia  rather  than  a  calamity. 
It  is  possible  that  these  descrif>tions  of 
liberal  Russian  feeling  may  be  true  only 
of  a  society  too  small  and  too  refined  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  empire,  but 
in  such  a  country  this  enlightened  class 
is  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministei*8,  and,  though 
there  may  be  no  chance  for  the  present 
that  Alexander  will  be  willini;  to  undo 
all  that  his  father  has  done,  yet  it  may  be 
that  some  convulsion  of  Europe  will,  be- 
fore long,  dispose  the  Czar  to  think  of  it 
seriously.  Then  the  seed  which  is  now 
sown  will  spring. up,  and  Russia,  pro- 
pared  by  reflection  and  discussion  ft)r  this 
great  act  of  justice,  will  yield  without 
spilling  the  blood  of  a  kindred  race. — 
Times^  Dec.  26(/i,  1861. 


KING     FREDERICK     WILLIAM     LOUIS. 


In  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  we 
present  to  our  readers  a  flnely-engraved 
portrait  of  this  personage,  who  was 
crowned  King  of  ]?russia  a  few  months 
since.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  will 
add  interest  to  the  portrait.  Frederick 
William  Louis  is  the  second  son  of  Fred- 
erick WillLim  III.  and  that  Queen  of 
Prussia  whose  name  the  harshness  of  Na- 
poleon has  caused  to  be  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  romance.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  Frederick  William  IV.,  in 


the  present  year,  after  having,  as  is  Avell 
known,   exercised   the   functions   of  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  Regent 
for  some  time  previously  —  that  is,  from 
October  9,  1858.     Having  been  born  on 
March  22,  1797,  he  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.     Before  he  was  called  on  to 
take  the  conduct   of  the  aflairs   of  his 
brother's  kingdom,  he  filled  the  posts  < 
Military   Governor  of  Rhenish  Prus; 
and  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Poi     rai 
Until  the  time  when  he  became  i 
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lie  observed  a  scrapulous  abstinence  from 
all  uninvited  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  general  government,  bat  manifest- 
ed very  decided  sentiments  whenever  his 
opinions  were  invited  by  the  King.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most  respects,  he  exhibit- 
ed tastes  and  tendencies  the  very  oppo- 
site of  those  for  which  the  late  King  was 
especially  noted.  Ho  displayed  no  ambi- 
tion to  be  esteemed  a  patron  of  learning, 
a  pietist,  or  a  philosopher ;  and  if  he  de- 
veloped any  thing,  it  was  an  inclination  to 
be  a  Prince  of  Prussia  of  the  school  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  placed 
nominally — though  whether  by  his  own 
consent  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear — at 
the  head  of  a  section  of  politicians  called 
the  "  Prince  of  Prussia's  party,"  which 
supported  the  Constitution  which  has 
be.ni  so  often  promised,  once  given  and 
withdrawn  ;  but  it  was  never  considered 
certain  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Alternately 
designated  an  extreme  Liberal  and  a 
stern  Absolutist,  he  has  shown  himself, 
since  he  has  come  forward  into  public 
life,  to  be  a  cautious  and  reserved  Prince, 
who  is  not  anxious  to  connect  himself 
with  any  particular  abstract  doctrines, 
but  who  has  within  him  many  of  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  sovereign  in  his 
position  to  maintain  a  strong  government, 
while  he  exhibits  a  due  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  country  in  her  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  recent  visit 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  it  is  said,  has  been  dictated 
by  a  policy  which  has  for  its  object  the 
placing  of  the  King  at  the  head  of  the 
German  Powers  ;  but,  if  the  reports 
which  are  prevalent  have  any  germ  of 
truth  in  them,  the  caution,  astuteness,  and 
politic  temperament  of  the  King  have  not 
forsaken  him  on  this  important  occasion. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Emperor  frankly 
admitted  that  the  cooperation  of  Pru9sia 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
question,  by  the  recognition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  would  be  of  great  value,  to 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  King  replied 
that,  until  Rome  and  Venice  were  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  would 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  existence,  and 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  state 
of  things  in  that  country  obliged  Prussia 
to  remain  a  passive  spectator  until  things 
are  more  decided.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as- 
serted that  a  special  envoy  from  Victor 
Emmanuel,  as  King  of  Italy,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  his  cor- 
onation. The  subjects  of  the  State  of 
Denmark  and  that  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  France  and  the  Zollverein 
are  assumed  or  believed  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  convereation  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  on  both  these  questions 
we  hear  that  the  King  returned  guarded 
and  evasive  answers.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  visit,  by  means  of  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  circumstance  of  his  solemn 
coronation,  the  King  of  Pmssis^  contrives 
to  have  the  eyes  of  Europe  fixed,  at  this 
moment,  more  decidedly  on  him  than  on 
any  other  potentate  in  Europe.  His 
Majesty  was  married  on  the  11th  of  Jane, 
1829,  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  An- 
guste  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Frederick,  late  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar  Eisenach,  and  sister  of  the  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke.  By  her,  who  was  bom 
the  SOth  of  September,  1811,  he  has  had 
issue  Prince  Frederick  William  Nicholas 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  married  in 
January,  1858,  to  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England ;  and  the  Princess  Louise  Marie 
Elizabeth,  married  to  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden. 


•»• 


A  Result  op  Practical  Joking. — A 
Charleroi  journal  relates  a  mortifying  in- 
cident which  occurred  to  some  sportsmen 
in  the  woods  of  Geddine,  near  that  town. 
A  large  party  of  gentlemen  went  out  to 
sport,  and  divided  themselves  into  two 
bands  After  a  while  one  of  the  gentle- 
men proposed  to  his  companions  to  fire 
off  their  guns  in  rapid  succession,  in  order 


to  make  the  others  believe  that  they  had 
fallen  in  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
game.  The  proposition  was  accepted; 
but  no  sooner  had  all  the  gnns  been 
fired  than  six  magnificent  wild  boars, 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  rushed  from  a 
thicket  and  passed  close  to  the  sports- 
men, not  one  of  whom  oonld  fire  a  shot. 
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FROM     1799     TO     1810. 


The  great  achievements  of  "Wellington 
in  the  Peninsula,  with  the  unparalleled 
termination  of  Waterloo,  stand  so  boldly 
forward  on  the  canvas  of  history,  that 
they  cast  unduly  into  the  background 
many  important  events  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  that  period.  Yet  a 
dear  understanding  of  these  is  necessary 
to  connect  the  chain  of  wliich  they  formed 
snbordinatc  links.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  several  pohits  is  supplied  in  a 
volume  recently  put  forth  by  Sir  Henry 
Bunbuiy,*  an  officer  of  high  i-ank  and 
considerable  experience,  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  branches  of  public 
service.  His  name  and  well-known  abili- 
ties are  a  sufficient  sfuarantee  for  the 
fioandness  of  his  opinions,  which  he  deli- 
vers fearlessly  both  as  regards  the  men 
and  the  measures  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  his  narrative.  A  perusal  of  these 
pages  will  again  force  upon  us  the  la- 
mentable conviction  that  tlie  mighty  ener- 
gies of  England  have  often  been  frittered 
away  by  the  folly  oi*  ministers  and  the 
incompetence  of  ill-selected  commanders. 
It  was  not  until  we  had  })aid  dearly  for 
experience  that  we  got  hito  the  right 
track,  and  discovered  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  smoothing  the  road.  The  author, 
in  a  preface,  expresses  his  regret  that 
truth  compels  him  to  subtract  something 
from  the  reputation  of  several  brave  but 
overrated  men ;  and  adds,  with  justice, 
that  he  could  not  show  the  real  causes  of 
iailurc  without  unvailing  the  weaknesses 
of  these  individuals.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  duties  of  the  historian  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  whv  ho  should  shrink 
from  It,  if  he  is  convinced  that  his  views 
are  correct,  and  he  can  show  sound  evi- 
dence in  their  support.  False  delicacy, 
undue  partiality,  or  one-sided  informa- 


•  NarrativM  of»ome  Passages  in  the  Great  Ww 
wUh  France^  from  1799  to  1810.  By  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Hehbt  BiniBUBT,  K.C.B.    London. 


tion,  has  so  biased  the  opinions  of  many 
early  biographers  and  chroniclers,  that 
half  the  business  of  a  modern  writer  con- 
sists in  correcting  their  misstatements, 
and  in  winnowing  out  grains  of  fact  from 
bushels  of  surrounding  exaggeration.  The 
stern  necessity  of  telling  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  a  leading 
reason  avowed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  not  writing  his  own  memoirs, 
lie  felt  disinclined  to  unsettle  opinions 
which  had  long  been  formed  resju'cting 
particular  events,  and  the  leading  actors 
in  them.  We  have  lately  had  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
1794-'95,  from  the  late  Sir  H.  Calvert. 
The  second  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  Holland  in  1799,  is  now  faithfully  re- 
corded by  Sir  II.  Bunbury.  It  was  even 
more  disastrous  than  tlie  first,  nnd  ended 
in  a  convention,  instead  of  a  long  circuit- 
ous march  to  the  coast,  which,  although 
harassing  and  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
was,  at  least,  not  inglorious.  In  the  last 
abortive  attempt,  the  means  provided 
were  fully  adequate  to  the  end.  Why, 
then,  did  the  enterprise  so  signally  fail  ? 
Simply,  because  we  were  ill-informed  as 
to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  our 
plans  were  badly  combined,  our  troops 
were  inexperienced,  and  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  enemy,  although  not  of 
fii*st-rate  pretension,  were  superior  to  ours. 
The  Russian  contingent,  too,  acted  as  a 
clog  rather  than  a  help,  and  distinguished 
itself  more  by  drunkenness  and  plundering 
than  by  hard  and  effective  fighting.  The 
En<»-lish  and  their  new  allies  fraternized 
unwillingly,  and  soon  conceived  a  mutual 
dislike  and  mistrust.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  merely  a  nominal  leader,  for  he  could 
undertake  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
a  council  of  war — an  ordination  of  Messrs. 
Pitt  and  Dundas,  which  showed  that  they 
placed  little  reliance  on  the  abilitit^s  of 
their  own  elected  commander,  and  were 
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determined  to  reduce  bim  to  a  cipher, 
while  they  nullified  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  among 
soldiers,  that  a  council  of  war  never  fights. 
Great  generals  in  difficulties  usually  ex- 
tricate themselves  by  their  own  sagacity 
or  hardihood,  and  seldom  seek  safety  in 
the  multitude  of  counselors.  When  Sir 
John  Moore,  at  Corunna,  without  his 
ships,  and  in  presence  of  a  superior  ene- 
my, determined  to  accept  battle,  he  called 
his  subordinate  generals  together,  not  to 
listen  to  their  opinions,  but  to  impart  his 
own  ;  and  when  some  ventured  to  propose 
negotiation,  he  rejected  the  alternative 
with  disdain.  The  Duke  of  York  proved 
himself  an  admirable  homo  commander- 
in-chief  He  brought  the  army  to  a  high 
state  of  efficicncv,  was  kind  and  amiable 
m  ten)per,  belovc(i  of  his  personal  friends, 
zealous  in  his  duties,  and  brave  to  excess ; 
but  candor  must  admit  that  he  lacked  the 
quick  executive  qualities  which  turn  the 
tide  of  battle,  the  varied  resources  and 
prompt  decision  which  influence  the  fate 
of  a  campaign.  Sir  H.  Bunbury  draws 
his  character,  and  those  of  his  associated 
council,  with  clearness  and  impartiality. 
II's  portrait  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
is  graphically  sketched,  and  presents  the 
good  and  gallant  veteran  to  the  life: 

"  The  general  was  a  little  too  old  for  hard 
service,  and  he  was  extremely  near-sighted. 
Allowing  for  these  defects  of  nature,  Abercrom- 
bie  was  a  noble  chieftain.  Mild  in  manner,  re- 
solute in  mind,  frank,  unassuming,  just,  inflex- 
ible in  what  he  deemed  to  be  right,  valiant  as 
the  Cid,  liberal  and  loyal  as  the  prowest  of 
Black  Edward' !?  knights.  An  honest,  fearless, 
straightforward  man ;  and  withal  sagacious  and 
well-skilled  in  his  business  as  a  soldier.  As  ho 
looked  out  from  under  his  thick,  shaggy  eye- 
brows, he  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  very  good- 
natured  lion  ;  and  he  was  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  served  under  his  command." 

With  equal  fidelity  he  gives  us  Sir  Da- 
vid Dnndas,  remembered  by  the  present 
generation  as  the  atithor  of  the  old  mili- 
tary text-book,  much  of  which  is  now  ex- 
ploded ;  a  manual  perpetually  quoted  and 
commented  on  at  mess-tables  during  the 
last  war,  not  often  applied  to  practice, 
and  very  sparingly  understood.  Each  of 
the  eighteen  maneuvers  was  a  ^x>/w  asi- 
norum^  which  painstaking  colonels  and 
majors  stumbled  at,  and  seldom  surmount- 
ed. Our  service  requires  something  more 
clear  and  concise,  instead  of  the  ponder- 
ous volume  still  in  use,  which  would  be 


well  exchanged  for  such  an  abridgment 
as  that  of  Prussia,  scarcely  equaling  the 
bulk  of  a  monthly  army  list.  Simplicity 
and  celerity  are  the  great  desidenita  of 
all  military  movements.  Dundas  was  a 
stiff,  ])edantic  soldier,  who  had  risen  from 
an  inferior  position.  During  the  tempo- 
rary retirement  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1809,  arising  from  the  inquiry  demanded 
by  Colonel  Wardle,  Dundas  filled  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief  as  a  sort  of 
locum  tenens,  and  gave  great  disgust  to 
the  junior  regimental  officers  of  the  army 
by  condemning  them  to  wear  fringe  epau- 
lettes, and  long  cloth  gaiters,  with  some 
hundred  and  twenty  buttons  to  each, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  un picturesque- 
looking  gentlemen  in  West's  ''Death  of 
General  Wolfe."  Had  he  reigned  long 
enough,  ho  would  inevitably  have  restor- 
ed the  powder  and  pigtails. 

The  military  character  of  England, 
which  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  by  the 
failure  of  our  continental  enterprises  in 
1794  and  1799,  rose  again  with  the  better 
planned  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  in  1801.  In  the 
short  space  of  two  years  a  rapid  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  its  capability  of  undertaking 
great  operations.  Our  soldiers  conquered 
tried  veterans  in  a  fair  field,  and  proved 
what  they  were  capable  of  doing  when 
well  commanded.  TJie  landing  at  Aboa- 
kir  on  the  eighth  of  ]VIai*ch,  and  the  gen- 
eral action  of  the  twenty-first,  were  evi- 
dences of  bravery  and  skill  combined, 
which  surprised  continental  Earope,  and 
inaugurated  with  a  good  omen  the  prospec- 
tive glories  of  the  next  twelve  years.  The 
Egyptian  campaign  was  entered  on  with 
smaller  means  than  the  service  required, 
and  on  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the 
French  forces,  but  the  result  realize<l  all 
expectations,  although  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief was  killed,  and  his  sno- 
cesser.  General  Hutchinson,  was  so  unpo- 
pular, that  many  of  the  officers  next  in 
rank  cabaled  against  him,  and  op}K>sed 
his  measures  almost  to  the  point  of  direct 
mutiny.  Sir  H.  Bunbury  was  not  engag- 
ed personally  in  this  service,  but  he  ba*« 
gathered  some  new  and  intercstiiu^  parti- 
culars, from  conversations  with  officers  of 
high  character  who  were  there,  and^which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  quaito  volumes 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Mnjor  Walsh. 
Unhappily,  the  glorious  memories  associ- 
ated with  Egypt  in  1801,  were  taruislied 
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bj  the  subsequent  disasters  of  1807. ' 
These  are  related  in  this  vohime  without 
prejudice  or  concealment,  and  the  blame 
w  laid  on  the  shoulders  justly  entitled  to 
bear  the  unenviable  load.  The  battle  of 
Maida,  fought  in  Lower  Calabria  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  1806,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  affairs  of  the  war,  and  although 
unimportant  in  political  results,  proved 
of  great  permanent  value  in  establishing 
the  character  of  the  British  troops.  Sir 
H.  Bunbury  shows  how  this  impromptu 
victory  might  have  been  turned  to  better 
account,  and  thinks  little  of  Sir  John 
Stuart's  generalship,  either  in  the  action 
itself  or  in  the  subsequent  operations. 
But  if  the  English  commander  was  not  ex- 
actly Hannibal  or  Wellington,  neither  was 
bis  opponent  Regnier,  Turenne  or  Na- 
poleon. With  a  superior  force,  ho  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  soundly  beaten  ;  and, 
as  if  by  a  retributive  fatality,  the  victors 
were  led  by  the  very  officer  whom,  in 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
Regnier  had  spoken  slightingly  of,  as  a 
very  common -place  individual,  without 
mark  or  ability.  Stuart  at  Alexandria 
commanded  the  Foreign  Brigade,  which 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  that  hard 
fight,  and  was  brought  into  action  with 
skill  and  valor,  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment. Stuart  contributed  much  to  the 
victory  of  the  English,  while  the  in- 
activity of  Regnier,  with  the  strongest 
division  of  the  enemy,  materially  cooper- 
ated in  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
We  never  could  make  out  why  Regnier 
was  so  long  accounted  a  man  of  talent, 
and  how  lie  obtained  so  many  opi)ortu- 
ties  of  proving  the  contrary.  At  Sabu- 
gal,  in  Portugal,  on  the  retreat  of  Mas- 
Bcnain  1811,  he  committed  greater  errors 
than  at  Maida,  and  handled  his  masses 
80  unskillfnlly  that  he  lost  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  in  an  action,  against  incalcu- 
lably inferior  numbers,  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington justly  designated  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  that  British  troops  liad 
ever  been  enofasjed  in.  But  Re^cnier 
was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  science,  and 
an  able  penman.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  being  once  in  conversation  with 
a  French  officer  on  the  events  here  al- 
luded to,  the  latter  remarked,  "  Ma  foi. 
Monsieur,  quant  au  General  Regnier,  c'est 
absolument  une  encyclo|)edi#mbulante !" 
which  proves  that  a  walking  polyglot  dic- 
tionary may  be  a  very  poor  executive 
general. 


From  1806  to  1810  Sir  IT.  Bunbury 
filled  the  important  post  of  Quarter- 
master-General in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  brought  him  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  leading  authorities,  and 
enabled  him  to  acquire  the  most  correct 
information  on  all  their  plans  and  pro- 
ceedings. This  portion  of  his  narrative 
is  thus  invested  with  double  interest,  and 
even  where  his  opinions  may  not  be  im- 
plicitly received  and  acknowledged,  the 
facts  to  which  they  allude  are  faithfully 
represented.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  bore  an 
important  part  in  some  of  these  trans- 
action. His  successful  defense  of  Acre, 
in  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
that  Napoleon  might  be  checked,  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  many  thought 
him  a  second  Nelson — an  opinion  in  which 
the  gallant  officer  himself  warmly  par- 
ticipated. But,  though  infinitely  intrepid 
and  fond  of  fighting,  either  by  land  or 
sea,  he  lacked  the  profound  sagacity  and 
comprehensive  genius  of  England's  great- 
est admiral  ;  he  could  carry  a  ship  any 
where,  and  bring  her  back  again,  but  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  intrust 
him  with  a  fleet.  lie  was  overloaded 
with  courage,  but  he  wanted  ballast. 
His  life  and  adventures  have  been  ex- 
panded into  volumes,  yet  the  pith  of 
his  character  is  well  condensed  by  Sif 
II.  Bunbury  in  a  few  vigorous  sentences  : 
"  Sir  Sidney,"  says  he,  "  was  au  enthusi- 
ast, always  panting  for  distinction  ;  rest- 
lessly active,  but  desultory  in  his  views  ; 
extravagantly  vain ;  daring,  quick-sight- 
ed, and  fertile  in  those  resources  which 
befit  a  partisan  leader  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed no  great  depth  of  judgment,  nor 
any  fixity  of  purpose,  save  that  of  per- 
suading mankind,  as  he  was  fully  pei- 
suaded  himself,  that  Sidney  Smith  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  chevaliers.  Let 
me  not,  in  exposing  this  brave  man's 
foibles,  omit  to  add  that  he  was  kind- 
tempered,  generous,  and  as  agreeable  as 
a  man  can  bo  supposed  to  be  who  is 
always  talking  of  himself."  Sir  John 
Moore  and  the  victor  of  Maida  are  c«i* 
trasted  as  follows.  Those  who  remem- 
ber and  were  pergonally  acquainted  with 
both,  will  recognize  the  peculiar  points 
of  distinction  between  two  leaders  who 
had  little  in  common:  "Every  quality 
in  Moore  was  real,  solid,  and  unhand- 
ing ;  in  Stuart  all  was  Aighty^^  super- 
ficial, though  there  was  a^pKrdeal  of 
origina^fflWffiW^^^*  ^^^  former  was  pen- 
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etraling,  reflecting,  and  though  his  man- 
ner was  singularly  agreeable  to  those 
whom  he  hketl,  to  those  whom  he  did  not 
hoKl  in  esteem  his  bearing  was  severe  : 
while  Stuart  was  vam,  frivolous,  and  sar- 
castic." 

Of  all  the  mistakes  per{)etrated  by  tlie 
British  cabinet,  in  their  ill-judged  liber- 
ality at  the  close  of  the  war,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  evacuation  of  Sicily,  and 
the  surrender  of  that  line  island  to  the  ef- 
fete monarchy  of  Naples.   A  country  which 
mioht  bv  this  time  have  been  one  of  Ens:- 
land's  noblest  outposts,  rich  and  hap[>y 
in  itself,  full  of  resources,  and   capable 
of  supporting  a  quadrupled   population, 
has   been   condemned   to   remain  an  en- 
slaved  appanage  of  the  most    ignorant 
and    bigoted    tyranny  in    Europe.    As- 
suredly we  have  no  cause  to  love  or  re- 
spect  the   Bourbons  of  Xaples.     Queen 
Caroline,  of  that  house,  hated  the  Eng- 
lish, and  planned  a  second  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers for   their   especial   benefit.     It  was 
no   fault   of   hers   that    the    benevolent 
plot    exploded   without   mischief.     That 
we  cared  little  for  their  pretensions  was 
evidenced   by   the   recognition   of  King 
Joachim  in   1814.     That  brilliant  soldier 
might  have   continued   to   reign    in  fair 
Parthenope,  but  for  his   own   madness, 
which   ended    in  the  fusilade   at   Pizzo. 
The  Sicilians  have  more  innate  courage 
than   the   Neapolitans,  and   M'ould   beat 
them   now   single-banded,   if  they    were 
disciplined   and   commanded  by  English 
officers.     Murat  commenced  his  reign  in 
Naples   well,   by   the   taking  of  Capri  ; 
a  dashing  exi)loit  which  reflected  small 
credit  on  the  naval  superiority  of  Eng- 
land.    Although    the    Maltese   regiment 
ran  away,  it  was  impossible  to  sui)pose 
that  none  of  our  cruising   men-of-war 
would  anive  in  time  to  cut  off  and  cap- 
ture  Lamarque  and  his  three  thousand 
brave  grenadiers.     The  place  was  of  tri- 
fling value  in  itself,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  losing  a  maritime  post  told  disadvan- 
tageously   for   England,   while   it   mate- 
ri:illy   enhanced    the   reputation    of   the 
new   monarch.     The  expedition   to   the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  1809,  which  produced 
no  efPect  beyond  the  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  Ischia   and   Procida,   ought  cer- 
tainly to   have  restored  Capri  to  us,  as 
a  permanent   trophy.      The  little  island 
was  an  M^yhicli   looked   directly   into 
Naples,  ancWiid  open  all  that^was  goin 
on  there,  while  it  perpctMlIf^Minind e 


the   Neapolitans    of   their    naral    impo- 
tence at  sea.     A  wing  of  a  British  regi- 
ment would  have  made  it  secure ;  seven 
hundred  Maltese  produced  its  loss.     Col- 
onel (afterward  Sir  Hudson)  Lowe  has 
been   unjustly  blamed  for  giving  np   a 
post,  which  he  defended  ably  under  the 
circumstances,  and  which  ought  to  have 
been  relieved.     But  he  has  no  right  to 
be   held   responsible   for  the    errors    of 
his  superiors.     As  if  in   retort  for  the 
demonstration   against    his   capital,   Mu- 
rat,  in    1810,   assembled    a    large  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  urged  by  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  Napoleon,  who 
said  to  his  brother-hi-law :  "1  send  you 
troops,  go  and  drive  out  the  English,  and 
win  the  other  half  of  your  kingdom  for 
yourself."      The    preparations   on    both 
sides  made  the  sinnmer  a  very  lively  one 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina.    Daily  combat8 
between  the  gun-boats  became  as  common 
as  ordinary  field-days,  and  the  opposite 
batteries  exchanged  long  shots,  by  which 
some  brave  men  were  killed.    The  Eng- 
lish bivouacked  on  the  sand  every  nigHt 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  marched 
back    to   their  cantonments  soon   after 
sunrise.     At  length,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  an  abortive  attempt  was 
made,  to  the  southward  of  Messina,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  a  Corsican  batta- 
lion, and  so  evaporated  King  Joachim's 
dream  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily.     Hud  he 
landed  his  whole  force,  instead  of  a  weak 
detachment,  he  and  they  would  inevitably 
have  been  captured  ;  for  we  had  .nt  least 
fifteen   thousand  good  Bntish  troops  to 
confront  him,  well  posted,  full  of  courage 
and   confidence,  and   the   people  of  the 
country  declared   enthusiastically  in  our 
favor.    The  ships  of  war  would  have  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  by  refraining  from  the 
hazard,  he  spared  the  arms  ot  France  a 
disaster  which  would   have  equaled  the 
capitulation   of  Bay  leu.     Such   was  the 
poor  conclusion   of  much   boasting  and 
preparation,  and   thenceforward   Murat, 
until  summoned  to  join  the  grand  im]>e- 
rial  army,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  suppression  of  the 
brigands  and  swarming  insurgents  in  the 
two  Calabrias.    Throughout  this  domestic 
war  of  extermination,  superintended  by 
Gen.Manhe^  man  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
acts  of  barbarity  were  committed  on  all 
sides,  to  which  tlie  history  of  the  civilized 
world  affords  no   parallel,  except  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spanish  invaders  dar- 
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ing  their  subjugation  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  evidence  rests  ou  the  very  unexcep- 
tionable authority  of  CoIIetta,  in  his 
blended  character  of  historian  and  minis- 
ter of  war.  The  name  and  popularity  of 
Murat  were  thus  indelibly  injured  in  the 
opinion  and  regard  of  his  new  subjects ; 
for  though  by  nature  he  was  ])ersonally 
averse  to  cruelty,  he  suffered  this  course 
to  be  pursued  under  his  authority,  while 
the  atrocious  particular  were  in  all  pro- 
bability concealed  from  his  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  Calabrian  banditti  escaped 
into  Sicily,  and  enlisted  in  the  '*Free 
Corps,"  under  British  pay  and  uniform. 
They  became  tolerably  good  soldiers  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  gifts,  and  acquired 
something  like  discipline ;  but  they  were 
ever  prone  to  handle  the  stiletto  on  slight 


provocation,  and  gave  incessant  employ- 
ment to  the  provost-martial  and  judge- 
advocate  general.  As  skirmishers  they 
were  useful,  but  in  line  they  counted  for 
nothing.  When  Murat  abandoned  all 
idea  of  an  attack  on  Sicily,  and  drew  off 
his  armament,  a  large  ])()rtion  of  tlie 
Englisli  garrison  of  the  island  became 
available  for  action  in  Catalonia4  and  on 
the  south  coast  of  Spain,  where  they  did 
something  as  a  diversion,  and  would  have 
done  much  more,  had  they  not  been  clog- 
ged by  inefficient  commanders.  In  stu- 
dying the  past  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  ever  desirable  to  remember 
that  more  profit  may  be  extracted  from 
failure  than  success,  if  we  look  below 
the  surface  and  search  deeply  for  true 
causes. 


THE   ABBOT    FEMALE   COLLEGIATE   INSTITUTE. 


We  switch  off  a  little  from  our  usual  ' 
foreign  literary  railway  track  to  make 
brief  record  of  a  subject  of  great  practi- 
cal importance.  Some  little  time  since,  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  female  culture 
was  invited  under  the  kind  auspices  of 
Mr.  Abbot,  by  a  goodly  number  of  lady 
mothers  in  New- York,  of  great  personal, 
moral,  and  intellectual  worth,  whose 
daughters  are  in  educational  training  for 
the  sublime  and  solemn  duties  of  proba- 
tionary life.  The  language  of  this  lady- 
invitation,  concerning  the  educational 
culture  of  their  daughters,  was  expressed 
as  "  comprising  whatever  relates  to  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being, 
health,  avocations,  and  social  amuse- 
ments." 

The  meeting  convened  at  the  hour  ap- 

{ pointed  in  the  beautiful  art-gallery  of  the 
nstitute  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Murray 
Hill.  "William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  was  in- 
vited to  preside,  and  the  discussion  was 
prefaced  by  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Squire.  Mr.  Dodge  presented  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting  in  a  few  pertinent  re- 
marks of  great  force  and  practical  value. 
He  adduced  the  example  of  an  energetic 


mother  now  living,  who  for  the  purpose 
intended,  first  fitted  herself  for  the  duty 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  science,  and  then  educated 
her  own  sons,  some  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, who  now  occupy  high  positions  in 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Peaslee  was  invited  to  express  his 
views,  matured  by  long  observation,  on 
the  physical  aspects  of  female  education, 
which  he  did  to  a  considerable  extent, 
illustrating  by  his  statements,  the  indis- 
pensable importance  of  physical  health,  in 
order  to  a  full  intellectual  development. 
Without  such  corresponding  physical 
training  and  health,  mental  culture  of  a 
high  order  must  prove  a  failure.  The 
health  of  the  body  would  break  down 
under  the  strong  action  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Mr.  Abbot,  the  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tute, was  requested  to  present  his  views* 
He  had  spent  a  large  poilion  of  his  life  in 
promoting  the  mterests  of  female  educa- 
tion. He  had  visited  different  counti'ies 
in  Europe,  in  vain,  to  discover  some 
model  institution  where  the  facilities  for 
female  education  were  at  all  adequate  to 
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the  high  standard  of  attainnieot  afforded 
to  yonng  men  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Xo  such  fitting  institution  had  been  es- 
tablished or  endowed  wiih  ample  means, 
provided  with  instructors,  with  scientific 
apparatus,  lectures,  and  libraries,  such  as 
are  found  in  colleges  for  young  men. 

The  same  was  true  in  this  country.  He 
was  desirous  that  collegiate  female  insti- 
tutions should  be  established  in  this  coun- 
try, modeled  in  the  most  approved  form, 
with  ample  means  and  facilities  for  the 
full  development  of  the  female  intellect, 
such  as  are  provided  and  enjoyed  by  the 
young  men  of  our  own  country  in  its 
most  tavored  colleges. 

Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  also  in- 
vited to  express  his  views  of  female  men- 
ial culture,  which  he  did  with  great  beau- 
ty and  force  of  language  and  statement. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  a  care- 
ful and  earnest  culture  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  giving  them  all  a  well-balanced  de- 
velopment ;  particularly  the  imagination 
should  be  trained,  cultivated,  controlled, 
and  subjected  to  a  careful  and  wise  disci- 
pline of  all  its  powers.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  educational  duties  of  the  present 
generation,  and  claimed  that  it  was 
bound,  rightfully,  truly,  and  fliithfully, 
to  educate  the  comint]^  generation  now 
rising,  to  appear  on  the  great  stage  of 
human  activities,  to  guide  this  world's 
great  affairs  in  its  onward  progress  to- 
ward the  coming  ages. 

Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  also 
of  the  Union  Seminary,  gave  expression 
to  his  views  of  female  culture  in  strong 
and  graceful  language  and  sentiment. 
He  struck  with  a  master-hand,  the  educa- 
tional chorda  of  patriotism,  love  of  coun- 
try, of  liberty,  an  open  Bible  and  free 
institutions,  civil  and  religious,  which 
had  been  planted  and  defended  by  our 

fiilgrim  fathers  of  the  revolution.  His  al- 
usions  to  the  present  mighty  struggle 
now  beinc:  wa<jed  under  Providence  bv  a 
Stern  and  imperative  necessity  m  defense 
and  support  of  this  best  of  all  human 
governments,  was  received  with  warm  ap- 
j)lause.  The  rising  generation  should  be 
educated  in  these  great  and  vital  princi- 
ples, and  their  minds  and  hearts  be  im- 
bued with  high  and  noble  sentiments  on 
this  subject. 

Other  gentlemen  briefly  expressed 
their  views.  One  gentleman,  long  con- 
nected with  State  educational  affiiirs,  in- 


quired, why  it  was  that  so  few,  if  any 
young  ladies,  continued  to  pursue  their 
education  in  the  languages  and  sciences 
as  resident  graduates  in  our  best  semina- 
lies,  as  young  men  often  do  ?  The  an* 
swer  which  the  gentleman  gave  to  his 
own  question  was,  that  the  physical 
health  of  most  young  ladies,  impaired  by 
their  previous  studies,  would  not  admit  of 
it.  Il  was  viewed  as  desirable,  if  health 
would  allow  of  the  mental  labor. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  sketch,  thas 
far  and  more,  is  alike  due  to  the  occasion, 
to  the  lady  personages  at  whose  invita- 
tion the  meeting  was  held,  to  the  gentle- 
men Avho  expressed  their  views,  to  the 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  ini* 
portaut  cause  of  female  culture,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual 

The  provisions  and  facilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  female  mind  have  been 
vastly  multiplied  within  the  last  ha^f-cen- 
tury,  and  even  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  But  there  are  none  too  many, 
none  of  too  high  an  order,  and  none  be- 
yond the  wants,  the  capacities,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  female  mind.  The 
world  is  on  the  move,  and  the  human  in- 
tellect is  on  the  march ;  but  it  is  no  long- 
er "  the  march  of  mind,"  but  the  rush  of 
mind,  and  on  the  great  race  course  of  hu- 
man progress  in  knowledge  and  expans- 
ive learning,  the  female  intellect  has  a 
just  claim  to  a  fail*  field  and  no  hindrance 
on  the  part  of  their  countrymen.  Bnt 
mental  culture  is  far  in  advance  of  nhysi- 
cal  education.  The  body  is  the  workshop 
of  the  mind,  and  needs  to  be  a  strong 
and  well-built  edifice  to  endure  the  activi- 
ties of  its  laborious  inhabitant.  The  hn- 
man  "harp  of  a  thousand  strings"  will 
get  out  of  tune  unless  well  cared  for. 
Many  such,  once  exquisitely  tuned,  for 
want  of  care,  now  lie  all  unstrung  and  in 
shattered  ruins. 

The  observant  eye  may  often  see  many 
human  forms,  beautiful  in  strnotnre,  in 
aspect,  and  grace  of  movement,  and  much 
admired,  but  quite  too  fragile  to  bear 
up  under  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  in- 
cident to  human  life.  There  is  poetry 
and  romance,  and  bright  skies  and  sonny 
days,  but  there  is  also  prose  and  blank 
verse,  and  cloudy  skies  and  sformy  days, 
and  dark  passages  in  lifers  jouraey,  and  it 
is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  ready  for 
life*s  allotments  whether  prosperous  or 
adverse.  A  fragile  form,  a  dehoate  phjr* 
sical  frame,  and  poor  health,  are  qidte 
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inadequate  to  the  grave,  practical  duties  2.  The  present  faculty  of  instniction  and 

of  human  life.     This  is  often  sadly  true  government  embnices  twenty-two.     Occasional 

in  the  female  world.     Xot  a  few  in  that  lecturers  and  instructors  increase  the  number 

Class  of   humanity    although  .fitted  by  ^ 3^*  KiJ:;^^^^^^^^ 

birth,  education,  high   culture  i"  all  tlic  ^j  )  xhe  elementary  branches. 

graces  and  accomplishments  which  adorn  (2.;  Mathematical  courses:  algebra,  geome- 

life,   and   attract    admiration,   yet   often  tr}%  trigonometry. 

droop,  and  wither,  and  perish,  like    the  <S.)  Language :  English,  French,  Latin,  Ger- 

morning  rose  plucked  from  its  stem,  and  man*  Italian,  Spanish,  and  there  have  been  pu- 

all  for  want  of  a  careful  physical  training.  P>^«  \n  "^^''^T  *^"!^  ^''^^^-  ,  ^. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Providence,  but  tlTe  ,   (-^O  -^ural  science,  mcludmg  natural  his- 

,     ,,           ^     s.    1*           *             i-.i  toT>   natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geoloey, 

culpable  neg  ect  ot  parents,  or  ot  the  per-  y^^^^^,^  ^^^  astronomy,  with  some  instructioil 

sons  themselves.     It  is  a  want  ot   exer-  in  mineralogy  and  conchology. 

cise,  and  enough  of  it  in  the  open  air,  a  (5.)  Mental  science.    A  thorough  course  of 

full  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  an  active  training  in  a    knowledge  of   mental    powers 

moYCment  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  exercises,  and  a  systematic  training  and 

to  impart  health,  and  strength,  and  vigor  discipline  of  the  leading  powers, 

of  body,  and  a  full  flow  of  life^s  vitalities.  .    0;0  Mora,  science:  the  evidences  of  Christ- 

AJj   Jil    *i  •     *i          •         1            1    1        11  lanitv,  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  history,  hterature, 

Added  to  this,  there  is  only  needed  well-  aesthetics,  and  domestic  economics. 

endowed  collegiate  institutes  with  all  the  4.  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  have  the  entire 

requisite    facilities   for    inental    develop-  property  and  interest  of  the  institution  vested 

meiit,    so   that    our   fair    countrywomen  in  a  board  of  trustees  under  an  act  of  incorpo- 

might  climb  the   steeps  of  learimig  and  ration.     So  that  future  donations  to  its  trea^iry, 

science  to  any  hii^lit  their  ambition  iiiidit  l»hrary,  cabinets,  or  gallery  of  art,  from  fathers 

aspire.     We  might  then  ere  Ion<r,  be  able  ^^  "J^^^^If'  5^,,^"^  «^."''^?'  '"^^  l""^  *^?J^'^3^  t^ 

^J^^^ 4.        ^       .1,            ^      X.       -XT  the  benefit  of  the  institution  and  Its  pupils,  and 

to  count  lip  among  them   not  a  te^w  Mrs.  not  to  an  individual.                          *    ^    ' 

Sigourneys,  Klizabetli  bairett  brown-  5.  xhe  course  of  education  in  the  Colle-iate 
mgs,  Felicia  Ilemans,  and  others,  whose  Department  contemplates  a  four  years'  course, 
talents  and  writings  adorn  our  cumnion  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  schedule  ; 
nature  and  bless  tlie  world.  with,  however,  such  modifications  as  the  ad- 
Such  an  institute,  witli  such  facilities  vancinj:  interest  in  education,  and  a  longer 
and 


rear 
stone 


edifice  erected,  and  where  the  process  of  l  tV},  botany,  geology,  and  astronomy, 
educational  development  has  been  in  s^uc- ,    Y  The  phiiosophicid  apparatus  should  Imj  as 
oessful  progress  for  a  number    of  years    extensive  and  valuable  as  that  in  any  college  or 
under  the  wise  auspices  and  direction  ofj  university  in  our  land. 
Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot.       As  very  sug-        At  present,  in  the  departments  of  pnenmatirs. 


gestive  allusions  were  made  at  the  meet- 
ing to  a  somewhat  matured  ]>lan  of  this 
character,  we  present  a  biief  outline 
sketch  of  its  general  [)ortraiture  from 
memoranda  wdiich  we  obtained. 


electricity,  and  microscopy,  it  is  believtd  there 
is  no  institution  on  either  side  of  the  Atluntic 
better  supplied.  The  chemical  laboratory  is 
very  respectable  in  its  appointment^;.  But  the 
means  of  illustration  in  various  branches  of 
science,  and  the  aid  of  cabinets,  should  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

1.  "  The  Abbot  Collegiate  Institute  for  1  xhe  ladies  of  New- York,  and  all  the  educa- 
Young  Ladies"  was  commenced  in  this  city  in  !  tional  institutions  for  daughters,  should  have 
the  fall  of  1843,  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  |  access  to  as  good  a  telescope  as  there  is  in  the 
continued  by  successive  removals,  until  the  edi-  I  ^orld. 

flee  known  as  the  "Spingler  Institute,"  on  j  8.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  some- 
Union  Square,  was  erected  for  it  in  18-48.  |  what  different  from  that  in  any  of  our  colleges 
Since  its  removal  to  Fifth  Avenue,  it  has  re-  |  for  young  men..  Tlic  development  «nd  disci- 
sumed  its  original  name,  until,  as  has  long  been  -  piine  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  mind  in  both 
the  hope  and  design,  such  interest  may  be  I  cases  are  the  same.  Mathematical  discipline  is 
awakened  in  the  education  of  daujrhters,  that    as  important  for  the  mind  of  woman  as  for  that 


an  organization  worthy  of  the  object  should 
take  the  great  subject  in  charge,  and  place  it, 
or  something  better,  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the 
of 
"  ThI   UNIVERSnY   FOR   YouKo   Ladibs, 

In  the  City  of  New-York." 


of  man.  A  knowledge  of  language  requires  the 
same  training  and  discipline.  Instruciion  in 
the  great  facts,  phenomena,  and  laws  of  nature 
id  the  same. 

But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  instruction  and 
discipline  which  is  a  specialty  for  woman,  and 
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she  deserves,  and  her  mission  in  life  demands, 
privileges  not  a  whit  inferior,  in  costliness  and 
extent,  to  those  which  man  enjoys. 

9.  It  is  helieved  that  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  son  in  any  of  our  highest  colleges, 
is  greater  than  that  for  a  daughter  in  our  best 
institutions.  A  comparative  statement  of  the 
expense  bestowed  upon  the  young  gentlemen 
in  the  Free  Academy  of  our  city,  and  that  for 
the  education  of  their  sisters,  will  forcibly  ex- 
hibit this. 

10.  Mr.  Abbot,  the  principal,  has  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  in  our  city.  About 
twenty  3'ears  of  his  life  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  education  of  daughters. 

11.  In  this  city  there  have  been,  it  is  believ- 
ed, more  than  two  thousand  young  ladies  under 
Mr.  Abbotts  instruction.  During  his  educa- 
tional life,  he  has  had,  perhaps,  double  that 
number  under  his  care. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years,  there  have 
been  connected  with  this  institution  more  than 
two  thousand  pupils.     There  have  graduated, 


after  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  this 
institution,  with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency 
such  as  exists  in  all  colleges,  more  than  two 
hundred.  These  young  ladies  have  come  from 
almost  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union« 

There  have  been  trained  as  teachers,  who  are 
now  filling  responsible  and  important  stations 
in  private  tuition,  or  in  the  higher  seminaries  of 
our  land,  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  South  and 
West,  has  had  delegations  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  introduce  elMwhere  some 
of  its  principles  and  modes  of  education. 

This  brief  sketch  and  programme  of  a 
female  collegiate  institute  is  placed  on 
our  pages  as  suggestive  of  combined  in- 
terest and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  female  culture,  not  merely  in  New- 
York,  the  great  commercial  cit^  of  this 
western  world,  but  in  other  cities  over 
this  continent  in  years  to  come,  as  an 
honored  example  to  other  countries. 


From    Chambers's    Journal. 


THE       LAST      OF      THE      CONDES. 


Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bourbox, 
Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Prince  de  Conde, 
was  born  April  13th,  1766,  only  son  of 
Louis  Joseph,  Prince  de  Condo,  and  de- 
scendant, in  the  direct  line,  of  the  illus- 
trious Conde,  the  greatest  military  genius 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  army;  but  not  relishing 
the  restricted  life  of  an  academy,  he  ran 
away  from  his  teachers,  and  for  some 
time  played  the  knight-truant.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  Pnncess  Louise  of  Orleans,  whose 
hand,  however,  was  refused  to  him  by 
her  father.  Tiie  Princess  was  sent,  for 
greater  security,  to  a  monastery ;  but 
her  young  lover,  nothing  daunted,  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  retreat,  and  lead- 
ing away  his  bride,  married  her  secretly. 
The  union  was  not  happy.  The  Princess, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  entered  into 
various  intrigues,  one  of  which  led  the 
young  husband  into  a  duel  with  the 
Count  d'Artoia,  afterward  King  Charles 


X.  The  provocation  occurred  at  a  bal 
7?ia^que  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilerie& 
The  Count,  having  a  lady  on  his  arm, 
was  followed  by  the  Princess,  who,  from 
motives  of  jealousy,  seized  his  hand,  at- 
tempting to  speak  to  him.  Not  know- 
ing his  interlocutor,  the  Count  in  his 
turn  grasped  the  mask  of  his  fair  follow- 
er, who,  suddenly  turning  round,  broke 
the  strings,  and  thus  was  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  whole  assembly.  A  chidlenge 
from  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  the  Count 
d^Artois  was  the  immediate  result.  The 
duel  took  place  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
and  both  pailies  having  been  slightly 
wounded,  it  had  no  further  conseouences 
but  a  separation  of  the  Ftinoe  ana  Prin- 
cess. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  civil 
disturbances  in  Paiis,  the  PHnce  quitted 
France,  in  July,  1780,  and  retired  to 
Brussels.  Declaring  it  his  firm  opinion 
that  the  revolutionary  fever  oonm  be 
easily  cured  by  a  few  "  whifi  of  grape- 
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ahoV'  ^^  forthwith  set  to  organize  a 
Bmall  army  of  emigrants,  the  command 
of  which  was  taken  bj  his  father.  He 
himself  prepared  to  lead  the  cavalry ; 
while  his  son,  the  Duke  d^Enghien,  only 
ofl&pring  of  the  ill-fated  union  with  Louise 
of  Orleans,  took  a  subordinate  command. 
Beaten  in  all  directions,  father,  son,  and 

Eandfiither  had  to  leave  the  field  of 
ttle,  and  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
Pk'iDce  de  Condo  went  to  England,  his 
father  to  Russia,  and  the  young  Duke 
d'Enghien  to  Ettenheim,  in  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  to  make  love  to  the  fair  Princess 
of  Rohan-Rochefort,  and  to  meet  a  miser- 
able end  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of 
Yinccnnes. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  his 
only  son  Avas  a  fearful  stroke  to  tlie 
Prince  de  Cond^,  who  had  only  just  be- 
gun to  find  calm  in  the  quiet  rural  re- 
treat of  Wanstead,  Egsex.  With  that 
impetuosity  for  which  his  race  was  dis- 
tinguished, he  now  again  rushed  into  ex- 
citement, seeking  solace  for  his  troubles 
in  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  town. 
At  the  greenroom  of  Covent  Garden  he 
met  Sophia  Dawes,  the  daughter  of  a 
fisherman  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  woman 
of  great  natural  tact  and  of  masculine 
strength  of  mind,  who  to  the  charms  of 
beauty  united  those  of  sino^ular  conver- 
sational powers.  A  wealthy  foreigner, 
who  had  for  a  time  contemplated  making 
her  his  wife,  had  placed  her  for  several 
years  at  one  of  the  first  academies  of 
the  metropolis,  where  she  succeeded  in 
mastering  many  accomplishments.  These 
advantages,  assisted  by  an  exquisite  na- 
tural gi*ace,  soon  made  her  the  center 
of  a  host  of  admirers.  She  lived  in 
sumptuous  style  at  Turnham  Green,  fol- 
lowing  the  profession  of  the  stage  more 
for  her  own  amusement  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  salary.  The  Prince  de  Conde 
had  no  sooner  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sophia  Dawes  than  he  became  vio- 
lently enamoured  of  her.  Laying  his 
whole  wealth  at  her  feet,  he  entreated 
her  to  put  herself  under  his  protection. 
She  consented,  but  under  the  condition, 
that  Ifer  position  should  not  be  made 
public. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Pnnce  de  Conde  I 
was  a  brave  young  soldier,  the  Baron 
de  Feucheres,   of   good  family,   but  in 
greatly  reduced  circumstances,  who  had  | 
to  thank  the  Prince  from   being  saved 
from  misery  and  almost    starvation    in 


'  a  foreign  country.  On  this  young  no- 
bleman Sophia  Dawes  set  her  eyes,  and 
having  made  his  acquaintance,  told  him 
a  roihantic  tale,  to  the  effect  that  she 
wias  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Prince  by  an  English  lady,  and  that  her 
father  having  lately  acknowledged  her, 
intended  to  take  her  back  to  France, 
should  circumstances  permit  it.  The  ro- 
mance had  ils  effect  on  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  impressive  Frenchman ;  he 
ofiered  his  hand  to  the  fair  lady,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  Sophia  Dawes 
became  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres.  Im- 
mediately after  occurred  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  followed  by  the  reinstallment 
of  the  Condes  into  all  their  former  pos- 
sessions and  dignities,  with  many  addi- 
tional honors  and  pensions.  The  Ba- 
roness de  Feucheres,  not  chosing  to  con- 
tinue the  comedy  any  longer,  now  threw 
off  the  mask  toward  her  busband,  in- 
forming him  frankly  that  she  was  the 
"  friend"  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  He 
left  her  in  disgust ;  but  was  too  much 
attached  to  his  old  benefactor  to  take 
any  steps  for  separation  or  public  ex- 
posure. The  Prince,  after  his  return  to 
France,  led  a  sort  of  roving  life,  but  at 
his  father's  death,  in  1818,  settled  down 
on  his  magnificent  domain  of  Chantilly, 
where  the  Baroness  also  soon  installed 
herself. 

The  noble  mansions  and  grounds  of 
Chantilly,  once  the  residence  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Montmorency,  were  given  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Great  Conde ;  the  illustrious 
General  here  spent  his  latter  years,  in 
the  society  of  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet, 
and  other  literary  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  also  honored  by  frequent  visits  from 
the  King  himself,  one  of  which  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  suicide  of  Vatel, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  cooks,  who  ran 
himself  through  with  a  sword,  because 
his  master's  dinner  was  left  imperfect 
by  the  non- arrival  of  a  basket  of  fish. 
Conde's  descendants  continued  here  till 
the  revolution  of  1789,  when  the  sans- 
culottes got  possession,  and  the  domain 
was  sold  as  public  property.  The  Res- 
toration brought  it  again  to  the  family, 
the  head  of  which  improved  and  em- 
bellished the  mansion  to  a  high  degree. 
When  it  came  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Prince  and  Madame  de  Feucheres, 
it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  France.    The  chl^tean,  stand- 
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ing  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
was  surrounded  by  vast  grounds,  laid 
out  in  gardens,  lawns,  parterres,  isjands, 
grottos,  and  picturesque  walks  ;  and  be- 
yond extended  the  old  forest  of  Chan- 
tilly,  with  its  noble  oaks,  rivers,  canals, 
and  hunting-fields,  covering  nearly  eight 
thousand  acres  of  ground. 

The  Prince  having  had  no  other  child- 
ren bv  his  divorced  wife  than  the  un- 
fortunate  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  owning 
no  nearer  blood-relations  than  some  cou- 
sins of  the  House  of  Rohnn-Rochefort, 
the  Baroness,  after  a  while,  ])ersuaded 
him  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor,  leav- 
ing her  the  whole  of  liis  landed  and  per- 
sonal property.  The  infatuated  old  man 
consented  to  all  that  was  asked  of  him  ; 
but  the  news  of  the  affiiir  coming  to 
the  ears  of  one  of  the  Rohans,  the  Ba- 
roness had  a  broad  hint  conveyed  to  her 
that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  quiet  possession  of  the  immense  heri- 
tage. The  threat  was  imprudent  on  the 
part  of  the  eager  heir  of  the  Prince,  for 
the  Baroness  had  no  sooner  received  the 
message  th.in  she  thought  of  means  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  her  enemies,  and 
soon  hit  upon  an  extraordinary  expedient 
to  gain  her  desired  end.  By  counseling 
the  Prince  to  bequeath  a  share  of  the 
property  to  a  powerful  relative  of  his 
own,  she  secured  an  influence  of  a  most 
important  character  for  the  eventual  safe- 
ty of  the  share  appropriated  to  herself. 
The  scheme  succeeded  to  her  wish.  A  will 
was  made  out,  by  which  the  domain  of 
Chantilly  and  other  estates  were  destin- 
ed to  a  younger  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, might  well  have  looked  for 
some  share  of  the  Prince's  fortune,  but 
whose  acquisition  of  it  in  this  particular 
Avay  is  to  be  regretted.  During  these 
proceedings,  the  Prince  do  Condc  be- 
came restless.  Ho  stated  publicly  that 
he  had  known  no  pe.ace  of  mind  since 
this  fatal  demand  to  make  his  will  had 
been  pressed  upon  him.  Repassed  whole 
nights  without  sleep;  and  the  quiet  re- 
treat of  Chantilly  was  often  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  angry  words  between 
him  and  Madame  de  Feucheres.  Incau- 
tious expressions  oflen  escaped  him  in 
presence  of  the  servants,  who  once  heard 
him  exclaim  :  "  My  death  is  the  only 
thing  they  look  for."  Another  day  he 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to  M. 
de    Surval,   hip  steward  :    "  Once    they 


shall  have  obtained  from  me  what  they 
desire,  my  life  may  be  in  jeopardy."  On 
the  29th  of  August,  1829,  M.  de  Snrval 
was  witness  to  a  terrible  scene  between 
the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Baroness 
de  Feucheres.  "Madame,"  cried  the  old 
man,  "  it  is  horrible,  atrocious,  thus  to 
put  a  knife  to  my  throat  to  make  me 
do  a  thing  you  know  I  abhor  ;"  and, 
seizing  her  hand,  he  added,  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  :  "  Well,  then,  plunge 
the  knife  in  at  once — plunge  it !"  The 
passion  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  too 
extreme  to  be  of  long  duration.  After 
he  had  signed  the  will,  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  stupor,  from  wliich  he  Avas  scarce- 
ly aroused  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
of  July,  1830,  which  drove  his  friend  and 
relative,  Charles  X.,  from  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  revolution  had  been  but  just  com- 
pleted, when  dark  rumors  began  t5  cir- 
culate about  the  chateau  of  St.  Leu,  near 
Chantillv,  where  the  Prince  de  Conde 
had  taken  up  his  residence.  It  was  re- 
ported that,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  August,  his  Highness  had  been  fomd 
bleeding  over  the  eye,  and  had  ordered 
his  valet  to  sleep,  for  the  future,  at  the 
door  of  his  bedroom.  Some  days  after, 
the  Prince  was  visited  by  the  new  Queen, 
who  brought  him  the  star  of  the  legion  of 
honor;  but  he  was  silent  and  embarrassed. 
On  the  evV'ning  of  the  same  day,  a  horse- 
man was  si?en  riding  toward  the  ch&lean, 
and  at  night  was  secretly  introduced  into 
the  Prince's  bedchamber.  The  rider  was 
M.  de  Choulot,  a  secret  agent  of  his 
Highness ;  and,  from  some  words  he 
dropped,  it  was  surmised  that  the  Prince 
intended  escaping  from  France,  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  Madame  do  Feucheres. 
The  next  morning,  the  26th  of  Aagust, 
a  violent  scene  took  place  between  the 
Prince  and  JVIadame,  which  was,  however, 
hushed  up,  to  some  extent,  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  extraordinary  transpired  daring 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  dinner  was  ap- 
parently cheerful,  and  was  followed,  as 
usual,  by  a  game  of  cards ;  the  Prince 
played  whist  with  the  Baroness  and  two 
visitors,  criticised  some  movements,  lost 
money,  and  did  not  jiay,  saying :  "  To- 
morrow." The  morroAV  was  never  to 
come ! 

His  Highness  was  attended  to  his  bed- 
room by  Lecomte,  his  valet ;  and  the  lat- 
ter inquiring,  ^^At  what  hour  does  mon- 
seigneur  wish  that  I  should  enter  the 
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room  to-morrow  ?"  replied,  "  At  eiglu  \ 
o'clock,"  with  his  usual  t  ran  quill  ity.  So 
the  valet  went  away,  locking  the  door  of 
the  outer  dressing-room,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom. The  Prince  de  Condo's  bed-chamber 
had  two  doors — the  one  opening  upon 
this  dressing-room,  which  led  to  the  great 
corridor  of  the  chateau,  and  the  other 
passing  on  to  a  private  staircase,  leading 
to  a  lobby  where  the  apartments  of  Ma- 
dame de  Feucheres  were  situated.  The 
former  door  was  locked  by  the  valet  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  August,  but  the 
latter  remained  unfastened.  Tlie  watch- 
men and  game-keepers,  during  the  night, 
made  their  usual  rounds  in  the  park,  and 
through  the  chateau,  but  nothing  unusual 
happened.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
the  yalet  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  at 
eight  o'clock,  according  to  orders.  lie 
found  the  lock  iastened  inside,  and  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  the  Prince.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  Leconite  went 
away  to  call  M.  Bonnie,  his  Iligbness's 
physician.  The  two  knocked  again,  as 
lond  as  possible,  but  still  no  answer.  Sur- 
prised and  very  uneasy,  they  both  went 
down  to  Madame  de  Feucheres.  "  I  will 
run  up  directly,"  she  said ;  "  when  he 
hears  my  voice,  he  will  reply ;"  and  she 
ran  out  from  her  room  ha  If- undressed. 
On  coming  to  the  Prince's  door,  with 
M.  Bonnie  and  Lecomte,  ^^  Open  the 
door,  monseigneur,"  she  cried ;  "  open 
the  door;  c'^est  7/ioi/"  She  repeated  the 
smnmons,  but  all  remained  silent  within. 
The  alarm  now  began  to  spread  through 
the  chateau.  Many  servants  came  run- 
ning up ;  an  iron  bar  was  brought,  and 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  was  broken 
open.    Then  an  extraordinary  spectacle 

E resented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ystanders. 

The  room  was  dark,  the  window-shut- 
ters being  completely  closed,  and  only  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  was  proceeding 
from  a  small  candle  in  the  fireplace,  hid- 
den by  a  metal  screen.  When  the  eyes 
had  been  accustomed  to  this  dim  light,  it 
was  seen  that  the  Prince  was  standing 
against  the  window,  as  if  listening  intent- 
ly to  something  outside.  But  still  he 
spoke  not.  Then  the  valet  opened  one 
of  the  shutters,  and  a  frightful  sight  burst 
upon  all.  The  Prince  de  Condo  was 
hanging  from  the  window-clasp,  his  feet 

i'ust    above    the  ground.      Madame   de 
Teucheres  sank  groaning  into  an  arm-chair. 
*^  Monseignear  is  dead,"  cried  the  bewil- 


dered domestics ;  and  all  the  denizens  of 
the  chateau  stood  wailing  in  sight  of  the 
corpse  of  the  last  of  the  Condes. 

The  body  of  the  Prince  was  fastened  to 
the  clasp  of  the  northern  window  with 
two  handkerchiefs,  passed  one  within  the 
other.  One  of  these  hung  loosely  over 
the  w^indow-clasp  ;  the  other  surrounded 
the  head,  supporting  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw.  There  was  no  runnhig-knot 
on  the  handkerchief  around  the  head  ;  it 
did  not  press  on  the  windpipe,  and  left 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  completely 
uncovered.  It  was  also  so  loose  that, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
body  down,  the  valet  put  his  lingiTS  be- 
tween. All  this  was  very  extraordinary, 
and  greatly  surprised  the  bystanders.  So, 
also,  did  the  whole  aspect  of  the  l^ince ; 
his  face  was  deadly  pale;  the  tongue  did 
not  protrude  from  the  mouth,  but  only 
pressed  against  the  lips ;  the  hands  were 
firmly  closed,  the  knees  bent,  and,  what 
was  most  surprising  of  all,  the  points  of 
the  toes  touched  the  carpet.  Great  was 
the  marvel  among  the  domestics;  but, 
though  many  a  whisper  was  heard,  no- 
body dared  to  speak  his  suspicions.  The 
magistrates  and  police  arrived  soon,  and 
copious  reports  were  drawn  up  regarding 
the  state  in  which  the  body  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde  had  been  found,  the  evidence 
of  the  servants,  and  the  situation  of  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  deceased. 

No  sooner  had  the  cold  body  of  the 
Prince  been  taken  down  from  the  win- 
dow-clasp, than  the  household  of  St.  Leu 
began  to  feel  the  hand  of  a  new  master. 
"Everything  here  belongs  to  Madame 
de  Feucheres,"  was  the  order  given  in 
all  directions;  and  each  servant  in  the 
place  received  careful  instructions  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  Baroness.  The 
docile  household,  long  under  the  partial 
sway  of  the  Baroness,  forthwith  began  to 
comprehend  the  new  duties;  and  the  ma- 
gisterial inquiries  concerning  the  Prince's 
death  were  almost  unanimously  replied  to 
in  the  sense  that  he  must  have  died  by 
his  own  hand.  The  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary purport  was  nevertheless  strong.. 
Romanzo,  the  prince's  footman,  who  had 
taken  down  the  corpse,  deposed  that  he 
had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  untying 
the  knot  from  the  window-clasp,  so  skill- 
fully had  it  been  fastened,  and  so  strong- 
ly drawn  through  the  bolt.  Now,  it  was 
notorious  to  every  one  of  the  Prince's 
servants,  that  his  highnesses  awkwardness 
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in  tying  strings  was  so  great  that  he  w.as 
unable  even  to  fasten  his  own  shoe-laces, 
and  tJjat  the  bow  of  his  cravat  had  to  be 
brought  round  to  him  at  the  two  ends  by 
his  valet  lo  adjust  it  in  front.  This  was 
owing  to  a  physical  defect  impossible  to 
be  overcome,  the  Prince  having  received 
in  one  of  his  campaigns  a  sword-cut  over 
the  right  hand,  besides  having  his  left 
collar-bone  broken.  The  body  had  been 
found  in  a  state  of  very  incomplete  sus- 
pension, and  it  seemed  all  but  impossible 
that  an  old  man,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  should  have  had  the  courage  and 
energy  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  to 
effect  his  death.  His  bed,  too,  was  found 
moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  alcove 
where  it  always  stood ;  and  his  slippers 
were  carried  to  a  part  of  the  room  where 
they  had  never  been.  Two  candles  were 
found  extinguished,  but  not  burned  out, 
on  tlie  chimney-piece.  Was  it  the  Prince 
who  extinguished  them,  before  commenc- 
ing his  complicated  and  difficult  prepara- 
tions for  self-destruction  ? 

Public  opinion  would  soon  have  left  oiF 
occupying  itself  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde's  death,  had  not  its  memory  been 
revived  before  the  courts  of  justice  by  M. 
Louis  de  Rohan,  the  Prince's  next  of  kin. 
This  nobleman  went  so  far  as  to  .accuse 
Madame  de  Foucheres  of  fraud,  and 
boldly  demanded  the  nullity  of  the  testa- 
ment, lie  caused  a  preluninary  investi- 
gation to  be  made  before  the  court  of 
Pontoise,  and  tlien  removed  the  case  to 
the  superior  court  at  Paris,  where,  after 
endless  delays  and  postponements,  it  came 
on  finally  in  the  spring  of  1832,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months.  In  spite  of  the 
long  time  which  liad  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Prince,  the  trial  created  the 
most  intense  interest.  The  advocate  of  the 
Rohan  family,  M.  Ilennequin,  in  a  brilliant 
speech,  unfolded  the  last  years  of  the  life  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  from  a  contrast 
between  the  well-known  legitimate  senti- 
ments of  the  deceased,  and  the  tenor  of 
the  will,  he  deduced  the  proof  of  the  dis 
position  of  the  property  having  been  ob- 
tained by  fraudulent  means;  in  the  im- 
possibility of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of 
assassination.  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  more 
than  alluded  to  in  the  speech ;  and  the 
words  murder  and  conspiracy  were  all  but 
openly  pronounced.  However,  M.  Ilen- 
nequin's  eloquent  oration  was  replied  to 
by  a  still  more  forcible  speaker,  M.  Du- 
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pin.  He  represented  the  suit  of  the 
Hohans  as  a  mere  jilot  got  up  by  the  re- 
actionary legitimist  party  against  the  lib- 
eral Orleans  family  and  their  friends ;  as 
an  eftbrt  of  vengeance  which  all  the  par- 
tisans of  the  revolution  ought  to  view 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  The  de- 
cision of  the  judges  was  finally  against 
the  plaintiff. 

This  trial  cora|)leted  the  triumph  of 
Madame  de  Feu  chores.  Petted  by  the 
court,  the  possessor  of  numerous  chateaux 
and  splendid  domains,  the  bestower  of 
patronage,  the  successful  speculator  at  the 
Exchange,  she  soon  became  the  idol  of  a 
society  that  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  the  grave  accusations  heapeil 
upon  her  a  short  time  previous.  Never- 
theless, the  Baroness  did  not  seem  at 
ease,  and  gradually  retired  from  the  bril- 
liant throng  around  her  into  the  company 
of  grave-looking  priests.  Then  the  news 
came  that  she  haa  become  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  had  been  baptized  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  and  had  received,  after  full 
confession,  forgiveness  of  her  sins  from 
the  reverend  P^re  Briant.  The  next 
which  was  heard  of  her  was,  that  she  was 
gradually  selling  all  her  splendid  do- 
mains. The  Palace  Bourbon  was  bought 
by  the  government,  to  be  used  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  House  of  Deputies; 
St.  Leu  was  purchased  by  a  minister  of 
the  crown ;  the  chateau  and  park  of 
Morfontaine  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
stockbroker,  and  Montmorency  became 
the  property  of  a  Hebrew  poet.  Numer- 
ous chapels  and  convents,  all  more  or  less 
richly  endowed  by  the  pious  Baroness, 
sprang  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris; 
and  the  belief  gained  ground  that  she  in« 
tended  giving  the  whole  of  her  immense 
fortune  to  the  holy  Church  of  Rome. 
The  priests  in  her  immediate  neighbor- 
hood shared  this  belief,  and  her  confessor 
especially  was  earnestly  and  daily  ex- 
horting her  to  make  a  will  to  this  effect ; 
this,  however,  she  seemed  un willing:  to 
do ;  and  being  more  and  more  pressed  on 
the  subject,  she  suddenly,  in  the  snmmer 
of  1840,  took  her  secret  departure  from 
Paris.  Having  traveled  through  part  of 
England,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  jieBcefuI 
home  of  her  youth,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Baroness  at  last  settled  down  in  Lon- 
don. Here  she  Avas  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  lingering  only  a  few  days,  died  to- 
Avard  the  end  of  January,  184L  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  without  pomp  in  the 
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cemetery  on  the  Harrow  Road,  where 
the  curious  visitor  may  yet  inspect  the 
grave.  By  a  last  will  and  testament, 
made  previous  to  her  departure  from 
France,  the  Baroness  left  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  remaining  property,  not 
given  to  the  Church,  and  which  amount- 
ed still  to  above  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  her  sister:^,  who 
had  married  a  French  gentleman.  Though 
she  died  a  fervent  Catholic,  she  left  some 
landed  property,  which  she  had  purchased 
in  England,  to  a  Protestant  clergyman 
whom  she  had  known  in  early  life.  To 
her  husband,  the  Baron  de  Foucheres, 
who  had  not  held  any  communication 
with  her  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  she  bequeath rd  a  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  he,  however,  de- 
clined to  accept.  The  same  refusal  took 
place  on  the  part  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
the  eminent  orator  and  politician,  whom 
the  baroness  made  one  of  the  executors 
of  her  will,  with  a  gift  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  He  accepted  the  duty,  but  de- 
clined the  legacy,  making  it  over  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  orphans  at 
Paris.  After  an  interval  of  more  than 
ten  years.  Frenchmen  felt  still  haunted 


by  the  shade  of  the  last  of  the  Condes. 
Of  all  the  immense  property  left  by  the 
testament  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres  and  the  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  not  a  fragment  belongs  at 
the  present  time  to  them  or  their  heirs. 
The  Baroness  sold  every  part  of  her  share 
before  she  quitted  France ;  and  the  Prince 
was  compelled  to  sell  his  portion  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  present  imperial  government, 
ordering  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property  in  France.  Being  put  up  to 
public  auction,  the  estate  of  Chantilly 
was  bought  by  two  English  gentlemen, 
partners  in  the  banking  concern  of  Coutts 
&  Co.  The  heart  of  the  last  of  the 
Condes  lies  still  enshrined  in  its  silver 
urn  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  ;  but  the 
church  itself  knows  no  more  the  sound 
of  vespers  and  mass.  The  memory  of 
the  Great  Conde,  and  the  greater  Louis- 
Quatorze,  and  the  greatest  Vatel,  is  al- 
ready forgotten  in  the  busy  whirl  of  Stock 
Exchange  news,  which  has  little  sympa- 
thy with  famous  generals,  or  with  tyrant 
kings,  or  with  cooks  who  kill  themselves 
for  glory.  It  is  typical  of  modem  history 
that  the  family  of  Cond6  should  have 
given  way  to  the  family  of  Coutts. 
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Haoenbach's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  this 
learned  and  valuable  work,  the  two  volumes  which 
embrace  it.  \Vc  pive  the  title :  A  Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Doctrine*.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
The  Edinburgh  Translation  of  C.  W.  Birch.  Revis- 
ed, with  large  additions,  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,  and  other  sources,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
City  of  New-York.  Pages  478.  Vol.  I.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  115  Nassau  street.  Boston: 
Gould  k  Lincoln. 

Volume  II.  of  the  same  work  is  ready  to  issue 
from  the  press  of  the  same  publishers,  pages  558 ; 
with  a  copious  Index  of  great  value  to  the  student 
and  scholar,  of  36  pages. 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  Prof.  Smith,  and 
his  varied  erudition  in  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
which  he  is  surpassed  by  few  if  any  in  tins  country 
or  elsewhere,  amply  fit  him  for  the  work  which  he 


has  so  well  performed,  in  the  careful  revision  of  this 
history  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Besides  the  revision  of  the  Edinburgh  translation, 
with  large  additions  from  the  fourth  German  edition, 
this  volume  also  contains  new  matter  from  Neander, 
Baur,  Gicscler,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of 
doctrines ;  full  supplements  to  the  Bibliography  of 
Hagenbach,  including  the  English  and  American 
literature;  and  also  new  sections  by  the  American 
editor,  amounting  to  more  than  sixty  pages,  on  por- 
tions of  the  history,  not  fully  treated,  or  wholly  neg- 
lected in  the  original,  namely,  on  the  German  Re- 
formed Theology,  the  French  School  of  Saumur, 
English  Deism,  the  history  of  Theology  and  Philoso- 
phy in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  literature  of  English  and  American 
theology,  including  all  the  denominations,  is  very 
fully  given,  supplying  a  long-felt  desideratum  of 
ministers  and  students.  The  work,  in  this  form,  is 
more  complete  than  any  other  History  of  Doctrines. 
Wliile  evangelical  in  its  general  tone,  it  is  likewise 
candid  and  impartial    Professor  Schaff,  of  Mercers- 
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said  of  the  first  volame,  to  which  the  additions 
much  less  full :  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
evised  translation  the  preference  over  even  the 
<ial." 

•Itolurs  and  students  will  welcome  this  rich  ad- 

>n  to  the  stores  of  ecclesiastical  and  liiblical 

ning.     The  Index,  filling  thirty-six  pages,  is  of 

3  value  for  its  abundant  references  to  sources  of 

>wledge,    and   rendering   them   acceptable  and 

>atly  useful.     The  price  is  $'2  per  volume. 

RMORiAL  Volume  of  the  First  Fiftt  Years  of 
THE  American'  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
PuREKSN  Mis-siONS.  "Large  designs,  systematic 
and  vigorous  exertions,  humble  dependence  on 
(iod,  and  entire  consecration  to  the  work,  should 
characterize  all  our  enterprises  for  the  salvation 
of  this  revolted  world." — Renolve  of  the  Boards 
18:{5.  Fourth  Edition.  Boston:  rublished  by 
tlie  Board.  Missionary  House,  33  Pemberton 
Stiuare.     1861. 

This  Memorial  Volume  is  one  of  rare  value  and  in- 
terest to  all  the  friends  of  Missions.  It  grasps  a  half 
a  century  of  yeara.  Tlie  missionary  history  and  tlie 
events  which  it  records  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  The  Board  was  organized 
in  our  native  town,  and  in  the  parlor  of  our  vener- 
ated pastor  in  our  l)oyhood.  It  seems  but  a  while 
aso;  but  avast  railway  train  of  events  have  nislied 
into  human  history  since.  But  the  American  Itoard 
has  come  up  from  its  organization  and  grown  to  a 
coloswd  tree,  whose  roots  penetrate  the  moral  soil  in 
everv  land,  and  whose  branches  wave  over  man  v  coun- 
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tries  redolent  of  celestial  fruit,  which  are  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations.  The  Memorial  has  been  adminibly 
prepared  by  the  pen  of  the  veteran  and  venerable 
senior  Secretarj-  of  the  Board,  Kev.  Kufus  Anderson, 
D.D.,  who  has  stood  at  his  post  of  duty  for  thirty- 
eight  years  with  untiring  energy  and  incessant  lalM)r, 
which  no  human  pen  will  ever  record.  A  copy  of 
thi.-*  Memorial  should  be  in  every  pastor's  library, 
and  in  the  hands  of  everv  Christian  fainilv,  to  tell  to 
the  present  and  rising  generations  what  wonders 
God  hath  wrought  by  the  sacred  instrumentality  of 
this  Board  of  Missions. 

May's  CoxgiiTL'TiONAL  History  of  England,  since 
the  Accession  of  George  IIL  17(><)-1SOO.  By 
Thomas  Erskink  May,  C.B.  Pages  484.  In  two 
Vols.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols,  117  Washing- 
ton street.     18C2. 

The  interesting  jHiriod  which  is  comprised  within 
the  grasp  of  this  History  of  England,  will  give  the 
work  an  additional  value  to  the  general  reader.  All 
that  concerns  the  history  of  our  fatherland,  the  homo 
of  our  ancestors,  the  laws  hv  which  thev  were  gov- 
omed,  and  the  monarch  who  presi<led  over  Eng 
land  in  the  olden  time,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
the  descendants  of  those  who  lived  during  those 
eventful  vears. 

John  Brent.  By  Theodore  Winthrop,  Author  of 
"CVcil  Dreeme!"  Pages  359.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Fields.     1862. 

This  neat  and  attractive  volume  is  among  the 
popular  issues  of  this  enterprising  house.  The  good 
taste  and  judgment  which  seem  to  preside  over 
the  published  works  issued  by  tliem,  arc  almost 
prima  facie  evidence  to  the  reading  public  of  their 
literary  worth.  Mr.  Winthrop's  works  are  favorites 
with  the  reading  public,  as  the  demand  for  them 


would  seem  to  indicate.  The  style  is  lucid,  graphi 
easy,  graceful,  with  few  redundant  wordd,  and  tfai 
story  well  told. 


Prof.  Agassi  z^b  Lecti*rf.s. — ^This  gentleman,  wfai 
is  doubtless  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  age,  1 
been  invited  by  the  Athenroum  Association  and  a 
number  of  our  distinguished  citizens  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  this  city.  We  have  often  listened 
with  delight  to  his  wonderful  delineations  of  the  an- 
imal world,  denizens  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  with  as 
much  familiarity  of  acquaintance  with  their  lives  and 
habits  as  if  he  had  l)een  brought  up  among  them. 
He  has  accepted  the  call,  and  has  chosen  for  his  sub- 
ject ^' Evidences  of  Divine  Thought  in  Nature,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  order  of  successions  of  animal  life  in 
past  geological  periods."  To  those  who  have  listen- 
ed to  the  learned  professor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  these  dist-'ourses  are  of  the  simplest  character. 
While  they  are  instructive  to  the  student,  they  are 
made  clear  to  the  understanding  of  all  classes.  Tick- 
ets to  the  discourse  of  six  lectures  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  bookstores.  The  first  lecture  will 
be  given  at  Irving  Hall  Monday  evening,  Feb.  Ifth. 

Gottschalr's  Concerts. — Mr.  Gottschalk  has 
opened  a  series  of  brilliant  concerts  at  Niblo^s  Sa- 
loon.  He  is  winning  golden  opinions  from  a  numer- 
ous auditory,  who  can  not  fail  to  admire  his  rising 
genius,  promising  a  long  career  of  8Ui*ccas  in  the 
musical  world.  He  has  ffW  or  no  e(puils,  it  is  said,  as 
musical  artist.  In  his  youth  it  is  said  he  rivaled  Liszt 
in  the  rapidity  and  finish  of  his  execution  and  the 
wonderful  purity  and  originality  of  his  trills.  These 
traits  mark  the  man  a  genius,  and  years  will  only  de- 
velop in  him  new  and  suprising  features.  In  two 
points  at  least  he  is  superior  to  Thai  berg,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  soon  distance  him  in  many 
others. 

A  Great  Meteor  in  Europe. — A  magnifloent  me- 
teor was  seen  in  the  heavens  above  a  great  extent  of 
Northern  Germany,  in  the  evening  of  Jan.  Sd.  It 
has  iKJcn  described  by  Prof.  Heis,  in  his  **  Weekly 
Papers  on  Astronomy.''  It  was  simultaneously  Tiri- 
ble  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munstcr,  Dessau  and  other 
widely  distant  places.  At  Dessau,  its  appearance 
was  preceded  by  a  sound  resembling  thunder.  It 
was  of  a  fiery  retl  color,  and  C4|ual  to  Uic  full  moon 
in  apparent  size,  with  a  radiance  so  extreme  as  to 
resemble  the  dawn  of  day.  Its  computed  higlit 
from  the  eaith's  surface  during  its  protracted  flight, 
WHS  29  miles.  It  mu.st  have  been  witnessed  by  mil- 
lions in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  every  where  awak- 
ened feeling  of  wonder  and  awe. 

Your  Children. — Crates,  the  philosopher,  used  to 
stand  in  the  highest  places  of  the  city,  and  cry  out 
to  the  inhabitants :  *^  Why  do  you  toil  to  get  estates 
for  your  children,  when  you  take  no  care  of  their  ed- 
ucation ?*'  This  is,  as  Diogenes  said,  to  take  care  of 
the  slioe,  but  none  of  the  foot  that  is  to  wear  it — to 
take  great  |>ains  for  an  estate  for  your  children,  but 
none  at  all  to  teach  them  how  to  use  it;  that  it,  to 
take  great  care  to  undo  them;  but  none  to  make 
them  happy.  The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue 
must  be  instilled  and  dropped  into  them  by  such  de- 
grees, and  in  such  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  them ;  for  children  are  narrow-mouthed 
vessels,  and  a  great  deal  can  not  be  poured  into  ihea 
at  once. 
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Tbb  HrxGRT  Mask. — The  late  Empress  of  Rus- 
^  it  is  well  known,  was  so  passionately  fond  of  danc- 
that  the  excessive  indulgence  in  that  pastime 
>ugbt  seriously  on  her  constitution,  and  afflicted 
ir  "with  a  pulmonary  complaint  from  which  she 
lerer  recoTercd.  During  the  winter  season,  balls, 
Lta,  and  bain  nuuques  followed  each  other  in  such 
kpid  BUccesMon  that  the  vicinity  of  the  Zimnoy 
(Winter  Palace)  looked  as  gay  and  lively 
maM  do  the  public  places  during  the  Carnival  time  in 
Xtaly.  Frequently  the  number  of  guests  invited, 
^Mpecially  at  tlie  hah  masquta,  exceeded  a  couple  of 
ftXiousand,  and  on  such  occasions  dancing  usually 
nnmenced  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  almost 
rithout  interruption  to  a  late  hour  (four  o'clock)  in 
morning.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  nearly 
m^H  the  carriages  of  the  guests  used  to  remain  sta- 
tioned before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  waiting  the 
»nvenient  departure  of  the  respective  owners  or 
Libes. 

On  one  occasion  the  cold  was  so  intense  as  nearly 
freeze  to  death  the  poor  grooms  and  coachmen 
«i.ttending  on  the  vehicles  outside  the  palace-gate. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  one  of  the 
fraternity  at  last  hit  upon  a  trick  to  relieve  their  com- 
znon  calamity.     He  repaired  to  a  neighboring  sltop 
"vrhere  all  the  paraphernalia  of  masquerade  were  to 
be  had,  and  borrowing  a  mask,  domino,  etc.,  with 
"^irhich  he  decked  himself,  he  walked  boldly  up  the 
stairs,  (the  sentinel  naturally  taking  him  as  one  of 
the  imperial  guests ;)  he  entered  the  large  illumin- 
ated hall,  where  from  the  rooms  to  the  right,  gay 
music  and  dancing  greeted  his  car,  while  from  those 
on  the  left,  the  delicious  odor  of  savory  viands  and 
l>eTcragc9  charmed  his  olfactory  organ.     As  may  be 
easily  imaginefl,  he  followed  his  nost — as  the  say- 
ing 13 — and  entering  the  refreshment-rooms,  he  made 
a  dash  at  the  solid  dishes  spread  out  upon  the  buffet 
before  him,  washing  them  down  with  tumblers  of 
wine  and  spirits  of  the  choicest  quality,  not  neglect- 
ing the  boiling  coffee  and  chocolate  that  were  hissing 
a  welcome  to  him.     Having  thus  satisfied  and  warm 
ed  his  inner  man,  he  rushed  out  to  his  stand,  and 
handed  the  same  talisman  to  a  brother  coachman, 
who  took  a  similar  view  of  the  entertainments,  and 
having  done  ample  justice  to  the  culinary  liberality 
of  the  palace,  revealed  the  secret  to  the  whole  fra- 
ternity, who  one  by  one  availed  themselves  of  the 
contrivance  for  the  epicurean  festivity. 

The  Crown  Prince  (present  Emperor)  hjippening 
to  step  into  the  refreshment-rooms,  asked  the  stew- 
ard how  the  company  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
his  department.  "Not  very  particular,  your  high- 
ness,'* wjis  the  reply,  "  with  the  exception  of  one 
mask,  who  having  emptied  dozens  of  wine  and 
qiirits,  and  devoured  upward  of  thirty  turkeys  and 
other  fowl,  had  washed  them  down  in  conclusion 
with  hundreds  of  cups  of  coffee  and  chocolate — and, 
by  Jove,  here  he  is  again,  your  highness !"  The 
Prince  stepped  aside,  and  allowed  the  new-comer  to 
approach  the  sideboard,  at  whicli  he  did  not  fail  to 
partake  plentifully.  Astonished  at  the  all  devour- 
ing apparition  before  him,  the  Prince  followed  him 
oot  of  the  room,  and  his  suspicions  being  strength- 
ened by  seeing  the  glutton  about  descending  the 
door-ateps  instead  of  wending  his  way  to  the  ball- 
room, he  stopped  him,  saying  :  "  Friend,  who  are 
you  f  *  The  j)oor  fellow,  thus  taken  in  corpus  delicti, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  confessed  his  own  sins  and  those 
of  his  fraternity,  and  begged  for  ])ardon,  alleging  in 
extenuation  the  strong  temptation  they  were  under 
in  the  severe  frost.    The  Prince  laughed  outright  at 


the  capital  joke,  which  formed  an  excellent  topic  for 
conversation  in  the  imperial  circle,  but  ended  in  an 
imperial  ukase — "  To  hand  food  and  drink  on  all 
such  occasions  to  the  coachmen  outside.*' 

The  Railways  of  the  World. — A  laborious  and 
interesting  statistical  article  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Enrfineev  of  the  Ud  ult.,  from  which  we  select 
a  few  results.  The  actual  extent  of  railway  now 
opon  throughout  the  whole  world  is  probably  about 
70,000  miles;  and  the  capital  expenditure  nearly 
one  billion  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  ster- 
ling. This  vast  sum  has  almost  wholly  been  raised 
and  expended  within  twenty-five  years.  The  share  of 
this  immense  capital  which  this  country  and  its  colo- 
nies have  expended,  appears  to  bo  upward  of  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
miles  of  open  railway  on  which  it  has  been  expend- 
ed amount  to  14,277.  On  the  continental  railways, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  have  been  expended  on  22,092  miles  of  open 
railway.  On  the  North  and  South- American  conti- 
nents, exclusive  of  British  possessions,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  and  a  quarter  ster- 
ling have  been  laid  out  on  32,102  rtiiles  of  open 
railway.  India  is  included,  of  course,  with  the  Brit- 
ish possessions.  Thirty-four  millions  and  nearly  a 
half  sterling  have  been  expended  in  India  on  1408 
miles  of  open  railway ;  and  upward  of  twenty  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  Canada,  on  182G  miles  of  oi)en 
railway.  Nearly  ten  millions  have  been  already  ex- 
pended in  Victoria,  on  183  miles  of  open  railway; 
but  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Victoria  and  India, 
works  in  progress  arc  included  in  the  expenditure 
named. 

France  has  expended  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  millions  and  a  half  on  6147  miles  of  open 
railway  ;  Prussia,  forty-four  millions  and  upward  on 
3162  miles  of  open  railway;  Austria,  forty-five  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  on  3 1 65  miles ;  Spain,  twenty- 
six  millions  on  1450  miles;  Italy,  twenty- five  mil- 
lions on  1350  miles;  Ru.ssia,  forty-three  millions  and 
upward  on  1280  miles ;  Belgium,  eighteen  millions 
on  055  miles ;  Switzerland  ten  millions  on  GOo  miles ; 
Egypt,  four  millions  on  204  miles;  the  United 
States,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  and  a 
half  on  22,384  miles ;  the  Confederate  States,  nearly 
forty-nine  millions  on  8784  miles ;  Brazil,  five  mil- 
lions on  111  miles,  and  others  in  progress;  and  so 
on. — English  paper. 

New  Assyrian  Marbles. — The  lover  of  ancient 
art  will  be  also  gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  Cyrene 
marbles,  now  open  for  public  Inspection  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Although  not  equal  to  the  Halicarnas- 
sian  marbles,  these  afford  some  admirable  specimens 
of  a  somewhat  later  period  of  art.  A  statue  of  Bac- 
chus, a  small  statue  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  some 
very  fine  fragments  of  figures  may  be  noticed,  but 
especially  a  noble  statue  of  Apollo,  about  seven  feet 
high,  lyre  in  hand,  and  which  is  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  beauty,  but  its  wonderful  state  of  pre- 
servation. Aji  even  more  interesting  moming^s  em- 
ployment may,  however,  be  found  here,  in  examin* 
ing  the  series  of  sculptured  slabs  lately  placed,  and 
which  represent  the  lion-huntings  of  Surdanapalus 
ni.,  from  the  north  palace  atEouyunjik.  It  is  mar- 
velous to  sec  the  force  and  spirit  with  which  the 
Ninevitc  Snyders,  or  Landsecr,  between  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  prcser^'cd  to  us  these  me- 
morials of  the  mighty  huntings  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.     **  Each  man,  each  animal,*'  as  an  acute 
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art-critic  has  lately  observed,  *'  is  marked  with  an 
individuality  of  characterization  wliich  evinces  a  deep 
and  knowing  observation  of  nature,  and  that  of  a 
rare  kind ;  for  it  has  been  employed  by  a  person  who 
not  only  saw  with  the  zest  of  a  keen  intelligence  the 
various  incidents  passing  before  him,  but  brought  to 
that  study  an  already  attained  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
culiarities, and  even  of  the  anatomical  structure,  of 
the  creatures  he  would  have  to  delineate."  The 
reader  will  verify  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  as  he 
observes  the  huge  lion  springing  at  the  royal  chariot, 
and  the  lioness,  who  follows  as  though  to  aid  him  in 
the  assault ;  and  the  other  lioness,  who,  wounded  in 
the  spine,  drags  her  paralyzed  hind  limbs  so  feebly 
along.  As  studies  of  brute  life,  these  bass-reliefs  of 
the  unknown  Assyrian  sculptor  are  unmatched  ia 
ancient  art.     Greece  can  show  nothing  so  truthful. 

Genealogy  ov  our  Royal  Family. — Queen  Vic- 
toria is  the  niece  of  William  the  Fourth,  who  was 
the  brother  of  George  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  son 
of  George  the  Third,  who  was  the  grandson  of  George 
the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  George  the  First, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  Anne,  who  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  William  the  Third,  who  was  the  son-in-law 
of  James  the  Second,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Charles  the 
First,  who  was  the  son  of  James  the  First,  who  was 
the  cousin  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mary, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  was  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the 
Third,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Edward  thp  Fifth,  who 
was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was  the 
cousin  of  Heurv  the  Sixth,  who  was  tlie  son  of  Hen- 
ry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  was  the  son 
of  Edward  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  who 
was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  the  brother  of  Rich- 
ard the  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who  was  tlie  cousin  of  Stephen,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Henry  the  First,  who  was  the  brother  of  William 
Rufus,  who  was  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.  | 
— Correspondent  of  thjc  Record, 

Cardinal  Beaton's  Castle  at  St.  Andrews. — The 
point  of  the  beach  on  which  the  ruins  of  this  ancient 
and  nationally  interesting  building  stands  having  for 
a  number  of  years  been  gradually  giving  way  under 
the  encroaching  power  of  the  sea,  and  that  to  an  ex- 
tent that  has  tlireatened  latterly  to  bring  doiiTi  a 
large  portion  of  the  standing  walls,  without  a  chance 
of  their  being  restored,  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  has  been  the  first  body  to  make  a  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  get  her  Ma- 
jesty's Board  of  Works  to  take  stt-ps  for  protecting 
the  buildings  from  further  inroads,  and  that  institu- 
tion is  to  be  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
Town  Council  and  other  public  bodies;  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  board,  considering 
the  historic  association.!  connected  with  the  castle, 
will  be  induced  to  acw-ede  to  the  request. — Caledo- 
nian Mercury, 

Some  of  the  Italian  journals  state  that  a  project 
is  in  contemplation  for  uniting  Sicily  to  the  main- 
land by  throwing  across  the  Strait  of  Messina  a 
bridge  of  four  arches,  each  with   a  span  of  one  j 
thousand  metres,  (thirty-two  hundred  and  eighty-one  \ 
ftet)  .  1 


NATURE'S    CHANGES. 

What  time  the  Giant  of  the  North, 
Orion,  from  the  sea  comes  forth 

And  strides  the  moonlight  wold ; 
Lo  I  with  a  belt  of  darkness  bound. 
O'er  all  the  starry  hunting-ground. 

And  shouting  through  the  cold ; 
Up  frozen  steeps  that  front  the  moon, 
The  lusty  winter  climbs  aboon, 

To  reach  his  wondrous  throne ; 
And  sit,  with  limbs  all  white  and  weird, 
And  hoar  breath  clinging  to  his  beard. 

While  earth  seems  turned  to  stone. 

But  under  all  the  biting  frost. 

And  dreary  snowdrifts,  tempesl«t08sed 

Into  wild  glens  below, 
New  springs  shall  burst  their  weaiy  thrall. 
And  bud,  and  swell  and  bloom — and  all 

The  after-summer's  blow. 
The  hollv  with  rich  berries  rife. 
The  ivy  with  its  dark  green  life 

Waving  its  seeds  above. 
Shall  tell  of  that  sweet  world,  unloet. 
Beneath  the  snow-nvTeaths  crisp  with  frost, 

Throbbing  with  light  and  love. 

Winter  shall  die  away  at  last, 
E'en  as  the  wailing  autumn  passed, 

And  fitful  April  showers 
Shall  waken  beauty  as  they  roll, 
And  loose  the  spirit  from  bough  and  bole, 

And  flush  the  fields  with  flowers  ; 
The  ric^  wood-sorrel  in  the  moss, 
The  silver  leaf  that  trails  across 

The  ever-trodden  ways, 
The  white-rose  climbing  up  above, 
And  violets  sweet  as  eves  we  love 

When  turning  to  our  gaze. 

The  tropic  summer  shall  throb  and  bum. 
When  swallows  to  the  land  return. 

In  all  their  gushing  song ; 
The  woodlark  poised  in  moonlit  skies— 
Shall  pause  to  see  the  bright  day  rise 

O'er  sylvan  hills  ere  long ; 
Light  gusts  and  whirls  of  balmy  air. 
That  from  the  pines  soft  odors  bear, 

Succeed  the  wailing  wind ; 
A  nd  stars  like  love  s  fond  eyes  awake. 
And  splendors  of  the  moonlight  break 

On  midnights  grim  and  blind. 

— Westbt  Gioaox. 

Keep  up  ths  Fires. — Did  you  ever  notice  the 
frost  on  the  window-panes?  It  is  the  congealed 
vapor  of  your  once  warm  room  ;  and  if  you  warm  the 
room,  the  frost  will  disappear,  and  yon  can  see  out 
into  the  world  again.  Let  your  heart  grow  cold, 
and  the  frost  of  distrust  and  bitterness  wiU  gather 
around  it,  blinding  the  soul  and  shutting  out  the 
light ;  but  kindle  up  the  fires  of  love,  ana  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul  will  become  as  cleu:  as  ciTBtal, 
transmitting  the  light  uf  Heaven  and  giviQg  jou 
glimpses  of  Paradise. 

OcB  humiliations  work  out  our  most  eleratedjoja 
The  way  that  a  drop  of  rain  comes  to  ring  in  tl^ 
leaf  that  rustles  in  the  top  of  the  tree  all  umb  mm- 
mer  long,  is  by  going  down  to  the  roots  flnt^  and 
from  thence  ascending  to  the  bough. 
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New  Soil  for  Quinine. — The  great  importance 
introdacing  the  cinchona  plants,  yielding  qui- 
iy  into  our  Indian  empire,  has  become  more  and 
lore  apparent  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  increasing 
lemand  for  that  invaluable  dnig,  the  high  price 
by  the  monopoly  which  is  jealously  main- 
by  the  South-American  government,   and 
immineDt  danger  of  a  stoppage  in  the  supply 
Lg  from  the  reckless  felling  of  the  trees  in  the 
L-American  forests.     The  cinchona  tree,  which 
^^elds  quinine,  is  only  found  on  the  eastern  slopes 
«>f  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropics. 
the  year  1859  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  of 
for  India,  appointed  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
the  India  Office,  to  superintend  an  attempt  to  in- 
Luce  the  more  valuable  species  of  cinchona-trees 
India.    Active  measures  were  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.     Mr.  Markham  himself  penetrated  into 
'tthe  forests  of  Caravaya,  in  Southern  Peru  ;  and  he 
•^employed  agents  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  in 
Northern  Peru  and  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
DSScuador,  which  were  transmitted  to  India  during 
■the  autumn  of  1860.     Sir  William  Hooker  present- 
ed six  valuable  plants  to  the  Indian  government ; 
mud  Mr.  Howard,  the  eminent  quinine-manufacturer, 
lias  also  placed  the  plants  in  hi.s  possession  at  Mr. 
3farkham's  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  this  im- 
portant experiment.     After  his  return  from  South- 
America,  Mr.  Markham  proceeded  to  India  with  his 
laige  collection  of  plants,  in  order  to  select  suita- 
ble sites  for  cinchona  plantations,  which  should  re- 
semble their  native  forests  as  closely  as  possible  in 
elevation,  soil,  and  climate ;  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  seeds  and  plants  which  were  to  follow 
him,  and  which  arrived  in  due  time.     The  Xeilghcr- 
ry  Wlls,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  were  selected  as 
^0  best  locality  for  commencing  the  experiment, 
which  will  afterward  be  extended   to   Coorg,  the 
Pulney  hills,  and  other  parts  of  India.     Mr.  M'lvor, 
the  superintendent  of  the  government  gardens  at 
Potacamund,  in  the  Xeilgherry  hills,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  experiment  in  India.     This 
gentleman  is  zealous  and  energetic,  and  an  excellent 
practical  gardener,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
periment may  be  considered  to  be  perfectly  safe  in 
his  hands ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  cultivation  of  these  quinine-yielding  trees  will 
be  taken  up  by  private  individuals  as  soon  as  the 
government  plantations  are   seen  to  be  thriving; 
and  that  the  cinchona  will  become  as  important  a 
product  of  the  hills  of  Southern  India  as  coffee  al- 
ready  is. 

Great  Economy  in  Steamships*  Fuel.  —  The 
Mooltan,  the  largest  screw-steamer  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  Company's  fleet,  has  just  made  the 
voyage  to  and  from  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  six 
thousand  miles.  She  has  been  twenty-three  days 
under  steam,  has  run  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  has  only  consumed  daily  twenty- 
seven  tons  of  coals.  This  has  been  the  most  eco- 
nomic voyage  ever  performed,  as  far  as  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  concerned,  and  considering  the 
size  and  speed  of  the  steamer.  A  short  time  since 
such  a  steamer  would  consume  at  least  fifty  tons  of 
coals  daily. — Englinh  paper, 

OcR  new  Minister  to  Japan  tikes  with  him  a  suf- 
fident  fund  to  procure  grape-vine  cuttings  of  the 
best  varieties  of  that  country  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Asncultural  Depart^nent  of  the  government.  They 
wm  arrive  in  April  next. 


A  Storm  bursting  on  the  Vatican. — A  letter 
from  Rome,  in  the  Monde^  says :  "  During  the  ter- 
rible storm  which  burst  over  this  city,  two  evenings 
back,  a  waterspout  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  wide  and 
luminous  at  the  upper  part,  traversed  the  garden 
and  the  vhieyards  near  the  San  Spirito  gate,  and 
fell  on  the  Vatican.  The  eighty  lightning  conduct- 
ors which  protect  that  residence  first  received  the 
discharge ;  after  which  the  point  of  the  cone  was 
seen  to  whirl  round  in  the  great  court  of  St.  Da- 
maso,  on  which  the  fresco  paintings  of  Raffaelle 
oj)en.  Immediately  the  large  glazed  doors  and  the 
immense  windows  of  the  gallery  were  blown  in  and 
smashed  to  pieces.  From  the  detonations  and 
frightful  noise,  which  made  the  palace  treml)le  lo 
its  foundations,  some  persons  felt  persuaded  that  a 
mine  must  have  exploded  beneath  the  Pope^s  apart- 
ment. The  large  Genoese  slates,  more  than  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  cover  the  Belvedere, 
flew  about  like  so  many  feathers.  Fortunatfly 
none  of  Raffaelle  s  pictures  were  iiyured.  The  ar- 
senal suffered  but  slifrhtlv." 

The  Armstrong  Gi^.  —  The  Time*  contains  a 
letter,  filling  four  columns,  from  Sir  William 
Armstrong  in  reply  to  Captain  llatshed's  state- 
ments depreciating  the  Armstrong  guns.  He  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  their  trials,  cost,  and  gener- 
al performances.  Altogether,  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two  have  been  proved,  about  half  of  which 
are  issued  for  use  and  half  retained  in  store.  Alto- 
gether, seven  hundred  and  ninety -six  guns,  of  vari- 
ous calibers,  have  been  actually  issued  for  service. 
And  Sir  William  now  tells  us  that  of  this  number 
not  one  single  piece  has  burst,  and  that  twenty  only 
are  returned  for  repair.  As  to  the  vent-pieces, 
double  ones  were  issued,  and  only  five  have  been 
blown  away,  and  thirty-two  rendered  unserviceable, 
owing  principally  to  ignorance  or  inexperience  of 
the  men  working  the  gun.  The  Tlmex,  in  a  leader, 
says  that  on  the  general  merits  of  the  gun,  its  in- 
ventor now  speaks  with  a  justifiable  complacency, 
and  with  a  boldness  which  will  rather  astonish  his 
opponents.  Nobody  could  expect  that  sui-h  an  in- 
vention should  have  been  brought  to  perfection  at 
once,  but  unless  the  statements  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam in  his  letter  can  be  effectually  refuted,  the 
public,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that  no  sped 
men  of  rifled  ordnance  yet  produced  is  superior  to 
the  Armstrong  gun. — Edinburgh  ScoUman^  Nov. 
29,  1861. 

The  Neichuryport  Herald  states  that  one  United 
States  gun  boat,  two  ships,  six  barks,  and  four 
schooners,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  fifty- 
nine  hundred  tons,  have  been  built  on  the  Merri- 
mac  during  the  year  1861 ;  and  there  are  now  on 
the  stocks  three  ships  and  a  bark,  mcasuiing  alto- 
gether thirty-five  hundred  tons. 

Good  Temper  measures  how  a  man  is  acted  upon 
by  others ;  good  nature  measures  how  he  acts  for 
others.  There  are  many  mdn  of  inviolable  tamper, 
who  never  exert  themselves  to  do  a  goodnaturc-d 
thing  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  and 
many  in  the  highest  degree  irritable,  who  are  per- 
petually employed  in  little  acts  of  good  nature. 

It  is  reported  that  the  deficiency  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  French  government  amounts  to  no  less 
than  about  £54,00<^,0O0,  instead  of  £40,000,000  as 
sttaed  recently  by  M.  Fould. 
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TiiK  Discoveries  in  Worcester  Cathedral  — ^We  ' 
recently  noticed  the  discovery  of  two  very  ancient 
coffins  in  tlic  sanetuarv  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  in 
the  course  of  the  extensive  repairs  now  going  on 
there.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  by  permission 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  remains  were  inspected 
by  a  portion  of  the  public,  a  formal  examination 
having  been  previously  made  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Worcester,  several  Roman  Catholics,  lay  and 
clerical,  and  Mr.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  discovery  made  in  the  sanctuary 
in  diggincr  out  at  the  base  of  the  north  wall  was  a 
stone  coffin  containing  the  body  of  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  robed  in  canonicals,  with  the  pastoral 
staff  by  its  side,  and  the  paten  on  its  breast  The 
chalice  and  ring  no  doubt  were  buried  with  the 
body  ;  but  these,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  some  of  the  workmen,  as  they  can  not 
be  found.  The  vestments  must  have  been  exceeding- 
ly rich  and  costly,  but  they  are  now  a  mass  of  shreds. 
They  arc  of  gold  tissue  and  embroidered  work,  with 
scrolls  and  other  accessories.  Mr.  Bloxam  fixes  the 
date  of  the  burial  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv,  and  thinks  the  remains  are  those  cither  of 
William  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died 
A  D.  1230,  or  of  Walter  deCantilupe,  who  died  1266, 
but  he  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter.  lie  promises, 
however,  to  make  further  investigations  and  to  read 
ft  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Archfeological  Institute,  which  will  be 
held  at  Worcester  in  the  sunmier.  The  paten, 
which  is  of  silver  gilt,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of 
Worcester.  It  is  very  similar  to  one  or  more  dis- 
covered in  the  graves  of  prelates  in  York  ("athedral, 
and  Mr.  Bloxam  says  it  is  dearly  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  second  coffin  was  a  lead  one,  or  rath- 
er it  was  an  embalmed  corpse  inclosed  in  lead,  which 
conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  even  show- 
ed the  features  of  the  face  and  the  joints  of  the  low 
er  limbs.  Through  an  opening  made  between  the 
legs  the  cerecloth  is  visible.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
still  retains  a  powerful  aromatic  odor  Mr.  Bloxam 
savs  that  this  mav  be  of  the  fifteenth  ,  sixteenth,  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  remains  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Uamilton,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Civil  Wars  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  about  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  discovered.  The  leaden 
covering  was  originally  inclosed  in  an  outer  coffin 
of  wood,  of  whicli,  however,  nothing  was  left  but 
the  iron  handles.  A  small  javelin  head  was  found 
in  or  near  the  outer  coffin,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  of  Worcester.  This  body  lies  some  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  the 
stone  coffin  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  close  against  the 
pavement,  which,  in  fact,  forms  the  lid  of  the  coffin. 
Both  are  on  the  left  or  north  side  of  the  sanctuary. 
—  Wolverhampton  Chronicle. 

LiFK-BoAT  Expenses. — The  Royal  National  Dfe- 
boat  Institution  makes  a  powerful  appeal  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  to  the  sympathies  of  a  gen- 
erous public  in  aid  of  the  funds  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  continue  its  important  operations  in  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity,  as  the  following  shows :  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  (1860-61,)  the  National  Life- 
boat Institution  hiis  incurred  expenses  amounting  to 
£22,650  on  various  life-boat  establishments  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  the 
same  period  the  life-boats  of  the  Institution  have 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  500  persons  from  dif- 


ferent shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King' 
dom.  For  these  and  other  life-boat  services  the  In- 
stitution has  voted  £1893  as  rewards  to  the  crews  of 
the  life-boats.  It  has  also  granted  rewards  amount- 
ing to  £515  10s.  for  saving  373  shipwrecked  persons 
by  shore-boats  and  other  means,  making  a  total  of 
871  persons  saved  from  a  watery  grave  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  number  of  lives  saved  by  the 
life-boats  of  the  society  and  other  means  since  its  for- 
mation is  12,293 ;  for  which  services  82  gold  medals, 
704  silver  medals,  and  £15,250  in  cash  have  been 
paid  in  rewards.  The  Institution  has  also  expended 
£57,200  on  life  boats,  life-boat  transporting  cftnia- 
ges,  and  boat-houses.  The  public  can  not  but  sym- 
pathize with  the  vigorous  efforts  now  being  made  bj 
this  Institution  to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked 
crews.  Their  help  was  never  more  needed  than  at 
the  present  time,  when,  through  the  extraordinary 
exertions  the  society  has  made  within  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  now  121  life-boats  under  its  management, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  a  large  permanent  annual  income  is  ah-. 
solutely  needed  if  its  humane  mission  is  to  be  per- 
petuated. We  may  add  that  contributions  are  re- 
ceived for  this  important  and  truly  National  Life-boat 
Institution  by  all  the  bankers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  by  the  Secretary,  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  the  In- 
stitution, 14  John  street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Projected  Railway  Tuxnel  between  Ekolako 
AND  France — ^The  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  a 
railway  t>encath  the  bed  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
with  a  view  to  unite  the  shores  of  £ngland  with  thoee 
of  France,  and  then  with  the  entire  European  and 
Asiatic  continents,  is  occupying  much  public  atten- 
tion, from  the  several  projected  plans  which  have  re- 
cently been  promulgated.  Mr.  William  Austin, 
many  years  in  Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  and  Brassey*8  es- 
tablishment, has,  since  1853,  matured  a  plan  which 
has  been  highly  approved  of  by  first-rate  engineering 
talent.  The  plan  proposed  by  him  has  for  its  object 
the  accomplishment  of  a  really  permanent  railway 
and  enduring  structure,  extending  from  shore  to 
shore,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  connected  at  each 
end  with  the  already  constructed  and  future  lines  of 
railroad.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  triple  way  of  three 
arches,  oval  in  form,  and  securely  locked  together 
by  inseparable  and  indestructible  masonry,  construct- 
ed of  approved  imperishable  material,  imper\'iou8  to 
moisture ;  and  for  such  unavoidable  leakage  or  col- 
lection of  water  as  will  occasionally  occur,  three 
efficient  culverts  will  be  provided  to  carry  it  to  each 
shore,  from  whence  powerful  life-pumps  would  con- 
vey  it  into  the  sea.  The  fall  is  to  be  from  the  center 
toward  each  shore,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  crown 
of  the  tunnel  will  have  a  thickness  of  chalk  of  60  ft. 
between  it  and  the  ocean  bod,  at  the  deepest  point, 
which  docs  not  exceed  140  ft.  below  the  tidal  level, 
as  proved  by  soundings.  There  will  be  three  double 
lines  of  railway,  (three  each  way,)  which  will  be  am 
pie  for  ordinary,  goods  traffic,  and  express  traina. 
Ample  space  is  afforded  for  all  necessary  pathways, 
and  telegraph  wires  will  be  laid  in  the  center,  on  a 
new  principle  of  economy  and  ready  access.  The 
tunnel,  by  its  length,  will  thoroughly  ventilate  itself, 
but  should  it  prove  necessary,  three  or  four,  or  more, 
air-shafts  can  be  readily  constructed,  the  upper  por- 
tions forming  light- houses,  or  refuge  in  case  of  uiip- 
wreck,  and  for  signaling  ships  in  the  channel.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £16,000,000,  and  the  time  for 
the  construction  seven  years.  The  whole  of  these 
works  are  proposed  to  be  carried  out  In  connectioa 
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wtent  for  converting  into  an  indestructible  i 
p  msterial  river  or  sea  sand,  shingle,  chalk, 
ler  soft  and  comparatively  worthless  sub- 
As  it  is  to  be  geologically  assumed  that 
torn  to  be  cut  through  is  chalk,  Mr.  Austin 
s  to  construct  his  three  roadway  arches  of 
oeks  of  masonry,  bound  together  in  a  pccu- 
mer ;  such  blocks  to  be  formed  from  the  ex- 
material,  carried  to  the  indurating  works,  (to 
tnicted  at  each  end,)  and  re  conveyed  to  the 
under  completion,  ready  to  be  placed  in  situ. 

BASS  BT  THS  EmPEROR  NaPOLEON  AT  ROME. — 

miteur  announces,  in  the  following  terms,  an 
ion  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  al- 
lade  known  from  other  sources :  "  The  Em- 
iS  Just  purchased  out  of  his  privy  purse  the 
of  the  Mont  Palatine  which  is  comprised  un- 
name  of  the  Famese  Gardens,  and  which  be- 
to  the  King  of  Naples.  This  portion  of  the 
fid  hills  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
»nly  remains,  in  addition  to  the  part  bought 
Smperor,  the  ancient  villa  on  the  south,  where 
ions  have  been  so  extensively  made,  and  in 
here  is  now  a  convent  of  French  nuns,  and  on 
;  a  convent  of  Franciscans.  The  ground  pur- 
by  his  Majesty  is  not  less  than  eighteen  acres 
It.  It  includes  the  famous  ruins  of  the  palace 
!!8B6ars,  two  entire  stories  of  which  have  been 
I  with  rubbish  since  the  time  of  the  invasion 
barbarians,  and  must  contain  statues,  paint- 
id  inscriptions  of  the  highest  interest  It  is 
is  soil,  which  has  been  scarcely  touched  up 
)re8ent  time,  that  several  masterpieces  of  an- 
i,  have  been  procured.  It  was  also  on  this 
that  were  recently  found  the  original  walls 
ancient  inclosure  of  Rome,  that  which  sur- 
1  the  Palatine  when  it  alone  supported  the 
.  city  at  the  very  time  of  its  founder.  M. 
Rosa,  author  of  the  large  archaeological  and 
iphical  map  of  Latium,  has  been  appointed 
rator  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  is  at 
le  time  to  be  the  director  of  the  excavation." 

INO  Fisn. — M.  de  Thoron  has  addressed  a  cu- 
ammunication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
n  the  subject  of  certain  singing  fish  that  in- 
le  seas  as  well  as  the  rivers  of  South-America, 
daily  mentions  the  Bay  of  Pallon,  situated 
f  the  province  of  Emeraldas,  in  the  Republic 
idor,  where  being  in  a  boat,  he  was  suddenly 

by  a  deep  humming  noise,  which  be  at  first 
ed  to  some  large  insect,  but  which  upon  in- 
imed  out  to  be  a  kind  of  fish  called  musicos 
people  of  the  country.  On  proceeding  fur- 
3  sounds  became  so  strong  as  to  remind  him 
strains  of  a  church-organ.     These  fish  live 

salt  and  in  fresh  water,  since  they  arc  also 
;h  in  the  river  Mataje.  They  are  not  more 
n  inches  long ;  their  color  is  white  sprinkled 
ae  spots,  and  they  will  continue  their  music 
rs  without  minding  any  interruption. 

i-Skttino  Machine. — ^Mr.  Felt,  of  Boston, 
iusetts,  has  invented  a  type-setting  machine, 
according  to  the  descriptions  that  have  come 
us,  will  bo  for  compositors  what  the  sew- 
shine  has  been  for  seamstresses.  It  has  ca- 
lf required,  for  a  thousand  dilTerent  charac- 
d  for  any  quantity  of  each  character :  it  will 
;wo  copies  at  the  same  time,  and  in  different 
foperly  "spaced,"  "leaded,"  and  "justified," 


at  the  rate  of  15,000  letters^an  hour.  It  will  also 
distribute  the  type  after  the  work  is  printed ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  keeps  a  register,  by  punching  holes 
in  strips  of  paper,  during  the  composition ;  and  if 
at  any  time  a  reprint  of  the  work  should  be  asked 
for,  the  compositor  has  only  to  introduce  the  register 
into  the  machine,  when  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
the  setting  of  the  type  goes  on  precisely  the  same  as 
for  the  first  edition.  If  the  machine  will  do  all 
this,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  invention  ;  on  this 
point,  however,  English  printers  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  themselves,  for  the  inventor,  who 
is  at  present  in  this  country,  intends  to  exhibit  one 
at  work  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. — Ckamber»*8 
Journal, 

Dreamt  Life. — ^Wouldn't  you  call  a  man  a  fool 
who  should  spend  all  his  time  in  fishing  up  oysters, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  pearl  ?  But  is  he 
really  more  unwise  than  hundreds,  who,  with  their 
hands  in  their  p(;cket8,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or  turn  over, 
that  will  throw  them  at  once  into  business  and  for- 
tune? They  may  wait  till  doomsday -^and  longer, 
if  possible — before  their  fond  expectation  will  be 
realized.  If  there  is  a  kind  of  life  we  abominate,  it 
is  that  lingerirg,  waiting,  lazy,  dreamy  sort  of  exist- 
ence, over  which  angels  and  true  men  weep  with  un- 
feigned sorrow. 

"HEARTS  OF  GOLD." 

Here's  to  the  hearts  that  love  us, 

The  forms  our  own  have  clasped, 
The  faces  we  have  gazed  upon, 

The  hands  that  we  have  grasped  ; 
For  though  within  our  circle 

Old  Time  a  gap  hath  cleft. 
There  arc  still  some  pleasures  spared  to  us. 

And  still  some  dear  ones  left. 

Hcre^s  to  the  hearts  that  love  us ; 

May  they  faithful  still  remain, 
Till  the  summer  sun  of  happiness 

Shall  shine  on  us  again. 
The  hearts  that  ne'er  forsake  us. 

Nor  at  fortune's  frown  grow  cold. 
Are  richer  far  than  "  pearls  of  price,'* 

For  they  are  Hearts  of  Gold. 

Plant,  plant  within  our  bosoms 

One  spray  of  ivy-green, 
To  climb  around  the  ruined  home 

Of  pleasures  that  have  been ; 
But  let  us  not  repining. 

Ungratefully  forget. 
That  though  some  storms  have  come  on  us. 

Sunbeams  are  left  us  yet. 

How  TO  MAKE  Torn  Way  throuou  the  Worlo. — 
One  evening,  when  Sydney  Smith  was  drinking  tea 
with  Mrs.  Austin,  the  servant  entered  the  crowded 
room,  with  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  It 
seemed  doubtful,  nay,  impossible  that  he  should 
make  his  way  among  the  numerous  groups,  but  on 
the  first  approach  of  the  steaming  kettle,  the  crowd 
receded  on  all  sides,  Mr.  Smith  among  the  rest, 
though  watching  the  progress,  of  the  lad  to  the  table. 
"  I  declare,"  said  he  addressing  Mrs.  Austin,  **  a 
man  who  wishes  to  make  his  way  in  life  could  do 
nothing  better  than  go  through  the  world  with  a 
boiling  tearkettle  in  bis  hand."  . 
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A  World  of  Peace. — ^There  la  a  world  where  no 
storms  intrude—  a  haven  of  safety  against  the  tem- 
pests of  life — a  little  world  of  joy  and  love,  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  are  not  there, 
nor  jealousies,  nor  falsehood  with  her  double  tongue, 
nor  tlie  venom  of  slander.  Peace  cmbraceth  it  with 
outspread  wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a 
man  entereth  it,  l^e  forgets  his  sorrows,  cares,  and 
disappointments;  he  openeth  his  heart  to  confl- 
deuce,  and  to  pleasure  not  mingled  with  remorse. 
This  world  is  the  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman. 

From  the  latest  returns  it  appears  that  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  contains  5,850,000  inhabitants.  Of 
that  number,  600,000  are  Jews,  of  whom  511,000 
live  in  towns,  and  89,000  in  the  country  districts. 
Warsaw  has  165,000  inhabitants,  45,000  of  whom 
are  Jews.  At  the  census  of  1846,  Poland  contained 
only  213,000  Jews,  of  whom  144,000  were  in  large 
towns  and  69,000  in  villages. 

Poppixa  TOE  Question. — ^A  young  lawyer  who  had 
long  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady  without  much  ad- 
vancing his  suit,  accused  her  one  day  of  being  **  in- 
sensible to  the  power  of  love.*'  *'  It  does  not  fol- 
low," she  archly  replied,  "  that  I  am  so  because  I 
am  not  to  be  won  by  the  power  of  attorney.**  "For- 
give me,"  replied  the  suitor,  *'  but  you  should  re- 
member that  all  the  votaries  of  Cupid  are  solicitors." 

ELLIN  ORE. 

I  SHALL  see  thee  no  more,  my  beautiful  one  I 
For  my  life-dream  is  o*er  now  thy  sweet  life  is  gone. 
The  morning  may  rise — it  shall  smile  not  on  thee ; 
For  the  light  of  thine  eyes  is  as  darkness  to  me : 
In  the  old  trysting-place  the  bright  blossoms  may 

shine, 
But  thy  fond  loving  face  shall  no  more  beam  on 

mine ; 
The  leaves  shall  be  stirred  by  the  soft  twilight  air, 
But  again  no  glad  word  shall  welcome  me  there  I 
Oh !  I  weep  for  thy  sake,  my  beautiful  one  ; 
And  would  sleep  ne'er  to  wake  again  under  the  sun — 
For  under  the  sun  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 
My  beautiful  one — ^my  sweet  Ellmore  I 

Ever  cherished  apart,  at  fancy's  fond  will — 
In  the  depths  of  my  heart  thine  image  lies  still ; 
I  treasure  each  sigh,  and  I  think  of  each  word. 
That  in  moments  flown  by  have  my  fond  bosom 

stirred. 
Oh !  if  joys  were  so  rife  as  in  memory  seen, 
IIow  happy  our  life  in  the  future  had  been ! 
But  ah !  over  all  hath  swept  the  dark  night, 
And  iu  vain  may  I  call  for  the  new  dawn  of  light 
Oh  !  I  weep  for  thy  sake,  my  beautiful  one. 
And  would  sleep  ne*er  to  wake  again  under  the  sun — 
For  under  the  sun  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 
My  beautiful  one — ^my  sweet  Ellinore  I 

— Westby  Gibson. 

Greatness  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in  the 
right  use  of  streng^;  and  strength  is  not  used 
rightly  when  it  only  serves  to  carry  a  man  above  his 
fellows  for  his  own  solitary  glory,  lie  is  greatest 
whose  strength  carries  up  the  most  hearts  by  the 
attraction  of  his  own. 

New  Definition  of  Icb.— A  native  of  Africa  who 
had  visited  England  a  few  years  ago,  when  asked 
what  ice  was,  said :  "  Him  be  water  fast  asleep." 


The  **  Ministerial  crisis  '*  is  said  to  be  over  for  the 
present,  and  the  ministers  exhibit,  as  they  should  al- 
ways do,  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  fraternal  hai^ 
mony.  It  is  doubted  whether  this  fraternal  har- 
mony will  last  long.  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
M.  Fould  were  considerable,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  yet  quite  removed.  His 
return  to  office  was  not  viewed  with  a  favorable  eye 
by  those  who  still  conmiand  influence  in  the  serene 
regions  where  vulgar  prejudice  or  opinion  hardly 
reaches,  llis  memorandum,  dated  as  far  back  as 
September,  must  have  been  previously  studied  by 
the  Emperor ;  and  this  absolute  ruler  of  40,000,000 
of  subjects  was  frank  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
confess  that  the  Minister  from  whom  he  had  parted 
but  a  year  before  had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  public  fortune  had  been  sadly  mismanaged,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  do 
better  in  future.  And,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions,  he  at  once  called  back  the  dismissed 
Minister  to  his  councils,  with  the  applause  of  the 
tax-paying  public. 

A  New  Tooth  PowDSR.~Roasted  rye  is  recom- 
mended as  a  tooth-powder,  from  the  fact  that,  in  ail 
those  countries  where  bread  made  of  rye  is  the  food 
of  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  latter  are  re- 
markable for  the  whiteness,  strength,  and  durability 
of  their  teeth.  Savoy  and  the  Landes  are  instances 
of  this  truth.  Schrader  has  found  500  grammes  of 
ashes  of  rye  t^  contain  1  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  9 '8  ditto  of  carbonate  of  magneua,  7 '2  of  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese,  and  1*9  of  silica,  all 
which  substances  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
teeth.  Rye  finely  pulverized  and  used  daily  as  a 
tooth-powder  is  said  to  stop  caries,  and  promptly 
cure  the  small  abscesses  which  are  often  formed  on 
the  gums. 

Cost  or  toe  French  Ocoupation  of  Rome  — 
The  Constitutionnel  gives  the  cost  of  the  Frcndi 
army  of  occupation  at  Rome,  from  1849  to  1861,  as 
1 28*225,000  fr.  The  statement  is  much  commented 
upon,  not  that  the  figures  are  new,  but  from  the  fact 
of  a  government  journal  parading  them  before  the 
public  at  a  moment  when  the  nation's  budget  is  under 
revision  by  M.  Fould.  The  Minister  of  Finanoe 
would  doubtless  like  to  economize  in  future  the 
9,480,0i>0  fr.  which  the  condition  of  Italy  demanded 
for  the  French  forces  in  1861.  Politically  the  oc- 
cupation is  a  scandal  to  the  French  nation,  and  a  con- 
tinued source  of  humiliation.  The  people  who  have 
paid  their  millions  to  maintain,  with  bayonets,  a  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  government,  get  from  the  Chmtih 
nothing  but  insult,  and  ingratitude  from  the  crew  of 
Cardinals. 

A  Man^s  house  should  be  on  the  hill-top  of  cheer- 
fulness and  serenity,  so  high  that  no  shadows  rest 
upon  it,  and  where  the  morning  comes  so  early,  and 
the  evening  tarries  so  late,  that  the  day  has  twice 
as  many  hours  as  those  of  other  men. 

A  celebrated  physician  said  to  Lord  Eldon^s 
brother.  Lord  Stowel,  rather  more  ffippantly  than 
became  the  gravity  of  his  profesnon :  ^  You  know, 
after  forty,  a  man  is  always  either  a  fool  or  a  phy- 
sician." His  lordship  archly  replied,  in  an  huunnat- 
ing  voice :  **  Perhaps  he  may  be  hoihJ* 

MiBS  JiBBs  says  she  wonders  if  anj  bodjjefer 
picked  up  a  tear  that  was  dropped. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  be  recalled  by  Mr, 
Gioto  to  the  consideration  of  the  loiig- 
dot'imct  cosmical  systems  of  the  ancJenta. 
His  instructive  pamphlet  shows  ws,  per- 
haps more  Strikingly  than  a  more  ela- 
borate work,  the  point  of  departure  in 
modern  philosophy  from  the  ancient 
line  of  march,  and  reminds  iis  of  the 
vast  accessions  made  to  physical  science 
eincc  its  emancipation  from  an  a  priori 
•vray  of  treatment  that  was  questionable 
even  in  metaphysics.  We  learn  from  liim 
that  several  very  eminent  continental  wri- 
ters are  employing  their  pens  upon  the 
cosmical  mechanics  of  the  ancients.  It 
nay  not,  perhaps,  be  unwelcome  to  some 


-rlato't  Doctrine  reipeetin^  tht  Jtolalion  of  the 
Earth;  andArUtolU'i  Coaimtnt  upon  the  Doctrine, 
"Bj  Geobge  Gevtr,  Eaq.     London:  Uiirmj.     1860. 

Tht  J'latotiic  Dialogue)  fur   Englitk  EeadcTt. 
Sj  WiLUAH  WnKWEu,,  D.D.     London.     1800. 
von  LV.— NO.  4 


I  of  our  own  countrymen  to  renew  their 
recollection  of  some  of  those  old-world 
hypotheses,  which,  though  long  since  ovei- 
thrown,  have  satisfied  the  inquisitive  cie- 
dulity  of  mankind,  have  given  color  to 
some  of  the  noblest  flights  of  human  ima- 
gination, and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part, 
though  not  an  integral  part,  of  the  mighty 
edifice  of  ancient  philosophy,  Plato  and 
Aristotle  thought  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth.  Dante  constructed  the 
whole  scenery  and  mechanism  of  his  sub- 
lime poem  upon  the  geocentric  theory. 
What  Las  given  color  to  the  speculation 
of  such  lofty  genius  retains  an  interest 
independent  of  its  physical  tnith. 

The  cosmical  theory  of  the  ancients,  as 
exhibited  in  Plato,  is  very  grand.  The 
earth  is  rotund,  not  flat,  as  the  earlier 
poets  thought ;  and  is  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Cosmos:    the   heavenly  bo- 
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dies  revolve  about  in  various  concentric 
sphei'cs.  The  outermost  sphere  is  that  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  and  this  sidereal  sphere 
whirls  round  all  the  interior  spheres, 
which  have  their  own  motions  in  addition 
to  this  revolution.  The  sidereal  sphere 
was  what  became  known  to  later  philoso- 
phers as  primum  mobile,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  give  the  diurunl  moiion  to  the 
heavens.  It  forms  the  eighth  heaven  in 
the  Paradise  of  Dante,  and  has  its  place 
in  the  more  imperfect  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, shadowed  out  by  Milton  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The 
whole  conception  of  a  number  of  sphorea 
inclosing  one  another,  of  eihereal  sub- 
stance, holding  the  various  orders  of  stars 
embedded  in  ihem,  was  found  to  offer  n 
fiur  Gxplauation  of  celestial  phenomena. 
Certain  stara  were  observed  to  hold  an 
UDvarying  position  to  one  another :  aiich 
wore  supposed  to  be  revolving  in  the 
same  sphere.  Other  st.irs,  which  shifted 
their  positions  with  regard  to  one  another, 
were  explained  to  belong  to  different 
spheres,  and  to  move  under  different 
laws.  Some  were  observed  to  revolve  at 
greater  speed  than  others,  in  consequence, 
of  course,  of  the  various  velocity  of  the 
several  spheres.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
so  far  as  observation  could  go,  always 
presented  the  same  side  to  the  earth  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  concluded  that  they  had 
no  revolution  round  their  own  axis,  but 
were  fixed  immovably  in  tlie  sphere 
which  carried  them  round.  Aristotle, 
who  adopted  the  theory,  defends  it  by  an 
amusing  argument.  The  stars,  he  says, 
being  globes,  are  of  the  form  worst 
adapted  for  motion ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, bo  carried  round  by  some  other 
power ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
are  fixed  in  tbe  spheres. 

This  venerable  cosmical  theory  was 
adomed,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks, 
with  most  beautiful  poetical  embellish- 
ments. Every  one  has  heard  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres;  few  may  recall  that,  in  its 
origin,  this  music  rcterred  not  to  the 
spheroid  bodies  which  we  watch  in  their 
nightly  courses  through  the  sky,  but  to 
the  harmonious  motion  of  the  hollow  cy- 
linders of  ethereal  mold,  revolving  one 
within  another,  and  bearing  round  the 
wandering  fires  of  heaven.  These  were 
from  of  old  peopled  by  the  souls  of  the 
good;  and  the  lot^icst  of  tfieni  and  the 
most  iiappy  habitations  are  in  the  Phado  I 
assigned  to  those  who  on  earth  had  pun- 1 
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fied  their  minds  by  philosophy.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
spheres  were  identified  with  the  several 
heavens  in  witich  the  faithful  were  to 
enjoy  the  various  degrees  of  eternal  feli- 
city. It  descncs  mention,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  spiritual  element  of  Christ- 
ianity, even  in  the  midst  of  superstitions, 
'  that  two  new  ones  were  added  by  the 
I  Christian  poets  to  complete  the  number 
of  the  ten  heavens ;  and  that  the  natnre 
of  these  two  was  different  from  the  mate- 
I  rial,  though  sublimed,  substance  of  the 
,  eight  mundane  spheres.  They  belonged 
I  to  the  intelligential,  not  the  material 
I  world.  The  lower  of  them  is  sometimes 
i  apparently  confounded  with  the  primum 
mobile,  or  sidereal  sphere ;  in  Dante,  it  is 
the  anfielic  sphere,  or  Globae  Caelestium 
Ordimtm,  divided  into  nine  circles  accoi'd- 
ing  to  dignity,  each  circle  exercising  a 
mysterious  influence  upon  one  of  tbe 
lower  mundane  spheres.  The  highest  of 
all  was  the  Empyrean,  the  abode  of  pur- 
est light  or  fii'e,  tenanted  only  by  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  intelligences, 
and  next  to  the  throne  of  Deity.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  phi- 
losophers always  contented  themselves 
with  the  eight  spheres  assigned  by  Plato, 
(in  the  Republic,  lib.  i.  p.  616.)  The  as- 
tronomer Callipus  assumed  not  less  than 
thirty  three.  Aristotle  adopted  his  views, 
with  a  further  addition  of  twenty-two. 

Such  was  the  cosmical  theory  of  the 
Greeks,  wliich  has  prevailed,  with  various 
modifications,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  civilized  man. 

Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  Stood, 
Orb  within  orb." 
The  devout  reader  of  the  sublime  my  tlu 
and  flights  of  speculation  in  which  the 
system  is  enshrined,  can  not  fail  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  inspired  vision  of  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creatures  in  them,  which 
came  from  the  north,  as  one  stood  by  the 
river  of  Cbebar.  But  the  Greek  concep- 
tion was  pantheistic ;  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Grote, 


"  Pluto  conceives  the  Kosmos  as  one  anitiut- 
cd  and  inlclligtnt  being  or  god,  composed  of 
body  and  soul.  Its  body  is  moved  and  goveni- 
ed  by  its  soul,  which  is  fixed  or  rooted  ia  the 
center,  but  stretches  to  the  drcumrcrence  on  tU 
sides,  OS  well  as  all  round  the  exterior.  It  bu 
&  perpetunl  mavcmeDt  of  circular  rotation  in  the 
same  unchanged  place,  which  is  the  sort  of 
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moTwaeDt  most  worthy  of  a  rational  and  intel- 
ligent being.*' 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  can  not 
lonffer  De  sarprised  that  physics  and  me- 
taphysics were  inextricably  mingled  in  an- 
cient philosophy.  In  modern  conceptions 
the  world  of  matter  stands  apart  from  the 
world  of  mind.  We  have  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  views  of  a  Greek  of  the  Pla- 
tonic age  and  temper.  Several  almost 
oontradictory  elements  were  to  be  recon- 
ciled in  his  estimate  of  the  sum  of  things. 
The  popular  worship  of  the  gods  gave 
him  the  idea  of  personal  force  exerted 
TOpon  material  things.  And  yet  skepti- 
cism iuclined  him  to  think  lightly  of  the 
popular  religion.  He  was  driven  else- 
"where  to  seek  for  an  account  of  force,  or  j 
motion,  that  necessary  premise  to  an  in- 
telligent theory  as  to  how  existing  things 
came  into  being.  Where  could  he  find 
tbifl?  If  not  in  the  personal  agency  of 
the  gods,  it  must  be  in  the  things  them- 
selves ;  the  universe  was  its  own  creator 
and  guardian  Xo  other  conclusion  was 
possible.  Motion  must  either  reside  in 
personal  agent*!,  or  be  a  property  of  the 
impersonal  things  that  were  moved.  But 
if  motion  were  inherent  in  things  them- 
selves, then  these  most  be  full  of  divine 
Kfe.  Such  was  the  Pantheism  into  which 
an  intelligent  Greek  must  necessarily  have 
fallen.  It  was  of  the  completest  kind. 
Divinity  not  only  belonged  to,  but  was 
inseparable  from,  the  Cosmos :  and  the 
present  constitution  of  things  was,  as  di- 
vine, so  eternal. 

Tliis  Pantheism  Plato  attempted  to  re- 
fine and  exalt  by  his  great  system  of  the 
Ideas.  The  Ideas  may  perhaps  be  best 
nnderstood  as  a  suggestion  lo  explain  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Cosmos.  The  at- 
tempt was  in  a  natural  direction.  Plato 
included  man  in  the  universe  not  merely 
ns  a  spectator,  but  as  a  ])articipator  in  the 
divine  life  that  filled  and  moved  it.  In 
other  words,  he  interrogated  the  human 
consciousness  for  an  account  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  world.  He  investigated  what  was  di- 
Tine  in  man's  nature  ;  and,  having  found 
it,  argued  that  what  was  divine  in  the 
world,  must  be  identical  with  this.  Now 
the  divine  in  man  he  discovered  to  be  the 
ideas  of  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  which 
exist  within  him  independently  of  indi- 
Tidaal  character.  lie  concluded  the  same 
ideas  to  be  the  divine  part  or  element  in 
the  world,  by  participating  in  which  all 


its  phenomena  are  determined.  Hence, 
although  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  psy- 
chology of  Plato  was  realistic,  it  would  bo 
nearer  the  mark  to  explain  that  the  real- 
ism of  Plato  became  psychological.  He 
argued  from  man  to  the  univei*se,  but  not 
until  the  universe  had  driven  him  to  man. 
Philosophy  in  his  hands  fully  assumed  the 
dialectical  or  logical  character,  to  which 
from  of  old  she  had  been  gradually  tend- 
ing. So  to  say,  she  became  more  and 
more  humanized.  Plato  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  realist.  He  is  so  only  in  com- 
parison with  Aristotle.  He  is  far  less  real- 
istic than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
distance  between  him  and  the  earliest  spec- 
ulators is  in  this  respect  very  great.  The 
Ionic  or  physical  school  propounded  some 
element  of  nature  as  the  cause  of  things. 
Plato  propounds  the  ideas  of  the  human 
mind.  The  links  between  the  two  are  An- 
axagoras,  who,  with  a  foresight  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  Aristotle,  laid 
down  mind  as  the  author  of  being ;  and 
Pythagoras,  who  held  that  numbers  are 
the  essences  of  things.  The  Socratic  doc- 
trine of  definition,  that  the  inmutable  and 
divine  nature  of  a  thing  is  its  definition, 
may  be  added  as  immediately  precursive 
of  Plato.  How  much  more  comprehen- 
sive, as  a  theory,  is  the  ideal  system  of 
Plato,  we  need  scarce!}  remark ;  but  it  is 
so  only  inasmuch  as  the  subjective  or  hu- 
man complexion  is  more  fully  brought  out ; 
as  the  logical  character  is  more  fully  im- 
parted, and  physical  conjecture  banished  ; 
as  the  truths  of  the  human  mind,  for  in- 
vestigation  of  which  the  same  facilities 
have  existed  in  every  age,  were  moi-e  bold- 
ly substituted  for  inquiries  into  nature,  the 
means  for  conducting  which  did  not  then 
exist.  The  mind  of  Anaxagoras  was 
vague,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  jejune, 
the  definition  of  Socrates  incomprehensi- 
ble, in  comparison  of  the  system  of  the 
Ideas,  elaborated  by  the  invention,  and 
adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  Pinto.  He 
gave  to  psychology  a  transcendental  char- 
acter, by  employing  it  in  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  being ;  while,  in  fact,  he  was 
employed  in  subjecting  the  universe  to  the 
laws  of  human  consciousness.  This  was  a 
mistake,  but  it  could  not  appear  to  be  any 
thing  but  the  truth  in  the  age  of  Plato, 
investigation  having  no  other  o])en  path. 
We  might  fairly  describe  the  philoso})hy 
of  Plato  as  a  transcendental  logic.  His 
Dialectic  was  the  method  or  science  which 
discovers  the  Ideas ;  the  Ideas  themselves 
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were  the  divine,  external,  immutable  ele- 
ment in  the  nature  both  of  men  and  of 
things. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  uses  his 
most  contemptuous  expression  toward  the 
Ideas  of  Plato  when  he  regards  them  as 
an  explanation  of  the  physical  universe. 
He  appears  to  have  discovered  the  weak 
point  in  the  system  to  have  been  that  it 
was  no  explanation  of  nature.  And  yet 
ev^n  in  departing  from  his  master,  he  was 
only  continuing  his  master's  work,  as  we 
shall  presently  observe ;  and  was  himself 
ip  turn  unable  to  go  beyond  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  unripeness  of  his  times,  or  to 
alter  the  direction  given  to  thought  by 
previous  inquirers.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
greatest  minds  are  never  able  to  escape 
from  the  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which 
they  live.  If  they  advance  upon  some  po- 
sition lying  beyond  the  actual  reach  of 
men,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  ac- 
companied part  of  the  way  by  their  fel- 
lows ;  they  are  but,  as  it  were,  a  stone's 
throw  or  a  bow-shot  beyond  the  rest ;  the 
forlorn  hope  could  not  go  forth  alone, 
without  the  camp,  to  the  assault,  had  not 
the  whole  army  sat  down  before  the  hos- 
tile towers.  Or,  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
the  sublime  conception  under  which  these 
Tery  sages  explained  the  visible  universe, 
the  brightest  stars  of  human  intellect  can 
but  rotate  in  the  impalpable  ethereal 
sphere  of  general  human  attainment  and 
thought  where  they  have  been  placed ; 
they  have  no  motion  nor  brightness  apart 
from  this ;  they  can  not  rise  beyond  its 
hight,  nor  escape  from  its  circumambient 
grasp ;  music  of  other  spheres  they  shall 
not  hear  ;  nor,  if  they  would  rebel  against 
this  law  of  the  intelligential  universe,  shall 
thev  have  other  fate  than  that  of  the  Son 
of  the  Morning,  bright  meteoric  catastro- 
phe and  quick  extinction. 

Plato,  then,  as  well  .is  Aristotle,  to 
whom  we  have  not  yet  come,  w^as  the 
servant  of  all,  because  greatest  among 
them.  He  embraced,  whilst  he  ampli- 
fied, the  conjectures  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessors, Anaxagoras  and  Pythagoras, 
and  probably  did  more  justice  than  he 
could  make  appear  to  the  calmly  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  latter.  But 
there  was  another  element  of  common 
thought  which  had  to  be  represented  in 
his  ]»hilosophy.  The  intelligent  Greeks 
of  his  day,  however  skeptical  as  to  the 
popular  culture  of  the  gods,  could  never 
eliminate  the  notion  of  personal  causation 


derived  therefrom.  Plato  never  thorough- 
ly cleared  his  philosophy  from  the  same 
conception.  Although,  therefore,  bis  baas 
is  logically  Pantheistic,  and  he  regarded 
the  different  parts  of  the  universe  as  gifl- 
ed  with  divine  motion,  and  the  whole  as 
a  mighty,  living,  and  self-subsisting  mass, 
yet  he  assigns  a  place  to  the  agency  of 
the  gods,  and  we  find  in  his  severest 
speculations  a  continual  slipping  back 
into  the  forms  of  popular  belief.  Hence 
the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to 
his  mythes,  which  occur  usually  as  a  kind 
of  summing-up  of  his  arguments — at  the 
end  of  a  discussion,  for  example  —  and 
held  the  important  office  of  reconciling 
his  own  opinions,  so  far  as  may  be,  with 
those  of  the  general  public.  Whether 
the  mythes  of  Plato  were  of  his  own 
invention,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  adopted 
with  alterations  from  some  great  cyde 
of  imaginative  tradition  which  may  have 
marked  the  passing  of  poetry  into  phi- 
losophy, they  are  of  immense  value  as 
expositions  of  the  convictions  of  the 
day.  They  are  also  remarkable  as  mon- 
uments of  a  thing  that  has  struck  our- 
selves—  the  way  in  which  the  faith  of 
mankind  has  been  dependent  on  imagi- 
nation. Imagination  shaped  the  creeds 
of  primeval  date ;  and  when  philosophy 
arose,  it  was  the  legitimate  function  of 
that  awful  faculty  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  lay  the  ibnnda- 
tion  of  psychology.  But  in  the  share 
occupied  in  the  physical  theories  of  the 
ancients,  imagination  exceeded  her  just 
limits,  and  took  the  place  of  rigid  obser* 
vation. 

Perhaps  the  finest  and  most  highly- 
wi-ought  of  the  Platonic  mythes  is  that 
which  relates  the  experience  of  Er,  the 
Armenian,  in  the  other  world,  from  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  return  among 
men.  It  refers  in  the  main  to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  soulis  af^er 
death ;  but  contains  besides  an  account 
of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  phy- 
sical Cosmos  from  a  superior  position. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
part  of  the  mvthe  again,  we  will  quote  in 
this  place  the  most  important  sentences 
in  it : 

"  After  four  more  days,  they  reached  a  place 
where  they  saw  stretched  out  from  above, 
across  the  whole  heaven  and  earth,  a  line  of 
light  like  a  column,  very  much  resemblmc  a 
rainbow,  only  more  bright  and  pure.  They 
reached  this  object  itself  next  day ;  and  there^ 
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is  tha  midst  of  the  light,  they  saw  the  ends  of  of  Necessity,  and  the  spindle  revolves 

llM  extended  bands  of  heaven,  appearing  from  in  her  lap.    'Then  come  the  three  daugh- 

ortof  it;  for  tliis  light  is  the  band  of  heaven,  ^^^.g  ^f  Necessity;  and  to  them,  rather 

■nd  holds  together  its  whole  circumference,  :„^^„«^„^„„i„  *iw.  q;..^«o«^«  «.i/i/J;i     T^ii/* 

like  the  undeiiirth  in  ships.     And  out  of  these  incongruously,  the  Sirens  are  added.    The 

8bds  proceed^  in  a  lengthily  produced  line,  provisions  for  moving  the  cosmical  spheres 

the  Spindle  of  Necessity,  by  means  of  which  all  and  axis  are  thus  made  more  complicated 

the  revolving  bodies  perform  their  circuit^.    Tlie  than  the  scheme  itself  of  the  Cosmos.   All 

iheft  and  winch  of  the  Spindle  are  of  adamant,  is   quite   characteristic   of  the   mode   of 

irhile  the  spool  is  composed  of  this  and  other  thought  in  vogue  in  Plato's  time, 

mbstances.    The  shape  of  the  spool  resembles  ^  question   of  some   moment   is   dis- 

ifhat  we  employ;  but,  according  to  Er,  we  are  ^^^^J  j^   ^^^^  pamphlet   of  Mr.  Grote. 

to  eonceive  of  it  as  though  one  large  spool  was  -r^'j    -cm  ^        :i    -^  ^\              i  ♦•        ^^  ♦u^ 

leooped  out  BO  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  ^i^  Plato  admit  the  revolution  of  the 

uid  within  this  another  such  like  one,  but  earth  around  its  own  axis  ?     It  so,  how 

nnaller,  were  adjusted,  like  barrels  that  fit  into  (iicl  he  reconcile  this  with  the  general  re- 

ODe  another ;  within  this  again  a  third,  and  so  volution  of  the  spheres  around  the  earth 

a  fourth;  and  after  them  four  more:  so  that  as  their  center?     We  had  better  allow 

thtte  are  eight  spools  in  all,  inclosed  one  within  M,.^  Grote  to  give  his  own  statement  and 

jUDOther,  presenting  circular  edges  from  above,  elucidation  of  the  question.     He  says  in 

but  an  unbroken  stirface,  as  of  a  single  spool,     .t  ^     ^   .         ^j       ?*i^  _«„« ^   «iJ;««;i.r 

iroandthe  Spindle,  which  goes  right  through  ^^'^  "^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^'^  P^^^^S^  ^^^^^^3^ 

the  center  of  the  eighth.  quoted  : 

"  As  the  cylinder  turns,  a  revolving  motion  is  «  ^he  revolutions  of  the  exterior  or  sidereal 
wmimunicated  to  the  whole.  But  while  the  whole  h^re  (circle  of  the  same)  depend  on,  and  are 
to  wvolving,  the  seven  interior  circles  slowly  determined  by,  the  revolutions  of  the  solid  cyl- 
rotate  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  these,  the  j^der  or  axis,  which  traverses  the  Kosmos  in 
Bigbth  18  the  swiftest  in  motion,  next  to  this  j^g  ^jj^j^^  diameter.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  seventh  sixth,  and  fifth,  all  with  the  same  ^^rious  interior  spheres  or  circles,  (circles  of 
fjrfocity;  thus,  as  it  seemed  the  fourth,  the  ^^^^  different,)  which  rotate  by  distinct  and 
Mrd,  and^  lastly,  the  second.  The  Spindle  variable  impulses  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
^°™  ^"^..u  ,.^^P.  ,  Necessity.  And  carried  sidereal  sphere.  This  latter  is  so  much  more 
round  with  the  circles,  one  resting  upon  the  powerful  than  they,  that  it  carries  them  all 
apper  surface  of  each,  and  uttering  one  single  J^^^^d  with  it:  yet  they  make  good,  to  a  cer- 
note,  were  Sirens,  whose  eight  voices  together  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^leW  own  special  opposite  move- 
oompose  a  harmony.  Moreover,  at  equal  in-  j^^nt,  which  causes  their  positions  to  be  ever 
tor^s  around,  sat  each  upon  a  throne,  m  changing,  and  the  whole  system  to  bo  compll- 
iiiuterobes,andwithchaplets  on  their  heads,  ^ated.  But  the  grand,  capital,  uniform,  over- 
Necessity  s  three  daughters,  the  Fates,  Lache-  powering,  movement  of  the  Kosmos  consists  in 
us  and  Uotho  and  Atropos;  and  to  the  bar-  ^^^  revolution  of  the  solid  axis,  which  deter- 
monv  of  the  Sirens,  Lachesis  sang  of  the  Past,  ^j^^  ^^at  of  the  exterior  sidereal  sphere.  The 
Clothe  of  the  Present,  Atropos  of  the  Future,  impulse  or  stimulus  to  this  movement  comes 
And  at  times  Clotho  turned  the  uttermost  circle  from  the  cosmical  soul,  which  has  its  root  in 
round  the  spindle  by  a  touch  of  her  right  hand;  ^^^  ^.^^tcr.  Jast  at  this  point  is  situated  the 
and  Atropos,  m  like  manner,  with  her  left  hand  ^^^^th,  *  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  intra- 
tamed  those  within ;  while  Lachesis,  with  either  j^^gj^ic  deities,'  packed  round  the  center  of  the 
hand  touched  both  in  her  Uirny—Eepublic,  x.  ^^is,  and  having  for  its  function  to  guard  and 
pp.  616,  617.  regulate    those  revolutions  of   the  axis,  and 

In  this  passage  we  have  the  geocentric  ^^P'i?^,  *^^™  ^^9^  ^^^^^  ^^*^^  ^P^^''  T 

theory  seUonh  with  the  utnTost  splen-  it^^wST^nr^ 

dor  of  imagination;  and  it  is  remarka-  "in  all  this  we  see  that  the  ruling  principle 

ble  to  what  an  extent  Plato  permits  his  and  force  of  the  Kosmos  is  made  to  dwell  in 

represt-nta' ion  of  a  philosophical  system  and  emanate  from  its  center,''^ — P.  34. 
to  be  atlorned  by  the  popular  creations 

of  imagination.     The  system  is  complete  If  the  earth  be  "  closely  packed"  round 

in    itself,   without    investing    allegorical  a  revolving  axis,  it  must  partake  in  the 

personages    with  motive    powers.     But  revolution  ;  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its 

the  system  is  in   itself   an   allegory,   a  other  sense,  the  question  is  at  once  an- 

mystical  representation  of  a  theory ;  and  swered  in   tlie   affirmative.    Plato  took 

there  is,   therefore,   no   defense  against  the  conception  of  the  revolution  of  the 

ite  becoming  allegorical  in   form.     The  earth  around  a  central  point  from  the  old 

spindle  had  been  termed  in  the  outset,  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  a  central  fire, 

**  The  spindle  of  Necessity :"  from  this  round    which    the    earth    and    sidereal 

phrase  presently  arises  an  impersonation  spheres  alike  revolved. 
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Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  the  con- ' 
flicting  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  Grote 
for  and  against  liimself,  we  may  sum  up 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  contest  of  proba- 
bilities. Is  it  more  probable  that  Plato 
believed  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  or 
that  he  maintained  its  rotation  in  the  face 
of  an  inconsistency  patent  to  a  modern 
tyro,  but  of  which  he  appears  uncon- 
scious? We  believe  that  the  latter  is 
the  true  opinion.  To  us  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  in  itself  conclusive  ;  and  not 
only  did  Aristotle  fail  to  perceive  the  ol)- 
vious  flaw,  but  every  commentator  down 
to  the  present  day  has  omitted  to  notice 
it.  A  living  philologer,  the  great  Boekh, 
has  been  the  first  to  point  it  out.  But  it 
would  be  well,  before  dismissing  this  part 
of  our  subject,  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
passages  in  Plato  himself. 

The  passage  in  Phmdo^  (p.  108,)  which 
some  commentators  have  supposed  con- 
tradictory of  the  one  quoted  from  the 
Ttintvus^  can  not  be  fairly  regarded  as 
such.  Plato  is  there  discussing  the  causes 
of  the  earth's  stability  in  absolute  space, 
as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  does 
not  say  enough  to  decide  the  question  of 
axillary  revolution.  Others,  however, 
have  alleged  it  as  going  against  the 
mythe  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  JRepublic^ 
because  it  contains  no  mention  of  the 
solid  cosinical  axis,  which  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  latter  passage. 
But  Plato  never  conceived  of  the  axis  as 
a  means  of  support,  but  as  a  center  of  re- 
volution ;  and  therefore  naturally  made 
no  allusion  to  it  in  a  discussion  of  the 
centric  stabilitv  of  the  earth. 

The  mythe  in  the  Phoedo  shows  con- 
clusively that  revolution,  carried  out  in 
every  part  of  the  universe,  was  the  fun- 
damental physical  idea  with  Plato.  Re- 
volution is  not  confined  to  the  ethereal 
verticilli,  but  is  conceived  to  bo  con- 
tinued, so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
allow,  beneath  the  crust  of  the  solid 
sphere  of  the  earth.  His  conception  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been,  that  it  is  divided  into  a  series  of  re- 
gions, contained  one  within  another,  just 
as  the  cosmical  spheres  are,  and  commu- 
nicating with  one  another  by  pits  or 
chasms ;  and  these  regions  are  for  the 
most  part  filled  with  flowing  rivers  of 
water  or  of  fire.  We  may  quote  one  or 
two  of  the  more  characteristic  sen- 
tences : 

'*  But  all  these  (regions)  are  in  many  places 


perforated  one  into  another  under  the  earth, 
some  with  narrower  and  some  with  wider 
channels,  and  have  passages  through,  by  which 
a  great  quantity  of  water  flows  from  one  into 
another,  as  into  basins,  and  there  are  immense 
bulks  of  ever-flowing  river  under  the  earth, 
both  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  fire,  and  mighty  rivers  of  fire,  and  many 
of  liquid  mire,  some  purer,  some  more  miry. 
But  nil  these  move  up  and  down,  as  it  were  by 
a  certain  oscillation  existing  in  the  earth.** 

This  oscillation  proceeds  from  the  bot- 
tomless chasm,  commonly  known  as  Tar- 
tarus, which  is  described  as  a  perforation 
through  the  entire  earth,  containing  a 
mass  of  fluid  material,  which  rises  and 
sinks  by  the  action  of  violent  winds,  and 
alternately  floods  and  leares  the  river 
channels  of  the  several  regions  that  open 
into  the  sides  of  the  chasm. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  water  rushing  down 
descends  to  the  lower  regions,  it  flows  through 
the  earth  into  the  streams  there,  and  fills  them, 
just  as  we  pump  up  water.  But  when  again  it 
leaves  those  regions  and  rushes  hither,  to  the 
region  inhabited  by  man,  it  fills  our  rivent,  and 
forms  seas,  lakes,  and  fountains.  Then  the 
rivers,  sinking  again  beneath  the  earth,  some 
of  them  having  gone  round  longer  and  vaofn 
numerous  localities,  others  round  fewer  and 
shorter,  again  discharge  themselves  into  Tar- 
tarus, some  much  lower  than  they  were  drawn 
up,  others  only  a  little  so ;  but  all  of  them  flow 
in  again  below  the  point  at  which  they  flowed 
out.  And  some  issued  outdirecdy  opposite  the 
place  by  which  they  flow  in,  others  on  the 
same  side ;  there  are  also  some,  which,  having 
gone  round  altogether  in  a  circle,  folding  them- 
selves once  or  several  times  round  the  earth, 
like  serpents,  when  they  had  descended  as  low 
as  possible,  discharge  themselves  again ;  and  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  descend  on  either  side  as 
far  as  the  middle,  but  not  beyond,  for  in  each 
direction  there  is  an  acclivity  in  the  streams 
both  ways  "-—P.  112,  etc. 

Plato  theorized  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  the  earth  by  applying  the  same 
conception  as  had  already  been  admitted 
in  explanation  of  the  celestial  regions. 
We  think  that  this  passage  from  the 
Phcedo  has  considerable  weight  as  an  in- 
direct proof  of  Mr.  Grote's  sagacity  in 
hitting  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks; 
and  are  surprised  that  he  opiita  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  pamphlet. 

Aristotle  adopted  the  prevailing  geo- 
centric theory,  with  some  remarkable  va- 
riations. We  can  not  do  better  than  al- 
low Mr.  Grote  to  state  the  outline  of  his 
cosmical  system.  With  the  earlier  philo- 
sophers, as  we  have  seen,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple and  motion  of   the  Cosmos  was 
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made  to  dwell  in  and  emanate  from  the 
center: 

•*  When  we  come  to  Aristotle,  we  find  that 
the  ruling  principle,  or  force  of  the  Kosmos,  is 
placed  not  in  its  center,  but  in  its  circumfer- 
ence.    He  recognizes  no  solid  revolving  axis 
trayersing  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Kosmos. 
The  interior  of  the  Kosmos  is  occupied  by  the 
four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  neither  of 
which  can  revolve  except  by  violence,  or  under 
the  pressure  of  extraneous  force.     To  each  of 
them    rectilinear  motion    is  natural:    earth 
moves  naturally  toward  the  center ;  fire  moves 
naturally  toward  the  circumference,  away  from 
the  center.    But  the  peripheral  substance  of 
the  Kosmos  is  radically  distinct  from  the  four 
elements :  rotatory  motion  in  a  circle  is  natural 
to  it,  and  is  the  only  variety  of  motion  natural 
to  it    That  it  is  moved  at  all,  it  owes  to  a 
primum  mcvens  immobile  impelling  it ;  but  the 
two  are  coetemal,  and  the  motion  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.    That,  when  moved,  its 
motion  is  rotatory,  and  not  rectilinear,  it  owes 
•  to    its  own   nature.     It    rotates  perpetually, 
through  its  own  nature  and  inherent  virtue, 
not  by  constraining  pressure   communicated 
from  a  center,  or  from  a  soul.     If  constraint 
were  required —  if  there  were  any  contrary 
tendency  to  be  overcome — the  revolving  peri- 
phery would  become  fatigued,  and  would  re- 
quire per  ods  of  repose ;  but  since  in  revolving 
it  only  obeys  its  own  peculiar  nature,  it  persists 
forever,  without  knowing  fatigue.     This  periph- 
eral, or  fifth  essence,  perpetually  revolving,  is 
the  divine,  venerable,  and  commanding  portion 
of  the  Kosmos,  more  grand  and  honorable  than 
the  interior  parts  or  the  center.     Aristotle  lays 
this  down  {DeCailo,  ii.  13,  p.  293,  b.  10)  in  ex- 
press antithesis  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  like 
Plato,  considered  the  center  as  the  point  of 
grandeur  and  command,  placing  fire  in  the  cen- 
ter for  that  reason.     The  earth  has  no  positive 
cosmical  function  in  Aristotle.     It  occupies  the 
center,  because  all  its  parts  have  a  natural 
movement  toward  the  center;  and  it  is  un- 
moved because  there  mu%t  he  something  in  the 
center  which  is  always  stationary,  as  a  contrary 
or  antithesis  to  the  fifth  essence  or  peripheral 
substance  of  the  Kosmos,  which  is  in  perpe- 
tual rotation  by  its  own  immutable  nature.^' — 
P.  86. 

We  have  said  that  Plato  was  less  real- 
istic than  his  predecessors,  that  is,  less  apt 
to  confuse  the  notions  of  tlie  mind  respect- 
ing things  with  the  essential  nature  itself 
of  things.  In  the  same  way  Aristotle 
was  less  realistic  than  Plato.  He  saw 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  unprof- 
itable pursuit  of  universal  conception,  and 
the  study  of  the  actual  facts  of  nature. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  any  general 
division  of  the  map  of  philoso})hy,  to  sep- 
arate the  sciences,  and  determine  the 
method  in  which  they  were  to  be  pursued. 


That  he  sometimes  made  mistakes  renders 
his  greatness,  his  general  correctness,  only 
the  more  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
men ;  he  succeeded  to  Plato  in  conducting 
one  stage  further  that  illustrious  march  of 
philosophy  which  is  subjecting  to  man's 
dominion  the  realms  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  universe.  He  has  been  contrast- 
ed with  Plato ;  but,  in  fact,  he  perceived 
and  carried  forward  Plato's  work.  Bacon 
has  been  contrasted  with  him ;  but,  in  re- 
ality. Bacon  has  received  his  mantle,  and 
built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  him. 

The  earlier  philosophy  had  been  limited 
in  use  to  contemplation.  It  furnished  the 
mind  with  an  instrument  or  art — called 
by  Plato  Dialectic — by  which  it  might 
contemj.late  the  universe.  Aristotle  cour 
ceived  of  philosophy  under  two  addition- 
al points  of  view,  as  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  and  of  human  action.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  he  made  his 
great  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 
Theoretic,  or  Contemplative,  Efiicient, 
and  Practical.  It  is  a  division  which  may 
be  safely  adhered  to,  and  has  never,  in 
fact,  been  superseded.  But  the  progress 
of  philosophy  has  altered  many  of  the  sub- 
divisions included  by  him  under  each  of 
these  great  leading  divisions.  Under  the 
Theoretic  Philosophy  he  includes  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Metaphysics;  under  the 
EflScient  Philosophy,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and 
Poetry  ;  under  the  Practical  Philosophy, 
Ethics  and  Politics. 

It  will  strike  a  modern  philosophical 
student  with  surprise  to  find  Physics  and 
Metaphysics  included  by  Aristotle  under 
the  same  division  ;  but  he  will  not  con- 
demn the  Greek  for  want  of  penetration, 
even  if  he  exult  over  his  lack  of  know- 
ledge. To  gain  an  accurate  view  of  the 
nature  of  physical  science  was  the  one 
thing  impossible  to  Greek  philosophy. 
There  was  no  certain  knowledge  of  a  spir- 
itual world,  or  of  a  personal  Deity  as  the 
Creator  of  matter ;  the  inconsistent  no- 
tion of  personal  agency  in  the  work  of 
creation  and  succession,  borrowed  from 
popular  worship,  was  daily  more  and  more 
discredited  as  a  philosophical  expedient.. 
Force,  or  motion,  was  conseqently  re- 
garded as  inherent  in  objects  themselves  j. 
and  while  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  far  less  implicated  in  popular  religion, 
or  views  derived  from  it,  than  that  of 
Plato,  it  had  only  attained  to  a  more  pro- 
nounced Pantheism  from  the  change. 
There  is  a  uniformity  and  magnificent  un- 
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interrnptedness  in  the  successions  of  na- 
ture which  does  not  belong  to  the  cycle 
of  human  action ;  and  this  character  in- 
duced Aristotle  to  regard  nature,  or  the 
universe,  to  use  the  ancient  expression,  as 
divine  and  eternal.  Bacon,  a  Christian  in 
all  his  thinking,  could  regard  the  physical 
universe  as  arising  from  a  creative  fiat, 
and  preserved  in  its  succession  by  laws 
imposed  by  Omnipotence.  He  could, 
therefore,  disjoin  the  one  from  the  other 
study  ;  and,  while  in  his  Adoancement  of 
Learning  he  assigned  a  separate  place  to 
theology,  could  prosecute  physics  on  an 
entirely  independent  basis.  But  how  was 
it  possible  for  Aristotle  to  avoid  Panthe- 
ism? The  maxim,  "Nothing  can  come 
of  nothing,"  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
the  foundation  of  all  ancient  philosophy. 
In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  revelation  re- 
specting the  preexistent  Diety,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  the  conclusion  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal,  and,  if  eternal,  divine; 
that  nature,  or  the  universe,  was  itself  the 
originator  of  succession  ?  Hence  we  find 
Aristotle,  the  most  exact  of  all  philoso- 
phers, including  physics  in  his  theoretic 
philosophy ;  subjecting  it  to  the  same 
treatment  as  metaphysics,  and  even  re- 
garding it  as  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

It  is  through  his  erroneous  views  upon 
physical  philosophy  that  Aristotle  has 
been  frequently  called  to  question  in 
modern  times.  As  he  is  often  com- 
pared with  Bacon,  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  not  be  without  use  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  particulars  in  which 
the  two  differ  each  from  other.  But  we 
must  premise  that  to  consider  Bacon  as 
diametrically  opposed  to  Aristotle  is  as 
great  an  error  as  to  consider  Aristotle 
diametrically  opposed  to  Plato.  The 
teaching  of  each  of  these  great  men 
was  legitimately  developed  from  that  of 
his  predecessor.  And  we  suspect  that 
the  mental  similarity  between  the  three 
was  much  closer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. All  three  had  the  same  ency- 
clopedic grasp  of  all  that  was  known 
in  their  own  times,  combined  with  the 
power  of  recognizing  and  identifying 
themselves  with  the  onward  movement 
of  human  thought.  They  all  attempted 
the  same  great  task,  that  of  giving  to 
their  age  an  arrangement  of  science, 
and  a  method  for  pursuing  investiga- 
tion. They  all  possessed  immense  con- 
structiveness ;  they  all  applied  this  power 
to  the  reorganization  of  society,  shadow- 


ing out  the  duties  of  the  human  race, 
extending  the  rule  of  man  over  the  realm 
of  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
him  "counsels  of  pei-fection"  in  regard 
to  both  his  moral  and  social  character. 
Besides  these  three,  we  know  of  none 
who  have  attempted  the  same  work  with 
the  same  combination  of  originality  with 
reverence  for  the  past.  But  it  may  ex- 
cite surprise  to  find  the  firet  of  them 
included  with  the  other  two  as  an  exact 
writer  on  scientific  subjects.  It  is  often 
said  that  before  the  Organon^  JEthica^ 
and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  there  were  no 
exact  treatises  on  the  laws  of  thought, 
morals,  and  art.  This  is  in  one  sense 
correct ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
how  readily  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  might 
be  named  after  the  leading  subject  of 
each  among  them.  For  example,  the 
Philebua  and  Thecetettis  might  be  called 
the  Logic  or  Dialectic  of  Plato ;  the  Oor- 
gias  his  Rhetoric  ;  the  Hepuhlic  and  the 
Crito  his  treatise  on  Political  Science ; 
the  Phcedo  and  the  Phoedrua  his  J)e 
Anima.  Before  him  we  know  of  no  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  special  subjects  from 
the  mass  of  speculation,  except  in  the 
case  of  mathematics ;  and  his  exactitude 
was  as  much  greater  than  that  of  earlier 
thinkers  as  it  was  less  than  that  of  Aris- 
totle. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  the  weakness  of 
Aristotle  to  exaggerate  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Plato:  and  the 
eulogists  of  Bacon  have  endeavored  to 
depreciate  the  Stagyrite.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  three  we  con- 
ceive to  have  been  essential;  those  of 
difference  to  have  depended  in  a  great 
degree  upon  accidental  circumstance : 
and  with  this  proviso  we  shall  briefly 
endeavor  to  exhibit  several  important 
discrepancies  between  the  two  latter  of 
these  great  men,  confining  ourselves  to 
cases  in  which  their  nomenclature  was 
similar,  but  their  conception    different. 

The  original  discrepancy  lay,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  in  the  Pantheism  of 
the  one  as  contrasted  with  the  TfaeisUc 
foundation  on  which  the  other  was  ena- 
bled to  build.  In  close  connection  with 
this  arises  another  most  important  point, 
the  different  idea  entertamed  by  each 
of  the  use  of  induction.  The  nature  of 
the  inductive  process  was  nearly  as  well 
understood  by  Aristotle  as  bv  Bacon 
himself.  But  Aristotle  applied  it  to  the 
clearing  up  of  human  notions ;  Bacon 
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applied  it  to  the  asceitaiiiing  of  natural 
laws.  The  major  premise  of  the  philo- 
sophic syllogism  always  is  with  Aristotle 
that  the  human  conception  on  any  sub- 
ject is  right.  With  Bacon  the  funda- 
mental maxim  was  that  a  preconception, 
on  physical  philosophy,  at  least,  is  pro- 
bably wrong;  that  laws  are  only  to  be 
established  from  careful  examination  of 
facts.  Whenever  his  conceptions  have 
been  founded  upon  facts,  of  which  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  his  age  permit- 
ted a  thorough  investigation,  Aristotle 
has  attained  a  truthfulness  which  has 
neyer  been  gainsaid  His  definitions  of 
abstract  notions  in  ethics,  for  example, 
have  continued  in  force  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Human  nature  could  be  brought 
safficiently  within  his  cognizance  to  ena- 
ble him  to  form  a  conception  adequate 
to  the  truth.  Thus  his  definitions  of 
lastice,  courage,  prudence,  can  hardly 
De  impeached.  But  when  he  comes  to 
attempt  to  define  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, such  as,  for  example,  light^  or  heat^ 
then  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  employ- 
ing ^  general  conception  to  interpret 
facts,  instead  of  investigating  facts  to 
form  his  definition.  lie  endeavors  to 
define  the  nature  of  heat  exactly,  as  it 
differs  from  all  other  natures,  giving  an 
accurate  analysis  of  what  is  thought 
about  it,  and  rejecting  every  notion  com- 
mon to  other  things.  The  definition  re 
maining  after  such  rejection  he  considered 
to  be  expressive  of  that  principle  on  which 
the  whole  nature  of  heat  depends.  Bacon 
(Novum  Organum^  ii.)  examines  facts  con- 
cerning heat,  distinguishes  those  which 
really  belong  to  it  from  those  which  do 
not,  and  from  the  remainder  forms  a  gen- 
eral affirmation  respecting  it.  There  can 
be  no  question  which  of  the  two  is  the 
sounder  method  of  proceeding:  but  it 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  positive  dis- 
covery. Bacon  could  no  more,  by  his 
improved  method,  forestall  the  gradual 
progress  of  science  than  if  he  had  been 
working  with  the  defective  instruments 
of  Aristotle.  His  own  definition  of  heat 
is  quite  erroneous,  though  ho  attempted 
to  reach  it  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner: modern  science  has  overthrown  it, 
and  it  is  even  regarded  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  hasty  generalization.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  definition  subject  to  correc- 
tion; science  was  not  then  (and  is  not 


yet)  in  a  state  to  yield  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  heat. 

Another  important  term  used,  both  by 
Aristotle  and  Bacon,  is  the  word  "form." 
Aristotle  employs  it  to  designate  the  de- 
finitions of  things  obtained  by  his  own 
process  of  definition.  Bacon  disliked  the 
word,  {Novum  Organum,  i.  51-65  ;  ii.  1,) 
but  adopted  it,  on  account  of  its  wide 
acceptance,  to  designate  the  general  laws 
gained  by  his  inductions.  It  is  much 
more  descriptive  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  "  Form"  is  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Greek  word  appearance^  or  that 
which  is  seen^  {species  is  another  Latin 
version  of  the  same  word,)  and  is  more 
applicable  to  the  definitions  which  arise 
from  considering  what  appears  to  be  the 
exact  notion  to  be  entertained  of  the 
thing  that  is  to  bo  defined,  than  to  the 
general  law  gained  by  examining;  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  that  law  occurs. 
It  pLays  as  important  a  part  in  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle  as  in  his  Logic  ;  and  its  intro- 
duction into  both  is  due  to  the  celebrated 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Cause.  We  must, 
therefore,  glance  at  tliis,  though  only  in 
connection  with  the  physicnl  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  and  so  far  as  it  aflfords  an 
instructive  contrast  with  that  of  Bacon. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristotle  describes 
philosophy  as  a  search  after  the  causes  of 
things :  and  that  he  divides  causes  into 
four  kinds — the  material,  the  formal,  the 
efficient,  and  the  final.*  An  object  of  inves- 
tigation might,  according  to  this  scheme, 
be  viewed,  either  (a)  with  respect  to 
that  from  which  it  has  originated ;  or  {b) 
with  respect  to  its  own  characteristic  es- 
sence ;  or  (c)  with  respect  to  the  power 
by  which  it  has  been  produced ;  or  {d) 
with  respect  to  its  tendency,  or  the  end 
fulfilled  by  it.  A  completely  philosophi- 
cal account  of  any  subject  would  include 
all  these.  For  instance,  a  completely 
philosophical  analysis  of  justice  would 
tell  us  from  what  it  originated,  (suppose 
we  say,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,)  which  would  be  its  material 
cause  ;  it  would  also  tell  us  its  essence,  or 
definition,  or  formal  cause  ;  and  the  power 
which  produced  it,  or  its  efficient  cause, 
(say,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will ;) 
and,  lastly,  the  results  to  which  it  tends, 
namely,  the  performing  of  just  actions, 
which  IS  its  final  cause. 

•  Meta.  I  8. 
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We  said  that  a  completely  philosophi- 
cal account  of  any  object  would  be  one 
which  described  it  under  each  of  its 
causes.  15 ut  there  are  very  few  objects 
of  science  which,  in  ihe  imperfect  state 
of  human  knowledge,  can  be  fully  treated 
in  accordance  with  every  principle  of  in- 
vestigation. Some,  therefore,  are  treated 
more  in  accordance  with  one  principle, 
some  more  in  accordance  with  another: 
and  a  division  of  the  various  parts  of  phi- 
losophy may  be  made,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  which  each  is  susceptible. 
Tlius,  metaphysics,  convsidered  as  the 
science  which  endeavors  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  existence,  takes  cognizance 
of  the  foimal  cause.  Logic  and  rhetoric 
direct  how  certain  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  proceed  upon  the 
efficient  cause.  Moral  philosophy,  which 
embraces  the  ends  of  human  action,  is 
treated  by  the  method  of  final  cause ;  and, 
according  to  modern  views,  physical  phi- 
losophy, having  for  its  subject-matter  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  their  invaria- 
ble sequences,  would  as  certainly  be  con- 
versant with  the  material  cause. 

We  return  to  our  point  when  we  say 
that  Aristotle,  however,  regarded  physical 
science  as  inquiring  into  the  formal  cause, 
or  essence,  ot  things ;  not  as  having  ful- 
filled its  work  when  it  has  simply  pointed 
out  the  invariable  antecedents  of  the 
phenomena  which  may  be  under  discus- 
sion. Tliis  was  consistent  with  his  belief: 
first,  that  every  natural  object  had  one 
particular  essence  or  definition,  and  no 
more ;  secondly,  that  this  was  discover- 
able. Bacon,  more  correct  in  his  concep- 
tion of  the  sphere  of  physical  philosophy, 
was  by  no  means  so  consistent  in  his  no- 
menclature. His  discussion  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of  the  Four  Causes,  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  Organmn^  is  confused  and  unsa- 
tisfactory, lie  says  very  truly,  that  the 
discovery  of  form,  or  essence,  may  be 
considerdd  desperate ;  yet,  in  deference 
to  ancient  usage,  he  adopts  the  word 
"form"  to  designate  the  function  and 
method  of  physical  i)hilo8ophy.  His 
value  as  a  philosopher  consists  in  having 
clearly  perceived  that  physical  philosophy 
takes  no  account  of  the  essence  or  com- 
plete nature  of  things  in  themselves ;  but 
that,  having  traced  an  invariable  sequence 
in  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  it  has  ac- 
complished its  utmost,  and  can  only  re- 
gister its  observation  as  a  law  of  nature. 


Nothing,  he  observes,  exists  in  nature 
except  individual  bodies,  exhibiting  clear 
individual  eflects,  according  to  particular 
laws ;  and  in  each  branch  of  science  this 
law  is  to  be  ascertained,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  the  foundation  of  future 
theory  and  practice.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  chose  the  inappropriate  word 
"  form"  for  the  law  of  nature.  But  Ba- 
con was  by  no  means  free  from  the  meta- 
physical tendency  of  Aristotle ;  and  (in 
Aph.  4.  lib.  ii.)  almost  immediately  after 
identifying  the  term  "form*'  with  "law 
of  nature,"  in  the  modem  signification, 
he  describes  its  meaning  in  words  only 
suitable  to  its  Aristotelian  sense.  Yet 
the  inconsistency  may  be  pardoned  even 
to  the  mighty  intellect  of  Bacon  ;  for  the 
limit  that  separated  physics  from  meta- 
physics continues  to  advance  and  recede 
to  this  day ;  and  the  question  is  still  agi- 
tated. What  is  that  common  nature  by 
virtue  of  possessing  which  individual  ob- 
jects are  grouped  together  in  classes? 
In  other  words.  What  is  species  ? 

The  discovery  of  "form"  was,  then, 
the  object  of  ])hysical  science,  according 
to  both  Aristotle  and  Bacon.  "Form" 
was,  with  the  latter,  identical  with  law  of 
nature  ;  with  the  former,  it  was  identical 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  as  to 
what  really  exists  in  nature.  Nature, 
therefore,  was  with  each  of  these  great 
thinkers,  so  to  speak,  the  material  on 
which  physical  science  was  to  be  exer- 
cised, the  antecedent  to  the  existence  of 
physical  science,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
mighty  edifice.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
inquire  into  the  conception  which  each  of 
them  had  of  nature.  That  of  Aristotle 
was  the  wider  of  the  two.  One  of  the 
applied  significations  of  the  word  "na- 
ture," in  his  works,  makes  it  identical 
with  the  term  "being."  The  investiga- 
tion of  "  being  "  is,  according  to  him,  the 
object  of  metaphysics.*  The  investigation 
of  "  being"  is  equally  the  subject  of  phy- 
sics—  the  difference  between  the  two 
sciences  consisting  in  their  manner  of  re- 
garding the  subject  matter.  Bat  else- 
where he  says  that  "things  that  have 
their  being  by  nature^^  are  the  object  of 
physical  philosophy.f  Did  he  then  regard 
"being"  as  coextensive  with  "nature,** 
or  not  ?  It  seems  easy  to  answer,  that 
he  regarded  "  being"  as  the  wider  termj 
nature  as  "  being  "  under  modification,  as 

*  Metaphynct^  iii.  1.    f  P^y^^  U  !• 
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conjoined,  for  example,  with  matter.*  He 
did  80  logically,  no  doubt, but  not  actually ; 
and  his  reader  f  nds  in  him  the  exiraordi- 
rary  incongruity  that,  whilst  he  declares 
the  object  of  metaphysics  to  be  "being" 
in  its  highest  abstraction,  eternal,  immuta- 
ble, necessary,  intelligent,  separate  from 
matter,  and  consisting  in  "  pure  action  ; " 
whilst  he  terms  it  "  Deity,"  and  the  sci- 
ence itself  "Theology,"  he  does  not  con- 
ceive it  to  have  any  existence  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  universe.  Here  the  pan- 
theism, from  which  he  could  not  escape, 
camo  in  the  way,  and  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  that  personal  existence,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  time  and  space,  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  coherent  account  of 
the  origin  of  things,  that  is  not  grounded 
on  the  assumption  of  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter. Without  revelation,  Aristotle  had 
no  alternative  ;  and  assuming  the  eternity 
of  matter,  o£  course,  he  consistently  de- 
nied the  supra-mundane  existence  of  the 
"  great  First  Cause."  He  endeavors  to 
reduce  "  being,"  as  the  object  of  meta- 
physics, to  a  very  high  state  of  abstraction, 
but  can  not  entirely  separate  it  from  a  ma- 
terial existence.  Consequently  his  account 
of  the  respective  objects  of  metaphysical 
and  physical  philosophy  is  liable  to  inevi- 
table confusion. 

It  was  different  with  Bacon.  The 
Christian  religion  enabled  him  to  stand 
on  higher  ground  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  Baconian  philoso- 
phy is  rooted  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
Deity  as  the  Infinite  Person.  Xature 
became  limited  to  the  creation  of  God, 
and  the  province  of  physical  philosophy 
determined. 

Let  us  now  rapidly  go  over  the  ground 
traversed  in  this  comparison  of  Aristotle 
and  Bacon.  Philosophy,  with  each  of 
them,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
things.  They  both  termed  the  cause 
which  accounts  philosophically  for  an  ob- 
ject being  what  it  is,  the  " form"  of  that 
object,  although  they  did  not  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  that  expression.  They 
both  regarded  nature  as  the  province  of 
physical  philosophy  ;  but  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  nature  was  wider  and  vaguer 
than  the  modern  conception. 

One  further  point  of  comparison  re- 
mains ;  but  our  article  has  already  reach- 
ed so  considerable  a  length  that  we  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  institute  and  leave 

*  Metaphytici^  iii.  1. 


it.  We  have  seen  that  Aristotle  and  Ba- 
con agreed  closely  in  their  views  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  there  lay  one  remarkable  dif- 
feience  between  them.  The  one  began 
where  the  other  ended.  The  one  started 
from  the  highest  abstractions,  the  other 
from  the  lowest  facts,  both  dealing  with 
the  same  object  matter.  Now,  what  was 
the  method  of  each  ?  They  were  both 
seeking  for  the  forms  of  things — how  did 
they  seek  ?  They  were  both  dealing  with 
nature — in  what  way  ? 

Aristotle  lavs  down  the  three  most  ab- 
stract  principles  under  which  we  can  con- 
ceive of  an  object;  and  two  of  these 
three  are  his  instruments  in  the  discovery 
of  "form."  Since  "form"  was,  in  his 
eyes,  the  complete  mental  and  abstract 
conception  of  an  object  under  inspection, 
it  was  consistent  to  investigate  it  by 
mental  and  abstract  methods.  His  three 
principles  are,  matter,  form,  privation. 
These  are  the  ultimate  conceptions  under 
which  the  mind  can  contemplate  the  ob- 
jects of  the  sensible  universe.  Matter, 
which  is  exfire^sed  by  various  phrases  in 
his  works,  is  simply  that  antecedent  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  form.  It 
means  simply — given  subject  of  investi- 
gation. Now  every  subject  in  the  uni- 
verse is  under  the  influence  of  the  other 
two  princii)les,  form  and  privation.  Form 
is  its  actual  essence ;  privation  is  the  es- 
sence or  essences  of  the  possibility  of  as- 
suming which  it  has  been  deprived  by 
taking  the  form  that  it  has.  This  doc- 
trine originated  with  the  Pythagoreans.* 
How  futile  it  was  as  an  instrument  in  dis- 
covery Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have 
perceived. 

But  let  us  interrupt  ourselves  to  com- 
pare these  famous  principles  with  those  of 
Bacon.  Matter,  or  subject,  would  seem 
to  correspond  with  tolerable  accuracy  to 
the  "  insta^itioB'*'*  of  the  great  Englishman  ; 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were  spe- 
cimens of  the  individual  objects  in  which 
the  form  or  law  under  investigation  was 
supposed  to  occur,  enumerated  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  particular  directions. 
Privation,  again,  is  analogous  to  the  "  ah- 
acissio  infiniti'*^  of  modern  inductive  phi- 
losophy. The  latter  term  expresses  a 
process  of  continued  rejection  of  charac- 
teristics which  do  not  contain  the  proper 
nature  of  a  subject ;  and  the  attaining  of 
an  ultimate  fact. 

*  Arist.  Met.  A.  6  ;  Eth,  Me.  i.  4 ;  Fhyt.  il  2, 
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To  return,  however,  to  Aristotle.  He 
perceived,  we  say,  the  futility  of  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  form  and  privation  in 
^ivin<]j  an  account  of  the  essence  of  things. 
He,  therefore,  refined  upon  it.  To  inter- 
pret nature  he  again  appealed  to  man 
and  human  afliiirs.  He  knew  that  what 
was  the  essence  of  the  character  of  man, 
as  an  individual,  at  one  time  ceased  to  be 
so  at  another.  Disinterested  heroism  was 
at  first  an  essential  characteristic  of  Dion 
the  Syracusan ;  aflerward  he  lost  (priva- 
tion) that  characteristic,  and  in  becoming 
an  usurping  tyrant  acquired  another.  So 
of  societies.  Barbarism  may  at  one  time 
be  characteristic  of  a  state  ;  but  the  same 
state  mav  advance  to  civilization.  Aris- 
totle  applied  this  theory  to  nature ;  and 
argued  that  forms  in  nature  are  not  at- 
tained at  once;  nor  do  necessarily  re- 
main always  the  same.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  should  be  able  to  enumerate 
the  various  steps  of  progress  made  by 
nature  in  attaining  forms ;  to  catalogue 
the  various  conceivable  kinds  of  change. 
Hence  his  endless  disquisitions  on  "  mo- 
tion" and  "change;"  and  their  subdivi- 
sions into  generation,  dissolution,  altera- 
tion, mixture,  and  other  varieties  ;  which 
it  would  be  alike  tedious  and  profitless  to 
recapitulate.  Hence  his  definition  of  na- 
ture itself  as  *'  a  principle  of  motion." 

Such  an  explanation  agreed  with  Aris- 
totle's pantheistic  conception  of  nature. 
He  regarded  nature  as  self-moving  and 
self-su[)porting ;  and  tending  by  continu- 
ous instinct  to  obtain  by  degrees  the  best 
forms  of  life  in  each  case.  But  its  ab- 
stractedness rendered  abortive  this  last 
attempt  of  the  Stagyrite  to  erect  a  physi- 
cal philosophy.  He  had  only  given  the 
world  a  dictionary  in  which  the  different 
words  denoting  change  or  motion  were 
accurately  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other. He  had  not  given  the  means  for 
detecting  a  single  form  in  nature.  An 
observer,  finding,  for  (v^ample,  that  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  had  suddenly  be- 
come possessed  of  magnetic  properties, 
and  applying  to  the  Aristotelian  for  ex- 
planation, would  not  have  been  aided. 
Hq  would  have  been  told  under  what 
species  of  change  such  a  phenomenon  was 
most  accurately  to  l>e  included ;  but,  on 
turning  to  the  records  of  that  species  of 
change,  would  have  found  no  positive  as- 
sertions about  its  properties,  but  merely 
the  marks  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  other  species  of  change  as  a  concep- 1 


tion  of  the  mind.  There  is  something 
analogous  to  "  change"  in  the  Baconian 
philosophy;  but  this  has  been  fruitful  of 
discovery.  Bacon  knew  nothing  of  an 
universal  instinct  in  nature  to  perfect 
herself;  but  he  knew  that  trees  grew, 
that  stones  and  rocks  changed  their  con- 
tours, that  the  stomach  assimilates  food, 
that  one  substance  is  sometimes  trans- 
formed into  another.  He,  therefore,  af- 
firmed a  general  law  of  nature,  applicable 
to  all  such  cases,  which  he  terms  the 
"  latens  processus  ad  formam^'*  or,  "  the 
gradation  of  movements  in  the  moHcala 
of  bodies  when  they  either  keep  or 
change  their  form."  This  kind  of  in- 
quiry, he  truly  says,  is  of  greater  promise 
than  the  ancient  one :  "  For  all  their  in- 
vestigations take  into  consideration  cer- 
tain particular  and  special  habits  of  na- 
ture, and  not  those  fundamental  and 
general  laws  which  constitute  form." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cosmical  theories  of  the  ancients. 
That  they  should  have  created  and  earn* 
estly  believed  in  a  cosmical  theory  with 
such  small  means  of  observation  as  thej 
possessed,  is  an  illustration  of  the  impa- 
tience of  the  human  understanding  unaer 
imperfect  knowledge.  The  swifk  concep^^ 
tion  fills  the  gap  of  the  uninvestigated 
or  unascertainable  fact;  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  science  is  raised,  where  men 
worship  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
And  better  so  than  no  worship  at  all. 

Aristotle  approaches  nearer  to  Plato  in 
his  Physics  than  in  any  other  part  of  his 
philosophy.  He  felt  the  vortex  of  dia- 
lectic drawing  him  into  it.  As  Plato  di- 
verted attention  from  nature  itself  to  the 
ideas  of  iiis  intellectual  world,  so  Aris- 
totle, looking  into  the  human  mind  for 
the  primary  principles  of  the  scnenoes, 
rather  than  into  the  phenomena  of  each, 
overlooked  their  real  difference  in  his 
mode  of  treating  them.  It  is  curious  to 
find  how  widely  these  great  thinkers  de- 
parted in  physics  from  ascertained  facts. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bacon  raised  no 
theory.  He  sharpened  instruments,  and 
threw  out  hints.  He  did  not  bnild  a 
house  upon  sand  ;  he  only  laid  a  founda- 
tion, but  it  was  upon  the  rock.  The  edi- 
fice is  still  bulding,  will  always  be  build- 
ing ;  and  there  are  more  laborers  peace- 
fully en^ged  in  raising  it  than  ever 
wrangled  over  the  ashes  of  the  ancient 
masters. 
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BEES        AND        WILD        HONEY. 


Fbom  time  immemorial,  the  lioney-bee 
las  been  the  symbol  of  industry,  of  ihrii't, 
of  multitudinous  and  hived-up  sweets,  of 
pleasant  labors ;  and  her  name  is  associat- 
ed in  poetry,  in  prose,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  husbandman  and  the  savage,  with 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  with  the  dews  of 
the  morning,  with  the  sunshine  and  odor 
of  summer  fields.  Few  things  in  nature 
teiTifj  her.  Through  shadowy  and  de- 
Tious  ways,  she  plunges  into  the  depths 
of  forests  alive  with  serpents  and  wild 
beasts,  sucks  the  flowers  on  the  edge  of 
the  tiger's  lair,  unscared  by  his  roaring, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  his  fangs.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  she  goes  forth  in  search 
of  her  winter's  sustenance,  and  when  at  a 
loss  for  a  suitable  place  wherein  to  depo- 
sit her  treasures,  she  will  sometimes  se- 
lect localities  to  our  imagination  revolting, 
BQch  as  the  carcass  of  a  wild  beast,  or  the 
coffined  skeleton  of  a  child.  Possibly 
these  strange  selections  of  a  dwelling  may 
be  considered,  even  by  the  bee-race  them- 
selves, as  marks  of  eccentricity,  since,  as 
a  rule,  the  little  buzzing  honey-makers 
love  to  locate  themselves  in  pleasant 
places,  such  as  the  hollows  found  in  lofty 
and  picturesque  trees,  or  the  dry  cavities 
of  rocks,  on  sheltered  eminences,  whence 
the  oldest  poet  in  the  world  speaks  of 
them  as  issuing  forth  impetuously  to 
disperse  themselves  over  the  meadows  in 
spring. 

Some  creatures,  as  the  robin-redbreast 
and  the  sparrow,  invariably  prefer  resid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  man ;  but 
the  bee,  when  left  to  follow  her  own 
instincts,  flies  away  to  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth,  where,  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, she  constructs  her  dwelling.  Still, 
she  does  not  by  these  means  escape  the 
invasion  of  the  all-dcvourer.  No  i)lace  is 
inaccessible  to  human  audacity.  Wher- 
ever, therefore,  the  bees  may  build  their 
nests — in  rocks,  in  caverns — in  the  sum- 
mits of  loftv  trees — in  the  faces  of  cliflTs 
apparently  inaccessible — thither,  attract- 
ed by  their  wax  and  honey,  man  pursues  j 


them,  to  convert  their  labor  to  his  own 
use,  and  rob  them  of  their  hoarded  trea- 
sures. History,  restricting  too  frequently 
its  attention  to  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
of  kings — to  the  deliberations  of  senates, 
or  the  marches  and  conflicts  of  armies — 
omits  to  notice  the  relations  subsisting 
between  man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
though  we  occasionally  obtain  glimjDses 
of  the  way  in  which  the  bee,  for  example, 
influences  the  condition  of  civil  society. 
The  barbarian  in  search  of  intoxication, 
has,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  obtained, 
through  the  honeycomb,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  brief  but  delicious  delirium.  Mead, 
Metheglin,  Hydromel,  were  of  old  to  the 
Celt,  the  Gael,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the 
Greek,  what  Burgundy,  Montepulciano, 
and  Tokay  are  to  the  opulent  wine-bib- 
bers of  the  present  day.  We  can  accord- 
ingly feel  little  surprise  that  man  has 
generally  found  himself  solaced  in  a  dou- 
ble sense  by  the  hum  of  bees— first,  as  it 
is  associated  with  woods  and  fields  ;  and 
second,  with  the  cask,  the  cellar,  and  the 
festive  board. 

Wherever  serpent  -  worship  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  world,  the  bee  was  an  in- 
dispensable member  of  the  social  system, 
the  primary  oflerings  to  the  Agathodae- 
mon  nearly  always  consisting  of  honey- 
cakes.  Thus,  the  old  Egyptians  peopled 
the  banks  of  their  beautiful  river  with 
those  minute  denizens  of  their  body-poli- 
tic, whom  Swift  used  jocularly  to  call  the 
Hivites ;  and  still  as  we  follow  interiorly 
the  course  of  the  Xile,  honey  in  great 
abundance  meets  us — sometimes  light  and 
transparent,  though  elsewhere  it  is  of  a 
blackish  hue,  and  strongly  narcotic  in  its 
properties.  The  reason,  we  are  told,  is 
that  the  flowers  of  the  sant — a  delicate 
species  of  mimosa — are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bitter  and  lethargic  qualities. 
Of  the  sant,  the  Arabs  have  many  unflat- 
tering things  to  say,  denominating  it,  for 
example,  the  type  of  a  false  friend. 
"  When  you  behold  it,"  say  they,  "  its 
fair  white   blossoms  and    green    leaves 
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smiling  on  you  from  a  distance  in  the  de-  ^ 
rert,  you  are  deluded  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  pleasant  sliade ;  but  when  yon 
reach  the  foot  of  the  tree,  there  is  none  ;'' 
alluding  to  the  scantiness  of  its  folia<j;e. 
But  the  little  winged  salamanders,  wjiose 
achievements  we  are  commemorating,  by 
no  means  agree  with  the  Arabs.  To  them, 
the  sight  of  a  sant  in  blossom  —  and  it 
blossoms  nine  months  in  the  year — is  pre- 
eminently welcome.  They  alight  upon  it 
in  clusters,  and  hum  and  buzz  through 
its  foliage  like  epicures  at  a  feast ;  so  that 
to  sit  beneath  it  in  a  morning,  when  they 
are  busy  at  their  work,  gazing  at  the 
Gjreat  river  which  rolls  northward  at  vour 
feet  through  a  fringe  of  variegated  flow- 
ers, is  one  of  the  most  genuine  pleasures 
of  a  desert-life. 

In  India,  the  bee-hunters  form  a  distinct 
caste,  and  pay  a  considerable  tax  to  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
their  operations  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains. To  escape  the  persecution  of  these 
people,  the  bees  in  one  part  of  ilie  Deccan 
have  selected  for  their  habitations  a  series 
of  small  caves,  fashioned  no  one  knows 
how,  or  when,  about  half-way  up  the  face 
of  a  perpendicular  clilf,  from  five  to  six 
hundred  feet  in  hight.  As  far,  however, 
as  the  safety  of  their  hives  is  concerned, 
they  might  as  well  have  formed  their 
nests  on  the  ground.  The  bee  hunters 
divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  takes  up  its  station  at  the  foot,  the 
other  at  the  summit  of  the  clifts.  They 
who  are  below  then  kindle  numerous 
fires  along  the  rocks,  and  when  the  flames 
begin  to  burn  fiercely,  throw  upon  them 
the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  which  emit  a 
smoke  so  pungent  and  acrid  that  nothing 
which  has  life  can  endure  it.  As  the  de- 
structive and  noisome  vapor  ascends  in 
dense  clouds,  which  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  the  bees  take 
to  flight,  upon  which  one  of  tlie  adven- 
turous liunters  from  above,  armed  w^ith 
thick  pads  of  leather  on  back  and  chest, 
places  a  rope  under  his  arms,  and  with  a 
pole  in  his  hand,  is  let  down  by  his  com- 
panions. Ere  the  smoke  has  entirely  dis- 
])er8ed,  he  knocks  off  the  nests,  which 
fall  into  the  vallev  below,  and  he  is  then 
immediately  drawn  up,  for  should  the 
bees  return  before  he  has  effected  his  es- 
cape, they  would  sting  him  to  death. 

There  are,  in  Southern  India,  four  kinds 
of  bees,  which  locate  themselves  in  very 
different  places.      Some  fabricate   their 


combs  about  the  branches  of  trees,  which, 
being  easily  accessible,  are  constantly 
robbf  d ;  but  there  is  a  very  small  bee 
which,  for  the  protection  of  its  proper- 
ty, penetrates  into  the  deep  cavities  of 
rocks,  where  its  haunts  are  generally 
beyond  the  reach  of  man.  When,  how- 
ever, by  any  lucky  chance,  the  bee-hunt- 
er finds  it  practicable  to  reach  the  nest, 
he  is  rewarded  for  his  perseverance  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  the  purest 
and  sweetest  honey,  with  a  proportion- 
ate quantity  of  wax.  In  the  same  part 
of  the  country  is  found  a  peculiar  species 
of  this  insect,  obviously  less  intelligent 
than  its  neiglibors,  since  it  chooses  for 
its  residence  one  of  the  deserted  nests 
of  the  white  ants.  These  extraordinary 
structures,  five  or  six  feet  in  hight,  and 
resembling  so  many  trunks  of  decayed 
trees,  are  often  beheld  rising  in  great 
numbers  on  plains  of  reddish  earth  or 
clay.  When  their  builders  forsake  them, 
they  are  commonly  taken  possession  of 
by  snakes  ;  but  occasionally  the  bees, 
finding  near  at  hand*no  other  convenient 
quarters,  settle  in  these  diminutive  hil- 
locks, where  they  are  easily  robbed  of 
their  treasures.  Among  several  Hindn 
castes,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt, 
honey  is  still  used  in  sacrifices  to  tbeir 
rude  divinities.  Occasionally,  in  India, 
as  well  as  in  some  ])arts  of  Russia,  a 
species  of  bees -wax  is  found  as  black 
almost  as  ebony,  which,  being  thought 
to  be  of  much  use  in  medicine,  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  natives. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, a  tenth  part  of  whose  productions 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  yet  known,  wild 
bees  abound  in  great  numbers  in  the 
woods,  where  they  fabricate  their  airy 
citadels  with  the  same  skill  and  intrepi- 
dity as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
natives  who  undertake  to  search  out  their 
haunts  leave  home  toward  the  end  of 
summer,  w^hen  the  combs  are  generally 
complete,  and  overflowing  with  honey. 
As  they  advance  from  station  to  station, 
they  build  themselves  huts  of  boughs, 
in  which  they  store  up  the  spoils  of  the 
bee  till  their  return,  when  they  collect 
the  wax  and  honey,  and  bear  them  for 
exportation  to  the  coast.  Throughout 
China,  the  bee  is  likewise  found,  and 
there,  as  in  India,  the  wax  is  employed 
in  medicine,  while  the  honey  enters  into 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

No  where,  however,  do  we  observe 
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more    turious    and    interesting]^    circum- 
stances connected  with    the    liistory  of 
"wild-honey  than  in  the  countries  border- 
ing npon  the  Cape,  in  which,  from  time 
imnienioria],   the   bee    appears   to    have 
established   her  favorite  quarters.     The 
reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  multitude  of  odoriferous  Hewers,  to 
"be  found  every  where  along  tlie  streams 
and  brooks,   dotting  the    hillsides,   and 
even  spangling  w^ith  their  glowing  tints 
the  sands  of  the  desert.     An  old  trav- 
eler relates  with  enthusiasm  his  meeting 
by  chance  with  an  entirely  new  flower 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  whither 
lie   had   proceeded   in   search    of  game. 
Being  weary,  he  sat  down  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  when  his  attention  was  imme- 
diately excited  by  a  most  fragrant  odor, 
proceeding  he  knew    not    whence.     At 
length,  environed  by  tall  bushes,  he  found 
the  true  source  of  ihe  perfume — a  large 
flower,  with  white  chalice,  like  a  lily,  in- 
vested on  all  sides  with  deep-green  leaves, 
and  resting  on  a  stem  nearlv  four  feet 
high.     As   its   bell   bent   to    and   fro    in 
the  wind,  it  threw  forth  at  evei  y  motion 
floods  of  sweets  which  might  almost  be 
said   to   lie   heavy   on    the    atmosphere, 
through   which   they  were  diffused  to  a 
considerable  distance.     In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  clamps  of  such  flowers,  the  wild- 
bees  love  to  build  their  nests,  selecting, 
in  preference  to  all  other  situations,  the 
summits  of  lofty  rocks,  where   they  at 
once  enjoy  a  pure  air  and  a  command- 
ing  pros])ect   over  tlie   whole   ccountry 
round.     It  was  formerly  deemed  uncer- 
tain whether,  in  her  choice  of  pasture, 
the  bee  is  directed  by  the  sight  or  the 
smell ;  but  since  she  carries  on  her  labors 
equally  by  night  and  by  day,  the  question 
may,  by  that  circumstance  alone,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  set  entirely  at  rest.   Nothing 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  honey-maker 
is   more   replete   with   interest  than  her 
nocturnal   operations  as  watched  with  a 
lantern  in  a  glass  hive.    As  a  rule,  the 
squadrons   move  about   very   silently  in 
the  dark,  merely  uttering  a  low  murmur 
as  they  ascend  from  the  perfumed  cha- 
lices, and  by  way  of  giving  notice   as 
they  draw  near  the   hive.     When   they 
alight  on  the  polished  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  portal,  they  pause  a  moment,  and 
then  advancing  rapidly,  enter  the  gate, 
and  proceed   up  the  gangway  till  they 
reach   the  space  lell  open  for  them   to 
mount  to  the  upper  cells,  which  they 


alw^ays  fill   first.     When    one    of  these 
little  compartments   is  found  capable  of 
receiving  no  more  honey,  the  bee  takes 
a  little   wax,   and   closes    the  aperture, 
which   she  then   smooths  with  her  pio- 
boscis   like   a   trowel.     All   the   inmates 
of  the  hive  know  their  own  department 
of  work,  and  advance  and  retire  in  files 
like  soldiers   during  a   review,  never  in 
the  least  obstructing  each  other.     Noth- 
ing, in  fact,  can  be  more  striking  than 
to   notice   the   entering    and    retreating 
columns  performing  their  evolutions  with 
an  order  and  regularity  w^hich  resemble 
more  the  movements  of  machinery  than 
the  action  of  living  and  thinking  beings. 
Persons  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  smell 
become  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the 
bees,  while  they  are  yet  a  little  way  off 
in  the  dark  air,  from  the  delicate  sweets 
they  shed  around  them  in  their  passage. 
Connected  with  the  Cape  bees,  we  no- 
tice one  of  those  extraordinary  relations 
which  exist  between   different    tribes  of 
animals.     As  all  creation  lives  by  mutual 
destruction,  the  bees  of  Southern  Africa 
have  among  the  birds  a  determined  ene- 
my which  studies  their  motions,  searches 
out  their  retreats,  and  then,  by  betray- 
ing them  to  the  universal  enemy,  man, 
obtains  its  share  of  their  sp(>ils,  which 
are   the   eggs   deposited    by   the   queen 
for  the  production  of  future  swarms.     Of 
course,   the   sympathies   of  the   Hotten- 
tots are  not  with  the  honey-makers,  but 
with  their  foe,  by  whose  craft  and  treach- 
ery they  yu'ofit.     This  bird,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Honey-Guide,  having  discovered 
a  nest,  flies  toward  a  kraal,  and  jierches 
on    some   tree,  till,  by  his  peculiar  cry, 
well  known  to  the  Hottentots,  he  is  able 
to  attract  the  notice  of  some  inhabitant 
of   the   village.     The  man,   who   under- 
stands his  business   as   well  as  the  inti- 
mations  of  the   bird,  gets  together  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  immediately  fol- 
lows his  conductor,  which  flits  before  him 
from  tree  to  tree,  screaming  all  the  while, 
his  cries  becoming  more  loud  and  piercing 
as  he  draws  near  the  nest.     As  soon  as 
he  perceives  that  the  Hottentot  has  dis- 
covered what  he  is  in  search  of,  the  guide 
ceases  from  his  clamors,  and    sits   tran- 
quilly on  a  neighboring  bough,  till  the  bees 
have  been  driven  away,  and  the  combs 
withdrawn,  from  which  the  portion  most 
coveted  by  the  bird  is  carefully  set  aside, 
and  left  upon  a  stone  or  fallen  tree  for 
his  entertainment.    If  this  equitable  di- 
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vision  of  the  spoil  were  neglected,  the 
guide,  it  is  believed  by  the  Hottentots, 
would  cease  to  report  his  discoveries ;  so 
that  their  labors  in  the  search  after  honey 
would  bo  greatly  augmented. 

All  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Cape  upward  to  the  confines 
of  Morocco,  we  discover  numerous  colo- 
nies of  the  wild-bee,  generally  in  forests, 
where  she  finds  abundant  mateiials  for 
her  subsistence  and  the  construction  of 
her  combs.  Across  the  whole  continent, 
indeed,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea,  wild-honey  is  gathered  by  the  in- 
habitants, especially  toward  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  extend  their  spurs  toward  Abys^i- 
nia,  where  the  bees  build  their  nests,  and 
fabricate  their  delicate  white  wax  in  the 
roofs  of  the  houses. 

Ill  America,  where  all  nature  displays 
peculiar  characteristics,  there  are  stingless 
Dees,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine, 
as  some  have  done,  that  all  the  kinds 
found  in  that  continent  are  thus  innox- 
ious. In  many  parts  —  as,  for  example, 
in  Brazil  and  Paraguay — they  sting  fierce- 
ly, and  are  so  untamable,  that  no  art  or 
contrivance  can  reconcile  them  to  live  in 
hives,  and  be  under  the  dominion  of 
man.  Elsewhere,  there  is  a  species  of 
bee,  which,  instead  of  depositing  its 
honey  in  cells,  fabricates  a  little  oblong 
globe  of  wax,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  in  which  the  honey  is  preserved 
clear  and  pure.  One  of  the  bees'  ene- 
mies in  this  quarter  of  tlie  world  is  the 
monkey,  which,  when  it  succeeds  in  break- 
ing into  a  nest,  soaks  up  the  honey  with 
its  long  tail,  and  then  retires  to  a  tree  to 
suck  it.  The  sugar -planters  of  Cuba  dis- 
covered, after  the  introduction  of  the 
Euroj)ean  bee  into  the  island,  that  when 
it  was  located  near  the  plantations,  it 
despised  the  labor  of  collecting  honey 
from  flowers,  and  attached  itself  to  the 
sugar-factories,  the  produce  of  which  was 
sensibly  diminished  by  its  theflts.  In  the 
western  States  of  the  Union,  the  farmers 
dwelling  along  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
used  formerly  to  be  much  perplexed  as 
well  as  annoyed  by  the  tendency  of  their 
bees  to  Rwarm  away  into  the  forests, 
where,  free  from  troublesome  neighbors, 
and  exposed  to  fewer  thefts,  they  built 
their  nests  in  the  tops  or  on  the  boughs 
of  lofty  trees. 

In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  Asia,  bees  have  always  com- 


manded considerable  attention  from  hus- 
bandmen. The  Ten  Tboasand,  in  their 
retreat  from  Mesopotamia,  in  traverR- 
ing  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  imagined 
themselves  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
honey  they  found  in  the  villages;  for  when 
they  had  eaten  of  it,  they  experienced 
an  insupportable  nausea,  and  losing  all 
their  strength,  as  during  the  worst  ac- 
cesses of  sea  -  sickness,  threw  themselves 
in  despair  on  the  ground  to  die.  The 
sickness  thus  induced  continued  during 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  passed 
away,  and  they  recovered  their  former 
strength.  A  modern  botanist,  while  trav- 
eling m  that  part  of  Asia,  made  diligent 
inquiry  respecting  the  honey  now  pro- 
duced there,  and  was  assured  by  the  in- 
habitants, that  in  nearly  all  the  branches 
of  the  Caucasus  a  honey  is  still  found 
which,  if  eaten  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, makes  men  mad,  though  only  for 
a  short  time.  Nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  flowers  presented  itself  to  account 
for  this  strange  phenomenon,  though  it 
has  been  inferred,  from  the  great  pre- 
valence of  the  rhododendron,  that  the 
honey  derived  its  noxious  quality  from 
the  juice  of  its  blossoms.  In  Circassia 
and  the  Crimea,  large  quantities  of  wild- 
honey  are  found  generally  in  caves  of 
the  rocks.  Throughout  Russia  and  Si- 
beria, where  the  bees  were  formerly  sup- 
posed not  to  exist,  they  nevertheless 
flourish  in  great  multitudes,  especially 
in  the  forests  near  the  Volga,  on  the 
hills  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  among  the 
slopes  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  where  a 
rich  and  variegated  flora  supplies  them 
with  inexhaustible  nourishment. 

Though  it  can  not  be  said  that  modem 
naturalists  have  neglected  the  history  of 
the  bee,  it  is  certam  that  we  have  ap- 
plied ourselves  less  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  its  manners  and  peculiarities 
than  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece. 
One  of  those  quaint  originals,  who  ob- 
tained from  his  habits  the  name  of  the 
wild  man,  forsook  human  society  alto- 
gether, to  bury  himself  on  a  large  and 
wild  estate  which  he  possessed,  among 
the  hives  and  haunts  of  the  creatnres 
whose  ways  he  delighted  to  study.  Here, 
amid  their  soothing  murmurs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fragrant 
flowers,  he  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life, 
collecting  materials  for  his  OTeat  work 
on  the  bee;  the  loss  of  which  is  not 
one  of  the  least  to  be  regretted  of  the 
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disasters  which  have  befallen  Grecian 
literature.  No  honey,  perhaps,  ever  pro- 
duced has  equaled  in  all  respects  that 
which  was  fabricated  by  the  bees  on 
Mount  Hymettus,  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  wild  thyme  and  other  delicate  flow- 
ers of  Attica,  for  even  the  produce  of 
Hyblsean  hives,  though  greatly  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  could  hardly  have  exhaled 
that  fragrance  which  characterized  all 
th^  vegetable  productions  of  the  Attic 
soil.  It  is  still  thought  among  the  best 
judges,  that  the  honey  of  Attica  can  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  honey  by 
the  smell ;  nor  is  this  at  all  paradoxical. 
In  the  swamps  of  Africa,  for  example, 
and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia,  flowers, 
though  magnificent  in  their  development, 
are  coarser  and  more  rank  than  in  Greece. 
Even  in  the  various  districts  of  Syria,  we 


observe  a  great  difference  in  the  'quality 
of  the  honey ;  that  produced  on  the  steep 
acclivities  of  Lebanon  and  Carmel  being 
much  more  transparent  and  odoriferous 
than  what  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Jordan  and  Orontes,  and  on  the  fat  plains 
about  Antioch.  Nearest,  perhaps,  in  de- 
licacy to  that  of  Attica  is  the  honey 
of  the  Cyclades,  which,  being  extracted 
from  flowers  growing  on  a  dry  and  rocky 
soil,  has  much  of  the  lightness  and  fra- 
grance remarked  in  the  productions  of 
Hymettus.  About  the  Copaic  Lake,  in 
BcBotia,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the 
meadows  studded  thickly  with  flowers, 
the  bees  make  an  abundance  of  honey ; 
but  its  inferiority  to  that  which  is  man- 
ufactured on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Cithseron  is  immediately  perceptible  ,both 
by  taste  and  smell. 


Trom    the    North    Brltlsk    Reriew. 


SPAIN       IN      ITS      PRESENT      ASPECTS.* 


Thebe  has  suddenly  arisen  almost ' 
throughout  Europe,  a  deep  interest  con- 
cerning Spain.  AH  men — for  Mr.  Buckle 
and  his  theories  may  be  left  out  of  account 
— regard  her  as  a  rising,  or  rather  as  a  re- 
viving state.  They  see  her  developing  her- 
self more  stealthily  and  slowly,  but  not  less 
surely,  than  Italy.  Many,  more  sanguine 
than  the  rest,  or  whose  watches,  as  Tal- 
leyrand would  say,  go  faster  than  those 
of  others,  declare  that  she  is  about  to  be- 
come a  Great  Power.  This  may  be  an 
exaggerated  expectation;  but  it  has  a 
substantial  basis  of  truth.  Forty  years 
ago,  Byron's  saying,  "There  is  no  hope 
for  nations,"  was  deemed  trite  enough  to 
be  a  truism.  Now,  on  the  contrary  in 
1861,  the  revival  of  nations  has  become 
too  common  a  fact  to  allow  the  theory  of 
their  new  birth  to  remain  a  paradox. 
National  resurrection  has  thus  become  a 
leading  article  of  the  faith  political. 

*  Atmuaire  des  Deux  Mondes.     1860. 
Mtscellaneau*  Papers  published  by  the  Spanish 
Government. 
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Spain,  then,  is  a  clear  instance  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  "This  great, 
and  now  at  Idst  free  people,"  says  Mr. 
Mill  in  his  RepreserUative  Government^ 
"are  entering  into  the  general  move- 
ment of  European  progress  with  a  vigor 
which  bids  fair  to  make  up  rapidly  the 

f  round  they  have  lost.  No  one  can 
oubt  what  Spanish  intellect  and  energy 
are  capable  of ;  and  their  faults,  as  a  peo- 
ple, are  chiefly  those  for  which  freedom 
and  industrial  ardor  are  a  real  speoific." 

The  civil  government  of  Spain,  till 
lately  long  tyrannical,  has  become  com- 
paratively free.  Her  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny, the  last  bondage  to  be  relaxed,  is 
growing  less  and  less  severe.  Her  disor- 
ganized bandits,  who  never  lost  the  name 
of  an  anny,  are  regaining  some  sliow  of 
discipline  and  military  science.  Ships  of 
war  of  considerable  magnitude  are  being 
built  both  in  Spanish  dockyards,  and  in 
English  dockyards  for  the  Spanish  flag. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  fast 
increasing.  The  domestic  production  and 
2» 
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the  domestic  consumption  of  the  country 
arc  also  increasing,  and  at  much  the  same 
pace.  The  M-ant  of  money  for  improve- 
ments has  been  supplied  in  part  by  the 
sale  of  church  and  crown  lands.  Roads 
are  thus  being  bestowed  on  a  country 
which,  until  lately,  possessed  few,  and 
railways  *  on  a  country  which  had  none. 
Productive  mines  are  being  worked 
meanwhile  chiefly  by  English  capital,  as 
railways  are  being  constructed  in  great 
measure  with  French  capital.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Spain  has,  for  the  first  time, 
a  strong  administration  under  a  represen- 
tative polity. 

The  ''  rise  of  Spain,"  of  which  we  now 
hear  so  much,  is  but  a  deduction  from 
these  facts.  Much  as  the  result  has  start- 
led Europe,  it  would  have  been  more 
surprising  if  such  a  result  had  not  taken 
place.  Yet  Spain  used  to  be  called  a 
doomed  country,  as  the  unfortunate  wits 
of  Vienna  were  wont  to  call  Italy  a  geo- 
graphical expression.  But  why  ?  Ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  that 
bpain  experienced  during  this  century, 
first  an  era  of  foreign  rapine,  next  an  era 
of  domestic  tyranny  by  both  State  and 
Church,  and  finally  an  era  of  civil  war. 
But  as  revolution  was  the  natural  result 
of  tyranny,  and  civil  war  of  revolution, 
so  the  cause  for  which  the  civil  war  be- 
gan tended  to  wear  out  the  civil  war  it- 
self, and  to  institute  in  place  of  it  a  sys- 
tem reflecting  its  own  principles,  lle- 
siod's  Erebus  and  Night,  which  sprang 
from  Chaos,  produced  Air  and  Day  in 
their  turn. 

The  truth  is,  that  Spain  has  never  re- 
quired any  thing  but  good  government  to 
render  her  one  of  the  first  nations  of  the 
earth,  A  national  legend  shows  that  this 
has  long  been  a  general  notion  in  the 
country  itself.  When  Santiago  present- 
ed Ferdinand  III.  to  the  Virgin  after  his 
death',  the  spirit  of  the  sainted  king 
pleaded  various  requests  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  These  were  freely  conceded, 
until  tlie  soul  of  Ferdinand  at  length 
prayed  that  Spain  might  enjoy  a  good 
administration.  But  the  Virgin  peremp- 
torily refused  this  demand,  alleging  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  "  not  one  angel  would 
remain  a  day  longer  in  heaven."  This 
tradition,  so  consolatory  to  the  egotism 
of  the  national  mind,  has  its  mixture  of 

*  In  1853  we  traversed  Spiun  extensively,  and  found 
but  one  railway,  twenty-eight  miles  long,  from  Ma- 
drid to  Arangucz. — Editor  of  the  Eclkctic. 


truth.  In  Spain,  while  there  exists  every 
thing  to  constitute  at  any  rate  a  Moham- 
medan's paradise,  there  is  every  thing  to 
develop  material  prosperity.  The  ele- 
ments of  wealth  lie  every  where  profuse- 
ly around  the  s(eps  of  a  traveler.  But 
he  sees  either  the  elements  only,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  or  the  elements  half 
applied,  as  in  others.  The  country  is, 
however,  though  differing  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent provinces,  on  the  whole  the  most 
productive  by  nature — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  susceptible  of  production — ^in  Eu- 
rope. The  soil  is  commonly  as  fertile  as 
in  the  Christian  principalities  of  European 
Turkey,  which  have  fed  Europe  in  nearly 
all  ages  of  her  history.  It  is  more  amply 
intersected  by  navigable  rivers,  running 
into  different  seas,  than  any  other  conn* 
try  of  the  same  area  and  configuration. 
Its  shores  command  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  immediate  Atlantic,  the  channel 
which  divides  it  from  Morocco,  and  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  which  divides  it  from 
Italy.  Here  are  all  the  elements  for 
great  power  of  production,  for  great 
recklessness  of  consumption,  for  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce  by  sea,  both  in 
its  yieldings  and  in  its  wants,  for  a  great 
commercial  navy,  and  for  a  great  military 
navy.  But  these  results,  nevertheless, 
have  not  been  attained  for  want  of  in- 
dustry and  due  administrative  direction. 
God  made  seas  and  rivers,  but  man 
makes  roads  and  railways. 

This  is  more  or  less  true  of  every  age 
of  Spanish  history.  Spain,  as  every  one 
knows,  once  had  a  considerable  navy  of 
both  sorts ;  and  both  during  this  century, 
pretty  nearly  disappeared.  But  she  never 
possessed  a  great  trade  in  her  own  pBO- 
ductions  and  consumptions.  On  the  con<F 
trary,  the  interchange  between  Spanish 
and  foreign  shores  was  comparatively  in- 
significant. The  chief  wealth  of  Spun 
was  obtained  by  her  as  a  maritime  carrier 
for  other  nations.  Thus,  when  such  na- 
tions began  to  compete  for  the  carriage 
which  Spain  w\is  for  a  while  monopolizing, 
and  she  had  no  intrinsic  wealth  of  her  own 
to  support  her  commerce  on  the  sea,  it 
was  quite  as  likely  that  they  would  rob 
her  of  it  as  not.  This  may  be  taken  as 
some  indication  of  the  truth,  that  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  in  fonner  periods,  which 
a  superficial  glance  seems  to  detect  as  mag- 
nificent, rested  all  the  while  on  a  precan- 
ons  basis,  and  was  almost  altogetner  ex- 
trinsic. 
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No  reader  can  require  tliat  we  should 
trace  hiBtoncally  the  fact,  that  the  normal 
condition  of  Spain  has  been  a  warlike  con- 
dition. That  country  has  been  so  contin- 
ually harassed  by  hostilities,  that  any  great 
development  of  industry  had  become  im- 
possible. Wars  between  the  Christian 
princes  and  the  Moors — wars  between  the 
different  kingdoms  of  which  Spain  long 
consisted  —  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
waged  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession on  the  Spanish  soil — domestic  wars 
waged  on  the  same  principle,  or  for  the 
same  pretext — ^have  followed  each  other 
mach  too  qaickly  for  either  confidence  to 
be  restorea,  capital  applied,  or  reforms 
worked  out.  This  is  the  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  while  the  cities  and 
open  country  of  France  and  England  have 
advanced  so  rapidly,  the  condition  of  the 
interior  of  Spain  has  been  more  or  less 
stationary.  Meantime  prosperity  was  con- 
fined to  the  sea-board  ;  and  as  there  was 
little  sent  from  the  interior  to  be  export- 
ed, the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  mari- 
time cities  sought  to  be  carriers  of  the 
wealth  which  their  own  country  neither 
produced  nor  required. 

If,  then,  the  government  of  Spain  long 
continue  as  firm  and  as  peaceful  as  it  now 
is,  it  is  likely  that  the  country  will  become 
intrinsically  more  wealthy  and  j)ro8perous 
than  it  ever  has  yet  been.  Spain  may 
never  regain  that  maritime  monopoly 
which  she  once  wrested  from  the  back- 
wardness of  other  states ;  but  she  may  ac- 
cumulate far  greater  domestic  wealth  than 
she  possessed  in  the  greatest  periods  of 
her  seafaring  history.  All  this  now  de- 
pends on  her  possession  of  a  government 
at  once  intelligent  and  strong — one  which 
will  adopt  the  most  expansive  policy,  and 
is  able  to  carry  out  its  own  will.  The 
O'Donnell  Administration  bears  some 
promise  of  fulfilling  this  double  condition. 
Its  campaign  in  Morocco  has  given  it  a 
prestige,  which  places  it  in  a  position  al- 
together distinct  from  every  previous  ad- 
ministration of  Isabella.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Spain  was  the  victor  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  captor  of  Tetuan. 
O'Donnell  is  now  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  hostile  majorities  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  of  hostile  camarillas  at  the  Pal- 
ace. The  country  has  imbibed  enthusiasm 
from  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  en- 
tertains every  disposition  to  confide  the 
fature  of  the  State  to  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Tetuan.    An  important  rei'icquisition 


of  the  Spanish  Crown  has  since  been 
made ;  one  half  of  St.  Domingo  has  fallen 
again  to  the  House  of  Castile.  And  what 
does  it  pro])ose  now  to  do  in  Mexico  ? 

But  it  will  be  very  long  before  Spain 
can  return  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  In  order  to 
stand  upon  even  a  conventional' equality 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, or  Russia,  she  must  be  a  great  mari- 
time state.  Iler  fieets  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  she  possessed  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious, for  it  is  simply  a  geographical  one. 
Iler  configuration  cuts  her  oiFfrom  all  ter- 
ritorial communication  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  excepting  through  France.  And 
the  French  military  power  is  so  great,  and 
the  frontier  afforded  by  the  Pyrenees  so 
strong,  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  political 
influence  of  any  military  force  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  Spain  to  acquire, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  improbable  event 
of  a  European  coalition  against  France. 
Spain  is  nearly  as  much  isolated  by  the 
Pyrenees  as  England  is  by  the  German 
ocean.  Spain  could  be  no  more  influen- 
tial in  Europe  from  her  military  organiza- 
tion, without  a  navy,  than  England. 
With  a  powerful  fleet,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  might  not  only  threaten  every  coast 
by  sea,  but  land  her  armies  wherever  she 
had  an  injury  to  avenge.  But  without 
such  a  navy,  those  armies",  let  them  be 
what  they  may,  would  be  liable  to  be 
cooped  up  in  her  own  dominions  during 
any  war  that  she  might  wage.  The  time 
must  be  distant  before  Spain  can  rebuild 
the  fleets  which  she  has  lost.  But  the  sea 
is  the  theater  of  her  contingent  strength  ; 
and  no  military  armaments  will  ever  afford 
her  even  one  half  of  the  European  position 
that  is  now  held  by  the  cabinet  of  Turin. 

There  is  another  and  more  solid  cause, 
at  present  unnoticed,  of  the  long  want  of 
prosperity  in  Spain.  Wars  and  revolu- 
tions have  been  rather  effects  than  causes. 
The  want  of  union,  the  want  of  nationali- 
ty, or,  more  correctly,  of  a  nationality 
coextensive  with  Spain,  have  produced 
the  disorders,  which  in  turn  have  borne 
adversity  as  their  fruit.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  order  to  form  a  due  conception 
of  what  Spain  has  always  been  in  her  in- 
ternal relations,  we  must  look  upon  her 
as  a  cluster  of  petty  nations.  Regard 
Spain  from  what  point  of  view  you  will, 
and  the  same  conclusion  substantially 
presents  itself.    In  a  national  sense,  a 
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Spain  has  never  —  or  never  hitherto  at 
least — existed.  A  presumptive  instance 
of  this  may  be  taken  in  the  fact,  tliat  no- 
where is  there  any  national  capital  of 
Spain.  Russia  has  her  Moscow,  France 
her  Paris,  Italy  her  Rome,  Poland  has  her 
Warsaw.  But  Madrid  is  a  modern  city, 
without  traditions,  without  veneration, 
without  being  popularly  recognized  as  a 
capital  even  in  Castile.  Nor  is  there  any 
city  to  supuly,  as  it  were,  the  wants  of 
Madrid,  as  Moscow  supplies  the  wants  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  national  capitals 
of  Spain  are  the  chief  cities  of  so  many 
provinces.  They  are  centers  of  national- 
ity, but  the  nationality  not  of  Spaniards, 
but  of  Catalonians,  of  Valencians,  of  An- 
dalucians,  and  of  Gallicians. 

Indeed,  political  union  has  long  existed 
amid  the  most  marked  social  and  national 
disunion.  The  polity  of  the  state  has 
been  too  comprehensive  for  the  public 
feeling.  Spain  has  been  no  more  a  homo- 
geneous state  than  Austria  herself.  The 
provinces  have  resented  their  bondage 
under  a  common  monarchy.  They  have 
continually  endeavored  to  break  in  upon 
the  centralization  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  ruled  by  a  king  in  Na- 
varre, a  king  in  Aragon,  and  a  republic 
in  Catalonia.  This  state  of  feeling  in  the 
different  provinces  of  Spain  simply  repre- 
sents the  fact,  that  iHtercommunication 
has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  lay  the 
basis  of  an  effective  centralization.  In 
France,  very  much  the  same  state  of 
things  once  obtained  that  we  have  in  our 
own  day  witnessed  in  Spain.  But  in  the 
former  country,  intercourse  has  worn  out 
these  distinctions ;  and  France  has  long 
been  essentially  the  one  and  indivisible 
nation,  which  even  she  was  not  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  the  provinces  of  Spain 
have  meanwhile  been  separated  from  one 
another  by  mountains,  by  a  want  of  roads, 
by  an  inverse  prevalence  of  robbers,  which 
have  together  nursed  all  their  social  idio- 
syncrasies and  their  historical  antipathies. 
Hence  the  disunion,  the  domestic  wars, 
and  the  incapacity  to  resist  their  common 
opponents,  which  have  transformed  mo- 
dern Spanish  history  into  a  calendar  of 
revolutions. 

But  there  are  already  signs  that  these 
rigid  social  and  national  demarkations  be- 
tween the  different  provinces  are  slowly 
passing  away.  The  civil  war  itself,  with- 
out effacing  them,  certainly  did  much  to 


reduce  their  importance.  There  was  one 
party  to  acknowledge  the  Carlistg,  and 
another  to  acknowledge  the  Queenites,  in 
almost  every  province.  The  partisans  of 
each  cause  found  allies  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  particular  province.  Besides 
this  active  sympathy  while  the  war  conti- 
nued, the  governments  of  Queen  Isabella 
aflerward  established  throughout  the 
country  a  uniform  system  of  polity,  which 
violated  historical  traditions,  and  assimi- 
lated political  idiosyncrasies.  Even  in 
Spain,  too,  education  has  done  something. 
It  has  tended  to  lessen  national  intoler- 
ance as  well  as  religious  intolerance.  The 
centralization  of  the  government  is  now 
contributing  to  the  same  result ;  and  the 
increase  of  roads  and  railways,  which  pre- 
sent the  labor  of  the  last  few  years,  is 
working  out  the  same  aggregating  influ- 
ence which  its  presents  elsewhere. 

The  picture,  therefore,  of  government 
and  of  nationalities  which  we  have  drawn, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  having  under- 
gone considerable  modification.  Spain 
certainly  is  not  yet  a  homogeneous  na- 
tion ;  but  the  component  nationalities  of 
that  kingdom  no  longer  present  the  sharp 
contradistinction  which  existed  between 
them  twenty  years  ago.  The  progress 
of  the  country  has  since  been  conspiouoas 
enough  to  warrant  a  belief  that,  in  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  the  present  generation, 
the  inhabitants  will  find  themselves  one 
people.  It  would  at  this  day  be  a  fair 
comparison  to  describe  Spain  as  a  coun- 
try that  has  advanced,  in  point  of  national 
unity,  midway  between  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Italian 
kingdom,  on  the  other.  The  Spaniards  are 
no  longer  marked  by  the  violent  interna- 
tional antipathies  that  exist  in  the  former 
state,  while  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  spirit  of  common  patriotism  and  de- 
sire for  fusion  into  one  nation,  as  well  as 
into  one  government,  that  already  marks 
the  other.  If  Andalucia  deemed  the 
court  of  Madrid  slighted  by  a  foreign 
power,  jointly  with  Castile,  she  would 
make  common  cause  with  Castile  ;  bnt 
a  large  proportion  of  her  inhabitants 
would  still  desire  a  Parliament  of  Uieir 
own. 

Our  object  hitherto  has  been  to  trace 
the  course  by  which  Spain  has  risen  from 
her  revolutionary  degradation  to  the  com* 
parativcly  dignified  position  which  she  now 
holds.  The  political  system  established  by 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war  was  widely 
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different  in  practice  from  what  it  was  in 
theory.  What  we  commonly  understand 
'by  the  very  inaccurate  term,  constitution- 
al government,  was  nominally  recognized ; 
and  the  different  constitutions  already 
experienced  during  the  reign  of  Isabella 
have  not  been  wanting,  like  the  mock  re- 

Eresentations  of  the  Bonapartes,  the  Ilaps- 
arghs,  and  the  Ilohenzollcrns,  either  in 
the  scope  of  the  constituency  or  the  free- 
dom of  their  choice.  It  was  scarcely, 
therefore,  the  direct  agency  of  the  crown 
which  so  often  debarred  the  Spanish  re- 
presentatives of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rights.  The  chief  source  of  i)olitical  in- 
security was  to  be  found  in  the  army  and 
in  its  leaders.  The  victorious  generals 
who  had  subdued  the  Carlists  aimed  next 
to  conquer  the  revolution  itself.  Each 
military  leader  who  could  rely  upon  a 
considerable  body  of  troops — and  the 
whole  Spanish  army,  until  lately,  did  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  men,  this  being 
considerably  less  than  the  army  of  Bel- 
gium is  now  —  aspired  to  effect  a  loyal 
usurpation,  to  dissolve  the  existing  ad- 
ministration by  a  dash  at  the  capital, 
to  become  President  of  tlie  Council,  and 
to  rule  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  No 
sooner  had  these  generals  achieved  in  turn 
this  sort  of  subordinate  revolution,  than 
they  bribed  a  majority  of  the  Chambers — 
some  with  offices,  and  some  in  cash.  Or,  if 
the  Assemblies  were  either  more  trucu- 
lent or  less  venal  than  the  usurper  of  the 
hour  had  anticipated,  he  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  the  rongh  expedient  of  a 
dissolution.  There  could  be  no  national 
progress  while  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  army  who  were  perhaps 
neither  fillibusters,  banditti,  nor  pirates, 
but  something  between  the  three. 

The  recital  of  a  very  few  figures  will 
suffice  to  afford  a  pretty  clear  view  of 
the  revolutionary  state  of  the  country, 
even  where  the  throne  of  Isabella  was 
not  in  dispute.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  dynasty  in  1834,  there 
have  been  four  constitutions  and  twen- 
ty-eight Parliaments.  There  have  been 
in  the  same  perio<l  forty -seven  Prime 
Ministers,  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
Departmental  Ministers,  and  seventy - 
eight  Ministers  of  the  Interior  alone. 
These  changes  serve  as  an  earnest  of  the 
truth,  that  the  history  of  Spain  during 
our  own  day  has  been  a  history  of  in- 
trigue,  military   revolt,  factious  opposi- 


tion, factious  triumph,  political  insecurity, 
and  moral  degradation. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  at  the  capital,  and 
the  relations  of  the  provinces  toward  the 
ruling  power,  if  the  phrase  be  not  alto- 
gether a  misnomer.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
an  equally  important  change  was  slowly 
and  silently  taking  place  in  the  social  cha- 
racter of  the  people  themselves.  The  soil 
was  being  subdivided  into  infinitesimal  es- 
tates, much  as  the  French  soil  had  been 
subdivided  a  generation  or  two  before. 
The  same  mania  for  what  continental  na- 
tions term  proprietorship,  that  was  pre- 
vailing in  France  and  Prussia,  began  to 
prevail  in  Spain  also.  It  would,  however, 
be  impossible  to  attempt  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  landowners  with  accuracy,  al- 
though Spanish  statistics  are  not  want- 
ing for  the  purpose.  These  statistics  fix 
the  number  at  five  millions ;  but  as  the 
population  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
census  of  1857,  amounts  to  barely  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half,  the  ratio  of  land- 
owners would  be  greater  than  the  ratio 
of  the  adult  male  population  to  the  total 
population.  Such  figures  are  obviously 
absurd ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
retuiTis  of  proprietorships  may  have  been 
furnished  by  the  alcalde  of  each  village, 
and  that  the  careless  statisticians  of  ]\Ia- 
drid  may  have  published  the  total  of 
these  returns  of  separate  proprietorships 
as  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of  pro- 
prietoi*s.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  the  peasantry 
in  possession  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  Span- 
ish soil  is  already  immense,  and  is  still  in- 


creasnig. 


While,  however,  Spain  has  thus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  France,  she  still 
possesses  a  considerable  landed  aristo- 
cracy, almost  unknown  to  France.  To- 
ward this  body,  her  successive  govern- 
ments, inconsistent  with  each  other  in> 
almost  every  thing  else,  have  acted  with 
consistent  impolicy.  They  have  studious- 
ly withheld  from  them  nearly  all  the 
great  offices  of  state.  No  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  landed  and  en- 
titled aristocracy  were  compromised  by 
participation  in  the  Carlist  cause.  But 
many,  a^ain,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Queen,  let  the  offices  which  our  own 
government  reserves  for  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  our  aristocracy,  the  Spanish  gov- 
eniment  almost  invariablv  conferred  oni 
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the  most  noisy  delegates  in  Chambers 
of  Deputies.  Territorial  influence  in  the 
provinces  ceased  to  be  a  qualification 
for  what  we  term  the  lord-lieutenancies 
of  counties;  but  political  influence  in  the 
Chambers  was  a  certain  one.  The  office 
of  Gefe  Politico,  or  political  chief  of  a 
province,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
clamorous  Republican — perhaps  without 
an  acre  of  land  in  his  possession  —  that 
such  cities  as  Cadiz  or  Barcelona  could 
send  to  represent  them  in  the  Chambers. 
To  suppose  Mr.  Bright  Lord  -  Lieuten- 
ant of  Lancashire,  or  Mr.  William  Wil- 
liams Lord-Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  would 
be  to  institute  an  imaginary  comparison 
that  would  fall  far  short  of  the  mark. 
British  parliamentary  democrats  fif  we 
except  the  gentlemen  of  the  Brass  Band) 
are  commonly  men  of  capital  —  let  them 
agitate  as  much  as  they  may.  But  the 
Gefe  Politico  was  commonly,  not  only  an 
agitating  democrat,  but  a  man  of  straw 
into  the  bargain. 

This  cardinal  error  of  Spanish  admin- 
istration is  closely  connected  with  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Large  landowners,  of  which 
we  have  heard  much.  The  successive 
ministries  of  Spain  hare  defended  their 
choice  of  Gefes  on  this  fact ;  and  if  the 
plea  could  be  sustained,  their  defense 
would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  and 
complete.  But,  except  as  regards  the 
exiles  of  the  revolution,  they  sunply  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  That  portion 
of  the  Spanish  landed  aristocracy  that 
were  not  affected  to  the  Carlist  cause, 
never  ceased  to  have  their  choice  wheth- 
er they  would  live  upon  their  estates 
or  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
they  had  been  treated  with  the  consider- 
ation which  they  regarded  as  due  to  their 
position,  they  would  have  had  every  rea- 
son to  remain  in  the  country,  and  to  di- 
vide their  year  between  Madrid  and  the 
province  in  which  their  lands  Lay.  But  they 
were  too  proud  to  witness  poor  and  cor- 
rupt demagogues  placed  in  the  viceregal 
positions  that  their  order  had  before  filled. 
They  accordingly  expatriated  themselves, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  lived  in 
foreign  capitals.  They  surrendered  their 
country  to  what  they  deemed  the  orgies 
of  a  revolution  that  they  could  not  stay, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  took  care  to 
draw  their  revenues  from  their  land. 
Thus  they  became  known  in  the  pro- 
vinces only  by  the  exactions  committed 
by  their  agents  in  their  names.     An  ab- 


sent landlord,  too,  rarely  thinks  of  ex- 
pending any  portion  of  his  income  on  the 
improvement  of  his  property ;  and  thus, 
while  the  tenants  were  ground  down,  the 
land  deteriorated.  As  the  landlord, 
through  his  agent,  grew  more  rapacious;, 
the  tenant  grew  poorer.  In  this  way,  of 
course,  the  very  principle  of  aristocracy 
became  hateful  to  the  people, 

But  a  few  years  ago  we  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Spain  with  the  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  that  country  had  yet  to 
become  the  scene  of  the  great  French 
Revolution.  Nothing  then  struck  us  as 
more  probable.  The  peasantry  seemed 
about  to  rise  against  the  common  pres- 
sure of  a  present  government  and  an  ab- 
sent aristocracy.  The  towns,  meanwhile, 
were  growing  apparently  more  and  more 
democratic.  Taxation  rose,  and  wealth 
declined.  Honest  men  detested  the  gov- 
ernment for  crimes  that  were  as  true  of 
one  administration  as  of  another.  Men 
who  cared  only  for  their  mercantile  gains 
were  equally  opposed  to  a  system  which 
destroyed  confidence  in  commercial  tran- 
sactions. We  believe  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  have  possessed  the 
communications  that  France  possesses 
now,  or  even  her  roads  without  h€?r  nul- 
ways,  and  yet  to  have  remained  other- 
wise in  the  same  social  and  political  con- 
dition, the  event  referred  to  must  have 
happened  before  the  recent  reforming 
policy  of  the  government  had  began. 
The  sympathy  between  the  provinces  and 
the  great  cities  wanted  only  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  unity  of  action  —  and  that 
unity  of  action  was  defeated  only  by  a 
want  of  rapid  communications.  In  this 
way  the  provinces  and  the  great  cities 
continued  to  be  isolated,  and  the  govern- 
ment contrived  to  defeat  a  hostility  that 
had  no  national  organization. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  change 
of  public  life  that  has  defeated  this  expec- 
tation. The  moment  of  reform  was  a 
critical  one  for  the  existence  of  monarch- 
ical institutions  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  danger  of  revolution  has  principally 
passed  away ;  and  it  is  now  a  more  appo- 
site, as  well  as  a  more  grateful  task,  to 
trace  the  capabilities  than  the  dangers  of 
the  country. 

We  must  clear  the  way  by  a  word 
touching  territory  and  population,  which 
rank  among  the  main  conditions  of  all  nar 
tional  development.  The  area  of  Spain  is 
little  inferior  to  that  of  France ;  uid  the 
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soil,  as  we  have  already  iiulicated,  is 
comtnoDly  more  fertile,  almost  beyond 
comparison,  although  there  is  in  the 
former  country  an  extent  of  mountain 
aod  other  waste  land  unknown  to  the 
latter.  But  with  all  this  approach  to 
equality  of  Spain  in  point  of  area,  and 
this  general  superiority  in  point  of  fer- 
tility, the  Spanish  population  continues 
to  be  less  than  one  half  of  the  French. 
Indeed,  Spain  is  remarkable  for  having 
been  one  of  the  mosL  stationary  of  coun- 
tries in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants. 
It  appears,  from  tolerably  authoritative 
figures,  that  the  Spanish  population  in 
1768 — now  ninety-throe  years  ago — was 
9,151,999  ;  and  some  twenty  years  after- 
ward, in  1786,  it  had  risen  to  10,268,150. 
Yet,  during  the  sixty  years  that  followed, 
1786-1846,  the  numerical  increase  was 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
year  it  had  reached  only  12,162,000 ;  and, 
indeed,  this  census  is  less  by  one  hundred 
thousand  than  that  which  was  returned 
before  the  civil  war  began.  The  losses 
in  battle,  and  the  pauperizing  influence  of 
civil  commotion,  may,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  this  result.  But  in  1857,  the 
census,  as  we  have  said,  was  returned  at 
15,464,000;  and,  though  strict  accuracy 
can  not  be  insisted  upon  in  these  docu- 
ments, they  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
pretty  nearly  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
population. 

But  the  Spanish  soil,  if  well  cultivated, 
would  probably  find  itself  able  to  supi)ort 
four  times  these  numbers.  Were  Spain 
as  populous  as  Belgium  in  proportion  to 
her  area,  her  inhabitants  would  number 
70,000,000.  Kor  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Spanish  soil  is  commonly  quite  as  fer- 
tile as  the  Belgian ;  while  both  the  indi- 
genous and  imported  products  are  quite 
as  conducive  to  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  only  intrinsic  limit  to 
the  growth  of  the  Spanish  population 
within  those  figures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  so  far,  the  national 
activity  must  be  the  measure  of  the  in- 
crease. We  nmst  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  French  population  presents  at 
this  moment  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  commonly  accurate  doctrine,  that  the 
population  of  a  country  tends  to  be  regu- 
lated by  its  means  of  support  for  them. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  at  this  day  the 
two  most  imperfectly  peopled  countries 


in  the  west  of  Europe.  They  together 
contain  fully  the  area  of  France,  yet  they 
possess  together  barely  half  her  popula- 
tion. The  area  of  Spain  alone  is  far 
larger  than  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  yet  it 
contains  but  three  fifths  of  their  popula- 
tion. The  Low  Countries,  without  one 
sixth  of  the  area  of  Spain,  possess  two 
thirds  of  her  population.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Spain  may  yet  become  a 
formidable  nation  in  point  of  numbers,  as 
well  as  of  production,  commerce,  and 
armaments. 

We  shall  here  offer  some  analysis  of 
these  fifteen  millions  and  a  half,  so  far  as 
figures  are  reliable.  The  clergy,  in  the  first 
place,  have  been  greatly  reduced  by 
successive  enactments — some  of  them  long 
previous  to  the  Carlist  Revolution.  It  ap- 
pears that,  a  century  ago,  the  regulars  and 
seculars  together  amounted  to  not  less 
than  209,000.  This  almost  incredible 
number  was  reduced  at  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  180,000;  yet, 
whatever  were  the  further  reductions  dur- 
ing the  French  invasion'  of  Spain,  the 
numbers  were  soon  restored  under  the 
superstitious  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
But  the  anti-Carlist  Revolution  gradually 
uncloistered  the  regulars  and  diminished 
the  seculars,  until  the  Spanish  Concordat 
of  1 858  with  the  Papal  See  more  or  less  pre- 
cisely fixed  their  future  number.  Since 
that  time  there  are  computed  to  be  about 
42,000  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  statistics  which  we 
have  already  challenged,  that  there  are 
two  million  and  a  half  owners  of  land  in 
country  districts,  and  two  million  owners 
of  house-property  in  the  towns.  But,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  we  believe  these 
numbers  to  be  fully  double  of  the  truth  ; 
and  the  total  number  of  propnetors  to  fall 
short  of  two  millions.  JProbably  among 
them  the  computation  of  800,000  owners 
of  flocks  is  not  exaggerated  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  peasantry  who  are  not  possessed  of 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  which  has  been 
reckoned  at  no  more  than  600,000,amount8 
more  nearly  to  1,000,000.  The  merchants 
of  all  classes  amount,  we  believe,  to  as 
many  as  120,000;  but  in  this  generic  de- 
scription we  must  include  that  undignified 
class  who  are  little  above  the  rank  of  ped- 
dlers. The  skilled  artisans  may  be  some 
60,000  ;  and  the  factory  men,  engaged 
either  in  Barcelona  or  other  cities  of  Cat- 
alonia, may  number  150,000. 

The  nobility  have  undergone  much  the 
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Rame  modification  as  the  clergy.  Former- 
ly they  numbered  one  twelfth  of  the  whole 
population.  They  were  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  held  other  privileges.  Imagine 
a  country  in  which  one  man  in  twelve  was 
a  noble — he  being  probably  the  only  rich 
man  among  the  twelve — and  he  alone  ex- 
empt from  the  public  burdens!  It  ap- 
pears that  at  the  period  at  which  the 
clergy  exceeded  200,000  the  privileged 
laity  amounted  to  844,000.  Of  these, 
some  90,000  were  free  of  taxation  on  ac- 
count of  their  offices  in  the  state,  and  a 
few  more  as  the  servants  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  there  were  not  less  than  750,000 
free  from  taxation  on  the  ground  of  no- 
bility. At  this  day,  however,  the  number 
of  entitled  nobles  is  in  no  great  dispro- 
portion with  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  number,  erroneously  comput- 
ed by  the  number  of  titles  extant,  has 
been  stated  to  be  1456 ;  and  to  consist  of 
81  dukes,  675  marquesses,  539  counts,  73 
viscounts,  and  61  barons.  But,  as  many 
of  these  peers,  hold  several  titles  each,  it 
isiM'obable  that  the  Spanish  entitled  aris- 
tocracy does  not  exceed  500,  or  at  the  ut- 
most 600.  Privilege  in  respect  of  taxa- 
tion is  now  extinct. 

This  rapid  view  of  the  social  constitu- 
tion of  Spain  at  the  present  day  gives  us 
the  picture  of  a  half-aristocratic,  half-re- 
publican society,  which  has  realized  one 
great  condition  of  freedom  by  destroying 
the  unjust  exemptions  of  particular  class- 
es, and  has  advanced  even  toward  democ- 
racy by  parting  out  the  bulk  of  the  fee- 
simple  among  the  peasantry.  But  al- 
though the  territorial  subdivision,  which 
has  formed  a  large  part  of  the  change  of 
w^hich  we  now  speak,  has  been  carried  to 
a  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
results  from  these  reforms  an  immense 
balance  of  advantage;  and  now  that  gov- 
ernment at  once  firm  and  free  has  been  in 
great  measure  established,  the  question  of 
the  immediate  future  of  Spain  is  more 
than  ever  a  financial  one.  Money  is  the 
great  want  of  the  hour.  Whatever  is 
done,  must  be  done  more  or  less  by  the 
slate.  The  poverty  of  the  landowners 
compels  the  state  to  assume  a  large  part 
in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
day,  as  though  it  werejoint-tenant  as  well 
as  lord  paramount.  The  primarily  unre- 
munerative  character  of  railway  enter- 
prise requires  the  state  to  give  either 
guarantees  of  interest  or  capital  for  con- 


struction. Even  the  roads — which  are 
such  that  Queen  Isabella,  who  left  Ma- 
drid last  year  for  Burgos  to  see  the  eclipse, 
was  compelled  to  turn  back  and  relinquish 
her  intention — are  only  to  be  adequately 
repjiired  by  public  aid. 

Spain  has,  for  a  long  period,  been  con- 
structing additional  roads.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that,  during  the  last  half-century, 
the  government  has  expended,  on  an 
average,  £160,000  a  year  upon  them. 
Yet  Spain  is  even  at  this  day  a  country 
but  half  intersected  with  means  of  com- 
munication, and  those  that  exist  are,  as 
we  have  already  said,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  worst  description.  The 
roads  radiating  from  the  capital  amonnt 
to  forty-five  hundred  miles,  the  transverse 
roads  to  another  one  thousand,  and  what 
Spanish  statisticians  distinguish  as  ^^  local 
roads,"  to  about  eight  hundred  more.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  roads  to  the 
extent  of  four  thousand  miles  either  in 
course  of  construction  or  in  design.  Bot 
the  distinctions  drawn  in  respect  of  these 
additional  four  thousand  miles  of  road 
are  ludicrous  enough.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  "in  constmc- 
tion,"  so  many  "in  project,"  so  many 
"  in  course  of  design,"  and,  finally,  so 
many  "  not  yet  in  course  of  design  "  I  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  long 
period  will  expire  before  the  whole  of 
this  addition  to  Spanish  communicati<ms 
will  be  complete.  The  estimated  expen- 
diture for  the  four  thousand  miles  is  «x 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  reals,  or 
about  £6,000,000  sterling;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  charge  is  to  be  de- 
frayed by  local  charges,  the  executive 
apparently  not  being  at  present  responsi- 
ble to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  third 
of  the  whole. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  railway  move- 
ment has  altogether  surpassed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  roads.  But  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  railway 
throughout  the  Spanish  dominions.  We 
now  find,  however,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  thLs  year  there  were  fully  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  railway  in  actual  working, 
and  nearly  eight  hundred  more  in  coarse 
of  construction.  Over  and  above  these 
twenty-three  hundred  miles  concessions 
had  been  made  by  the  government  to 
the  extent  of  sixteen  hundred  miles. 
The  estimated  expense  of  this  total  of 
some  four  thousand  miles  of  railway,  in 
working,  in  construction,  and  in 
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is  nearly  five  milliards  of  reals,  or  five 
times  me  amount  which  the  Spanish 
government  have  set  apart  under  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  mortmain.  Judging, 
moreover,  from  the  history  of  nearly  all 
railway  enterprises,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 

1>rehend  that  the  actual  expenditure  will 
argely  exceed  the  estin>ate.  Kail  way 
construction  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  un- 
Qsually  expensive  in  Spain.  Ti)at  country 
is  probably  more  intersected  by  moun- 
tains than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  the 
onginal  system  of  railway  construction, 
which  required  a  uniform  level,  had  not 
been  now  exploded,  long  and  uninter- 
rupted lines,  in  that  country,  would  have 
been  impracticable.  It  is  now,  however, 
found  possible  to  work  railways  at  inclines 
equal  to  those  common  in  many  mail- 
coach  roads ;  and  the  line  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  degree  of  incline  of  which  railway 
communication  is  susceptible.  But  the 
majority  of  the  great  continental  rail- 
ways with  which  our  countrymen  are 
firailiar  pass  through  flat  countries. 
France  and  Germany,  generally  speak- 
ing, possess  a  nearly  level  surface.  From 
Ostend  or  from  Calais,  for  instance,  you 
may  travel  to  Berlin,  or  even  into  Po- 
land, almost  without  encountering  an 
appreciable  undulation  in  the  soil.  Wo 
anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  railway 
network  now  in  course  of  weavinor  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  will  involve  a  cost  far 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  ordinary 
cost  of  continental  railways,  although 
labor  is  cheap  and  timber  abundant. 

Spain  is  greatly  restricted  in  commer- 
cial enterj)rise  by  two  leading  circum- 
stances— the  still  exorbitant  tariff  which 
it  imposes,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
better  classes  in  most  provinces  to  engage 
in  trade.  The  Catalonians,  the  Valencians, 
and  the  Gallicians  are  the  only  really  en- 
terprising nations  of  the  country.  The 
former,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Spain  ;  and  the  high 
duties  still  imposed  on  Lancashire  pro- 
duce are  dictated  by  the  same  protective 
illusion  with  that  which  we  iiave  just 
seen  dissipated  in  France.  But  the  higher 
the  duty,  the.  more  remunerative  the 
smuggling;  and  Spain  is,  of  all  countries, 
the  least  adapted  to  restrain  illicit  trad- 
ing. It  is  commonly  believed  that,  inde- 
E?ndently  of  professed  importations  from 
iverpool,  Spaniards  annually  buy,  as 
Barcelonese  cotton   goods,   three   times 


the  manufacture  of  all  Catalonia.  A  sim- 
ilar impolicy  of  the  state  restrains  the 
cloth  and  silk  manufacture,  though  Span- 
ish wool  is  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the 
indigenous  silk  crops  are  very  large.  The 
long  cloth  cloak  which  almost  every  Span- 
iard wears  more  often  comes  from  York- 
shire than  from  his  own  manufactories, 
and  much  silk  is  imiwrted  from  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  Spanish  manufactories 
are  yearly  sharing  the  general  improve- 
ment ;  but  they  are  too  much  restricted 
by  bad  laws  to  advance  pari  passu  with 
other  objects  of  industry. 

Public  attention  has  lately  been  called  to 
the  colonial  empire  of  Spain  by  two  circum- 
stances, neither  of  which  do  credit  to  her 
government.  We  allude  to  her  reicqui- 
sition  of  one  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to 
the  increasing  encouragement  she  has 
given  in  Cuba  to  the  slave-trade,  which 
she  had  contracted  with  ourselves  and 
with  other  countries  to  abolish.  No  one 
now  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  Span- 
ish Dominicans  recalled  the  Spanish  au- 
thority by  their  own  deliberate  act. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  party  in  Domingo 
for  the  restoration  of  tne  Spanish  Bour- 
bons, as  there  is  at  this  moment  even  a 
party  in  Calabria  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Angevine  branch  of  the  same  House. 
But  whether  that  party  even  acted  spon- 
taneously in  the  movement  which  they 
made  for  this  object,  or  whether  they 
were  the  paid  emissaries  of  the  viceregal 
government  at  Havana,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  What,  however,  is  now  morally 
certain  is,  that  they  represented  the  views 
of  an  insignificant  minority.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Cuban  government 
were  convinced  of  it ;  for  they  at  once 
dispatched  a  considerable  military  force, 
the  commander  of  which,  on  efiecting  a 
landing,  immediately  established  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  It  is  hardly  less  certain 
that  the  authorities  at  Havana  would  not 
have  ventured  on  a  course  which  might 
have  brought  the  Court  of  Madrid  into 
collision  with  other  governments,  with- 
out instructions  from  their  superiors;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  instruc- 
tions, if  sent  to  Havana  at  all,  must  have 
anticipated  the  alleged  popular  revolution 
in  St.  Domingo  itself;  for  the  interval  be- 
tween the  revolution  and  the  landing  of 
the  troops  did  not  admit  of  a  reference  to 
Madrid.  We  look,  therefore,  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  Spanish  Domingo  as  sheer  fiUi- 
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bustering,  such  as  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves have  long  been  deprecating  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  arguments  where  the  pre- 
sumption is  already  strong ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  issue  of  the  Moroccan 
war  gave  the  Spaniards  the  requisite 
courage,  and  that  the  American  civil 
wai*  gave  them  the  opportunity.  The 
three  other  Powers  chiefly  interested  in 
this  question  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  States  of  North-America.  But  the 
latter  are  otherwise  engaged ;  France  is 
disinclined  to  resent  an  acquisition  that 
offers  to  her  a  pretext  for  the  seizure 
of  the  other  half  of  the  island,  which 
she  before  possessed  and  colonized,  as 
Spain  colonized  the  half  which  she  has 
now  reacquired  ;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment is  probably  imwilling  to  interfere 
alone  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Dominicans,  whom,  on  a  fair  ground  of 
non-intervention,  to  which  international 
law  is  growing  more  and  more  attached, 
she  leaves  to  settle  their  own  disputes, 
however  convinced  that  the  weaker  party 
must  go  the  wall. 

The  sufferance  of  this  country,  how- 
ever, yet  depends  on  the  fulfillment  by 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  pledge 
which  they  have  given,  that  they  will 
not  introduce  slavery  into  St.  Domingo. 
In  support  of  this  pledge,  they  have  ad- 
vanced the  plausible  but  callous  argu- 
ment, that  the  extent  of  free  labor  at 
the  command  of  planters  renders  such 
a  coui*se  unnecessary.  Otherwise,  the 
pledge  would  be  worth  no  more  than 
the  treaty  which  they  are  openly  vio- 
lating in  Cuba.  But  it  is  not  in  Cuba 
aione  that  the  Spanish  government  main- 
tains slavery.  There,  indeed,  they  have 
a  population  of  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three thousand  black  slaves,  or  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
island,  which  does  not  exceed  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  in  all,  white 
and  black,  slave  and  free.  But  in  Porto 
Rico  also  there  are  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  slaves ;  and  we  know  of  no 
reason  for  their  inutility  in  St.  Domingo 
that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Porto 
Rico 

It  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  deplorable, 
that  a  country  which  certainly  cheiishes 
the  principle  of  political  liberty  at  home, 
should  exhibit  the  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance, in  mattei*s  of  religion,  that  have 
provoked  so  strong  and  so  just  a  con- 


demnation in  our  own  Parliament.  It 
is  a  striking  example,  on  a  broad  view, 
of  the  remaining  influence  of  the  Papa- 
cy, that  the  country  in  which  all  Church 
property  is  bein^  fast  alienated,  is  the 
country  in  which  the  most  intolerant 
principles  still  prevail,  and  in  which 
alone,  of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  they 
who  do  not  conform  to  the  established 
faith  are  liable  to  be  denied  the  right 
of  Christian  burial.  Between  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  foreigners  whom 
thp  increasing  trade  of  the  country  is 
attracting  to  its  shores,  and  the  zeal- 
ous exertions  of  Protestant  societies, 
(which,  however,  the  priesthood,  through 
the  government,  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
repress,)  the  number  eitlier  of  Spanish 
converts  or  of  foreign  residents,  profess- 
ing another  form  of  Christianity,  is  grad- 
ually but  surely  augmenting.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  as  hard  to  extort 
from  the  Spanish  government  the  slight- 
est concessions  in  £ivor  of  Protestant 
worship  or  Protestant  interment,  as  it 
would  be  to  prevail  upon  them  to  re- 
linquish slavery  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 
We  trust  that  the  exertions  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  will  be  directed  to  this 
object  until  they  shall  have  attained  it. 
The  illiberality  of  Spain  toward  the  conn- 
try  which  relieved  her  from  French  mili- 
tary rule,  is,  after  the  system  of  slavery 
which  she  has  reestablished,  the  greatest 
blot  upon  her  civilization. 

But  the  foreign  policy  which  is  at  this 
day  identi6ed  with  the  name  of  Mar- 
shal O'Donnell  is  certainly  entitled  to 
distinction — that  it  aims  to  render  Spain 
at  once  independent  in  its  external  re- 
lations and  prosperous  at  home.  This 
independence  in  foreign  policy  has  been 
nearly  unknown  to  Spain  since  the  ago 
of  Philip  II.;  and  even  that  latest  period 
of  Spanish  authority  abroad  was  an  age 
of  poverty  and  tyranny  at  home.  The 
present  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Spain  car- 
ries with  it,  therefore,  the  originality  of 
possessing  no  antecedent  in  the  history 
even  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  In  what  degree  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Tetuan  ought  to  bo  associated 
with  the  great  changes  that  are  now 
going  on,  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  he  is  certainly  the  master- 
mind of  the  country  as  well  as  the  real 
chief  of  the  government ;  and  such  a 
combination  of  official  and  intellectual 
authority  seems    to   justify  the    identi- 
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fioation  of  his  name  with  much  that 
has  happened  during  his  admiiiistraiion. 
But  be  the  real  authors  of  these  various 
movements  who  they  may,  a  fixed  reso- 
lation  has  been  arrived  at,  and  steadily 
pnrsned,  to  place  the  country  in  such  a 
position  as  to  render  it  no  more  amena- 
ole  to  the  undue  influence  of  France 
than  of  England.  An  impression  has 
certainly  been  current,  that  the  O'Don- 
nell  Ministry  has  acted  under  French 
dictation  in  its  present  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  rebuild  a  navy.  But  when  we 
look  to  the  interior  of  the  country  itself, 
and  perceive  the  direction  of  a  corre- 
sponding energy  to  its  military  defense, 
more  especially  in  the  development  of 
the  modem  system  of  fortification,  we 
can  but  conclude  that,  if  the  Spanish 
government  aim  to  resume  their  old 
authority  at  sea,  they  are  equally  re- 
solved that  the  French  shall  not  recross 
the  Pyrenees. 

The  reappearance  of  Spain  as  a  mili- 
tary power  IS,  as  we  have  said,  of  much 
less  significance  to  Europe  than  her  re- 
appearance as  a  naval  one.  No  mili- 
tary organization  of  which  she  is  suscep- 
tible can  ever  (without  a  navy)  render 
her  arms  important  otherwise  than  as 
defensive  weapons,  or  as  allies  in  some 
general  crusade  that  Germany  and  Italy 
might  enter  upon  with  the  view  of  re- 
pressing encroachments  which  we  will 
not  anticipate.'  But,  open  as  she  is  to 
several  seas,  her  naval  position  in  Eu- 
ro|>e  is  by  nature  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  A  state  in  ])osscssion 
of  a  steam-fleet  at  Cadiz  and  at  Ferrol,  at 
Carthagena  and  at  Barcelona,  must  pos- 
sess an  extensive  command  at  once  over 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean;  and, 
distant  as  the  day  may  be,  we  can  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  contingency  of  its 
occurrence. 

The  Spanish  alliance  ought  henceforth 
to  be  quite  as  much  within  our  reach 
as  within  the  reach  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. France  has  done  Spain  much 
more  injury  than  England  has  done  her  ; 
and  England  has  scarcely  greater  inter- 
ests than  France  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Spain.  It  is  true  we  destroyed  her 
navy,  and  we  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  that  she  was 
endeavoring  to  subjugate  anew.  But 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  was  the  result  of 
her  own  declarations-  of  war  against 
ourselves ;    and   her   colonies  in   South- 


'  America  had  freed  themselves  by  their 
own  act.  It  was  France  which  led  her 
into  her  maritime  disasters,  and  France 
which  afterward  trampled  out  that  do- 
mestic independence  that  it  was  our  mil- 
itary credit  to  reestablish.  Nor  is  it  ap- 
posite to  argue  from  past  experience  to  fu- 
ture probabilities,  if  we  correctly  assume 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  resolved 
by  fortifications,  as  well  as  mountains,  to 
keep  out  the  arms,  and  therefore,  by  im- 
plication, the  undue  influence  of  France. 
The  French  Directory  defeated  Pitt  in 
policy,  though  Pitt  afterward  defeated 
at  once  the  French  Directory,  its  suc- 
cessors, and  its  allies  in  arms.  He  lost 
and  Franco  acquired  the  alliance  of  all 
other  maritime  powers.  It  must  hence- 
forward be  our  care  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  atone  for  such  diplomatic  dis- 
aster again,  by  the  success  of  our  niili- 
tary  and  naval  administration,  and  by 
the  glory  of  our  military  and  naval 
arms.  The  maritime  Powers  of  conti- 
nental Europe  bid  fair  to  be  relatively 
as  powerful,  some  five  or  ten  years  hence, 
as  they  were  when  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  began.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  our  foreign 
policy,  in  anticipation  (possibly  it  may 
be  in  prevention)  of  that  rupture  be- 
tween Great  Ikitain  and  France  which 
yearly  increasing  numbers  hold  to  be 
some  day  inevitable,  to  detach  from  the 
Continent  the  elements  of  a  maritime 
confederacy  for  ourselves.  Russia,  anti- 
Turkish  and  generally  aggressive,  is  more 
likely,  in  several  respects,  to  fall  into  a 
French  than  into  a  British  alliance ;  but 
Spain  has  obviously  to  choose  between 
an  ally  that  would  again  degrade  her 
into  an  auxiliary,  and  an  ally  that  wishes 
to  see  her  independent.  The  ratio  of 
our  jealousy  of  Spain  is  proportioned, 
not  to  her  armaments,  but  to  her  de- 
pendence upon  a  third  Power. 

While  we  have  been  writing,  the  condi- 
tion of  another  Spain  has  become  a  Eu- 
ropean question.  The  Cabinets  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Madrid  have  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  or- 
der to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  the 
three  governments  have  had  cause  to  com- 
plain. There  will  be  few  to  question  the 
justice  of  such  an  expedition,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  France  and  Great  Bntain  are  con- 
cerned. But  Spain  stands  in  the  invidi- 
ous predicament  of  having  been  more  or 
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less  an  accomplice  in  tlie  policy  for  which 
she  is  quite  as  eager  to  chastise  the  Mex- 
icans, as  either  the  British  or  the  French 
government.  Our  own  grievances  against 
Mexico  may  be  ranged  into  two  cardinal 
divisions.  We  claim  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, which  has  been  in  arrear  during 
the  last  seven  years,  on  a  three  per  cent 
loan  of  more  than  £10,000,000  sterling; 
and  we  demand  indemnities  for  the  past 
maltreatment  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro- 
vision for  their  future  safety.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  robbed  our  bondhold- 
ers of  the  money  they  had  intrusted  to 
the  British  Legation ;  and  alienated  from 
their  benefit  the  share  of  the  custom  rev- 
enue which  they  had  hypothecated  to 
them  as  a  mortgage  for  the  payment  of 
their  dividends.  Here  arose  a  clear  case 
of  dishonesty  and  spoliation.  The  Mexi- 
can government,  moreover,  afforded  no 
protection  to  British  subjects,  who  have 
been  plundered  and  murdered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  possibly  with  the 
tacit  acquiescence  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment itself;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
tend, that  every  foreign  government  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  its 
citizens  toward  subjects  of  the  British 
crown. 

The  Spanish  government,  so  far  as  the 
personal  insecurity  of  its  own  subjects 
trading  in  Mexico  is  concerned,  has  no 
doubt  a  similar  grievance ;  although  Spain 
may  reciprocally  be  a  country  not  very 
safe  for  Mexicans.  But  when  we  pass  to 
financial  transactions  between  Spain  and 
Mexico,  we  find  the  former  state  quite  as 
ready  to  repudiate  her  obligations  as  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  debt  to  our  own  coun- 
try, for  example,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  is  first,  the  debt  on 
which  a  diminished  rate  of  interest  has 
been  paid  ;  secondly,  there  is  that  which 
has  been  thrown  into  what  has  been  term- 
ed a  "  deferred,"  or  "  passive  "  stock,  and 


pays  (like  our  own  Mexican  loan)  no  interest 
whatever ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  stock 
which  Spain  has  openly  repudiated.  The 
latter  class  is  represented  by  a  fictitious 
description  of  property  known  as  "  Span- 
ish Certificates."  These  are  certificates 
issued,  not  by  the  Spanish  government, 
but  by  the  committee  of  Spanish  bond- 
holders in  London,  in  nominal  representa- 
tion of  a  debt  ignored  by  the  borrowing 
government,  which  has  made  as  much  de- 
fault as  Mexico  herself. 

When  we  view  these  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the 
Count  of  Madrid  to  dispatch  an  ipdepen- 
dent  expedition  from  Cuba  against  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  to  its  recent  seiz- 
ure of  San  Domingo,  we  may  fairly  anti- 
cipate that  a  fresh  territorial  annexation 
will  be  attempted  under  cover  of  an  in- 
dignation which  it  ill  becomes  the  Span- 
ish government,  to  assume.  Whether  the 
Mexicans  would  again  recognize  in  name 
the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion, 
beyond  the  practical  revolt  against  author- 
ity which  marks  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
people.  To  overrun  Mexico  would  be  very 
different  from  overrunning  San  Domingo, 
and  would,  we  believe,  be  impossible.  So 
rich  and  extensive  a  country  could  not  be 
transferred  from  independence  into  subor- 
dination to  another  power,  without  in- 
volving a  European  question.  We  may  be 
at  ease,  therefore,  in  regard  to  a  surrepU- 
tious  resumption  of  Spanish  sovereignty 
in  Mexico;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  in  this  question,  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  Morocco  and  San  Dom- 
ingo, serves  to  imply,  that  in  addition  to 
its  desire  for  domestic  prosperity,  it  is 
haunted  again  by  the  phantasmagoria  of 
its  ancient  conquests,  and  aspires,  at  some 
day,  to  restore  the  dominion  that  was 
once  known  as  Spain  and  the  Indies. 


1^1   I  •  ■ 


"Artist  axd  Man." — ^At  the  theater 
of  Nice,  recently,  in  the  performance  of 
"  La  Cenerentola,"  one  of  the  actresses. 
Mademoiselle  Mistrali  Vetant,  having 
gone  too  near  the  footlights,  set  fire  to 
her  dress;  but  Ronconi,  who  was  singing 
by  her  side  as  Don  Magnifico,  extinguish- 


ed the  fiame  by  pressing  the  dress  be- 
tween his  hands.  In  so  doing,  strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  interrupt  for  a  moment 
the  morceau  he  was  singing,  and  the  ac- 
tress, on  her  part  deriving  confidence  from 
his  remarkable  calmness,  went  on  with  the 
performance  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
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From    Tait*8    Edinburgh    Magaclne. 

'.THE      LADY      OF      LA      GARAYE.* 

[A  woBB  may  add  interest  to  the  reader.  The  lion.  Mrs.  Norton  is  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Sieridan,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  on  her  mother  s  side.  She  was  bom  in  1808.  Married  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Norton  in  1827,  brother  of  Lord  Grantly.  The  union  was  unhappy,  and  our  readers  may 
remember  the  occurrences  with  Lord  Melbourne  in  1836,  then  Prime  Minister,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  talk ;  and,  in  her  lines  to  tlie  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Norton  feelingly  alludes  to  the  slan- 
ders which  she  suffered  on  that  occasion.  These  incidents  may  explain  in  some  degree  the  touching 
tones  of  sorrow  which  seem  to  breathe  out  in  tliis  poem.  In  Volume  Twenty  of  The  Eclectio  wo 
published  a  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Norton. — Editob  or  Eclectic. 


It  is  nowadays  not  merely  pleasant,  but 
a  positive  relief  to  meet  with  a  writer  of  po- 
etry, who  imitates  no  one,  and  would  have 
been  precisely  what  slic  is  had  Tennyson 
never  written  a  line.  The  individuality 
of  this  poem  is  perfect.  There  is  no  ob- 
trusion of  self,  and  yet  you  can  not  for- 
ffet  who  the  relater  of  the  story  is.  The 
lusion  of  the  writer  in  the  heroine  is  quite 
Qoconscious,  and  yet  it  imparts  a  singu- 
lar sense  of  truth  and  depth  unattainable 
without  it.  Where,  in  this  true  story  of 
La  Garaye,  Mrs.  Norton  deals  with  feel- 
ings, she  is  declaratory  rather  than  de- 
Boriptive,  and  opens  out  a  picture  of  wo- 
manly sorrow,  and  of  the  transition  or 
rather  sublimation  of  character  and  affeo- 
tions,  singular  in  its  tender  grace  and 
coloring,  and  quite  marvelous  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  penciling  of  its  details. 

There  is  no  where  a  more  delicate  and 
touching  analysis  of  female  sorrow  and  of 
that  feminine  jealousy,  not  vulgar  doubt 
and  passion,  no  reproachful  suspicion  of 
the  beloved  one's  faith  and  love,  but  the 
untold  forebodings  of  a  mind  darkened  by 
the  melancholy  distrust  of  the  old  charm 
in  which  that  allegiance  was  made  lighter 
than  liberty  itself,  and  needed  not  the 
sad  auxiliary  of  pity. 

The  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  betrays  the  saddened  and  retro- 
spective feeling  that  pervades  the  poem, 
and,  rightly  read,  supplies  a  key  to  much 
of  its  beauty  and  melancholy. 

**  The  joy  that  budded  on  my  own  youth's 
bloom, 

When  life  wore  still  a  glory  and  a  gloss, 

^»^^^— ^^  ™ 

•  27ie  Lady  of  La  Oaraye.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton.    Macmillan  k  Co.,  London. 


Is  hiiden  from  mo  in  the  silent  tomb  ; 
Smiting  with  premature  unnatural  loss, 

So  that  my  very  soul  is  wrung  with  pain, 
Meeting  old  friends  whom  most  I  love  to  see. 
Where  are  the  younger  lives,  since  these 

remain  ? 
I  weep  the  eyes  that  should  have  wept  for 

me  I 

But  all  the  more  I  cling  to  those  who  speak, 
Like  thee,  in  tones  unaltered  by  my  chanee ; 
Greeting   my   saddened   glance  and    faded 

cheek 
With  the  same  welcome  that  seemed  sweet 

and  strange 

In  early  days :  when,  I  of  gifts  ma'Je  proud. 
That  could  the  notice  of  such  men  beguile. 
Stood  listening    to  theo  in  some  brilliant 

crowd, 
With  the  warm  triumph  of  a  youthful  smile. 

Oh  I  little  now  remains  of  all  that  was ! 
Even  for  this  gift  of  linking  measured  words. 
My  heart  oft  questions,   with   discouraged 

pause, 
Does  music  linger  in  the  slackening  chords? 

Yet,  friend,  I  feel  not  that  all  power  is  fled, 
While  offering  to  thee,  for  the  kindly  years. 
The  intangible  gift  of  thought,  whose  silver 

thread 
Heaven  keeps  untarnished  by  our  bitterest 

tears. 

So,  in  the  brooding  calm  that  follows  woe. 
This  tale  of  La  Garaye  I  fain  would  tell. 
As,  when  some  earthly  storm  bath  ceased  to 

blow ; 
And  the  huge  mounting  sea  hath  ceased  to 

swell ; 

After  the  maddenine  wrecking  and  the  roar, 

The  wild  high  dash,  the  moaning  sad  re- 
tread 

Some  cold  slow  wave  creeps  faintly  to  the 
shore. 

And  leaves  a  white  shell  at  the  gazcr^s  feet** 
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The  "  prologue"  is  in  the  same  spirit. 
Ruins  and  their  associations,  a  picture 
and  a  moral.  The  picture  so  breezy  and 
fragrant  and  rich  withal,  with  its  insect 
hum  and  ivy  rustle,  and  its  dim  and  holy 
isolation,  the  moral  suggested  rather  than 
spoken  —  "  Vanity  of  vanities  "  —  heard 
clear  and  plaintive  (no  scoff  or  cynicism 
liere !)  "  like  music  on  the  waters." 

*^  Ruins !  a  charm  is  in  the  word, 
It  makes  us  smile,  it  makes  us  sigh, 
'Tis  like  the  note  of  some  spring  bird 
Recalling  other  springs  gone  by, 
And  other  woodnotcs  which  wc  heard 
With  some  sweet  face  in  some  green  lane, 
And  never  can  so  bear  again  I 
Ruins !  they  were  not  desolate 
To  us,  the  ruins  we  remember : 
Early  we  came  and  lingered  late, 
Through  bright  July,  or  rich  September ; 
"With  young  companions  wild  with  glee, 
"VVe  feasted  ^neatli  some  spreading  tree — 
And  looked  into  their  laughing  eyes, 
And  mocked  the  echo  for  replies. 
Oh  !  eyes — and  smiles — and  days  of  yore. 
Can  nothing  your  delight  restore  ? 
Return  I 

Return  ?  in  vain  we  listen  ; 
Those  voices  have  been  lost  to  earth ! 
Our  hearts  may  throb,  our  eyes  may  glisten. 
They'll  call  no  more  in  love  or  mirth. 
For,  like  a  child  sent  out  to  play, 
Our  youtli  hath  had  its  holiday. 
And  silence  deepens  where  we  stand 
Lo{;e  as  in  some  foreign  land, 
Where  our  language  is  not  spoken. 
And  none  know  our  hearts  are  broken. 
Ruins !  how  we  loved  them  then ! 
Uow  we  loved  the  haunted  glen 
Which  gray  towers  overlook, 
Mirrored  in  the  glassy  brook. 
How  we  dreamed,  and  how  wc  guessed. 
Looking  up  with  earnest  glances, 
Where  the  black  crow  built  its  nest, 
And  wo  built  our  wild  romances ; 
Tracing  in  the  crumbled  dwelling. 
Bygone  tales  of  no  one's  telling  I" 


"  Now  a  song,  high  up  and  clear. 
Like  a  lark\s,  enchants  the  ear ; 
Or  some  happy  face  looks  down. 
Looking,  oh !  so  fresh  and  fair. 
Wearing  youth's  most  glorious  crown. 
One  rich  braid  of  golden  hair. 
Or  two  hearts  that  w  ildly  beat, 
And  two  pair  of  eager  feet, 
Linger  in  the  tuiTet's  bend. 
As  they  side  by  side  ascend. 
For  the  momentary  bliss 
Of  a  lover's  stolen  kiss; 
And  emerge  into  the  shining 
Of  that  summer  day's  declining. 
Disengaging  clasping  hands 
As  they  meet  their  comrade  bands. 
With  the  smile  that  lately  hovered. 


(Bfaking  lips  and  eyes  so  bright,) 
And  the  blush  which  darknebs  covered 
Mantling  still  in  rosy  light  I" 

The  story  is  literally  true.  Its  incidents 
are  few,  but  most  affecting;  and  Mrs. 
Norton  has,  with  a  reverence  for  its  sad 
reality,  in  which  taste  and  feeling  will 
equally  sympathize,  refused  to  tamper 
with  its  delicate  and  simple  outline.  She 
has  interpolated  and  omitted  nothing; 
but  the  mellow  and  tender  lights  in  which 
it  is  exhibited  are  all  her  own.  Not  only 
the  material  but  the  mental  world  of  its 
chief  actors  retui-ns  at  her  musical  sum- 
mons to  life,  motion,  and  color.  The 
roofless  chateau,  the  tangled  brake,  and 
desolated  gardens,  the  void  and  silent 
courts,  and  dismantled  gate-piers,  forget 
the  ruin  and  neglect  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  rise  and  expand  in  the  music  and 
glories  of  a  by-gone  spring.  With  a 
power  much  rarer,  and,  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  far  more  striking,  she  revives, 
perhaps  creates,  the  feelings  whose  exqui- 
site coloring  and  gradations  constitute 
the  chief  and  pecnliar  charm  of  the  poem. 

The  same  spirit  of  reality,  which  is  one 
striking  characteristic  of  this  graceful 
volume,  is  discernible  in  the  sketches  from 
Mrs.  Norton^s  own  hand,  which  accompa- 
ny its  pages.  The  two  views — one  of  the 
ruins  of  the  chateau,  the  other  of  the  tall 
ivy-mantled  piers  of  its  gateway — strike 
the  sense  at  once,  as  a  literal  and  simple 
transcript  of  actual  things,  neither  id^- 
izcd,  nor  improved  upon,  but  with  a 
religious  litcrality  set  down  just  as  they 
are. 

Something  of  this  reality,  as  well  as  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  tale,  is,  no  doabt, 
due  to  the  tone  of  the  writer's  mind — a 
profound  sympathy  with  the  grief,  and 
a  special  one  with  the  consolation  of  her 
story. 

The  Count  de  La  Garaye  is  a  fine  por- 
trait of  the  noblesse  who  spent  their  hves 
upon  their  estates,  among  the  honorable 
traditions  of  old  French  chivalry,  un- 
tainted by  court  profligacy  and  hardness 
of  heart — refined,  honorable,  brave,  and 
charitable — a  type  rarer  and  still  rarer 
as  the  Revolution  approached. 

'*  And  merry  is  it  in  his  spacious  halls ; 
Cheerful  the  host  whatever  sport  befalls, 
Cheerful  and  courteous,  full  of  manly  grace , 
His  hearts  frank  welcome  written  in  iiisfiu»; 
So  eager,  that  his  pleasure  never  cloys, 
But  glad  to  share  whatever  he  enjoys : 
Rich,  liberal,  gayly  dressed,  of  noue  mieii, 
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Clear  eyes — full  curving  mouth — and  brow 
serene; 

Master  of  speech  in  many  a  foreign  tongue, 

And  famed  for  feats  of  arms,  although  so 
young.  ^ 

Dexterous  in  fencing,  skilled  in  horseman- 
ship-^ 

His  Yoice  and  hand  preferred  to  spur  or 
whip; 

Quick  at  a  jest  and  smiling  repartee, 

With  a  sweet  laugh  that  sounded  frank  and 
free; 

Bat  holding  satire  an  accursM  thing, 

A  poisoned  javelin  or  a  serpent*s  sting ; 

Pitiful  to  the  poor ;  of  courage  high ; 

A  sool  that  could  all  turns  of  fate  defy : 

Gentle  to  women ;  reverent  to  old  age ; 

lYhat  more,  young  Claud,  could  men^s  esteem 
engage? 

What  more  be  given  to  bless  thine  earthly 
state, 

Save  Love — which  still  must  crown  the  hap- 
piest £ite? 

Lore,  therefore,  came — that  sunbeam  lit  his 
life, 

And  where  he  wooed,  he  won,  a  gentle  wife 

Bom,  like  himself^  of  lineage  bravo  and 
good; 

And  like  himself,  of  warm  and  eager  mood ; 

Glad  to  share  gladness,  pleasure  to  impart. 

With  dancing  s;piiits  and  a  tender  heart" 

The  few  lines  describing  the  lady's 
share  in  his  field  sports — "  She  was  not 
bold  from  boldness,  but  from  love" — are 
exquisite. 

"  Pleased  too  to  share  the  manlier  sports  which 
made 
The  joy  of  his  young  hours.     No  more  afraid 
Of  danger,  than  the  seabird,  used  to  soar 
From  the  high  rocks  above  the  ocean's  roar, " 
Which   dips  its  slant  wing  in   the  wave's 

white  crest. 
And  deems  the  foamy  undulations,  rest.'* 

The  court  of  the  chateau  is  all  astir 
with  animated  preparation  for  the  chase, 
amid  which  we  first  behold  the  lady 
thus : 

"  Like  a  sweet  picture  doth  the  lady  stand. 
Still  blushing  as  she  bows ;  one  tiny  hand 
Hid  by  a  pearl-embroidered  gauntlet,  holds 
Her  whip,  and  her  long  robe's   exuberant 

folds. 
The  other  hand  is  bare,  and  from  her  ej  es 
Shades  now  and  then  the  sun,  or  softly  lies. 
With  a  caressing  touch,  upon  the  neck 
Of  the  dear  glossy  steed  she  loves  to  deck 
With    saddle  -  housings  worked    in    golden 

thread, 
And  golden  bands  upon  his  noble  head. 
White  is  the  little  hand  whose  taper  fingers 
Smooth  his   fine   coat  —  and  still  the  lady 

lingers, 
Leaning  against  his  side ;  nor  lifts  her  head. 


But    gently    turns   as    gathering   footsteps 

tread; 
Reminding  you  of  doves  with  shifting  throats. 
Brooding    in  sunshine  by   their   sheltering 

cotes. 
Under  her  plumed  hat  her  wealth  of  curls 
Falls  down  in  golden  liriks  among  her  pearls. 
And  the  rich  purple  of  her  velvet  vest 
Slims  the  young  waist,  and  rounds  the  grace- 
ful breast 

The  course  of  life  at  La  Garaye,  "  care- 
less but  not  impure,"  among  rural  sports 
and  festive  gayeties,  is  sketched  with  the 
touch  of  Wouvermans  or  TVatteau.  But 
there  is  something  higher  and  finer  in 
this : 

"  They  woke  to  gladness  as  the  morning  broke ; 
Their  very  voices  kept,  whene'er  they  spoke, 
A  ring  of  joy,  a  harmony  of  life. 
That  made  you  bless  the  husband  and  the 

wife. 
And  every  day  the  careless  festal  throng, 
And  every  night  the  dance  and  feast  and 

song. 
Shared  with  young  boon  companions,  marked 

the  time 
As  with  a  carillon's  exulting  chime ; 
Where  those  two  entered,  gloom  passed  out 

of  sight. 
Chased  by  the  glow  of  their  intense  delight" 

This  chase,  for  which  we  saw  the  lady 
about  to  mount,  is  doomed  to  be  her  last. 
A  torrent  intercepts  their  course — the 
Count  clears  it — vainly,  with  voice  and 
gesture,  warning  her  back. 

**  In  vain :  the  pleasant  voice  she  loved  so  well 
Feebly  reechoed  through  that  dreadful  dell, 
The  voice  that  was  the  music  of  her  home 
Shouted  in  vain  across  that  torrent's  foam. 
He  saw  her,  pausing  on  the  bank  above ; 
Saw — like  a  dreadful  vision  of  his  love — 
That  dazzling  dream  stand  on  the  edge  of 

death : 
Saw  it — and  stared — and  pfayed — and  held 

his  breath. 
Bright  shone  the  autumn  sun  on  wood  and 

plain ; 
On  the  steed's    glossy  flanks  and   flowing 

mane; 
On  the  wild  silver  of  the  rushing  brook ; 
On  his  wife's  smiling  and  triumphant  look  ; 
Bright  waved  against  the  sky  her  wind- tost 

plume, 
Bright  on  her  freshened  cheek  the  healthy 

bloom  — 
Oh !  all  bright  things,  how  could  ye  end  in 

doom  r' 

The  Countess  and  her  palfrey  fall  head- 
long from  the  overhanging  bank  into  the 
stream.  Every  line  in  the  description  of 
the  Count's  frantic  struggle  to  reach  her, 
quivers  and  tugs  with  an  agony  of  energy. 
He  does  reach  her — 
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"  He's  with  her !  Is  he  dying  too  ?  His  blood 
Beats  no  more  to  and  fro.  His  abstract  mood 
Weighs  like  a  nightmare.     Something  well 

he  knows 
Is  horrible,  and  still  the  horror  grows ; 
But  what  it  is,  or  how  it  came  to  pass, 
Or  why  he  lies  half  fainting  on  the  grass, 
Or  what  he  strove  to  clutch  at  in  his  fall, 
Or  why  he  had  no  power  for  help  to  call — 
This  is  confused  and  lost." 

So  the  lady,  all  but  lifeless,  is  conveyed 
to  the  chateau.  Tliere,  after  lono:  suffer- 
ing, she  so  far  recovers  that  her  life  is  no 
longer  in  danger.  But  her  reprieve  is  a 
sad  one.  Henceforward  that  which  from 
some  one  fated  hour  and  misadventure  be- 
falls man V  another  mortal,  has  befallen  the 
Lady  ofia  Garaye;  and  though  life  goes 
on — in  a  certain  sense,  the  same  life — its 
spirit  and  character  are  changed,  like  one 
of  our  melodies  on  a  sudden  transposed, 
thenceforward  to  move  hlowly  and  wildly, 
and  in  a  minor  key. 

"  Long  as  the  vacant  life  trained  idly  by, 

She  pressed  her  pillow  with  a  restless  sigh — 
*  To-morrow,  surely,  I  shall  stronger  feel  !* 
To-morrow  !      But    the  slow  days  onward 

steal, 
And  find  her  still  with  feverish  aching  head — 
Still  cramped  with  pain  —  still  lingering  in 

her  bed — 
Still  sighing  out  the  tedium  of  the  time-^ 
Still  listening  to  the  clock's  recurring  chime, 
As  though  the  very  hours  that  struck  were 

foes, 
And  might,  but  would  not,  grant  complete 

repose, 
Until  the  skilled  physician — sadly  bold 
From  frequent  questioning  —  her  sentence 

told! 
That  no  good  end  could  come  to  her  faint 

yearning — 
That  no  bright  hour  should  see  her  health 

returning ; 
That  changeful  seasons — not  for  one  dark 

year, 
But  on  through  life — ^must  teach  her  how  to 

bear; 
For  through  all  springs,  with  rainbow-tinted 

showers, 
And  through  all  summers,  with  their  wealth 

of  flowers, 
And  every  autumn,  with  its  harvest-home, 
And  all  white  winters  of  the  time  to  come, 
Crooked  and  sick  forever  she  must  be  ; 
Her  life  of  wild  activity  and  glee 
Was  with  the  past — the  future  was  a  life 
Dismal  and  feeble,  full  of  suffering,  rife 
With  chill  denials  of  accustomed  joy, 
Continual  torment  and  obscure  annoy. 
Blighted  in  all  bloom,  her  withered  frame 
Must  now  inherit  age — ^young  but  in  name. 
Never  could  she,  at  close  of  some  long  day 
Of  pain,  that  strove  with  hope,  exulting  lay 


A  tiny,  new-bom  infant  on  her  breast, 
And   in  the  soft   lamp's  glimmer  sink  to 

rest ; 
The    strange    corporeal    weakness   sweetly 

blent 
With  a  delicious  dream  of  full  content — 
With  pride    of  motherhood  and    thankful 

prayers, 
And  a  confused  glad  sense  of  novel  cares, 
And  peeps  into  the  future,  brightly  given. 
As  though  her  babels  blue  eyes  turned  earth 

to  heaven ! 
Never  again  could  she,  when  Claud  returned 
Afler    brief  absence,  and   her   fond   heart 

yearned 
To  see  his  earnest  eyes  with  upward  glanc- 
ing, 
Greet  her  known  windows,  even  while  yet 

advancing — 
Fly  with  light  footsteps  down  the  great  hall- 
stair, 
And  give  him  welcome  in  the  open  air 
As  though  she  were  too  glad  to  see  him 

come. 
To  wait  till  he  should  enter  happy  home, 
And  there,  quick-breathing,  glowing,  spark- 
ling, stand ; 
His  arm  round  her  slim  waist — ^hand  locked 

in  hand — 
The  mutual  kiss  exchanged  of  happy  greet- 
ing, 
That  needs  no  secresy  of  lovers'  meeting ; 

While  giving  welcome,  also,  in  their  way, 
Her  dogs  barked  rustling  round  him,  wild 

with  play, 
And  voices  called,  and  hasty  steps  replied, 
And  the  sleek  fiery  steed  was  led  aside. 
And    the    gray  seneschal  came   forth  and 

smiled. 
Who  held  him  in  his  arms  while  yet  a  child ; 
And  cheery  jinglings  from  unfastened  doors, 
And  vaulted  echoes  through  long  corridors, 
And  distant  bells  that  thrill  along  the  wires, 
And  stir  of  logs  that  heap  up  autumn  fires, 
Crowned  the  glad  eager  bustle  that  makes 

known 
The  master's  step  is  on  his  threshold-stone!**' 

**  This  is  the  life  whose  dreadful  dawn  most 

rise 
When  the  night  lifls,  within  whose  gloom 

she  lies : 
Hope,  on  whose  lingering  help  she  leaned  so 

late, 
Struck  from  her  clinging  by  the  sword  of 

fate: 
That  wild  word  nbver,  to  her  shrinking  gaze, 
Seems  written  on  the  wall  in  fieiT  rays. 
Never !      Our    helpless    changeful   natures 

shrink 
Before  that  word,  as  firom  the  grave's  cold 

brink ! 
Set  us  a  term,  whereto  we  must  endure, 
And  you  shall  find  our  crown  of  patience 

sure ; 
But  the  irrevocable  smites  us  down — 
Helpless  we  lie  before  the  eternal  fixmo ; 
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Waters  of  Ifarab  wbclm  tho  blinded  soul, 
Stifle  the  heart  and  drown  our  self-controL 
So  when  she  heard  the  grave  physician  speak, 
Horror  crept  through  her  veins,  who,  faint 

and  weak, 
And  tortured  by  all  motion,  yet  bad  lain 
With  a  meek  cheerfulness  that  conquered 

pain, 
Hoping,  till  that  dark  hour.     Give  back  the 

hope, 
Though   years   rise    sad    with    intervening 

scope! 
Scarce  can  those  radiant  eyes  with  sickly 

stare 
Yet  comprehend  that  sentence  of  despair ; 
Crooked  and  sick  forever !  crooked  and  sick  I 
She,  in  whose  Yeins  the  passionate  blood  ran 

quick 
As    leaps   the   rivulet  from    the  mountain 

hight, 
That  dances  rippling  into  summer  light; 
She,  on  whose  cheek  the  rich  bloom  always 

staid, 
And  only  deepened  to  a  lovelier  shade ; 
She,  whose  fleet  limbs  no  exercise  could  tire, 
When  wild  hill-climbing  wooed  her  spirit 

higher  I 
Knell  not  above  her  bed  this  funeral  chime ; 
Bid  her  be  prisoner  for  a  certain  time, 
Tell  her  blank  years  must  waste  in  that 

changed  home, 
But  not  forever — not  for  life  to  come ; 
Let  infinite  torture  be  her  daily  guest. 
But  set  a  term,  beyond  which  shall  be  rest 
In  vain  I    she  sees  that  trembling  fountain 

rise, 
Tears  of  compassion  in  an  old  man^s  eyes ; 
And  in  low  pitying  tones  again  he  tells 
The  doom  that  sounds  to  her  like  funeral 

bells. 
Long  on  his  face  her  wistful  gaze  she  kept, 
Then  dropped  her  head,  and  wildly  moaned 

and  wept, 
Shivering  through  every  lim)p,  as  lightning 

thought 
Smote  her  with  all  tho  endless  ruin  wrought. 
Never  to  be  a  mother  I  never  give 
Another  life  beyond  her  own  to  live — 
Never  to  see  her  husband  ble*s  their  child, 
Thinking;  (dear  blessed  thought !)  like  him  it 

smiled  ; 
Never  again  with  Claude  to  walk  or  ride, 
Partake  his  pleasures  with  a  playful  pride ; 
But  cease  from  all  companionship  so  shared. 
And  only  have  the  hours  his  pity  spared. 
His  pity — ah  !  his  pity,  would  it  prove 
As  warm  and  lasting  as  admiring  love  ? 
Or  would  her  petty  joys'  late  spoken  doom 
Carry  the  great  joy   with    them  to  joy's 

tomb? 
Would  all  the  hopes  of  life  at   once  take 

wing  ? 
Tho  thought  went  through  her  with  a  secret 

sting, 
And  she  repeated,  with  a  moaning  cry — 
'Better  to  die,  0  God!  'twere  best  to  die  ! 

VOL.  LV.— NO.  4 
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How  this  shadow  is  reflected  upon 
Claud,  the  lines  which  follow  very  beau- 
tifully describe — 

**  And  Claud  also  saw 
That  beauty  which  was  once  without  a  flaw, 
And  flushed — but  strove  to  hide  the  sense  of 

shock. 
The  feelings  that  some  witchcrafl  seemed  to 

mock. 
Are  those  her  eyes — those  eyes  so  full  of 

pain  ? 
Her  restless  looks,   that  hunt  for  ease  in 

vain  ? 
Is  that  her  step,  that  halt,  uneven  tread  ? 
Is    that    her  blooming  cheek,  so  pale  and 

dead! 
Is   that  the  querulous  anxious  mind  that 

tells 
Its  little  ills,  and  on  each  ailment  dwells — 
The  spirit  alert,  which  early  morning  stirred, 
Even  as  it  rouses  every  gladsome  bird, 
"Whose  chorus  of  irregular  music  goes 
Up  with  the  dew  that  leaves  the  sun -touched 

rose? 
Oh  I    altered,  altered  —  even   the  smile   is 

gone. 
Which,    like    a    sunbeam,    once    exulting 

shone  I 
Smiles  have  returned,  but  not  the  smiles  of 

yore — 
The  joy,  the   youth,  the  triumph,   are  no 

more. 
An  anxious  smile  remains,  that  disconnects 
Smiling  from  gladness— one  that  more  de- 
jects 
Than  floods  of  passionate  weeping,  for  it 

tries 
To  contradict  the  question  of  our  eyes  ; 
Wo  say — *  Thou'rt  pained,  poor  heart,  and 

full  of  woo !' 
It  drops  that  shining  vail,  and  answers — 

'No.'" 

And  now  comes  that  sad  jealousy  of 
which  we  spoke : 

*'  But  something  sadder  even  than  her  pain 
Torments  her  now,  and  thrills  each  langini 

vein : 
Love's  tender  instinct  feels  through  every 

nerve 
When   love's  desires,   or    love    itself  doth 

swerve. 
All  the  world's  praise  reechoed  to  the  sky. 
Cancels   not    blame   that  shades  a  lover's 

eye ; 
All  the  world's  blame,  which  scorn  for  scorn 

repays. 
Fails  to  disturb  the  joy  of  lover's  praise. 
Ah  I  think  not  vanity  alone  doth  deck 
With  rounded  pearls  tho  young  girl's  inno- 
cent neck. 
Who  in  her  duller  days  contented  tries 
The  homely  robe,  that  with  no  rival  vies. 
But  on  tho  happy  night  she  hopes  to  meet 
30 
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The  one  to  whom  she  comes  with  trembling 

feet, 
With  crimson  roses  decks  her  bosom  fair, 
Warm  as  the  thoughts  of  love  all  glowing 

there, 
Because  she  must  bis  favorite  colors  wear ; 
And  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  her  youth 
Con  scarce  repay,  she  thinks,  her  lover^s 

truth." 

"  Gertrude  of  La  Garaye  thy  heart  is  sore — 
A  worm  is  gnawing  at  the  rose's  core; 
A  doubt  corrodeth  all  thy  tender  trust — 
The  freshness  of  thy  day  is  choked  in  dust 
Not  for    the    pain,  although    the   pain  be 

great — 
Not  f<T  the  change,  though  changed  be  all 

thy  state ; 
But  for  a  sorrow,  dumb  and  unrevealed, 
Most  from  its  cause  with  mournful  care  con- 
cealed— 
From  Claud,  who  goes  and  who  returns  with 

sighs, 
And  gazes  on  his  wife  with  wistful  eyes, 
And  muses  in  his  brief  and  cheerless  rides 
If  her  dull  mood  will  mend  ;  and  inly  chides 
His  own  sad  spirit,  that  sinks  down  so  low, 
Instead  of  lifting  her  from  all  her  woe ; 
And  thinks  if  he  but  loved  her  less,  that  he 
Could  cheer  her  drooping  soul  with  gayety  ; 
But  wonders  evermore  that  beauty's  loss 
To  such  a  soul  should  seem  so  sore  a  cross. 
Until  one  evening  in  that  quiet  hush 
That  lulls  the  falling  day,  when  all  the  gush 
Of  various  sounds  seems  buried  with  the 

sun, 
He  told  his  thought. 

As  winter  streamlets  run, 
Freed  by  some  sudden  thaw,  and  swift  make 

way, 
Into  the  natural  channels  where  they  play. 
So  leaped  her  young  heart  to  his  tender  tone, 
So  answering  to  his  warmth,  resumed  her 

own; 
And  all  her  doubt  and  all  her  grief  confest, 
Leaning  her  faint  head  on  his  faithful  breast 
*  Not  always,  Claud,  did  I  my  beauty  prize — 
Thy  words  first  made    it  precious  in  my 

eyes, 
And  till  thy  fond  voice  made  the  gift  seem 

rare— 
Nor  tongue  nor  mirror  taught  me  I  was  &ir. 
I  recked  no  more  of  beauty  in  that  day 
Of  happy  girlishness  and  childlike  play. 
Than  some  poor  woodland  bird  who  stays 

his  flight 
On  some  low  bough  when  summer  days  are 

bright, 
And  in  that  pleasant  sunshine  sits  and  sings. 
And  beaks  the  plumage  of  his  glistening 

wings, 
Recks  of  the  passer-by,  who  stands  to  praise 
His  feathered  smoothness  and  his  tlurilling 

lays. 
But  now  I  make  my  moan  —  I  make  my 

moan — 


I  weep  the  brightness  lost,  the  beauty  gone ; 

Because  now  fading  is  to  fall  from  thee, 

As  the  dead  fruit  falls  blighted  from  the 

tree; 
For  thee — not  vanished  loveliness — ^I  weep, 
My  beauty  was  a  spell  thy  love  to  keep ; 
For  I  have  heard  and  read  how  men  forsake 
When  time  and  tears  that  gift  of  beaufy 

take. 
Nor  care  although  the  heart  they  leave  may 

break!' 
A  husband's  love  was  there — a  husband^s 

love. 
Strong,  comforting,  all  other  loves  above ; 
On  her  bowed  neck  he  laid  bis  tender  hand, 
And  his  voice  steadied  to  his  soul's  com- 
mand ; 
'  O  thou  mistaken  and  unhappy  child  I 
Still  thy  complainings,  for  thy  words  are 

wild; 
Thy  beauty,  though  so  perfect,  was  bat  one 
Of  the  bright  ripples  dancing  to  the  sun, 
Which  from  the  hour  I  hoped  to  call  thee 

wife. 
Glanced  down  the  silver  stream  of  happv 

life. 
Whatever  change  Time's  heavy  clouds  may 

make. 
Those  are  the  waters  which  my  thirst  shaU 

slake. 
River  of  all  my  hopes  thou  wert  and  art. 
The  current  of  thy  being  bears  my  heart— 
Whether  it  sweep  along  in  shine  or  shade, 
By  barren  rocks,  or  banks  in  flowers  ar- 
rayed. 
Foam  with  the  storm,  or  glide  in  soft  re- 
pose— 
In  that  deep  channel  love  unswerving  flows !' 

But  she  again — 'Alas !  not  from  digtmst, 
I  mourn,  dear  Claud,  nor  yet  to  thee  unjust 
I  love  thee — I  believe  thee ;  yea,  I  know 
Thy  very  soul  is  wrung  to  see  my  woe ; 
The  earthquake  of  compassion  trembles  still 
Within    its  depths,  and    conquers  natrnil 

will 
But  after,  after,  when  the  shock  is  past— 
When  cruel  Time,  who  flies  to  diange  so 

fiist, 
Hath   made   my  suffering   an  aoeuatomed 

thing. 
And  only  left  me  slowly  withering : 
Then  will  the  empty  days  rise  diill  and  km, 
The  lonely  evening,  the  unwelcome  mom, 
Until  thy  path  at  length  be  brightly  eroel 
By  some  one  holding  ail  that  I  have  lost ; 
Some  one  with  youthful  eyes,  enchantiDg 

bright, 
Full  as  the  morning  of  a  liquid  light ; 
And  while  my  pale  lip  stiff  and  md  remains, 
Her  smiles  shall  thrill  like  sunbeams  throu|^ 

thy  veins : 
I  shall  fade  down,  and  she  with  simide  art, 
All  bloom  and  beauty,  dance  into  thy  heart  1 
Then,  then,  my  Claud,  shall  I— at  length 

alone — 
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Recede  from  thee  with  an  unnoticed  m^an, 

Sink  where  none  heed  me,  and  he  seen  no 
» 


more. 


Claud's  gentle  and  tender  answer  fol- 
lows, ending  which  he  says  : 

"  '  Let  those  who  can  in  transient  loves  rejoice, 
Still  to  new  hopes  breathe  forth  successive 

sighs- 
Give  me  the  music  of  the  accustomed  voice. 
And  the  sweet  light  of  long  familiar  eyes  !* 
He   ceased.      But  she,  for  all    his  fervent 

speech, 
Sighed  as  she  listened.     '  Claud,  I  can  not 

reach 
The  summit  of  the  hope  where  thou  wouldst 

set  me, 
And  all  I  crave  is  never  to  forget  me ! 
Wedded  I  am  to  pain,  and  not  to  thee, 
Thy  life's  companion  I  no  more  can  be ; 
For  thou  remainest  all  thou  wert — but  I 
Am  a  fit  bride  for  death,  and  long  to  die  : 
Yea,  long  for  death,  for  thou  wouldst  miss  me 

then 
More  even  than  now,  in  mountain  and  in 

glen ; 
And  musing  by  the  white  tomb  where  I  lay, 
Think  of  the  happier  time  and  earlier  day. 
And  wonder  if  the  love  another  gave 
Equaled  the  passion  buried  in  that  grave.*  ^' 

Again  he  replies,  and  his  last  words  we 
quote,  and  with  them,  the  sweet  lines 
which  close  the  scene : 

•*  *  Oh  I  loved  even  to  the  brim  of  love's  fall 
fount, 
Wilt  thou  set  nothing  to  firm  faith's  ac- 
count? 
Choke  back  thy  tears  which  are  my  bitter 

smart. 
Lean  thy  dear  head  upon  my  aching  heart ; 
It  may  be,  God,  who  saw  our  careless  life. 
Not    sinful,   yet  not    blameless,   my  sweet 

wife, 
(Since  all  we  thought  of,   in  our   youth's 

bright  May, 
Was  but  the  coming  joy,  from  day  to  day ;) 
Hath  blotted  out  all  j<>y  to  bid  us  learn 
That  this  is  not  our  home ;  and  make  us  turn 
From  the  enchanted  earth,  where  much  was 

given. 
To  higher  aims,  and  a  forgotten  heaven.' 
So  spoke  her  love — and  wept  in  spite  of 

words; 
While  her  heart  echoed  all  his  heart's  ac- 
cords ; 
And  leaning  down,  she  said,  with  whispering 

sigh, 
'I  sinned,  my  Claud,  in  wishing  so  to  die.' 
Then  they,  who  oft  in  love's  delicious  bowers 
Had    fondly    wasted    glad    and    passionate 

hours, 
Kissed  with  a  mutual  moan :  but  o'er  their 
lips 


Lovers  light  passed  clear,  from  under  life's 
eclipse." 

The  relief,  however,  is  but  momentary ; 
the  old  yearnings  return ;  and  the  melo- 
dious lines  that  follow  describe  her  sad 
estate. 

"  It   may    not   be !      Blighted    are    summer 

hours ! 
The  bee  goes  booming  through  the  plats  of 

flowers. 
The  butterfly  its  tiny  mate  pursues 
With  rapid  fluttering  of  its  painted  hues. 
The  thin- winged  gnats  their  transient  time 

employ 
Reeling  through  sunbeams  in  a  dance  of  joy. 
The  small  field-mouse  with  wide  transparent 

ears 
Comes  softly  forth,  and  softly  disappears 
The  dragon-fly  hangs  glittering  on  the  reed. 
The  spider  swings  across  his  filmy  thread. 
And  gleaming  fishes,  darting  to  and  fro. 
Make  restless  silver  in  the  pools  below. 
All  these  poor  lives — these  lives  of  small 

account, 
Feel  the  ethereal  thrill  within  them  mount. 
But  the  great  human  life — the  life  divine — 
Rests  in  dull  torture,  heavy  and  supine. 
And  the  bird's  song,  byGaraye's  waJls  of 

stone. 
Crosses  within  the  irrepressible  moan !" 

As  we  draw  near  the  close  of  the  tale, 
its  beautiful  moral  begins  to  open  : 

**  Was  then  Despair  the  end  of  all  this  woe  f 

Far  oflF  the  angel  voices  answer.  No ! 

Devils  despair,  for  they  believe  and  trem- 
ble; 

But  man  believes  and  hopes.  Our  griefs  re- 
semble 

Each  other  but  in  this.  Grief  comes  from 
Heaven ; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  bitterest  trial 
given ; 

Each  wonders  at  the  sorrows  of  his  lot ; 

His  neighbor's  sufferings  presently  forgot. 

Though  wide  the  difference  wbicn  our  eyes 
can  see 

Not  only  in  grief's  kind,  but  its  degree. 

God  grants  to  some  all  joys  for  their  posses- 
sion. 

Nor  loss,  nor  cross,  the  favored  mortal 
mourns ; 

While  some  toil  on,  outside  those  bounds  of 
blessing. 

Whose  weary  feet  forever  tread  on  thorns. 

But  over  all  our  tears  God's  rainbow  bends ; 

To  all  our  cries  a  pitying  ear  he  lends ; 

Yea,  to  the  feeble  sound  of  man's  lament 

How  often  have  his  messengers  been  sent !" 

There  comes  to  the  chateau  a  Bene- 
dictine prior,  a  breathing,  Titian-like  por- 
trait of  the  finest  type  of  the  Roman  ec- 
clesiastic. 
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"  He  sits  by  Gertrude's  couch  and  patient  lis- 
tens 
To  her  wild  grieving  voice;  his  dark  eye 

glistens 
With  tearful  sympathy  for  that  young  wife, 
Telling  the  tortuie  of  her  broken  life ; 
And  when  ho  answers   her  she    seems  to 

know 
The  peace  of  resting  by  a  river's  flow. 
Tender  his  words,  and  eloquently  wise  ; 
Mild  the  pure  fervor  of  his  watchful  eyes  ; 
Meek  with  serenity  of  constant  prayer 
The  luminous  forehead,  high  and  broad  and 

bare; 
The  thin  mouth,  though  not  passionless,  yet 

still  ; 
With  a  sweet  calm  that  speaks  an  angel's 

will, 
Resolving  service  to  his  God's  behest. 
And  ever  musing  how  to  serve  him  best. 
Not  old,  nor  young ;  with  manhood's  gentlest 

grace; 
Pale  to  transparency,  the  pensive  face, 
Pale  not  with  sickness,  but  with  studious 

thought, 
The  body  tasked,  the  fine  mind  overwrought ; 
With  something  faint    and  fragile  in  the 

whole. 
As  though  'twere  but  a  lamp  to  hold  a  soul. 
Such  was  the  friend  who  came  to  La  Ga- 

raye 
And  Claud  and  Gertrude  lived  to  bless  the 

day  I" 

He  reasons  simply  and  gently  with  the 
poor  lady  of  La  Garaye.  He  shows  her 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  common 
misery  of  man,  and  gently  and  firmly, 
but  without  upbraiding,  points  out  to 
her  all  the  alleviations  with  which  for- 
tune and  circumstance  surround  her.  He 
contrasts  with  her  favored  lot  in  sickness 
and  helplessness  the  terrible  aggrava- 
tions that  beset  and  overpower  the  poor, 
and  he  paints  sorrows  more  dismal  and 
appalling  than  her  own,  in  melancholy 
variety.  In  this  sad  and  solemn  homily, 
picture  succeeds  picture  in  powerful  and 
striking  contrast : 

"  What  hath  the  slandered  done,  who  vainly 

strives 
To  set  his  life  among  untarnished  lives  ? 
Whose  bitter  cry  for  justice  only  fills 
The  myriad  echoes  lo.st  among  life's  hills; 
Who  hears  for  evermore  the  self  same  lie 
Clank  clog-like  at  his  heel  when  he  would 

try 
To  climb  above  the  loathly  creeping  things, 
Whose    venom    poisons,    and   whose    fury 

stings, 
And  so  slides  back  ;  forever  doomed  to  hear 
This  old  witch.  Malice,  hiss  with  serpent  leer 
The  old  hard  falsehood  to  the  old  bad  end, 
Helped,    it    may   be,    by    some    traducing 

friend. 


'     Or  one  rocked  with  him  on  one  mother's 
breast, 
Learned  in  the  art  of  where  to  gmite  him 
best" 

'*  The  death  of  the  forsaken  !  lone  he  lies, 
His  sultry  noon,  fretted  by  slow  black  flies, 
That    settle  on    pale  cheek  and  quivering 

brow 
With  a  soft  torment    The  increasing  glow 
Brings  the  full  shock  of  day ;  the  hot  air 

grows 
Impure  alike  from  action  and  repose ; 
Bruised  fruit,  and  faded  flowers,  and  dung 

and  dust. 
The  rich  man's  stew-pan,  and  the  beggar's 

crust. 
Poison  the  faint  lips  opening  hot  and  dry. 
Loathing  the  plague  they  breathe  with  gasp- 

ingsigh. 
The  thick  oppression  of  its  stifling  heat. 
The  busy  murmur  of  the  swarming  street, 
The  roll  of  chariots  and  the  rush  of  feet ; 
With  the  tormenting  music's  nasal  twang 
Distorting  melodies  his  loved  ones  sang  I 

**  Last  Cometh  on   the  night — the  hot,  bad 

night. 
With  less  of  all— of  heat,  of  dust,  of  light ; 
And  leaves  him  watching,  with  a  helpless 

stare. 
The  theme  of  no  one's  hope  and  no  one's 

care  I 
The  cresset  lamp,  that  stands  so  grim  and 

tall, 
Widens  and  wavers  on  the  upper  wall ; 
And    calming    down  from  diay's  perpetual 

storm 
His  thoughts'  dark  chaos  takes  some  certain 

form. 
And  he  begins  to  pine  for  joys  long  lost. 
Or    hopes    unrealized ;    tiU    bruised    and 

tossed. 
He  sends  his  soul  vain  journeys  through  the 

gloom, 
For  radiant  eyes  that  should  hare  wept  his 

doom. 
Then  clasps  his  hands  in  prayer,  And  for  a 

time. 
Gives  aspirations  unto  things  suUime : 
But  sinking  to  some  speck  of  sorrow,  found 
Some  point  which,  like  a    little  festering 

wound, 
Holds  all  his  share  of  pain — ^he  gases  roosd, 
Seeking   some  vanished    form,  some   hand 

whose  touch 
Would  almost  cure  him ;  and  he  yearns  so 

much, 
That  passionate  painful  sobs  his  breathing 

choke, 
And   the  thin  bubble  of  his  dream  hath 

broke !" 

So  the  lady  of  La  Garaye  finds  a  new 
interest  and  a  noble  consolation,  toned  by 
religion  and  brightened  with  a  serene 
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and  eternal  hope,  in  a  life  of  active  and 
fielf-de voted  charity,  in  which  her  noble 
husband  joins  heart  and  hand.  Thus, 
after  the  glory  of  their  early  joy  is  set, 
and  an  interval  of  troubled  darkness, 
there  rises  over  the  silence  of  the  scene  a 
tranquil,  silvery,  and  beautiful  light,  amid 
which  we  leave  them,  serenely  awaiting 
the  great  day-spring  that  will  flood  the 
world  with  imperishable  glory,  a  jubilee 
of  adoration,  gratitude,  and  all  beautiful 
affections — eternal  youth — the  body  re- 
deemed, and  the  spirit  made  perfect. 

The  institutions  founded  by  their  chari- 
ty have  survived  all  other  monuments  of 
their  early  splendor  and  ancient  name. 

"  Still  thrives  the  noble  hospital  that  gave 
Shelter  to  those  whom  none  from  pain  could 

save; 
Still    to  the  schools  the    ancient  chiming 

clock 
Calls  the  poor  yeanlings  of  a  simple  flock : 
Still  the  calm  refuge  for  the  fallen  and  lost, 
(Whom  love  a  blight  and  not  a  blessing 

crossed.)** 

The  poem  reminds  us  of  an  image  of 


Chateaubriand's.  It  is  like  a  modem 
writing  traced  over  an  ancient  manu- 
script. Beneath  the  homely  and  har- 
monious tale  of  the  personal  loves  and 
sorrows  of  Gertrude  and  Claud,  in  bold 
though  subdued  characters,  are  written 
the  grand  lessons  and  principles  which 
enter  into  the  moral  history  of  the  entire 
human  race.  We  are  no  where  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  sad  and 
higher  moral  of  the  tale.  In  the  breaks 
and  pauses  of  mortal  sorrow,  it  is  heard 
like  far-off  church-music,  solemn  and 
plaintive,  toning  gradually  the  wild  notes 
and  sobs  of  human  lamentation,  until 
swelling  higher  and  nearer,  it  absorbs 
and  overpowers  them  all. 

We  have  long  looked  in  vain  for  a 
poem  like  this,  so  entirely  unaffected,  so 
])erfectly  original,  so  true  and  yet  so  fan- 
ciful, so  strong  and  yet  so  womanly,  with 
painting  so  exquisite,  with  a  moral  anat- 
omization so  sure  and  subtle,  so  pure  a 
portraiture  of  the  highest  affections  and 
the  deepest  sorrows,  and  instilling  a  les- 
son BO  true,  simple,  and  sublime. 


From    the    London    Bevicw. 
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It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  with  a 
book  which  gives  us  plenty  of  new  facts 
and  new  ideas  in  clear,  well-written  Eng- 
lish. It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  old  facts 
and  ideas  strung  together  in  generaliza- 
tions and  theories  which  invest  them 
with  new  importance.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  a  combative  reader  to  knock  down 
theories  too  slightly  based,  and  shake  in 
pieces  premature  generalizations.  But  it 
IS  still  more  pleasant  to  find  an  author 
who  gives  us  full  opportunity  to  sift  his 
opinions  by  the  frankness  and  fearlessness 
with  which  he  proclaims  them  ;  and  who, 
equally  by  the  breadth  of  his  facts  and 


•  IRstory  of  Civilization  in  England.  By  Hknry 
Thomas  Buckle.  YoL  II.  London :  Parker,  Son 
&  Bouro. 


the  narrowness  of  his  theory,  by  the  force 
and  honesty  of  his  convictions  and  the 
arrogance  and  audaciousnessof  his  errors, 
rouses  us  up  to  examine,  to  compare,  and 
to  reflect,  leaving  us,  whatever  be  his 
own  wisdom  or  folly,  most  certainly  the 
wiser  for  his  words. 

These  remarks  are  especially  applicable 
to  Mr.  Buckle.  His  second  volume  now 
lies  before  us,  bearing  the  name  of  Civili- 
zation in  England^  but  containing  two 
introductory  historical  sketches,  the  one 
of  Spain,  the  other  of  Scotland,  illustra- 
tive of  his  theory  of  civilization.  In  his 
first  volume  he  gave  us  a  long  disserta- 
tion to  prove  that  man  is  not  a  free  and 
responsible  agent,  but  as  much  the  sub- 
ject of  overruling  law  as  the  stars  and 
'  tides :   in  this  volume  he   endeavors  to 
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show  us   that   communities   of  men  are  conquered  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 

also  under  the  influences  of  general  causes,  o^^er  islands.    In  Africa,  they  obtained  Ceuta. 

which  "force"  them  — that   is  his  very  Melillis  Onin,  Bougiah,  and  Tunis,  and  o^^^^ 

.     .       J                    J     r          rri         uL  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary.     In  Asia,  they  haa 

word-to  advance  or  declme.     Thus,  he  settlements  on  each  side  of  the  Deccan  the/ held 

says,  Spain    was  from  very   early  times  p^^^t  of  Malacca;  and  they  established  them- 

addicted  to  "  loyalty  and  superstition."  selves  in  the  Spice  Islands.     Finally,  by  the 

The   Arian  war  with   France  associated  conquest  of  the  noble  archipelago  of  the  Phi- 

the  ideas  of  leadership  and  religion;  for  lippines,  they  connected  their  most  distant  acqui- 

the   Spanish   chieftains   fought   for  their  sitions,  and  secured  a  communicaUon  between 

faith,  and  thus  the  first  germ  was  planted  eyery  part  of  that  enormous  emphre  which  gir- 

^^  ^v.^  Grv««:««;io»  «^,r^^?«^,.  iv^,.  v:«.,  ^^a  died  the  world."  .  .  .  .  Here  "  we  have  a  great 

of  the  Spaniards'  reverence  for  kmg  and  ^^  glowing  with  militery,  patriotic,  and  re- 

priest.     This  was  fostered  by  unparalleled  {^^^^^^  ardor,  whose  fiery  ieal  was  hightened, 

circumstances  during  eight  centuries  of  rather  than  softened,  by  a  respectful  obedience 

struggle  between  them  and  tlieir  Moor-  to  their  clergy,  and  by  a  chivalrous  devotion  to 

ish  invaders.     That  long  strife  between  their  kings.    The  energy  of  Spain,  being  thus 

two  races  and  two  faiths  could  not  fall  to  hoth  animated  and  controlled,  became  wary  as 

bind  their  religion  around  every  condition  r^^"  ^s  wiger ;  and  to  this  rare  union  of  conflict- 

of  their  life      In  ^"^  quahties  we  must  ascribe  the  great  deeds 

which  have  just  been  related.^ — ^Pp.  85,  36. 

"  three  ways  the  Mohammedan  invasion  j^^^  what  follows  ? 
strengthened  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  The  first  way  was  by  promoting  a  long  .  "  The  unsound  part  of  a  progress  of  this  sort 
and  obstinate  religious  war ;  the  second  was  by  is,  that  it  depends  too  much  on  indiyiduals,  and 
the  presence  of  constant  and  imminent  dangers ;  therefore  can  not  be  permanent  Such  a  movc- 
and  the  third  wav  was  by  the  poverty,  and  ™ent  can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is  headed  by 
therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  produced  able  men.  When,  however,  competent  leaders 
among  the  Christians." — P.  18.  arc  succeeded  by  incompetent  ones,  the  system 

immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  simply  because 

Just  at  the  end  of  these  eight  centu-  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  to 

ries,  when  the  final  conquest  of  Grenada  every  undertaking  the  necessary  zeal,  but  have 

gave  the  national  energies  room  to  ex-  "^^  ^^en  accustomed  to  supply  the  skill  by 

pand,  three  rulers  of  great  abilities,  Fer-  ^^^^**  *^®  ^^  ^^  guided." 

dinand,  Charles  v.,  and  Philip  II.,  work-  jj            u      ct.u                ^     *    i-.  i, 

M    ♦u-     ♦          u    4.     ^\u        4.'  Ileuce  when  "  the  ffovernment  slacken- 

ing  wuh     h.s  strong  bent  of    he  nation,  ^^  ;      ^^,^      ,      ^  J^       ^  „           , 

and  usjng  to  the  utmost  .t8  oyal,  religious,  ^hree  kings,  as  in  efficient  as  tbeir*^prede- 

an<l  military  spirit    not  only  pressed  the  ^^^^^^  ^»^;  ^y                .^^  ^^^  ^^^„^ 

fepaniards  forward  on  a  course  of  grca  ^                      ^     '     ^  > 

po^er  and  prosperity,  but  gave  a  final  ' 

stamp   to  the  national   character,  which  "so  rapid  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that  in  onU 

has  never  since  been  erased.  ^^^"^^  '•^^gns  after  the  death  of  Philip  11^  the 

most  powerful  monarchy  existing  m  the  world 

**So  late  as  1478,  Spain  was  still  broken  up  wasdepressed  to  the  lowest  point  of  debasement, 

into  independent  and  often  hostile  states :  before  was  insulted  with  impunity  by  foreign  nations,, 

the  year  1590,  not  only  were  these  fragments  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  baDkroptcy, 

firmly  consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  but  ac-  was  stripped  of  her  fairest  possessions,  was  held 

quisitions  were  made  abroad  so  rapidly  as  to  up  to  public  opprobrium,  was  made  a  theme  on 

endanger  the  independence  of  Europe.     That  which  school  boys  and  moralists  loved  to  de- 

country,  recently  torn  by  civil  wars,  and  dis-  claim  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  human  af- 

tracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able  in  three  gen-  fairs,  and,  at  length,  was  exposed  to  the  bitter 

erations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the  whole  of  humiliation  of  seeing  her  territories  mapped  oat 

Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Rousillon.     By  diploma-  and  divided  by  a  treaty  in  which  she  took  no 

cy,  or  by  force  of  arms,  she  acquired  Artois  and  share." — P.  41. 

Tranche  Comte,  and  the  Netherlands ;  al^o  the  mi       j 

Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  The  deep-rooted  loyalty  and  saperatl- 

l>lands,  and  the  Canarie?.     One  of  her  kings  tion  of  the  Spaniards  bore  their  natural 

was  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  while  his  son  fruit;   the  Church   rose   and   triumphed 

influenced  the  councils  of  England  whose  queen  under  the  weak  yoke  of  its   kings;  the 

he  married     The  Turkish  power   then  one  of  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  impoverish- 

the  most  formidable  in  the  worid,  was  broken  ^^  ^^e  realm,  and  the  people  groveled  in 

and  beaten  back  on  every  side.     Ihe  French  .                        j    v     i.     \.    •    •           i^r^u 

monarchy  was  humbled.  .  .  .  Outof  Europe,  the  Jgnorance  and  abject  submission.     Of  the 

deeds  of  Spain  was  equally  wonderful.   In  Amer-  '^^^^r  hal  t  ot  the  seventeenth  century  it  18 

ica,  besides  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  said  :  "  The  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 

New-Grenada,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  Spaniard  the  people  surpassed  all  description." 
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"Tho  onco  rich  and  prosperous  country  was  owing ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  in  which  Spain 

oofered  with  a  rabble  of  monks  and  clergy.**    hasalways  been  deficient The  Spaniards 

"Id  CTory  department  all  power  and  life  dis-  have  had  every  thing  except  knowledge.  They 
appeared.  **  Another  account  describes  this  have  had  immense  wealth,  and  fertile  and  well- 
once  mighty  kingdom  as  utterly  unprotected ;  peopled  territories,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

the  frontier  towns  ungarrisoned ;  the  fordfica- They  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  am- 

tions  dilapidated  and  crumbling  away ;  the  mag-  pie  municipal  privileges ;  they  had  independent 

•lines  without  ammunition ;  the  arsenals  empty ;  Parliaments ;  they  had  the  right  of  choosing  their 

tbe  workshops  unemployed ;  and  even  the  art  own  magistrates,  and  mannging  their  own  cities. 

of  building  ships  entirely  lost" — Pp.  72-5.  They  have  had  rich  and  flourishing  towns,  abun- 
dant manufactures,  and  skillful  artisans.     They 

In   1700  the   Bourbon    dynasty  intro-  have  cultivated  the  fine  arts  with  eminent  suo- 

duced  somewhat  better  kings  and  minis-  ^^^^5  ^^^^  ^P^^^,.^,  ^^*"^^^^  *"^  flexible  Ian- 

.           u  A         c       •      1           ^           1  gnage,  and  their  literature  is  not  unworthy  of 

ters ;  but  no  Spaniard  was  deemed  com-  §^^>  language.    Their  soil  yields  treasures  of 

potent  to  hold  tbe  helm  ot  state.     Jiut  every  kind.    It  overflows  with  wine  and  oil,  pro- 

thouffh   ministers   and    kings,    especially  duces  the  choicest  fruits  in  almost  tropical  ex- 

Charles  III.,  (1759-88,)  strove   hard  to  uberance,  and  contains  the  most  valuable  min- 

raise  the  nation  by  reforms  and  improve-    erals Nor  have  the  people  who  pos- 

ments,  the  nation  would  not  rise.     "  The  sess  these  gifts  ever  been  deficient  in  natural 

spirit  of  the  country  was  broken,  and  no-  endowments.    They  have  had  their  full  share 

thing  could  retrieve  it."  f  6''"*''  statesmen,  grc^t  kings   great  magis- 

»uEU0  ^/vuAXA  .«.v.«^T%.    «.  trates,  and  great  legislators  ;  and  their  history 

is  ennobled  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  cour- 

"Foreign  influence,  and  the  complications  of  ageous  and  disinterested  patriots The 

foreign  politics,   bestowed  enlightened  rulers  bravery  of  the  people  has  never  been  disputed ; 

npon  an  unenlightened  country.     The  conse- and  the  honor  of  a  Spanish  gentleman 

quence  was,  that,  for  a  time,  great  things  were  has  passed  into  a  by-word.  Of  the  nation  gen- 
done.  Evils  were  removed,  grievances  were  erally,  the  best  observers  pronounce  them  to  be 
redressed,  many  important  improvements  were  high-minded,  generous,  truthful,  full  of  integrity, 

introduced  ; but  the  mind  of  Spain  ^arm  and  zealous  friends,  aflfectionate  in  all  the 

was  untouched.     While  the  surface  and,   as  privaterelationsoflife,  frank,  charitable,  and  hu- 

it  were,  the  symptoms  of  affairs  were  amelior-  mane ;  they  are,  moreover,  eminently  temperate 

ated,  affairs  themselves  remained  unchanged ;  and  frugal.    Yet  all  these  great  qualities  have 

and  at  length  the  reaction  came.     In  availed  them  nothing,  and  will  avail  them  noth- 

1788  Charles  III.  died; and  was  sue-  ing,  so  long  as  they  remain  ignorant"-Pp.  142-6. 

oeededby  Charles  IV.,  a  king  of  the  true  Span- 
ish breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant  ....  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this  theory 
In  less  than  five  years  every  thing  was  changed  of  Spanish  grandeur  and  decay.     We  are 
The  power  of  the  Church  was  restored ;   the  referred  to  the  course  of  events,   as   if 
slightest  approach  toward  free  discussion  was  for-  nothing  could  have  helped  that  happening 
bidden;  the  priests  reassumed  their  former  im-  » •  i    j«  i  i                 iit-*!.     *    u       4.u 
portance,  literary  men  wereintimidated,  and  lit-  which  did  happen.     Without   her  three 
erature  was  discouraged;  while  the  Inquisition,  ao'c  rulers  Spain  must  needs  have  nsen, 
storting  up  afresh,  displayed  an  energy  which  though   not  so  quickly.     Without  their 

caused  its  enemies  to  tremble Once  three  imbecile  successors  she  must  needs 

more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness;  once  have  fallen,  though  not  so  soon.     It  was 

more  did  the  shadows  of  night  overtoke  that  the  action  of  general  causes  which  forced 

wretched  land."— Pp.  130-2.  her  to  rise  and  fall.     But  if  this  be  so, 

A    1     i^^.         .,                 n.i'   1 ^„4.  why  do  not  nations  rise  and  fall  again  and 

And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  lament-  •    o    rm         •               r    •*    •    i,  _ 

,,            .    ir^x                     c  '  T    *•      o  affam?    There  is  a  peculiarity  in  human 

able  arrest  of  the  progress  of  civilization?  affairs  which  marks  the  diflference  between 

Mr.  Buckle  will  tell  us  that  also.  ^^^j^j  ^„^  ^^^.^.^^^  ,^^^,g      I^  ^^  ^^^^ 

«« All  xu      *u-                  -t     1      ^  •       J  down  one  steel  spring  by  a  stronger,  it 

"  All  these  things  were  natural  and  in  order.  -n     .       •          j*  1  i        i        4U 

They  were  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  causes,  ?^^"  ^'^e  immediately  when^  the  pressure 

the  operation  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  »3  removed ;  and,  if  we  do  it  repeatedly,. 

trace,  during  thirteen  centuries,  since  the  out-  we  shall  have  the  same  result.     So,  too 

break  of  the  Arian  war.    Those  causes  forced  if  a  rising  nation  is  pressed  down  by  in- 

the  Spaniards  to  be  superstitious,  and  it  was  idle  vasion  or  oppression,  we  shall  see  it  rise 

mockery  to  seek  to  change  their  nature  by  leg-  again  up  to  a  certain  point  of  prosperity  ; 

islation     The  only  remedy  for  superstition  is  ^^^  if  after  reaching  that  point  it  ispress- 

Si^Tot  o?&mS  ird."TJhl[t  ''  ^r-"'.^'  secnns  to  losethatelasticpow. 

the  leper  remains  unwashed,  and  the  slave  un-  er  of  rising  which  belonged  to  it  m  an 

iteed.    It  is  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  re-  earlier  stage.    It  can  not  be  said  that  m 

ktions  of  things,  that  European  civilization  is  the  eighth  centuiy  the  Spaniards  were 
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less  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  they 
were  in  the  eighteenth.  They  had  many 
weak  rulers,  lawless  nobles,  and  a  power- 
ful Church  ;  yet  out  of  that  earlier  dark- 
ness they  emerged,  and  grew  into  a  great 
people,  despite  their  excessive  loyalty  and 
superstition.  How  was  it  that  the  malign 
influences  which  insured  the  fall,  did  not 
prevent  the  rise  ?  TVe  would  suggest 
that  there  must  have  been  some  element 
in  the  Spaniard's  character  or  circum- 
stances which  for  a  time  did  keep,  and 
which  might  always  have  kept,  his  evil 
genius  in  check ;  but  this  suggestion 
touches  the  key-note  of  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  us  and  Mr.  Buckle.  It  is 
in  the  fact  of  opposing  qualities  and  op- 
posing circumstances  that  we  see  room  for 
the  exercise  of  choice  in  individuals  and 
nations.  Not  one,  but  many  a  motive 
sways  us ;  not  one,  but  many  a  circum- 
stance, surrounds  us  ;  and  in  the  balance 
of  these,  nay,  in  our  power  to  obey  the 
weaker  and  resist  the  stronger,  consists 
the  highest  birthright  of  man.  Times 
are  given  to  us  all,  when,  by  turning  this 
way  or  that  at  our  pleasure,  we  can  gov- 
ern future  consequences,  which  in  their 
turn  will  govern  us ;  especially  the  time 
of  youth  IS  given,  which,  by  its  use  or 
abuse,  so  much  overrules  the  destiny  of 
the  man.  This  is  also  true  of  nations, 
though  not  equally  true ;  for  a  nation  is 
more  bound  and  less  free  than  the  indi- 
vidual man.  There  is  scarcely  any  depth 
from  which  a  man  may  not  rise:  the 
drunkard,  the  gambler,  even  the  liar  have 
been  reformed ;  but  if  a  nation  become 
vicious  and  truthless,  how  irremediable 
is  its  fall !  A  nation's  destiny  is  regu- 
lated by  the  influence  of  both  material 
and  spiritual  laws.  Inasmuch  as  it  belongs 
to  this  world,  and  has  its  rewards  and 
punishments  here,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
composed  of  individuals  whose  spirits  are 
free  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  whose  ulti- 
mate tribunal  is  not  here,  it  is  subject  to 
moral  and  retributive  laws.  But  just  so 
far  as  men  individually  use  their  freedom 
aright,  just  so  far  will  they  collectively  es- 
cape from  the  yoke  of  antecedent  circum- 
stances. We  are  not  speaking  of  civil, 
but  of  human  freedom  —  the  power  to 
choose  between  truth  and  error,  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  right  and  wrong; 
and  wo  contend  that  it  is  the  aggregate 
•of  individual  unfaithfulness  to  this  divine 
privilege  which    constitutes    a    people's 


doom.    Every  nation's  fall  is  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedy  in  Paradise.    Nations,  like 
their  great  forefather,  are  given  a  peri- 
od of  probation  ;  rich  gifts  are  put  into 
their  hand,  and  a  high  career  is  set  be- 
fore them.     If  they  choose  right,  well ; 
but  if  not,  the  divine  power  of  choice  is 
'  forfeited  ;  they  are  thrust  from  the  high 
elevation  of  free  spiritual  beings,  become 
miserable  victims  of  surrounding  circum- 
stance,  and  sink  helplessly  beneath  the 
i  sway  of  vice  and  ignorance,  which  they 
had  once  power  to  resist,  but  from  which 
they  have  apparently  no  power  to  escape. 
Let  us  apply  this  interpretation  to  the  his- 
tory of  Spain.     Was  there  ever  a  nation 
so  richly  endowed  ?    Did  any  other  peo- 
ple so  rapidly  rise,  so  rapidly  fell  ?    Surely 
there  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the 
Spaniards  came  into  the  full  play  of  their 
national  energies  at  a  critical  time,  and 
were  not  true  to  the  crisis.    For  eight 
centuries  they  were  struggling  up;  but 
in  one  century  they  were  flung  headlong 
down,  like  Satan  out  of  heaven.     This  is 
not  like  the  slow  action  of  general  laws ; 
it  looks  far  more  like  a  retributive  sen- 
tence.   Mr.  Buckle  gives  us  but  one  side 
of  the  Spaniards'   character — their  loyal 
obedience  to  priests  and  kings;  and  he 
argues  that  this  quality  governed  their 
whole  career,  and  bound  them  to  be  sab- 
missive,  credulous,  ignorant,  and  bigoted. 
Prescott  gives  a  little  more  light  on  this 
subject;  for  he  says  that  the  Castilians 
were  not  only  loyally  religious,  but  pa- 
triotic, and  arrogantly  independent ;  and 
in  strict  accordance  with  this  view^  we 
find  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Spain  had  not  only  a  strong  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  but  more  powerful  nobles, 
more  flourishing  dties,   and,  above  all, 
more   free    institutions  than  any   other 
country  in  Europe,   Italy,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted.   Mr.  Buckle  disputes  the  preva- 
lence of  free  institutions,  and  says  they 
were  little  more  than  foi*ms  of  freedom, 
yielded  by  weak  monarchs,  but  not  en- 
grailed in  the  spirit  of  the  people.    Bat 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  monarchs  to  yield 
popular  rights  to  those  who  do  not  prize 
them,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  possess- 
ed is  in  itself  a  proof  that  they  arepiized. 
Arragon  w^as  especially  noted  for  its  in- 
dependent spirit.    Prescott  tells  us  that 
in  that  kingdom  the  Church  had  much 
less,  and  the  Commons  much  more,  in- 
fluence than  in  Castile;  and  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  sovereign  in  Europe  pee- 
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aessed  of  such  limited  authority  ns  the 
earlier  princes  of  Arragon.  And  Robert- 
son observes  that  Ferdinand  was  less  pow- 
erixil  at  home  than  any  of  his  great  Eu- 
ropean cotcmporarics ;  for  "  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  vigorous  among  the  people  of 
Spain,  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
high  among  the  nobility."  Added  to 
these  advantages,  a  gieat  trust  and  a 
great  opportunity  were  given  to  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries:  she 
was  made  the  mistress  of  the  New  World, 
and  was  offered  the  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Not  ten,  but  a  hundred  talents 
were  given  to  Spain.  How  did  she  use  her 
splendid  gifts?  IIow  did  she  meet  the 
crisis  of  her  probation  during  the  reigns 
of  Ferdinand,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  ? 
She  entered  it  with  independent  nobles, 
free  cities,  a  new  world  at  her  feet,  and 
dawning  light  above  her ;  she  passed  out 
of  it  with  the  Cortes  silenced,  the  Inqui- 
sition established,  the  colonies  fearfully 
outraged  and  oppressed,  and  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  extinguished.  Who  did 
all  this  ?  Actively,  her  three  able  rulers ; 
but  passively,  every  man  in  Spain  who 
might  have  said  one  word  or  done  one 
deed  to  prevent  it — the  proud,  brave, 
strong  Spaniards,  who  so  grievously  fail- 
ed in  this  their  day  of  trial. 

We  are  sometimes  able  to  detect  in  his- 
tory the  secret  springs  which  have  regu- 
lated critical  movements  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  often  they  are  personal  and 
private,  not  specially  connected  with  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  the  age.  Indi- 
vidual freedom  steps  in  to  form  or  re-form 
the  chain  of  circumstances.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Ranke's  ac- 
count of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We  see 
there  that  this  great  instrument  of  Romish 
thraldom  was  not  shaped  simply  by  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  age  ;  but 
that  pique  and  malice,  and  party  feelings, 
and  base  love  of  money  or  intrigue — in 
short,  the  follies  and  faults  of  individual 
men,  were  largely  mingled  in  the  work. 
So  it  has  happened  in  the  course  of  Span- 
ish history;  some  evil  has  been  strengthen- 
ed, some  resistance  weakened,  by  agents 
acting  under  personal  motives,  unconnect- 
ed with  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  singular  case  in  1506, 
when  the  cities  which  were  represented 
in  the  Cortes  actually  opposed  the  ])etilion 
of  their  sister  cities  who  were  struggling 
for  the  same  privilege,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  exclusive  honor  of  their  own 


position — a  bit  of  municipal  pride  and  jeal- 
ousy, emanating,  perhaps,  (as  nmnicipal 
acts  often  do  emanate,)  from  a  few  influ- 
ential busy-bodies ;  and  yet  what  mischief 
was  the  result  !*  The  banishment  of  the 
Jews  by  Ferdinand  is  another  instance. 
Buckle  gives  it  as  one  of  many  proofs  of 
the  irresistible  bigotry  of  the  age;  but 
Llorente  does  not  scruple  to  say  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  confiscation 
of  their  goods  poured  large  supplies  into 
the  royal  treasury.  So,  also,  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  common  opinion  in  Arragon 
that  the  Inquisition  could  never  have  held 
its  ground  but  for  the  decree  which  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  the  suspected  ;t  in 
other  words,  the  nation  might  have  strug- 
gled successfully  with  fanaticism,  if  it  had 
not  been  upheld  by  wealth ;  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  of  the  age  was 
borne  onward  by  the  avarice,  that  is,  by 
the  sin,  of  individuals. 

We  believe  that  this  rule  ahvavs  holds 
good,  though  mortal  eye  can  not  always 
detect  its  operation.  We  fully  believe 
that  human  freedom  must  be  accessory  in 
forging  d|u(ps  for  the  human  spirit.  Men  ?  i 
are  free  to  step  down  into  the  slavery  of 
vice  and  ignorance  ;  yet  once  under  its  do- 
minion they  are  no  longer  free  to  rise,  but 
must  remain  groveling — God  knows  how 
long,  unhappy  Spain ! — until  his  mercy 
arrest  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
give  to  the  palsied  nation  power  to  rise 
again. 

Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  civilization  is  a 
perplexing  study.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the 
progress  of  nations  undeviatingly  follows 
general  laws,  and  that  individuals  have  no 
power  to  aid,  except  by  moving  with  the 
stream — no  power  to  hinder,  except  by 
damming  up  the  water  for  a  time,  and 
thereby  adding  force  to  the  subsequent 
rush  of  the  torrent.  But  in  his  history 
of  Scotland  he  warns  rulers  to  let  their 
people  alone,  because  their  endeavors  to 
set  things  right  may  only  set  them  wrong, 
and  be  "  extremely  hazardous ;"  while  a 
great  nation  "  does  undoubtedly  possess 
within  itself  a  capacity  of  repairing  its  in- 
juries," which  "  merely  requires  time  and 
freedom  to  bring  it  into  play."  Finally, 
he  shows  us  that  the  Scotch  nation,  with 
full  time  and  freedom,  average  knowledge, 
and  more  than  average  power  of  thought, 
*  ■  ...  .  1 

*  Preecott's   Ferdinand  and  Isabella^   L  116. 
t  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition, 
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has  not  displayed  any  capacity  for  repair-  his  theory  sways  hither  and  thither  with 
ing  one  great  injury,  but  is  to  this  day  the  force  of  his  own  facts;  but  it  implies 
besotted  in  bigotry  and  superstition!  that  he  has  not  properly  worked  out  his 
Here,  then,  we  find,  1.  That  general  conclusions,  and  is  premature  in  giving 
causes  marshal  a  nation  onward  to  sue-  them  to  the  public  in  their  crude  form, 
cess  or  ruin,  and  that  individuals  can  Mr.  Buckle  openly  confesses  himself  per- 
not  materially  help  or  hinder.  2.  That  plexed  by  the  history  of  Scotland.  With 
rulers  may  liinder,  though  it  does  not  regard  to  Spain,  he  had  laid  down  the  rule 
appear  that  they  can  help,  but  that  a  that  a  real  and  practical  connection  bo- 
nation  left  to  itself  will  come  right  in  tween  loyalty  and  superstition  is  a  general 
the  end.  3.  That  nations  left  to  them-  law  of  the  mind,  and  that  an  excess  of 
selves  show  no  sign  of  yet  coming  right,  thesequalities  insures  abject  ignorance  and 
This  is  perplexing.  Which  and  what  is  submission.  Mere,  however,  is  another 
Mr.  Buckle's  theory  ?  Under  a  system  of  country,  not  loyal,  but  most  superstitiooSy 
ordinal  y  creative  benevolence  we  should  yet  intelligent,  civilized,  and  free, 
liave  supposed  it  impossible  that  any  na-  »«  Herein  lies  the  apparent  paradox  and  the 
tiou  could  be  doomed  by  general  causes  real  diflBculty  of  Scotch  history.  That  know- 
to  ignorance  and  evil ;  and  that,  there-  ledge  should  not  have  produced  the  effects 
fore,  both  Scotch  and  Spaniards  must  be  which  have  elsewhere  followed  it;  that  a  bold 
responsible   instruments   in  workinij  out  »nd  inquisitive  literature  should  be  found  in  a 

their  own  destiny:  also,  that  any  power  F,^.^^y ,«"P^^^»"?"'  <^^JPV^»  ^'*^^";  ^'""^PT 
,„i  •  ,  1  •  1  1  u*  II  L  1  ishmg  its  superstition ;  that  the  people  should 
which  can  hinder  can  undoubtedly  help,  cocstantiy  withstand  their  kings,  and  as  con- 
and  that  therefore  rulers  must  be  respon-  stantly  succumb  to  their  clergy ;  that  while  they 
Bible  instruments  in  working  out  their  are  liberal  in  politics,  they  should  be  illiberal 
people's  destiny.  But  these  inconsisten-  in  religion ;  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequecca 
cies  are  inseparable  from  Mr.  Buckle's  of  all  this,  men  who,  in  the  visible  and  external 
position  as  a  historian.  A  writer  who  department  of  facts  and  of  pracUcal  life,  dispUj 
follows  one  train  of  thought,  or  investi-  a  shrewdness  and  a  boldneM  rardy  equ^ed, 
*^r.f^o  ,.«,.  .!««,  ^^4.  1  should,  nevertheless,  m  speculative  hfe,  and  in 
gates  one  class  of  facts,  may  keep  error  ^^^^^^^  ^^  theory.^ tremble  like  sheep  before 
consistent  by  keeping  it  isolated  ;  but  it  their  pastors,  and  yield  assent  to  every  absuid- 
is  impossible  to  invest  a  broad  subject  in  ity  they  hear,  provided  their  Church  has  sanc- 
a  narrow  theory  without  exposing  the  tioned  it;  that  these  discrepancies  should  co- 
misfit  of  the  theory  by  a  thousand  in-  exist,  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  contradio- 
consistencies.  How  can  we  hope  to  ex-  *^^^"»  ^^^  ^  surely  a  phenomena\worthy  of  our 
plain  the  course  of  human  actions  if  we  ^^""^^^^  study."~P.  IGO. 
ignore  half  the  influences  that  sway  hu-  To  solve  this  problem  is  the  object  of 
man  conduct  ?  That  man  is  governed  two  thirds  of  Mr.  Buckle's  Tolume ;  and 
by  general  laws,  and  that  he  is  free  to  this  is  the  course  of  his  argument:  That 
resist  those  laws,  are  the  two  grand  cor-  the  physical  geography  of  Scotland,  which 
relative  principles  of  history.  Mr.  Buckle  exposed  her  rich  southern  lands  to  the 
ignores  the  spontaneity,  and  then  natural-  Romans,  and  afterward  to  the  English, 
ly  fails  in  attempting  to  reconcile  half  of  her  western  borders  to  the  Irish,  and  her 
the  principles  with  the  whole  of  the  facts,  northern  coasts  to  the  Northman,  doom- 
Too  honest  to  willfully  distort  liis  facts,  ed  her  to  continual  ravages  and  long 
he  unconsciously  acts  Procrustes  to  his  wars,  and  consequent  barbarism,  pover- 
own  theory,  stretching  it  here,  lopping  it  ty,  and  ignorance.  Hence,  cities  did  not 
there,  and  making  it  confused  and  con-  flourish,  and  warlike  chiefs  and  nobles 
tradictory.  We  do  not  entirely  acquit  did  flourish — the  one  less,  the  other  more, 
him  of  giving  wrong  impressions  of  his-  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Henoe, 
tory  in  support  of  his  own  opinions :  for  too,  the  Church  rose  into  great  power ; 
example,  we  think,  he  has  given  a  very  but  on  this  point,  from  which  Mr.  Buckle 
erroneous  view  of  the  power  and  free-  labors  to  deduce  the  early  superstition  of 
dom  of  the  Spanish  people  up  to  the  time  Scotland,  we  are  furnished  with  d  priori 
of  Ferdinand  V. ;  but  we  fully  believe  reasoning,  instead  of  actual  testimony. 
he  has  done  it  honestly,  convinced  by  his  The  Scotch,  it  seems,  must  needs  have 
own  one-sided  theory  that  their  free  in-  been  a  superstitious  people ;  theirs  was 
stitutions  were  external  forms,  not  root-  a  gloomy,  savage  country,  apt  to  impress 
ed  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  It  is  a  the  imagination  with  terror;  theirs  was 
good  guarantee  of  an  author's  honesty  if  a  suffering,  perilous  life,  apt  to  make  men 
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call  for  snpernatnral  help ;  they  were  poor,  J 
and  the  Church  was  wealthy ;  they  were 
exposed  to  danger,  and  the  Church  was 
comparatively  safe ;  they  had  no  fiee  cities, 
nor  learned  institutions,  to  counteract  the 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

"  By  this  combination  of  events,  and  by  this 
union  of  ignorance  with  danger,  the  clergv  had, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  obtained  more  influence 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  European  coun- 
try, Spain  alone  excepted." — P.  194. 

Even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— 

"the  whole  lay  wealth  of  the  kingdom  put  to- 
gether was  barely  equal  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Church."— P.  191. 

Then,  throughout  the  able  reign  of 
James  V.,  the  hierarchy  was  greatly 
strengthened  bv  close  alliance  with  the 
Crown ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  the 
nobles  succeeded  in  pulling  down  that 
hierarchy,  they  did  not  overturn  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  was  based  : 

**  When  men  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  su- 
perstitious; and  wherever  superstition  exist*?, 
it  is  sure  to  organize  itself  into  some  kind 
of  system,  which  it  makes  its  home.  If  you 
drive  it  from  that  home,  it  will  find  another. 

The    nobles     had     overturned    the 

Church,  but  the  principles  on  which  Church 
authority  is  based  remained  intact.  All  that 
was  done,  was  to  change  the  name  and  the  form. 
A  new  hierarchy  was  quickly  organized,  which 
succeeded  the  old  one  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  did  more.  For,  the  Protest- 
aot  clergy,  neglected  by  the  nobles,  and  unen- 
dowed by  the  state,  had  only  a  miserable  pit- 
tance whereupon  to  live ;  and  they  necessarily 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people, 
where  alone  they  could  find  support  and  sympa- 
thy. Hence,  a  closer  and  more  intimate  union 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Hence,  too,  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  smarting 
under  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treat- 
ed, displayed  that  hatred  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  that  peculiar  detestation  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, which  they  showed  whenever  they 
dared.  In  their  pulpits,  in  their  presbyteries, 
and  in  their  general  assemblies,  they  encour- 
aged a  democratic  and  insubordinate  tone,  which 
eventually  produced  the  happiest  results,  by 
keeping  alive,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  spirit  of 
liberty,"— Pp.  232-4. 

Having  given  a  brief,  spirited  sketch  of 
the  nobles'  8ti*ugu;les  witli  the  Romanist 
and  Protestant  hierarchies  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  of  the  troubles 
and  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; and  of  the  rapid  rise  of  commerce 
and  literature  at  tlie  becrinnino:  of  the 
eighteenth,  our  author  spares   a  whole 


chapter  to  enlarge  upon  the  social  tyran 
ny,  interference,  and  espionage,  the  arro- 
gant cant  and  blasphemy,  the  wrathful  de- 
nunciations and  curses,  the  asceticism  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Scotch  clergy  in  the 
seventeenth  century !  He  sums  up  Lis 
charges  thus: 

"  When  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  hight  of 
its  power,  we  may  search  history  in  vain  for 
any  institution  which  can  compare  with  it,  ex- 
cept the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Between  these 
two,  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  analogy  ;  both 
were  intolerant,  both  were  cruel,  both  made  war 
upon  the  finest  parts  of  human  nature,  and  both 
destr;»yed  every  vestige  of  religious  freedom. 
One  difference,  however,  there  was,  of  vast  im- 
portance. In  political  matters,  the  Church, 
which  was  servile  in  Spain,  was  rebellious  in 
Scotland.  Hence,  the  Scotch  always  had  one 
direction  in  which  they  could  spe'^k  and  act 
with  unrestrained  liberty.  In  politics,  they 
found  their  vent.  There,  the  mind  was  free. 
And  this  was  their  salvation.  This  saved  them 
from  the  fate  of  Spain,  by  securing  to  them  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant,  if,  indeed,  tliey  had 
not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  that  long  and  en- 
feebling servitude  in  which  their  clergy  retained 
them,  and  from  which,  but  for  this  favorable  cir- 
cumstance, no  escape  would  have  been  open." 
—P.  409. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Buckle  gives  us,  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  a  sketch  of  the  brilliant  in- 
tellectual achievements  of  the  Scotch  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  meth- 
od which  governed  their  investigations. 
Their  philosophers  were  theorists,  he  tells 
us,  original  and  often  correct  theorists  ; 
but  they  reasoned  from  princi])Ies  to  facts, 
instead  of  from  facts  to  principles.  Ne- 
glecting the  evidence  of  experiment,  and 
the  rules  of  sounti  induction,  they  as- 
sumed first  principles  just  as  much  like 
Scotch  divines,  and  took  them  on  trust 
just  as  much  like  Scotch  people.  Hence 
their  free  speculation  did  not  break  those 
long-formed  bonds  of  submission  and  su- 
perstition which,  to  this  day,  are  riveted 
on  the  nation.  To  this  day — witness  that 
remarkable  instance  in  1853,  when  the 
Scotch  Presbytery  suggested  to  Lord  l*al- 
merston  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  day 
of  public  humiliation  for  the  cholera  ;  and 
he  told  them  to  cleanse  their  cesspools  in- 
stead. "  This  correspondence  between 
the  Scotch  clergy  and  the  English  states- 
man is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  pass- 
ing episode  of  light  or  temporary  inter- 
est." (P.  595.)  We  must  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  testimony  of  science  and 
theology  are  at  issue.     '*  Science  ascribes 
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to  natural  causes  what  theolos^y  ascribes 
to  supernatural  ones."  .  .  .  "Everything 
whicli  happens  in  the  material  world  is  the 
necessary  result  of  something  which  had 
previously  happened,"  and  "  there  is  no 
interposition  of  God."  So,  too,  the  fate 
of  nations  is  the  result  of  preceding  and 
surrounding  events,  and  there  is  no  moral 
government  of  God.  How  can  there  be, 
asks  this  headlong  writer,  when  Omni- 
science planned  creation,  and  Omnipo- 
tence upholds  it  ?  To  suppose  that  man 
can  so  upset  the  order  of  the  universe  as 
to  make  interference  necessary,  is  to  sup- 
pose "  that  Omniscience  has  been  deceiv- 
ed, or  Omnipotence  defeated."  (Pp.  606 
-601.) 

Such  is  the  course  of  Mr.  Buckle's  ar- 
gument. We  think  he  has  misunderstood 
Scotch  history  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  entirely  failed  to  prove  the  early  su- 
perstition of  the  people.  He  seems  to 
have  confounded  the  power  given  by 
church  property  with  the  influence  de- 
rived from  church  principles;  and  be- 
cause abbots  and  bishops  were  great  ec- 
clesiastical lords,  he  has  assumed  that 
they  were  also  dominant  spiritual  guides. 
The  contrary  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Scotland  to  an  unusual  degree.  The 
people  were  semi-barbarous,  not  living, 
nor  acting,  nor  thinking  for  themselves. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  alike  led  their  own 
vassals ;  but  the  result  of  the  strife  be- 
tween them  shows  us  the  difference  be- 
tween mere  wealth  and  territorial  power 
in  a  semi-civilized  country.  If  the  clergy 
had  half  the  •money  of  the  kingdom,  they 
plainly  had  not  half  the  men  of  the  king- 
aom ;  and  so  great  was  the  power  of  the 
nobles  over  Scotchmen,  that  not  even  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  thrown  more  and 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  could 
keep  up  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy. 
Though  James  V.  and  Beaton  triumphed 
for  a  lime  ;  though,  from  1528  to  James's 
death  in  1542,  the  nobles  w'ere  impover- 
ished, imprisoned,  and  banished  ;  the  tem- 
porary victory,  as  Buckle  observes,  only 
provoked  a  more  violent  reaction,  which 
ended  in  the  downfjdl  of  the  Romish 
Church.  He  says ;  "  The  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was 
himply  a  question  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  nobles ;  .  .  .  .  for  the  people 
counted  for  nothing,  but  followed  wher- 
ever they  were  led."  That  is  true  only 
in  a  civic  or  political  sense ;  but  Mr. 
Buckle  takes  no  account  of  the  new  con- 


victions which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the 
leadership  of  the  nobles.  Yet  say  that  it 
were  wholly  true,  what  becomes  of  the 
alleged  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
has  told  us  was  greater  in  Scotland  than 
in  any  other  European  country,  Spain 
alone  excepted  ?  How  comes  it  that  the 
people  were  not  led  by  their  fears,  and 
perils,  and  ignorance  to  call  for  super- 
natural assistance,  and  to  succumb  to 
those  who  alone  could  obtain  it?  Simply 
because  they  were  better  clansmen  than 
Catholics,  little  independent,  bat  less  su- 
perstitious. 

Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
we  attribute  the  attachment  of  the  Scotch 
to  their  Protestant  clergy  less  to  their  an- 
cient superstition  than  to  their  ancient 
loyalty.  Mr.  Buckle  contends  that  they 
never  were  a  loyal  people,  because  they 
never  cared  for  their  national  ralers ;  but 
that  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
chiefs  and  nobles  \cere  their  kings.  Kept 
back  in  the  race  of  civilization  by  inces- 
sant wars,  they  carried  family  relations 
into  feudal  times,  and  looked  up  to  their 
local  rulers  with  a  strong  mixture  of  fam- 
ily aflection  and  feudal  homage,  which 
kept  the  claims  of  king,  and  Church,  and 
law,  and  justice  in  abeyance.  This  was  the 
loyalty  of  rude  and  ignorant  times;  but 
it  was  the  free  tribute  of  a  high-spirit- 
ed people,  which  gave  good  promise  for 
times  to  come.  We  might  reasonably 
hope  that  those  who  struggled  bravely 
for  clan  or  country  against  Scotoh  kings' 
decrees,  or  English  kings'  armies,  wonld 
still  struggle  bravely,  when  they  received 
wider  knowledge  of  kingly  power  and  na- 
tional rights.  But  it  befell  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  knowledge  was 
dawnhig  on  the  nations,  and  when  barbar- 
ous loyalty  should  have  yielded  to  law, 
and  Romaiiist  ignorance  to  light — ^it  be- 
fell them  that  they  were  swept  into  a 
whirlpool  of  conflicting  currents,  which 
broke  all  their  moorings  adrift.  First  of 
all,  the  people  opened  their  eyes  to  a  new 
and  deei)cr  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Right  was  no  longer  limited  to  prayers  and 
masses,  wrong  was  no  longer  expressed 
by  excommunication ;  but  certain  new  ob- 
jects of  reverence  appeared,  called  justice, 
purity,  and  truth.  At  such  a  time  it  be- 
hoved those  who  had  hitherto  been  blind- 
ly loved  and  followed  to  enlist  some  of 
these  new  convictions  in  favor  of  their 
own  dominion  ;  but  it  was  the  nobles 
themselves  who  brought  about  a  ooUision 
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between  old  loyalty  and  new  light.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  power-loving,  party-lov- 
ing, plunder-loving  set  as  the  so-called 
Reformed  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ?  The  English  Protestant 
leaders  were  bad  enough  ;  but  their  bad- 
ness did  not  touch  the  whole  nation  to 
the  quick  ;  for  there  was  a  large  free  com- 
monalty in  England  who  had  risen  above 
personal  loyalty  into  national  obedience. 
But  in  Scotland  the  nobles  stood  up  be- 
fore their  retainers  and  clansmen,  ac 
though  they  said :  "  See,  these  evil,  law- 
less, godless  men  are  those  you  have  so 
blindly  loved  and  followed."  And  what 
was  the  nation's  reply  ?  "  We  will  follow 
you  no  more."  But  the  instinct  of  per- 
sonal love  and  obedience  was  still  strong 
within  them  :  the  light  had  come  to  them, 
as  it  were,  prematurely,  and  found  them 
socially  unprepared  to  walk  in  the  path  it 
revealed  ;  they  needed  guides  «ind  rulers  ; 
and  the  only  men  who,  in  that  evil  day, 
were  fighting  for  something  higher  than 
power  or  gain,  the  only  class  that  in  any 
measure  deserved  to  be  trusted,  were  the 
Protestant  clergy :  and  to  them  the  awak- 
ened country  transferred  its  heart- allegi- 
ance, less  from  superstition  than  from  loy- 
alty outraged  by  wrong. 

And  undoubtedly  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  greatly  strengthened 
their  new  position.  They  not  only  vali- 
antly upheld  truth  and  right,  struggling 
and  suffering  with  a  spirit  and  constancy 
that  commended  them  as  leaders  to  a 
brave  though  barbarous  people ;  but  they 
were  also  teachers  to  guide  men  into  the 
possession  of  high  privileges.  Hence  they 
received  the  loyalty  due  to  rulers,  and  the 
deference  due  to  instructors  ;  and  doubt- 
less these  emotions  borrowed  force  equal- 
ly from  the  unreasoning  obedience  of  the 
past  and  the  new  light  and  trust  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Buckle  admits  the  action 
of  some  of  these  causes,  though  he  never 
condescends  to  weigh  the  force  of  con- 
science and  conviction — all  that,  belongs 
to  superstition  !     He  simply  says : 

'*  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  rulers  of 
Scotland  either  neglected  the  Church  or  perse- 
cuted it,  thereby  diiving  the  clergy  into  the 
arms  of  the  people,  from  whom  alone  they  could 
obtain  sympathy  and  support.  Hence  an  alli- 
ance between  the  two  parties,  more  intimate 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  rise  of  that  democratic  spirit 
which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 


a  union,  and  which  the  clergy  encouraged  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the 
upper  classes.  .  .  .  But  these  very  circum- 
stances, which  guarded  the  people  against  po- 
litical despotism,  exposed  them  all  the  more  to 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  For,  having  no  one 
to  trust  except  their  preachers,  they  trusted 
them  entirely,  and  upon  all  subjects.  .  .  .  But 
in  fairness  to  the  clergy,  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  religious  servitude  into  which 
the  Scotch  fell  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  willing  one;  and  that, 
mischievous  as  it  was,  it  bad  at  least  a  noble 
origin,  inasmuch  as  the  influcnco  of  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fearlessness  with  which  they  came  forward  as 
leaders  of  the  people,  at  a  period  when  that 
post  was  full  of  danger,  and  when  the  upper 
classes  were  ready  to  unite  with  the  crown  in 
destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  national  liberty." 
—P.  330. 

We  have  said  that  light  dawned  on 
Scotland  prematurely;  this  involves  an 
intricate  problem  in  history.  Mr.  Buckle 
bases  his  generalizations  on  few  and  par- 
tial phenomena,  and  finds  the  solution 
easy  ;  for  instance,  he  accounts  loyalty 
and  superstition  two  analogous  impulses, 
which  work  in  the  same  direction.  Yet 
the  complexity  of  their  operation  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  objects  on 
which  they  are  exercised,  the  objects  of 
our  civic  and  religious  reverence,  have 
never  met  upon  equal  terms.  Either 
young  Christianity  has  dawned  upon  old 
civilization,  or  rising  civilization  has  met 
corrupted  Christianity.  The  advancing 
and  declining  forces  have  sometimes  aid- 
ed, sometimes  hindered,  but  always  mod- 
ified each  other — have  borrowed  each 
other's  flaws  and  stains,  each  other's 
strength  and  weakness.  Sometimes  a 
worn-out  evil  has  been  adopted,  like  a 
graft  into  a  new  stock,  and  has  lived  for 
centuries  afresh,  (heathen  household 
gods  as  Christian  ])atron  saints ;)  some- 
times new  knowledge  lias  been  poured 
into  dark  or  perverted  communities,  and, 
too  weak  wholly  to  erase  the  evils,  has, 
like  a  mordant,  fixed  them  deeper  in. 
Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  lake 
place  when  new  impre^^sions  are  caught 
from  surrounding  communities  by  a  na- 
tion not  sufficiently  advanced  to  grasp 
their  full  import.  The  spirit  of  the  lie- 
formation  that  swept  over  Europe  found 
the  Scotch  a  free  and  fierce  people, whose 
rude  and  narrow  social  condition  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  stringent  laws 
and  simple  administration  of  Moses  than 
with  the  gentler,  more  cosmopolitan  pre- 
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cepts  of  the  Gospel ;  and  probably  this  ■  is  not  like  a  people  cowed  and  subjai^ated 
was  one  reason  why,  from  the  very  first,  |  by   priestly  domination,  as  Mr.  Huukle 

the  Protestantism  of  Scotland  borrowed  has  pictured  them.   Had  superstition  been 

so    largely    from     the    Old    Testament,  the   source    of   tlieir  clergy-worship,  it 

"When   the   conduct   of  the   nobles   had  would  long  ago  have  yielded  to  modem 

taught  the  people  to  seek  new  leaders  in  enlightenment ;  but  it  was  the  result  of 

their  clergy,  that  ancient  book  lent  its  almost  all  the  causes  which  have  made 

sanction  to  the  spiritual  leadership;  for  the  Scotchman  what  he  is,  and  therefore 
Jewi>h  prophets  had  guided  and  govern- ;  it  clings  to  him  still, 
ed   their  people,  had   checked  warriors  |      It  is  not  consistent  in  this  calm  inter- 

and  reproved  kings.    Then  came  in  the  preter  of  general  causes  to  vilify  a  class 

Jewish  notion  of  a  theocracy,  with  God  of  men  who,  on  his  own   theory,  were 

working  visibly  for  a  special  people ;  and  only  obeying  fixed  laws ;  and  we  would 

this  was  strengthened  by  the  rigid  Cal-  submit  the   following  considerations  to 

vinistn    in    which  Scotch   Protestantism  Mr,  Buckle's  candor,  with  reference  to 

was  cast,  and  which  also  owed  much  of  that  odious  chapter  in  which,  carefully 

its  prevalence  to  the  narrow  social  condi-  winnowing  out  the  chaff,  and  rejecting 

tion  of  the  nation.  the  wheat,  he  has  placed  the  Kirk  and 

The  light  of  the  Reformation  came  to  its  ministers  before  us  under  such  a  re- 

this  strong  but   narrow  people  in   the  pulsive  aspect :   First.  That  it  is  not  fair 

free,  fierce  narrowness  of  their  tribe  life,  to  impute  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  in  the 

and  put  new  spirit  into  the  old  evils  that  seventeenth    century,    evils    which    are 

should  have  passed  away — that,  perhaps,  common  to  every  troubled,  semi-barbar- 

would  have  passed  away,  had   not   the  ous  age.    If  we  feel  dislike  and  disgust 
course  of  events,  in  the  reigns  of  James 

and  Charles  I.,  and  again  in  the  reigns  of  "»^  ^"^1^8  ourselves  in  presence  of  so  much  of 

Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  served  to  rivet  rrfi'^r.V^oi  ^5'^"^'^^^  ^P''  ^^"^^  F^ 
j,y  •  *  *u  **  II  •  Tiru  -.  and  yet,  Withal,  of  arrogant  and  unbndled  ID80- 
them  into  the  national  character  What  ience>wc  must  remember,  '*  that  in  Scotland 
guides  or  leaders  had  they  then  but  the  the  age  was  evil,  and  the  evil  rose  to  the  sm^ 
clergy?  Their  kings  were  tyrants,  and  face.  The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  it  was 
their  nobles  slaves.  What  law  or  justice  bard  to  set  them  right  The  long  prevalenca  of 
had  they  but  that  to  which  they  appealed  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of  povertv,  of  force,  of 
at  the  throne  of  God  ?  Their  law  was  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  and  of  foreign  invm- 
martial  force,  their  justice  was  murder  ?^"'  ^*^  '•^^^^?jj,  Scotland  to  a  state  which  it 
and  outrage,  fire  andUrd.  Under  the  ZZ'^Z'f:^^^^^^^^ 
pressure  of  such  dreadful  oppression,  is  it  that  the  condition  of  their  country  a^nte  the 
a  wonder  that  the  free,  fierce  spirit  of  the  best  explanation  of  their  conduct  Every  thing 
people  should  rise  up  in  the  League  and  around  them  was  low  and  coarse ;  the  habits  of 
Covenant — that  their  clanship  should  rise  men,  in  their  daily  life,  were  violent,  brutd, 
up  in  rami)ant  Calvinism  — that  their  a"d  utterly  regardless  of  common  decency; 
strength  and  narrowness  should  unite  in  ?"^»  ^  *  "*^"^1  conseouence,  the  sUndard  of 
a  distasteful  mixture  of  truth  and  bigot-  human  actions  was  so  depressed  that  upnght 
V  V  *  ,  .  •  *  1  u  1.^1  J  *"d  well-meaning  persons  did  not  shrink  from 
ry,  and  that  their  ancient  loyalty  should  joing  what  to  u^  in  our  advanced  stage  of  so- 
make  them  wilhng  servants  of  their  ciety,  seems  incredible."— Pp.  257-8. 
bi-ave,  devoted,  intolerant,  and  intoler- 
able clergy?  That  all  these  influences  These  are  Mr.  Buckleys  own  words, 
joined  to  produce  the  Scotchman's  in-  and  his  use  of  them  in  one  chapter  should 
grained  reverence  for  his  Church  and  its  have  qualified  the  bitterness  with  which 
ministers,  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  he  speaks  of  the  Scotch  clergy  in  anoth- 
which  so  perplexes  Mr.  Buckle  —  that  er.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "I  have 
neither  commerce  nor  literature  has  un-  already  made  this  excuse  for  them  ;*'  the 
derinined  it ;  still  more,  that  it  did  not  historian  should  keep  the  ezcoae  before 
permanently  interfere  with  commerce  or  his  own  eyes,  that  his  general  statements 
literature.  Only  eighteen  years  after  the  may  be  fair  and  just  in  themselves,  not 
pressure  was  removed  from  the  nation,  requiring  the  reader  to  look  back  on  ex- 
by  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  cuses  previously  made  to  strike  the  bal- 
UTiion  was  carried,  and  the  Scotch  start-  ance  of  fairness  in  his  own  mind.  Seo- 
ed  off  at  once,  with  rapid  strides,  on  their  ondly.  It  is  not  fair  to  impute  specially 
industrial  and  intellectual  career.    This  to  the  Scotch  clergy  certain  tendencies 
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which  prevailed  over  a  wide  sphere. 
The  Paritauism  of  the  seventeenth  cen 
tary  was  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  but 
its  pecaliarities  were  shared  by  England. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  permanent  truth 
and  righteousness  connected  with  it — 
that  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age  ;  but  of  the 
special  characteristics  which  made  it  Pu- 
ritanism ratber  than  Christianity.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  two  nations  should, 
for  a  whole  generation,  take  a  certain 
stamp  in  conversation,  dress,  and  man- 
ners, become  ascetic  in  doctrine,  grave  in 
deportment,  and  learn  to  bear,  nay,  to 
like,  an  amount  of  sermonizing,  and  long 
religious  exercises,  perfectly  astounding 
to  the  restless,  impatient  children  of  the 
nineteenth  century.   But  the  Scotch  cler- 

g''  certainly  did  not  create  this  state  of 
ings,  whatever  they  might  have  done 
to  increase  it.  Thirdly.  It  is  not  fair  to 
impute  specially  to  them  extravagances 
which  are  common  to  every  time  of  reli- 
gious excitement.  Visions  and  predic- 
tions—  especially  predictions  of  punish- 
ment to  mockers  and  persecutors — signs 
and  portents,  and  alleged  divine  interpo- 
sitions, have  marked  the  origin  of  almost 
©very  new  sect.     Quakerism  can  supply 

Sarallels  to  many  of  Mr.  Buckle's  anec- 
otes,  and  so,  also,  can  Methodism.  We 
may  add  that,  in  every  time  of  religious 
excitement,  men  of  coarse  and  fierce 
tempers  have  betrayed  a  tendency  to  fall 
into  those  materialistic  details  of  eternal 
terrors  which  he  so  abominates  in  the 
Scotch  clergy.  Fourthly.  It  is  not  fair 
to  impute  blame  to  Puritanism  for  that 
which  belongs  to  Christianity  itself.  All 
who  receive  the  Bible  must  admit  that 


famine,  war,  and  pestilence  have  some- 
times been  sent  by  the  Almighty  as  pun- 
ishment for  human  transgression  ;  and, 
though  we  are  now  more  cautious  than 
the  Scotch  divines  in  pronouncing  for 
what  sins  they  are  so  sent,  we  can  not 
in  honor  hear  them  blamed  for  this 
"  superstition  "  without  pleading  guilty 
to  the  same  charge.  Lastly.  It  is  a 
blunder,  founded  on  an  extremely  slight 
acquaintance  with  religious  phraseolo- 
gy, to  suppose  that  the  terms,  "  an- 
gels, watchmen,  stars,  ambassadors," 
etc.,  appropriated  by  the  clergy,  im- 
plied  any  arrogance  or  assumption,  or 
that  it  was  an  impious  denouncing  of 
judgment  to  proclaim,  "  Woe  to  the 
preacher,  if  he  preached  not  —  to  the 
hearer,  if  he  heard  not !"  or  that  "  hell 
had  enlarged  itself"  was  the  expression 
of  a  literal  belief,  rather  than  a  figure 
borrowed  from  an  Eastern  prophet,  or 
that  it  was  in  the  clergy  a  blasphemous 
pretension  to  divine  onmiscienee  or  di- 
vine power  to  assert  that  they  "  declared 
to  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  and 
were  "  workers  together  with  Christ." 
These  are  Scriptural  phrases  constantly 
used  in  the  present  day,  and  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  use  them  ;  but  appa- 
rently Mr.  Buckle  is  unfamiliar  with 
Scriptural  phraseology. 

Nevertheless, when  all  these  allowances 
are  made,  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
enough  lefl  in  that  unpleasant  fifth  chap- 
ter to  make  Scotchmen  blush  with  shame 
and  astonishment  at  the  religious  extrav- 
agances of  their  country  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


MuLTUM  IN  Pakvo— The  "Minima" 
Oboan. — ^This  new  instrument  has  been 
invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  G.  F. 
&  J.  Stidolph,  of  Ipswich.  The  recom- 
mendation claimed  for  it  consists  in^its 
reuuning,  within  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
piccolo  piano-forte,  every  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  organ  music,  and  adapting 
Itself  to  the  sphere  of  the  drawing-room. 
Besides  the  means  of  varied  expression, 
even  beyond  the  old  organs,  it  combines 
the  desiderata  of  elegance  of  appearance, 


durability,  and  portability.  In  economiz- 
ing space  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  of 
efl^ect :  we  have  the  same  or  more  favor- 
able results  produced  with  the  mechani- 
cal means  on  a  smaller  scale.  "  Tiiis  is, 
in  fact,  a  pedal  organ,  with  sixteen  feet 
cpen  diapason  and  a  commensurate  swell, 
within  a  space  of  seven  feet,  and  with,  in 
some  instances,  double  feeders  for  the 
feet,  so  that  it  may  be  blown  by  the  per- 
former."— London  paper* 
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ADMIRAL      SIR      CHARLES      NAPIER.* 


The  close  of  the  year  1860  deprived  ' 
England,  almost  at  one  stroke,  of  two  of 
tlie  last  of  her  cjreat  sea- warriors.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  October  the  hero-heart  of 
Thomas  Cochrane,  the  gallant  Dundonald, 
ceased  to  beat ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember Sir  Charles  Napier  breathed  his 
last.  No  one  can  have  forgotten  the  pe- 
culiar thrill  wiiich  passed  through  Eng- 
land when  the  news  was  made  public  that 
Lord  Dundonald  lay  dead.  Old  men  re- 
membered iiow,  nearly  half  a  century  be- 
fore, the  extraordinary  feats  of  successful 
daring,  rendered  successful  by  such  mar- 
velous resources  of  judgment,  prompti- 
tude, and  energy  which  had  made  Thom- 
as Cochrane  the  popular  hero  of  the  age, 
suddenly  ceased  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
cari'cr  of  the  great  seaman,  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  paused  in  its  midst, 
never  to  he  resumed.  Between  the  last 
service  which  Cochrane  rendered  to  his 
country  and  the  day  of  his  quiet  death  at 
Keushigton,  more  than  the  duration  of  an 
ordinaiy  working  lifetime  intervened. 
The  existing  generation  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  iuvorite  hero  of  their  fathers ; 
or  if  they  were  familiar  with  his  deeds  and 
his  wrongs,  perhaps  many  were  scarcely 
aware  that  up  to  the  thirtieth  of  October, 
1860,  the  old  sea-warrior  was  living  quiet- 
ly, and  occupying  himself  industriously, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde  Park.  Old  ani- 
mosities, national  as  well  as  [)ersonal,  had 
quite  died  out  in  the  mean  time ;  new  po- 
litical alliances  had  been  formed,  and  old 
bonds  dissevered ;  new  battles  had  been 
fought  which  dimmed  the  memory  of  past 
victories ;  an  entirely  new  system  of  op- 
eration and  of  wai'fare  had  sprung  up  in 
that  branch  of  the  service  which  once  em- 
ployed the  genius  and  the  daring  of  Lord 
Cochrane.  There  was  something  of  a 
penitent  feeling  throughout  England 
when  the  news  went  abroad  that  one 
who  had  served  her  so  well,  and  reaped 


*  Tfie  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Sir 
Cliarlcs  Napier.  By  Major-General  Elers  Na- 
pier.   Lonaon :  Hurst  A  Blackett. 


such  slender  reward,  was  at  rest  after 
such  a  stirring  career.  "In  England," 
wrote  the  incomparable  French  satirist, 
"  it  is  thought  a  good  thing  every  now 
and  then  to  shoot  an  Admiral,  to  encour- 
age the  others."  Perhaps  there  was  a 
kind  of  impression  abroad,  among  those 
who  knew  his  story,  that  something  of 
this  peculiar  species  of  encouragement 
had  been  offered  to  future  naval  heroes  in 
the  person  of  Lord  Dundonald.  The  na- 
tion hurried  to  heap  what  honors  it  might 
upon  the  coffin  of  the  dead  hero ;  and  the 
scene  which  took  place  on  the  day  wheo 
the  ashes  of  Dundonald  were  laid  in  West- 
minster Abbey  was  one  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  iL  En- 
ergetic efforts  were  at  once  made  to  pre- 
pare a  national  monument,  and  before 
long,  we  trust,  some  memorial  worthy  of 
the  country  will  arise  to  mark  the  spot 
wiiere  now  onlv  a  stone  slab,  and  the  sim- 
ple name  of  Thomas  Cochrane,  informs 
the  stranger  that  beneath  his  feet  the  gal- 
lant heart  of  Dundonald  has  moldcred 
into  the  dust. 

It  w\as,  as  we  have  said,  imme3iate1y 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Dundonald,  and 
while  his  body  was  still  above  the  earth 
— many  days,  indeed,  before  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  interment — that  the  newspapers 
announced  the  end  of  Charles  Napier.  It 
was  no  slight  tribute  to  the  character  and 
the  public  estimation  of  the  latter  that 
his  death  created  so  great  a  sensation,  al- 
though coming  as  it  did  so  dose  npoii 
that  of  Dundonald.  The  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  an  event  for  which 
no  one  was  prepared.  The  close  of  the 
session  of  parliament — only  two  months 
before — had  left  him  apparently  in  fall 
vigor  and  activity.  Only  that  very  sum- 
mer it  had  become  known  that,  wearying 
of  inactivity,  and  warming  up  for  any 
great  cause,  the  stout  old  Admind  had 
tendered  his  services  to  Garibaldi  and  the 
cause  of  Italy,  before  the  final  ezpulsioa 
of  the  King  i'rom  Naples.  Although  an 
old  man,  there  was  not  much  of  the  p^ 
culiar  debility  of  age  about  CSiarles  K»» 
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pier.  lie  was  lame,  but  the  lameness 
dated  from  far  younger  days  and  from 
daring  exploits.  His  exuberant  mental  en- 
ergy seemed  as  great  as  it  could  ever  have 
been.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  at- 
tuned that  point,  reached  apparently  by 
one  or  two  of  our  great  public  men,  when 
time  ceases  to  mar  any  more  the  frame 
which  has  stood  out  so  stoutly  against 
him,  and  interferes  no  further  to  help  the 
hand  of  death.  Therefore,  while  many 
people  wondered  that  Dundonald  had 
Uved  so  lon^,  most  persons  were  surpris- 
ed to  find  that  sturdy  old  Charles  Napier 
was  gone  so  soon. 

Dundonald  had  for  long  years  been  to 
Englishmen  but  a  memory  or  shadow ;  Na- 
pier was  an  active  living  presence,  his  face, 
figure,  and  manner  thoroughly  familiar  to 
most  of  us.    Few  Londoners  who  took 
any  interest  whatever  in  public  men  were 
nnncqaainted  with  the  external  character- 
istics and  bodily  presence  of  the  old  Ad- 
miral.    Certainly  no  one  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, its  lobby,  its  corridors,  or  its  smok- 
ing-room, could  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
&miliarity  with  the  appearance  and  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  Charles  Napier. 
Few  men  more  regularly   attended  the 
House  than  he  did.     He  >vas  rarely  ab- 
sent for  a  whole  night  from  his  place.     He 
was  generally  to  be  seen  about  the  hour 
when  real  business  set  in,  hobbling  up  the 
fioor  of  the  House,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
holding   his    great    broad-brimmed    hat 
(which  he  invariably  took  off  on  entering) 
in  his  hand,  and  wearing  the  brass-button- 
ed coat  and  white-duck  trowsers  which  we 
seem  to  identify  with  his  presence.     He 
sat  upon  the  front  bench  of  the  independ- 
ent Liberals  just  below  the  gangway,  and 
next  to  the  seat  occupied  by  another  brave 
old  Paladin,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.     Down 
to  the  very  close  of  his  last  session  he  con- 
tinued to  make  his  appearance  as  usual ; 
and  only  three  or  four  days  before  the  ad- 
journment delivered  an  energetic  speech 
upon  the  subject  of  national  fortifications 
which  was  then  occupying  parliamentary 
attention.    He  was  respected  and  admir- 
ed in  the  House  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter, although  his  faults,  which  lay  upon 
the  surface,  were  no  where  more  percepti- 
ble than  there.     He  was  always  listened 
to  with  attention,  although  he  frequently 
tried  the  patience  of  his  hearers,  and  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  not  without  a 
shudder  that  members  saw  him  rise  in  his 
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'  place,  put  on  his  spectacles,  pull  out  some 
great  bundle  of  papers  and  methodically 
arrange  himself  for  an  allocution  which 
unquestionable  experience  proved  would 
be  a  long  one,  and  which  impatience  or 
interruption  could  only  lengthen.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  he  was  not 
a  good  speaker  in  the  parliamentary  or 
platform  sense  of  the  word.  But  he  had 
a  plain,  energetic,  vigorous  manner  which 
made  him  always  intelligible,  always  im- 
pressive, and  sometimes  in  an  indescriba- 
ble way  almost  eloquent.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  he  produced  peals  of  laughter  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  some  thoroughly 
nautical  expression  ;  indeed,  it  must  be 
owned  in  various  instances  by  the  inter- 
jection of  some  vehement  nautical  adjura- 
tion rapped  out  with  the  genuine  intona- 
tion of  the  quarter-deck.  We  shall  have 
to  speak  casually  of  his  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, and  the  objects  to  which  he  mainly 
devoted  it,  hereafter.  For  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  listened  to 
and  respected  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  merely  because  of  the  sense  of  his 
long  services,  not  merely  because  of  his 
naval  position  and  personal  character,  but 
also  because  he  had  the  merit,  prized 
almost  beyond  all  others  in  that  House, 
that  he  only  spoke  on  subjects  which  he 
understood,  and  always  thoroughly  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  His  loss 
was  therefore  felt  in  the  House,  and  al- 
though his  career  .there  had  not  been 
very  long  or  very  continuous,  there  was 
a  general  sense  of  something  missed  which 
ought  to  be  present  when  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1861  showed  that  the  place 
of  Charles  Napier  knew  him  no  more. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  adopted  son, 
Major-General  Elers  Napier,  to  write  the 
life  of  the  brave  old  Admiral.  Let  us  say 
in  the  outset,  that  the  work  is  carefully 
and  conscientiously  done.  From  a  bio- 
graphy thus  produced  we  do  not  expect  a 
rigid  impartiality.  Many  questions  affect- 
ing the  judgment  and  naval  skill  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  have  raised  warm  debate 
in  England;  and  upon  some  of  these  it 
would  be  impossible  that  a  relative  so 
closely  attached  could  pronounce  a  thor- 
oughly impartial  opinion.  But  if  there  be 
any  partiality  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is 
only  the  natural  leaning  toward  one  so 
loved  and  admired  ;  it  is  not  an  exaltation 
of  the  subject  of  the  biography  by  the 
unjust  depreciation  of  others.  That  Sir 
Charles    Napier  had  many  and    grave 
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faults  of  judgment  and  temper,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  deny.  Ilis  rela- 
tive and  biographer  hardly,  indeed,  de- 
nies them  ;  but  ho  could  not  be  expected 
to  criticise  them  and  their  consequences 
with  the  perfect  rigor  of  impartiality.  It 
is  certainly  not  to  the  discredit  of  Slajor- 
General  Napier  that  he  seems  to  claim  for 
his  relative  a  somewhat  higher  rank  among 
the  naval  heroes  of  Britain  than  posterity 
will  probably  feel  inclined  to  award  him. 
It  may  always  remain  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion whether  any  man  who  ever  lived 
possessed  a  more  consummate  capacity, 
a  more  perfect  genius,  for  naval  warfare 
than  Lord  Dundonald.  lie  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  achieving  that  great- 
ness which  his  wonderful  exploits,  perform- 
ed with  little  scope  and  under  many  diffi- 
culties, led  the  world  to  believe  him  ca- 
pable of.  But  the  world  has,  we  think, 
full  material  on  which  to  form  a  precise 
judgment  as  to  the  rank  which  the  late 
Charles  Napier  may  claim  among  the 
great  English  Admirals.  We  do  not 
think  we  form  a  hasty  or  an  ungenerous 
conclusion,  when  we  express  an  opinion 
that  the  place  thus  assigned  by  history, 
distingnished  and  conspicuous  although  it 
unquestionably  must  be,  will  be  at  least  a 
grade  lower  than  that  awarded  to  the 
late  Thomas  Cochrane. 

But  the  biograi)hy  of  such  a  man  as 
Charles  Napier  is  a  very  welcome  and  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  age.  As  a  mere  story,  such  a  work 
may  form  a  study  over  which  the  coming 
generation  will  hang  with  delight.  It 
will  be  the  study  of  a  character  which 
perhaps  abounded  most  in  just  those  qua- 
lities it  is  the  tendency  of  ordinary  civili- 
zation and  city  life  to  discourage  and  de- 
press ;  and  the  tendency  of  every  age  is 
sure  to  have  so  much  predominance  of 
its  own,  that  some  counteracting  influ- 
ences of  example  must  operate  beneficial- 
ly. Exuberant  energy  and  absolute  self- 
reliance,  with  all  or  most  of  the  corollary 
defects  of  these  qualities,  could  scarcely 
be  more  fully  personified  than  in  the  bio- 
graphy now  before  us. 

Charles  Napier  was  born  on  the  sixth 
of  3iirch,  1786,  at  his  father's  residence, 
Merchiston  Hall,  near  Falkirk,  in  the 
county  of  Stirling.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Charles  Napier, 
himself  a  seaman.  In  his  early  boyhood 
he  attended  the  classes  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and,  we  are  told 


by  his  biographer,  evinced  the  warmest 
partiality,  even  then,  for  the  sea,  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  moments  in  building 
miniature  ships  and  boats.  His  father 
had  a  decided  objection  to  Charles  ever 
entering  the  navy,  and  opposed  the  wish 
of  his  son  as  strongly  as  the  father  of 
Thomas  Cochrane  opposed  the  future 
sailor's  early  predilections.  The  objec- 
tion, however,  was  got  over  in  the  in- 
stance of  Charles  Napier  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Cochrane,  and  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  entered 
the  Renown,  seventy-four-gun  vessel  of 
war,  as  a  midshipman.  He  was  to  have 
joined  his  ship  by  taking  passage  in  the 
Martin,  a  government  sloop  then  lying  in 
Leith  Roads  ;  but  owing  to  some  delay  in 
the  sailing  of  that  vessel,  he  went  in  a 
coasting  brig  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Spithead,  \i^ere  the  Renown  lay.  It 
was  well  for  the  young  midshipm  in  that 
chance  so  directed  his  first  trip.  The 
Martin  put  to  sea  soon  after,  and  present- 
ly disappeared  forever  into  darkness. 
Whether  she  struck  somewhere,  leaked, 
and  finally  foundered,  or  whether,  as 
some  have  conjectured,  she  caught  fire 
and  burned  to  the  water's  edge  when  ont 
at  sea,  has  never  become  known.  She 
sailed  from  Leith  and  never  came  into 
any  port ;  and,  happily  for  him  and  fortu- 
nately for  the  naval  history  of  his  day, 
young  Charles  Napier  was  not  one  of  her 
passengers.  Our  hero  is  described  by 
the  present  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  then 
for  a  short  time  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Renown,  as,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
"  a  fine,  sturdy,  energetic  boy,  small  for 
his  age,  but  active  and  very  strong." 

Those  were  days  when  a  sailor  bad 
plenty  of  chances  for  the  acquirement  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  profession.  England 
may  be  described  as  having  been,  about 
the  period  of  Napier's  early  services,  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  warfare.  Perhaps 
we  never  again  shall  see  captains  of  the 
Cochrane  and  Napier  stamp— perhaps  no 
Englishman  will  ever  again  have  the  same 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  in- 
dividual capacity  in  that  specoal  direction. 
If  we  could  see  the  slightest  prospcot  of 
the  world's  settlinff  speedily  down  to  more 
l)acific  habits,  and  more  Iriendly  i^te^ 
national  relations,  we  might  gladly  record 
the  disappearance  from  history  of  the 
old  British  sea-king  race.  Bnt  Earope 
has  seen  as  much  of  war  from  1846  to 
1861  as  during  almost  any  equal  period 
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of  her  history.  It  is  not  to  the  growth 
of  a  reign  of  peace  that  we  owe  the  non- 
appearance of  new  Nolsona,  Collingwoods, 
or  Napiers :  it  is  not  merely  because  dur- 
ing recent  years  we  have  had  no  great 
naval  engngenients  tliat  no  great  captains 
of  the  Dundonald  stamp  have  indicated 
their  existence.  Our  sea  -  warriors  will 
for  the  future  be  men  of  a  difterent  type. 
Steam,  gunnery,  and  science,  as  expanded 
in  our  present  generation,  will  soon  re- 
move from  the  navy  its  specialty  for  de- 
veloping those  extraordinary  resources  of 
individual  energy,  daring,  and  expedient, 
which  made  a  great  captain  in  the  days 
of  the  Imperieuse  or  the  saucy  Arethusa. 
As  the  greatest  of  generals  during  recent 
generations  differs  from  Gust av us  Adol- 
phus,  or  Alexander  of  Parma,  so  will 
England^s  naval  heroes  in  the  future  differ 
from  Cochrane  and  Xapier.  The  quali- 
ties to  insure  success  will  be  quite  other 
qualities  than  tlie  personal  energy,  daring, 
anfd  fertility  of  expedient,  by  which  Dun- 
donald so  often  converted  despair  into 
ho|>e,  and  at  the  very  ultimate  moment 
extorted  victory  from  reluctant  fiite.  The 
change  which  has  been  long  since  accom- 
plished in  the  militJiry  service  must  very 
soon  fulfill  itself  in  the  navy.  If  La  Gloire 
and  the  Warrior  ever,  in  the  evil  chances 
of  fortune,  come  to  an  engagement,  vic- 
tory will  declare  herself  in  obedience  to 
quite  other  tactics  and  principles  of  action 
than  those  which  made  the  triumph  of 
Trafalgar  or  the  Nile. 

But  Charles  Napier  lived  in  the  old 
days,  when  personal  courage  and  genius 
still  ruled  the  waves.  lie  saw  a  goodly 
amount  of  active  service  duiing  his  first 
years  in  the  navy.  The  Renown  sailed 
as  part  of  a  squadron  to  act  upon  the 
western  coast  of  France,  and  her  boats 
were  actively  engaged  in  several  keen 
and  spirited  affairs.  The  vates  sac^r  of 
the  Gazette  did  not  indeed  record  the 
deeds  which  a  midshipman  performed  in 
these  engagements,  but  we  may  conclude 
with  the  biographer,  that  Charles  Napier 
did  not  fail  to  act  a  becoming  and  gallant 
part.  The  Renown  afterward  proceeded 
to  Ferrol,  an  expedition  which  proved  a 
fiuiure;  and  thence  the  t^quadron  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean,  cnn'sinix  chieflv 
off  Cadiz  or  Toulon,  under  Lord  Keith, 
until  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The 
firtt  Admiralty  record  of  Charles  Napier's 
doings  under  fire  is  in  reference  to  the 


assisting  of  the  gariison  of  Porte  Ferrajo, 
in  the  island  of  £lba,  in  1801. 

After  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  Napier  was  transferred  to  the 
Egyptienne,  a  forty-four-gun  frigate  taken 
from  the  French.  During  six  months  of 
active  employment  in  the  channel  and  off 
the  coast  of  France,  this  vessel  made  sev- 
eral captures,  and  Charles  Napier  began 
more  and  more  to  learn  the  w^arlike  part  of 
his  profession.  During  this  period  of  his 
history  an  incident  occurs  which  indicates 
the  temperament  of  the  youth,  and  shows 
him  iracundus^  ace^'y  then  as  in  the  later 
days  when  even  in  peace  he  made  hot  war 
upon  somebody — now  on  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, and  now  on  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
again  on  Lord  Clarence  Paget.  The 
captain  of  the  Egyptienne  used  some 
language  toward  Napier  which,  although 
only  a  midshipman,  the  latter  consider- 
ed unduly  dictatorial  and  haughty,  and 
therefore  regarded  as  an  offense.  He 
could  not,  however,  in  the  position  he 
then  held  seek  the  satisfaction  for  which 
he  longed.  But  he  nursed  his  wrath  un- 
til the  first  opportunity,  although  it  did 
not  come  for  years.  Finding  himself  at 
last  in  a  position  of  independence  and 
equality  as  regarded  his  former  caj'tain, 
he  sent  a  message  to  the  latter,  recalling 
the  insult  of  past  days  and  insisting  u4)on 
a  hostile  meeting.  The  meeting  did  act- 
ually take  place,  but  by  the  intervention 
of  the  seconds  something  like  a  reconcili- 
ation was  arranged,  and  no  shots  were 
exchanged. 

We  need  not  follow  Charles  Napier 
through  the  course  of  his  services  on 
board  the  Mediator,  the  Renomnioe,  and 
the  Courageux.  In  November,  180V,  he 
received  his  first  command.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  acting 
commander,  and  received  the  charge  of 
the  brig  Pultusk.  With  this  vessel  he 
performed  one  or  two  exploits  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  In  August,  1808, 
ho  was  removed  into  the  Recruit ;  and  in 
the  September  following  had  a  smart  ac- 
tion with  the  Diligente,  F'ronch  corvette, 
off  Antigua.  The  enemy  finally  escaped, 
but  the  action  became  somewhat  memo- 
rable from  the  fact  that  the  young  com- 
mander had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  shot, 
and  was  thus  visited  with  a  lameness 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  It  was  in 
the  Recruit  that  he  performed  such  ser- 
vice in  chasing,  retarding,  and  annoying 
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the  French  vessel  D'Haupoult,  that  on 
the  surrender  of  the  French  admiral  to 
the  Britis?h  squadron,  the  former  paid  a 
very  handsome  compliment  to  Napier  and 
his  little  craft.  On  delivering  up  his 
sword,  the  French  admiral  asked  the 
name  of  the  vessel  which  had  so  harassed 
and  pursued  him,  and  being  told  that  she 
was  called  the  Recruit  or  Conscript,  he 
replied,  says  the  biographer,  "  with  a  sad 
smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  Mecruit  ? 
— no,  that  no  conscript — that  one  very 
old  soldier." 

After  this  comes  a  brief  pause  in  Na- 
pier's naval  career.  He  did  not  receive 
from  the  Admiralty  the  command  which 
he  expected,  although  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  rank  of  post-captain,  conferred 
upon  him  for  his  services  by  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cochrane.  He  returned  therefore  to 
Scotland,  attended  the  University  of  Ed- 
iuburgh,  and  studied  modern  langunges, 
history,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  Be- 
ing asked  whether  he  would  not  also  at- 
tend the  lectures  on  moral  philosophy, 
then  given  by  an  eminent  professor,  Na- 
pier, we  are  told,  replied,  characteristi- 
cally :  "  I  can't  say  that  I  know  exactly 
what  moral  philosophy  means,  but  what- 
ever it  is,  I'll  have  a  rap  at  it." 

During  his  stay  in  Scotland  he  became 
an  ardent  and  fearless,  although  not  per- 
haps very  accomplished  or  graceful  rider, 
and  had  many  a  gallop  after  the  hounds. 
Smollett  would  probably  have  been  sur- 
prised could  he  have  heard  the  remark 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Napier's  biographer, 
to  the  effect  that  every  sailor  is  in  these 
days  a  bold  rider.  In  the  time  of  Com- 
modore Trunnion  and  Lieutenant  Haw- 
ser, the  seaman  had  not  attained  this 
reputation. 

But  Charles  Napier  was  not  a  man 
who  could  long  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy,  or  even  the 
somewhat  more  congenial  pursuits  of  the 
hunting-field.  Weary  of  a  shore-going 
life,  "  not  having,"  in  his  own  words,  "  in- 
terest to  get  employed  and  unwilling  to 
be  idle,"  he  cast  about  him  for  some 
scene  of  action  in  harmony  with  his  ad- 
venturous tastes.  Naturally  enough  his 
mind  fixed  upon  the  army  in  Portugal,  j 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington. 
He  had  more  than  one  reason  for  desiring 
to  see  some  of  the  sights  then  tempting 
adventurers  and  idlers  to  that  part  of  the 
worhl.  In  the  first  place,  he  belonged,  even 
in  his  earliest  years,  to  that  race  of  be- 


ings now  fast  fading,  we  do  not  grieve 
to  say,  off  the  earth,  who  liked  fighting 
of  any  kind  for  mere  fighting's  sake. 
"  Charley  Napier,"  says  an  old  mess- 
mate, "  was  never  thoroughly  happy  un- 
less seated  astride  a  four  -  and  -  twenty 
pounder,  with  shot  and  shell  whistling 
about  his  ears !"  From  felicity  of  this 
kind  he  was  very  unwilling  to  absent 
himself  awhile  ;  and  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns seemed  to  offer  him  the  most  fa- 
vorable chance  then  attainable  any  where 
upon  earth.  But  he  had  another  reason 
too — ^for  he  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
cousins,  that  band  of  renowned  and  he- 
roic brothers,  then  attached  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington's army,  each  of  whom  was  after- 
ward  to  achieve  a  distinct  individual  cele- 
brity of  his  own.  George  Napier  was 
then  a  captain  in  the  Fifty-second  Light 
Infantry ;  William,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  held  equal  rank  in  the 
Forty-third  ;  both  these  regiments  were 
attached  to  the  Light  Division  ;  and 
Charles,  the  future  conqueror  of  Soinde, 
had  obtained  a  few  months  of  absence 
after  the  events  of  Corimna,  and  joined 
Lord  Wellington's  array  as  an  amatenr. 

Charles  Napier,  the  seaman,  landed  at 
Oporto  in  September,  1810,  and  in  time.'- 
be  present  at  the  memorable  battle  o^ 
Busaco.  Immediately  on  landing  he  made 
for  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army, 
and  arrived  ^'  late  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  September,  "1810,  tired  out,  and 
nearly  famished,  at  the  bivouac-fire  on  the 
bights  of  Busaco,  round  which,  in  vari- 
ous attitudes,  reclined  a  group  of  British 
officers,  amongst  whom  he  easily  recogp- 
nized  his  three  brother-cousins,  Charles, 
George,  and  William  Napier."  There  is 
something  peculiarly  attractive  and  pio- 
turesque  about  this  meeting  of  the  Ka- 
plers aroimd  the  campfire.  A  painter 
might  select  a  far  less  striking  subject 
than  the  moment  of  greeting,  when  the 
young  seaman,  thus  unexpectedly  arrived, 
was  recognized  by  his  heroic  group  of 
cousins  on  the  hights  of  Busaco. 

Charles  Napier  staid  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  action,  and  to  be  delighted  with 
the  more  brilliant,  varying,  and  compre- 
lionsive  aspect  of  war,  as  it  shows  itself 
on  land.  He  witnessed  the  scenes  which 
took  place  during  the  two  following  days 
until  the  close  of  the  great  Bnsaco  ac* 
tion,  in  the  company,  principally,  of  his 
namesake,  the  future  hero  of  Scinde.  In- 
deed, during  some  of  the  preliminary 
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*  tkirmishes,  ho  received  a  wound  in  the 
Iw.  On  the  27th,  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Bosaco,  the  pair  were  in  the  thickest 
of  the  £ght.  Our  Charles  Napier  ac- 
eompanied  the  army  of  Lord  Wellinirton 
in  his  retreat  to  the  famous  lines  of  Tor- 
res Vedras,  witliin  which  he  remained 
nntil  the  month  of  November  followincf. 
He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Wellington's 
table,  and  amused  the  conqueror  not  a 
little  by  the  simplicity  and  brusque  ener- 
gy of  his  remarks.  Napier  did  not  much 
appreciate,  at  this  time,  the  consummate 
skill  of  Wellington's  tactics,  and  could 
hardly  understand  why  the  army  should 
remain  so  quietly  entrenched  behind  its 
unassailable  lines,  while  its  French  ad- 
yersaries  were  so  close  at  hand.  Napier 
had  then,  and  since,  the  same  faith  in  a 
sadden  rush  upon  an  enemy  as  Garibaldi 
has  in  the  present  day.  From  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  his  cousin,  Charles  Napier,  we  learn 
that "  Lord  Wellington  lately  said  to  him, 
(pur  Charles  Napier,)  '  I  could  easily  beat 
theFrench,  but  England  has  no  other  array, 
and  it  would  cost  me  ten  thousand  men  ; 
BO  we  must  have  prudence,  and  fight  when 
they  must  lose  men,  and  we  not.' " 

It  was  probably  during  these  brief  cam- 
paigning experiences  that  Napier  acquir- 
ed the  taste  for  operating  on  land  which 
he  afterward  so  strikingly  displayed.  His 
ambition  appears  to  us  to  have  led  him 
more  to  the  career  of  a  soldier  than  to  that 
of  a  sailor.  Li  Portugal,  and  in  Syria,  the 
exploits  which  he  performed  with  appa- 
rently the  most  delight  to  himself  were 
those  in  which  he  assumed  the  soldier's 
part,  and  led  a  band  of  followers  to  a 
oayonet-chargo  over  rock  or  sand,  and 
to  the  rout  of  a  suprised  enemy  who 
had  believed  their  position  unassailable. 
The  days  of  Prince  Rupert  or  General 
Monk  would  have  very  well  suited  Black 
Charles,  (as  the  Napier  cousins  used  to 
call  him,)  when  the  hero  who  had  led  a 
cavalry  charge  to-day  might-  direct  the  ma- 
neuvers of  a  squadron  to-morrow. 

In  1811,  Napier  was  appointed  to  the 
Thames,  a  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  He  had  a  sort 
of  roving  commission  to  harass  the  ene- 
my as  much  as  he  could  ;  and  this  was 
1'ust  the  kind  of  service  in  which  he  de- 
ighted.  During  his  adventures  here  he 
captured  the  island  of  Ponza — an  exploit 
to  which  he  always  looked  back  with 
great  pride,  and  which  furnished  him  with 


a  nom  de  guerre  of  which  he  was  no  lit- 
tle vain.  As  Don  Carlos  de  Ponza  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  twenty  years  after ;  and  as  Carlos 
de  Ponza  he  drew  up  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices to  Garibaldi  twenty-six  years  still 
nearer  to  our  own  time. 

After  the  capture  of  Ponza,  Napier 
was  appointed  to  the  Euryalus,  a  vessel 
of  much  superior  capacity  to  the  Thames, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Tou- 
lon. 

When  the  war  with  France  terminated 
so  far,  in  1814,  by  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, Captain  Napier  was  appointed  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Poto- 
mac, the  government  having  determined 
to  bring  the  struggle  then  going  on  with 
America  to  as  prompt  a  close  as  possi- 
ble. Napier,  with  his  Euryalus,  was  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Potomac  ex- 
pedition ;  and  has  himself  left  to  the  pub- 
lic a  very  vivid,  and  even  to  unprofes- 
sional readers,  a  very  intellligible  account 
of  the  intricate  and  diflicult  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  difficulties  were  met  and  conquere<l. 
In  this  expedition,  and  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  Baltimore,  Captain  Na- 
pier rendered  the  most  signal  service. 
The  commander  of  the  Potomac  expedi- 
tion said  in  his  dispatch :  "  To  Captain 
Napier  I  owe  more  obligations  than  I 
have  words  to  express."  The  govern- 
ment fully  appreciated  the  results  of  the 
operations,  but  unaccountably  overlook- 
ed the  services  of  the  second  in  com- 
mand. While  various  promotions  and 
honors  were  distributed  to  other  officers 
engaged  in  the  aflfair,  "  Captain  Napier," 
says  his  relative  and  biographer,  "re- 
ceived nothing  for  his  exertions  but  a 
shot  in  the  neck."  In  June,  1816,  how- 
ever, he  received  the  Companionship  of 
the  Bath.  Shortly  after,  the  Euryalus 
was  paid  off",  Napier  married  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  a 
blank  of  many  years  took  place  in  his 
career  of  active  naval  service. 

Those  years  comprised  some  peaceful 
seasons  of  domestic  happiness  in  England 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  a 
long  course  of  incessant  traveling  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  During 
this  tour,  which  was  accomplished,  cha- 
racteristically enough,  in  an  enormous 
traveling-carriage,  driven  four-in-hand  by 
Napier  himself,  and  by  him  styled  "  the 
three-decker,"  our  gallant  Captain  achiev- 
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ed,  we  believe,  the  only  poetic  feat  which  ' 
it  was  given  to  his  varied  career  to  mas- 
ter. It  was  when  visiting  the  island  of 
St.  Pierre,  the  favorite  retreat  of  Jean 
Jacques  Ronsseau,  that  the  heroic  sailor 
received  the  first  and  last  inspiring  visit 
from  the  muse.  lu  the  Stranger's-book 
of  the  little  hotel  the  visitor  may  read 
the  following  lines : 

*'  The  English,  who  travel  more  than  all  other 
nations  together, 

Collect  in  great  towns  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
the  weather. 

But  here  in  this  isle,  formed  for  love  and  de- 
light. 

Few  tteem  to  have  soul  to  pass  even  the 
night ! 

They  come  but  their  names  to  inscribe  in  the 
room  of  Rousseau, 

Take  a  short  walk,  and  away  from  the  island 
they  go. 

Returning  to  England,  they  talk  of  the  beau- 
ties theyVe  seen. 

And  drive  other  fools  to  follow  the  course 
they  have  been. 

The  writer  of  this,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mad  Charley , 

Passed  a  whole  week  in  the  island  of  St 
Pierre. 

Its  charms  and  its  beauties  ne'er  his  senses 
could  pall ; 

He'd  sooner  live  here  than  at  Merchiston 
Hall !" 

Over  rhythm  and  rhyme  Captain  Na- 
pier appears  to  have  dashed  with  as  lit- 
tle regard  for  appearance  or  for  conse- 
quences as  over  a  hedge  on  the  back 
of  a  hunt«r,  or  through  the  rigging  of  a 
chase  when  at  the  head  of  his  boarders. 
Ilis  solitary  specimen  of  the  poetic,  we 
fear,  does  not  equal  even  the  immemo- 
rial scrap  which  fiime  assigns  to  Julius 
Ciesar. 

Napier  was  never  idle.  He  engaged 
himself,  even  while  on  his  travels,  in 
plans  for  reforming  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  improving  the  discipline  and 
character  of  the  navy — improvements  and 
reforms  then,  indeed,  most  painfully  need- 
ed, and  even  yet  by  no  means  fully  ac- 
complished. Some  of  his  suggestions 
have  since  been  carried  into  effect ;  others 
were  still  receiving  his  persevering  and 
enertijetic  advocacy  up  to  the  last  month 
of  his  public  service  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, lie  always  advocated  earnestly 
such  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  would 
render  it  independent  of  the  changes  of 
Ministry — a  measure  which  is  still  be- 
lieved to  be  a  most  needful  reform  by  many 


who  are  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an  ^ 
opinion. 

Sometimes  in  descriptions  of  engage- 
ments at  sea,  stormings  of  forts,  runnings 
ashore,  cuttings  out,  quarter-deck  life,  co- 
lonial scenes, and  even  ''dignity  balls"  in 
Barbadoes — Napier  exercised  a  fluent  and 
a  dashing  pen  by  constimt  contributions 
to  the  United  Service  Magazine,  He  also 
entered  largely,  and  we  regret  to  say 
very  unsuccessfully,  into  speculations  for 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Seine  by  iron 
steamers.  He  suggested,  and  himself  ap- 
plied and  adopted,  plans  for  the  adapta^ 
tion  of  paddles  to  be  worked  by  winches 
to  vessels  of  war.  In  the  rare  nioments 
when  he  had  actually  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  corresponded  largely  with  his  friends, 
and,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
model  correspondent ;  for  during  his 
most  active  days  of  dangerous  and  ha- 
rassing service  afloat  and  ashore,  ho  al- 
ways found  spare  moments  in  which  to 
write  long  and  frequent  letters  to  family, 
relatives,  friend,  and  mere  acqnaintanoes. 
The  motto  of  St.  Aldegonde,  ^^Hepose  aH- 
lettrs^^"*  seems  to  have  been  the  principle 
upon  which,  through  the  whole  of  nis 
busy  and  restless  life,  this  stout  seaman 
always  acted.  Idleness  or  inactivity 
would  seem  to  have  been  for  him  not 
merely  a  punishment,  but  an  impos^- 
bility. 

In  the  year  1830,  Napier,  being  then 
in  command  of  the  Galatea,  forty-two 
guns,  was  dispatched  to  Lisbon  upon  the 
delicate  and  important  mission  of  de- 
manding satisfaction  from  the  de  foGio 
government  of  Don  Miguel  for  the  seii- 
ure  of  certain  ships  oflf  the  Western  Is- 
lands, together  with  a  restitntion  of  the 
vessels  detained.  ^^In  this  position  so 
novel,"  says  a  recent  French  writer,  Bar- 
on de  Suacre,  quoted  by  Napier's  biogra- 
pher, ^^he  exhibited  such  self-ooiumand 
and  dexterity,  as  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  mission.  He  obtained  by  his  negoUa- 
tions  the  satisfaction  which  was  demand- 
ed by  his  government,  whilst  the  French, 
who  had  equal  claims  on  Don  Miguel, 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  hos- 
tilities in  order  to  obtain  their  eads.** 
Napier,  indeed,  was  generally  very  prond 
of  his  diplomatic  feats,  the  peculiar  skill 
of  which  consisted,  wo  suspect,  in  the 
fi-ankness  with  which  the  downright 
sailor  at  once  announced  his  demands 
and  his  ultimattim^  and  the  distinctness 
with  which  he  made  it  understood  that 
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he  must  have  what  he  claimed.  Indeed, 
i^lus  biogi'apher,  although  naturally  not 
disposed  to  diminish  any  of  his  gallant 
relative's  claims  to  admiration,  makes  a 
ntnve  remark  upon  this  passage  of  our  he- 
ro'B  life,  which  seems  to  betray  a  half- 
conscions  appreciation  of  the  secret  of 
Charles  Napier's  diplomatic  successes. 
^Captain  Napier,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  was  sQccesshil  in  this  his  first  attempt  at 
diplomacy,  exemplifying  the  old  saying, 
that  the  best  diplomatist — the  one  most 
readily  enforcing  attention  and  respect — 
b  a  British  man-of-war."  But  Napier's 
first  diplomatic  exploit  had  important  re- 
salts  for  himself  and  for  the  government 
with  which  he  had  to  treat. 

The  struggle  between  the  Constitu- 
tionalists of  Portugal,  supporting  the 
daims  of  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria  de 
Gloria,  and  the  upholders  of  Don  Miguel, 
soon  assumed  an  active  and  earnest  cha- 
racter. At  one  period  the  Azores,  or 
Western  Isles,  alone  afforded  some  few 
stand-points  retained  by  the  followers  of 
the  Queen  under  the  leadership  of  Don 
Pedro.  Count  Villa  Flor,  afterward 
Dake  of  Terceira,  had  succeeded  by  bold 
and  determined  measures  in  becoming 
master  of  the  Azores,  in  the  name  of 
Donna  Maria.  During  the  attack  upon 
some  of  the  islands,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  British  government  that  the 
interests  of  British  merchants  should  be 
protected,  and  the  Galatea,  under  Na- 

Sier's  command,  was  dispatched  from 
pithead  for  the  purpose,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  May,  1831.  Napier  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  struggle  in  June,  and  re- 
mained for  about  two  months  looking 
after  British  interests  during  the  contest 
between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the 
upholders  of  Don  Miguel.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Ter- 
ceira and  the  leaders  of  the  Constitution- 
al or  Pedroite  party,  and  here  he  formed 
those  connections  which  led  him  to  take 
so  important  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  the 
succession  of  Portugal  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Don  Miguel. 

Napier,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
kept  up  his  correspondence  with  the 
leadera  of  the  Constitutional  party,  and 
frequently  urged  upon  them  the  wisdom 
of  bringing  the  contest  to  a  close  by  a 
dash  upon  Lisbon.  An  emissary  from 
the  Constitutionalists  arrived  in  London 
in  September,  1832,  to  press  upon  the 
British   government  the    cause    of    the 


young  Queen,  and  Captain  Napier  ren- 
dered him  active  assistance  in  procuring 
and  fitting  out  some  vessels.  The  result 
of  these  facts  was,  that  an  offer  was 
finally  made  to  Napier  to  accept  the  com- 
mand of  the  Constitutional  fleet,  and 
after  a  variety  of  negotiations  had  been 
gone  through,  and  several  difficulties  got 
over,  he  decided  upon  accepting  the 
post.  He  took  upon  this  occasion,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  penalties  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the  worn  de 
guerre  of  Carlos  de  Ponza,  derived,  as  we 
have  already  said,  from  one  of  his  early 
achievements.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1833,  Napier  wrote  to  his  wife  from  on 
board  the  Rainha  (where  he  had  hoisted 
his  flag)  off  Oporto—"  The  fate  of  Portu- 

fal  will  be  decided  in  six  weeks."  He 
ept  his  word ;  for  the  fate  of  Portugal 
in  that  struggle  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  decided  by  the  battle  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  victory  of  St.  Vin- 
cent was  won  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1833. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of 
the  preliminary  difficulties  which  Napier 
had  to  encounter  before  he  reached  the 
critical  moment  of  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
Divided  councils,  deficient  means,  hesitat- 
ing purposes,  undisciplined  crews,  ragged 
Falstaffian  bands  of  followers — every  one 
wanting  to  be  master,  and  no  one  willing 
to  follow — every  one  having  his  own  pet 
way  of  winning  the  game,  and  reluctant 
to  give  a  chance  to  any  other ;  these  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  every  strug- 
gle  which  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  under  the  same  difficulties 
as  that  of  the  Constitutionalists  against 
Don  Miguel.  De  facto  almost  invariably 
possesses  in  the  opening  of  a  contest  all 
the  advantages  over  de  jure  which  re- 
sources, discipline,  and  clear  perception  of 
its  own  purpose  can  give.  Against  these 
disadvantages  de  jure  can  only  oppose 
popular  enthusiasm  (which,  while  victory 
remained  undecided,  was  not  perhaps 
very  clearly  manifested  in  the  Portuguese 
cause)  and  such  a  special  combination  of 
daring,  energy,  command,  and  readiness 
as  Charles  Napier  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  side  he  championed. 

With  his  fleet,  such  as  it  was,  Napier  • 
put  to  sea  on  the  second  of  July  to  look 
out  for  the  squadron  of  Don  Miguel. 
Napier  had  three  frigates,  a  schooner  and 
a  brig.  On  the  third  of  July  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  which 
consisted  of  two  line-of-battl©  ships,  two 
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frigatefif,  three  large  corvettes,  two  brigs, 
and  a  smaller  vessel.  The  superiority  of 
the  Miguelite  fleet  was  even  greater  in 
numbers  of  men  and  in  weight  of  metal 
than  would  appear  from  the  bare  enum- 
eration of  the  vessels  engaged  on  either 
side.  Circumstances  prevented  Napier's 
closing  with  his  enemy  until  the  fifth, 
when  he  seized  his  opportunity  and  went 
at  once  into  action.  It  was  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  "Being  satis- 
fied," says  one  who  took  part  in  it, "  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  guns  could 
not  fight  three  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
every  man  looked  to  his  sword  as  the 
weapon  by  which  the  victory  must  be 
won.  We  were  determined  to  win  it." 
Not  a  shot  was  fired  from  either  side  un- 
til Napier's  fleet  were  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  stemmost  ship  of  the 
enemy's  weather-line,  and  then  the  Migu- 
elites  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire.  The 
Rainha  frigate,  Napier's  vessel,  was  im- 
mediately by  his  orders  laid  alongside  the 
Rainha  liner,  the  Miguelite  ship  of  war — 
(the  similarity  of  names  is  a  somewhat 
curious  coincidence) — and  Napier  himself, 
with  his  young  step-son,  another  Charles, 
and  followed  by  his  boarders,  scrambled 
from  their  small  frigate  on  board  the 
line-of  battle  ship,  and  after  a  fierce  cut- 
lass fight  captured  her  in  somewhat  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Before  many 
minutes  the  battle  was  all  over — decided 
by  the  astonishing  elan  and  resolution  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  two  heavily-anncd 
ships  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  and  a  cor- 
vette of  eighteen  guns.  "I  hope  my 
friends  in  England,"  said  Napier,  writing 
to  his  wife  the  morning  after  the  victory, 
*'  will  allow  that  I  have  done  the  busi- 
ness well ;  three  frigates,  a  schooner,  and 
a  brig,  to  take  two  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  is  no  bad  day's  work." 
Next  day  the  captors  and  the  captured 
entered  the  Lagos  Bay,  Napier,  for  this 
conspicuous  service,  received  the  per- 
sonal thanks  of  Don  Pedro,  who  assured 
him  that  "  he  had  placed  the  queen  npon 
the  throne,"  the  Admiralty-in-chief  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  and  the  title  of  Viscount 
Cape  St.  Vincent — a  title  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  assumed  in  England,  and 
which  the  British  government,  in  answer 
to  his  subsequent  application,  declined, 
not  very  unreasonably,  to  allow  him  to 
bear  at  home. 

Lisbon  surrendered,  and  the  victorious 


Admiral  entered  the  Tagus  in  trinropb. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  when  the  * 
Miguelites  abandoned  the  city  was  im- 
mense, and  Napier's  entrance  was  a  kind 
of  triumphal  procession.  In  the  fervor  of 
the  moment  he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator 
of  Portugal.  Nor  did  the  praise  seem 
exaggerated,  for  although  the  naval  vic- 
tory was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
abandonment  of  Lisbon,  yet  it  was  a 
great  contributing  impulse  even  toward 
that  event,  and  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  it  was  the  decisive  moment 
which  settled  to  all  practical  pur].>ose8 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Many  chances 
and  circumstances  might  have  subse- 
quently prolonged  the  contest  beyond 
the  time  it  actually  lasted ;  bat  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  splendid 
success  of  Napier's  audacious  attempt 
upon  the  Miguelite  fleet  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Miguelite  cause. 

We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Portuguese  war  of  succession, 
which  was  closed  by  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance, signed  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
1834,  between  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  Donna  Maria's  right  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal  was  formally  ao- 
knowledged,  England  and  France  bind- 
ing themselves  to  sustain  it  if  needful  by 
force  of  arras.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May  Don  Miguel  capitulated,  and  the 
struggle  was  over.  But  wo  should  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Napier 
performed  other  services  for  the  cause  he 
had  espoused  besides  the  capture  of  the 
Miguelite  fleet ;  that  he  undertook,  on 
his  own  account,  what  he  called  *'a  little 
campaign"  in  the  northern  provinces,  in 
which,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists to  take  decisive  n^ieasures, 
he  captured  two  seaport  towns  and  two 
fortresses.  He  received  but  slender  en- 
couragement when  undertaking  this  ex- 
traordinary enterprise,  which  he  accom- 
plished with  forces  almost  ludicrously  dis- 
roportionate  and  ill-appointed;  and  had 
le  failed  he  might  have  met  with  a  very 
unpleasant  reception  from  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  cause,  although  not  with 
their  sanction,  he  ventured  on  this  toar 
of  amateur  soldiering.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  deny  that  during  his  services 
in  Portugal,  Napier  exhibited  not  merely 
that  courage  and  promptitude  which  were 
expected  of  him,  but  a  number  of  other 
characteristics  eminently  fitting  a  man  for 
command  imder  trying  and  difficult  cir- 
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onmstanees,  and  which  probably  few  even 
'of  hb  closest  friends  had  ever  looked  to 


him  thus  develop.  It  is  not  surprising 
thftt  Napier  always  looked  back  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  this  period  of  his  career. 
It  was  that  passage  of  his  life  which  won 
the  most  glory,  un  dimmed  by  cavil.  Even 
Us  Syrian  exploits  were  made  the  theme 
of  much  disputation,  criticism,  and  cen- 
•ore;  but  the  successes  whicli  he  won 
daring  his  short  Portuguese  career  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  acknowledcjed 
alike  by  enemies  and  by  friends.  Per- 
haps, had  they  been  less  warmly  acknow- 
ledged, it  might  have  been  much  better 
for  Napier's  subsequent  career.  Such 
extraordinary  feats  of  victory  are  not 
often  to  be  repeated,  and  his  is  a  danger- 
ous and  precarious  reputation  which  rests 
upon  a  renown  thus  acquired.  An  ordi- 
nary admiral  would  have  quitted  the 
Baltic  during  the  Crimean  war  with  cre- 
dit and  even  honor,  had  he  returned 
home  as  Charles  Napier  did.  But  the 
British  public  were  furious  against  their 
too  celebrated  admiral,  because  he  could 
aot  find  the  opportunity  of  performing  in 
the  service  of  Queen  Victoria  the  feats 
he  had  accomplished  in  the  cause  of 
Donna  Maria ;  because  he  could  not  enact 
upon  the  walls  of  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg 
the  tableaux  of  triumph  which  he  had 
accomplished  upon  the  fleet  of  Don 
Miguel. 

An  interval  of  peace  ensued  in  the  life 
of  Napier.  He  returned  from  Portugal, 
and  again  essayed  to  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  We  say 
again,  for  during  a  previous  interval  he 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  borough  of  Portsmouth.  Like  Dun- 
donald,  he  was  strongly  ambitious  of  a 
parliamentary  career  —  chiefly,  however, 
m  the  hope  of  advancing  the  views  of 
naval  and  admiralty  reform  which  he 
cherished.  In  1834,  he  canvassed  Ports- 
month  once  more ;  but  the  interest  of 
government  candidates  appearing  too 
powerful,  he  retired  from  the  field  with- 
out attempting  a  hopeless  and  vexatious 
contest.  He  commenced  his  first  attempt 
at  a  book,  Tlie  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Portugal,  and  he  published 
in  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
letters  upon  impressment,  upon  the  best 
mode  of  manning  the  navy,  on  promotion, 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  reissued  subsequently  in  his 
work  entitled  Th^  State  of  the  Navy,  Des- 


pite the  painful  vehemence  and  personal 
acrimony  which  characterized  most  of  his 
writings  on  such  themes  as  these,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Napier  offered  very 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  service,  most  of  which 
he  lived  to  see  carried  into  effect.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Napier's  temper, 
that  he  always  personified  an  abuse  or  an 
objection.  In  any  defective  arrangement 
of  the  naval  service,  he  only  saw  the  ma- 
lignant perverseness  or  the  stolid  immo- 
vability of  the  First  Lord  ;  in  any  objec- 
tion raised  to  one  of  his  own  suggestions 
or  arguments,  he  discovered  a  personal 
enemy  of  Charles  Napier.  This  peculiar- 
ity of  temper  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
a  dispute  which  it  engendered,  prevented 
the  recognition  of  ninny  of  Napier's  best 
suggestions  until  other  advocates  had 
taken  therli  up  ;  and,  indeed,  caused  many 
people  to  overlook  altogether  the  great 
ability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
man  himself,  and  to  see  in  him  only  an 
arrogant,  egotistic,  vain-glorious,  crotch- 
ety grievance-monger.  Some  of  his  views 
on  naval  affairs  are  even  yet  ahead  of  the 
growth  of  public  opinion ;  some  of  them 
have  been  already  passed  by,  although 
singularly  advanced  when  we  consider 
the  time  at  which  they  were  propounded, 
and  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 
The  system  of  corporal  punishment  Na- 
pier detested.  He  did  not,  indeed,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  service, 
see  his  way  to  advocating  its  entire  and 
immediate  abolition ;  but  he  had  no  faith 
in  its  general  eflicacy;  he  preferred  adopt- 
ing almost  any  other  means  of  maintain- 
ing discipline  ;  he  stoutly  championed 
several  mitigations  of  the  system  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  it  might 
be  reformed  altogether.  Afloat,  Napier 
was  a  strict  and  even  a  stern  disciplina- 
rian, but  he  was  the  kind  of  man  whom 
crews  respect  and  love  ;  for  his  personal 
attention  and  his  personal  interest  in 
every  man  who  served  under  him,  were 
just  the  qualities  which  seamen  prize  in  a 
commander. 

In  1837  Napier  stood  for  Greenwich  as 
a  Reformer^political  and  naval,  and  was 
defeated.  We  may  presume  that  he  soon 
began  to  grow  tired  of  life  ashore,  un- 
checkered  by  any  more  stirring  event 
than  an  election  contest.  Even  during 
this  quiescent  interval  he  had  been  form- 
ing many  schemes  for  once  more  breaking 
away  into  active  life,  and  had  very  se- 
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riously  contemplated  giving  his  services 
to  the  Constitutional  cause  in  Spain, 
which  had  obtained  the  military  coopera- 
tion of  his  friend,  the  present  General 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  Opportunity,  how- 
ever, soon  arose  for  him  to  occupy  him- 
self in  a  field  where  the  service  was  less 
harassing,  and  probably  brought  more 
glory — certainly,  more  gratitude. 

In  1838  Xapier  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Powerful,  eis^hty-four 
guns,  and  was  shortly  afterward  ordered 
to  join  Sir  Robert  Stopford's  squadron  in 
the  Levant.  Then  commenced  the  series 
of  exploits  which  Napier  has  himself  re- 
corded in  his  War  in  Syria, 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  Eng- 
land's taking  action  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Ottoman  government  and  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  are  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  recapitulation.  The  restless  am- 
bition, the  energy,  and  the  talents  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  rendered  him  a  terrible  enemv 
to  the  Porte,  his  nominal  suzerain.  He 
had  determined  upon  seizing  and  retain- 
ing Syria,  and  had,  through  his  son,  Ibra- 
ham  Pasha,  obtained  from  time  to  time 
such  signal  advantages  over  the  Turkish 
armies,  that  at  one  period  nothing  seemed 
to  intervene  which  could  prevent  his 
march  straight  upon  Scutari.  Russia, 
appealed  to  by  the  Porte,  sent  a  squadron 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  negotiations  took 
place  which  staved  off  the  aggressive  ac- 
tion of  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  while ;  but  only 
for  a  while.  Ilis  severe  measures  in  Sy- 
ria— which  was  made  over  to  him  as  part 
of  his  pashalic — caused  a  native  insurrec- 
tion to  break  out :  there  seemed  every 
prospect  that  he  would  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  which  the  repression  af- 
forded to  secure  his  entire  independence 
of  the  Porte,  if  not,  indeed,  to  further  his 
schemes  upon  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple itself.  In  this  situation  of  affairs, 
further  comjilicated  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  the  boy  Abdul  Medjid,  (the 
late  sovereign  of  the  Ottoman  empire,) 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in- 
tervened, France  at  this  point  declining 
to  coerce  Mehemet  Ali,  for  the  protection 
of  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 

We  are  at  present  interested  merely  in 
Napier's  share  of  the  war.  Circum- 
stances threw  him  into  a  very  prominent 
position  ;  and,  indeed,  only  very  strong  re- 
straining influence  could  have  kept  him 
at  this  period  from  taking  a  prominent 


position  where  an  active  struggle  was 
proceeding.  He  effected  a  landing  at 
D'Jounie  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
with  a  force  of  marines  and  of  Turks  pro- 
ceeded to  an  attack  upon  Sidon.  One  of 
the  Turkish  officers  under  his  orders, 
then  Omar  Bey,  has  since  made  his  name 
famous  through  the  world  as  the  foremost 
hero  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  late  East- 
ern war.  The  storming  of  Sidon  was 
accomplished  in  about  five  hours.  The 
storming  force  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
allies  and  five  hundred  Turks ;  the  town 
was  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  citadel,  its 
line  of  wall  being  defended  by  twenty- 
seven  hundred  men,  who  were  Dearly 
all  taken  prisoners.  Regarding  the  share 
which  Napier  personally  took  in  the 
storming  of  Sidon,  there  has  been  much 
disputation.  In  his  usual  brusque  and 
somewhat  vainglorious  manner,  he  de- 
scribes himself  almost  as  another  Corio- 
lanus ;  and  the  boast,  ^' alone  I  did  it," 
naturally  provoked  remonstrance  and  an- 
ger. That  Napier  did  not  actually  take 
the  most  prominent,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
first  prominent  part  in  the  storming  opera- 
tions themselves,  seemed  to  result  clearly 
enough  from  the  discussion  which  follow- 
ed. But  that  his  pei*sonal  counsels  and 
personal  energy  created  the  series  of  ope- 
rations, of  which  the  storming  of  Siaon 
was  a  part  appears  to  us  altogether  be- 
yond  controversy.  When,  therefore,  Na- 
pier represented  himself  as  having  storm- 
ed the  town  of  Sidon,  he  may  not  unrea- 
sonably have  thought  that  he  was  justified 
in  attributing  to  himself  a  success  which 
he  had  prepared  and  planned,  and  which 
even  in  the  very  operation  itself  he  main- 
ly helped  to  accomplish. 

Here,  too,  as  in  Portugal,  he  set  about 
a  little  campaign  on  his  own  account, 
lie  advanced  into  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  a  very  queerly  -  appointed  and 
indiscriminate  "army,"  and  routed  the 
Egyptians  in  several  encounters.'  In  the 
affair  of  Boharsef  he  attacked  the  moan- 
tain  position  of  Ibraham  Pas^ha  himself 
and  by  a  desperate  bayonet  charge  dis- 
lodged the  formidable  warrior  and  the 
troops  whom  the  Turkish  sohliers  had 
come  to  regard  as  almost  invincible.  Na- 
pier may  fairly  be  said  to  have  won  this 
battle  himself;  for  only  his  indomitable 
energy  and  headlong  daring  could  have 
induced  some  of  his  folio  we  i*s  to  attempt 
such  an  exploit.  The  phrase  "  followers" 
does  not  very  correctly  describe  the  rela- 
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tions  which  sometimes  existed  between 
■oldiens  and  commander.  For  it  not  un- 
oommonly  happened  in  those  mountain 
skirmishes  that  Napier's  Turkish  troops 
loet  heart,  and  that  the  commander  had 
to  drive  his  men  to  the  charge  before 
him  with  a  cudgel,  a  bayonet,  or  even  a 
handful  of  stones.  But  the  Admiral's 
bioerapher  altogether  repudiates  the  story 
of  Napier's  having  ridden  to  his  Syrian 
Tictories  mounted  on  a  donkey.  Whei*- 
erer  he  rode,  he  bestrode,  we  are  told,  a 
flplcndid  gray  charger.  But  we  fear  the 
frible  has  taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  to  be  disiod^rcd  by  any 
truthfulness  of  confutation.  We  still  per- 
sist in  believing  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington did  say,  "Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them !"  and,  despite  of  Admiral  Robin- 
son, we  hold  to  Nelson's  signaled  expec- 
tation that  every  man  will  do  his  duty. 
So  we  can  not  hold  out  any  hope  to 
Major  -  General  Napier  that  his  contra- 
diction will  at  all  efface  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  familiar  picture  of  his 
gallant  relative  trotting  to  battle  across 
the  Syrian  sands  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  in  a 
straw  hat,  and  mounted  on  a  donkey, 
which  he  urges  to  activity  with  a  cudgel. 
The  siege  of  Acre,  at  which  Napier  as- 
risted,  and  in  which,  indeed,  he  bore 
practically  the  loading  part,  was  the  con- 
cluding exploit  of  this  war.  This  affair, 
we  need  hardly  remind  any  reader,  led 
to  an  amount  of  disputation  about  the 
manner  in  which  Napier  obeyed  the  or- 
ders of  his  chief,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  placed  his  ship,  which  it  would 
be  utterly  unprofitable  to  enter  upon.  It 
is  enough  to  note  the  fact  that  the  cap- 
ture of  Acre  took  place  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  about  three  hours.  Then,  having 
begnn  the  war,  Napier  resolved  to  end  it. 
With  a  characteristic  audacity,  he  made 
a  Convention  with  Mchemet  Ali  on  his 
own  responsibility,  by  which  he  under- 
took to  insure  to  the  ambitious  chief 
his  reinstatement  in  the  government  of 
Egpyt,  on  condition  that  Ibrahim  Pasha 
should  evacuate  Syria.  Diplomacy  storm- 
ed and  rajjed  a  <;ood  deal  about  this  ex- 
traordinary  piece  of  amateur  negotiation. 
"I  shall  either,"  wrote  Napier  jocularly, 
*'be  hanged  by  the  ijovernment  for  this, 
or  made  a  bishop."  J5nt  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  were  recognized  as  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  and  Napier's  Syrian 
services,  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic, 
received  as  much  eclat  and  public  appro- 


val as  even  his  ardent  and  egotistic  na- 
ture could  desire.  He  thus  briefly  noted 
himself  the  progress  of  the  war :  ''  Begun 
by  me  on  the  10th  of  September,  at 
D'Jounie,  and  finished  by  me  on  the  22d 
of  January,  at  Alexandria." 

Napier's  Syrian  successes  were  his  last 
great  events  of  a  brilliantly  warlike  cha- 
racter. He  returned  to  England,  and  had 
at  last  the  gratification  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament  at  the  hands  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  Marylebone.  Later  still,  he  sat,  as 
we  all  know,  for  South wark.  Meantime, 
he  was  occupied  in  farming,  in  author- 
ship— writing  the  history  of  the  Syrian 
war — advocating  naval  refonns  in  vanous 
publications,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  suffered  a  serious  ca- 
lamity in  the  loss  of  the  gallant  step-son 
who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  board- 
ing of  the  Portuguese  Raiuha. 

His  parliamentary  career  we  have  al- 
ready briefly  noticed.  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful or  brilliant  in  the  sense  which 
the  debater  or  the  government  official  at- 
taches to  the  words.  No  man  is  iuflu- 
ential  in  the  House  who  goes  in  merely  to 
advocate  certain  special  objects,  and  who 
stands  aloof  from  political  combinations. 
Napier  did  not  seek  to  be  a  successful 
politician,  nor  could  he  have  accomplished 
the  object  if  he  had  sought  it.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a  very  jealous  mis- 
tress, and  will  not  brook  divided  atten- 
tions. To  win  a  great  success  there,  a 
man  must  be,  above  all  other  things,  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  lawyers,  the 
sailors,  the  soldiers,  who  sit  in  the  House, 
even  when  they  are  men  of  great  capaci- 
ty and  eloquence,  remain  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, and  sailors  in  Parliament,  and 
nothing  more.  They  are  in  the  House, 
but  not  of  it.  Napier  was  a  thorough 
sailor,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  any  thing 
else.  He  did  not  make  many  powerful 
friends — partly  because  of  his  determined 
adherence  to  any  purpose  he  had  in  view; 
partly,  it  must  be  owned,  because  of  his 
excitable  temper  and  brusque  manners. 
Although  the  tone  of  the  House  had  un- 
der^xone  a  thorough  chan<je  since  the  davs 
when  Croker  used  to  be  put  up  to  talk 
Cochrane  down,  yet  it  hardly  could  be 
expected  that  non-reforming  oflScials  in 
general  should  entertain  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  last  great  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Napier  was,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe, 
the  Baltic  campaign  of  1854.     His  bio- 
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grapher  has  entered  at  full  length — ^not 
unreasonably,  we  freely  admit — into  the 
Avhole  history  of  that  series  of  events,  and 
the  dreary  disputation  it  engendered,  in- 
cluding even  the  foolish  and  exasperating 
speeches  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
some  after-dinner  assemblies.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  history 
of  events  which  can  not  yet  have  faded 
from  the  mind  of  even  the  most  thought- 
less. Enough  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  out  in  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  fleet  during  the  Rus- 
sian war,  and  that,  owing  to  his  character 
for  irresistible  daring,  his  friends  and 
admirers,  insisted  on  believing  that  Cron- 
stadt  and  Swcaborg  would  crumble  at 
the  sound  of  his  first  cannon.  It  is  only 
justice  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  public 
ever  learned,  the  preliminary  braggadocia 
was  all  performed  by  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
friends,  and  not  by  himself.  Napier  took 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  sailing  the  public  began  to 
look  out  for  the  announcement  of  the  fall 
of  Cronstadt.  Every  week  was  expected 
to  bring  dispatches  from  Napier,  announc- 
ing that  he  had  dictated  terms  to  Russia 
from  the  center  of  St.  Petersburg.  Cron- 
stadt did  not  fall,  Swcaborg  stood  firm, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed occupation  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Napier  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion, 
shared  in  by  all  his  naval  council,  and  by 
the  French  naval  commanders,  that  Cron- 
stadt and  Swcaborg  were  impregnable, 
except  under  certain  conditions  which 
his  resources  could  not  supply.  It  was 
obvious  that,  if  he  had  made  an  attempt 
on  Cronstadt,  and  failed,  he  would  have 
subjected  his  fleet,  in  the  necessarily 
crippled  condition  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  attack  and  the  failure,  to  almost 
certain  destruction  from  the  fleet  of  the 
Russians.  Two  officers,  one  English  and 
one  French  —  both  military  men  —  fur- 
nished reports  in  favor  of  an  attack  on 
Swcaborg.  With  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  himself,  his  admirals,  and  the  admirals 
of  the  French  fleet,  pointing  directly  the  | 
other  way,  Napier  did  not  act  upon  the 
suijTfjestion.  Until  the  moment  when 
public  opinion  grew  vehement  in  Eng- 
land, the  Admiralty  had  always  been 
urging  and  insisting  that  Napier  should 
bo  cautious  in  every  step  he  took.  He 
therefore  brought  home  his  fleet  safe,  and 
left  Sweaborg  and  Cronstadt  unassailed. 
Whether  by  any  combination  of  energy. 


daring,  and  good-luck,  an  attempt  npon 
either  could  at  the  time  have  succeeded, 
or,  even  if  successful,  would  not  have  led 
to  ulterior  disastifrs  of  an  irreparable  na^ 
ture,  must  always  remain  a  matter  of 
dispute.  But  we  think,  looking  calmly 
back  upon  the  risks  to  be  run,  the  doubt- 
ful chances  of  success,  and  the  terrible, 
incalculable  consequences  of  failure,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  Napier  did  not  ex- 
ercise a  wise  discretion  in  refusing  to 
obey  the  demands  which  the  Admiralty, 
goaded  on  by  public  clamor  at  home,  be- 
gan at  last  to  substitute  for  the  counsels 
of  caution  they  had  been  previously 
enunciating.  We  have  recently  had  an 
example  in  America  of  the  danger  of 
conducting  a  war  in  obedience  to  the 
directions  and  the  demands  of  mere  pop- 
ular opinion.  We  can  not  think  that  the 
Admiralty  of  the  day  were  guiltless  of 
the  folly  of  altering  their  counsels  to  suit 
the  temper  of  a  similar  outburst  of  popu- 
lar opinion  in  our  own  country. 

Right  or  wrong,  when  Napier  returned 
to  England,  his  prestige  was  gone.  Sup- 
pose Garibaldi,  immediately  after  bis 
amazing  successes  in  Sicily  and  Naples, 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  an  im- 
mense Italian  army,  and  sent  out  to 
attack  the  Quadrilateral.  Very  naturally 
all  his  friends  would  trumpet  over  Eu- 
rope that  he  would  be  in  Venice  in  a 
month,  and  that  no  fortress  raised  by  hu- 
man hands  could  withstand  his  conquer- 
ing progress.  All  Europe  would  await 
in  eager  expectancy  the  news  of  his  first 
victory,  and  even  the  calmest  would  pos- 
sibly yield  to  the  popular  belief  in  some 
miraculous  achievement  crowning  the  at- 
tempt. And  suppose  Garibaldi,  after  care- 
fully surveying  the  redoubtable  fortresses, 
came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  them,  and 
marched  all  his  army  back  safe  and  sound 
into  Italy  without  striking  a  single  blow. 
Perhaps  he  would,  in  doing  so,  have 
shown  more  of  the  capacity  of  a  great 
general  and  warrior  than  in  the  capture 
of  Palermo  and  the  victory  of  the  Vol- 
turno.  But  how  would  publio  opinion 
greet  its  returning  hero?  Very  much, 
we  should  think,  as  many  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  inclined  to  welcome  back 
Charles  Napier,  when  he  returned  witli 
his  fleet  from  the  Baltic. 

Napier  chafed  and  stormed,  assailed 
the  Admiralty,  the  Cabinet— every  bodv 
who  had  any  share  in  the  indignity  whica 
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he  understood  to  be  put  upon  him  when 
he  was  ordered  to  strike  his  flag.  It 
wonld  be  impossible  to  justify  some  of 
his  lan^age ;  but,  considering  the  man 
§bA  the  circumstances,  not  impossible  to 
palliate  and  excuse  it.  The  electors  of 
Sonthwark  believed  Napier  to  have  been 
wronged,  and  returned  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative, in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  in 
the  fece  of  his  assailants.  AYe  all  remem- 
ber the  debates  which  followed ;  and  we 
shall  now  merely  say  that,  although  op- 
posed to  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
debaters  who  ever  sat  in  Parliament, 
(carried  only  the  other  day  to  his  grave,) 
Napier  made  a  gallant  battle,  and,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  general  estimation  of  inde- 
pendent opinion,  came  off  victorious.  But 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  much  of  his 
renown  as  a  daring  warrior  had  faded  for 
the  time ;  and  even  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1860,  when,  in  the  debate  on 
fortifications.  Lord  Palmerston  made  a 
emel  joke  about  Xapier's  experience  of 
the  impregnability  of  certain  Russian 
fortresses,  the  House  could  not  resist  the 
provocation,  but  laughed  and  cheered  as 
at  a  palpable  hit. 

The  rest  of  Napier's  life  may  be  told  in 
a  few  lines.  He  still  attended  to  his  par- 
liamentary duties  ;  he  planned,  as  we 
have  said,  giving  his  aid  to  Garibaldi  in 


the  summer  of  1860;  he  interested  him- 
self as  ever  in  all  that  concerned  seamen 
and  ships ;  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember in  that  same  year.  His  death 
created  a  profound  sensation,  but  it  would 
have  created  more  sensation  still  if  it  had 
not  come  so  closely  upon  that  of  his  old 
friend,  Thomas  Cochrane. 

That  Napier  was  a  seaman  of  extraor- 
dinary capacity,  energy,  and  daring,  no 
one  now  tninks  of  disputing.  The  passing 
injustice  which  accused  him  of  failure  in 
the  Baltic  expedition  will  soon,  we  trust, 
be  forgotten,  and  the  man  will  be  restor- 
ed to  the  place  he  deserved  among  our  na- 
val heroes.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
we  do  not  claim  for  him  a  place  among 
the  foremost.  We  do  not  believe  ho 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  a  Nelson  or  a  Collingwood  ;  and  if 
he  had  the  daring,  he  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary resources  of  Dundonald.  But 
he  was,  in  every  way,  a  remarkable  man 
— in  many  respects  a  representative  of  a 
class  which  is  fading  out  of  our  history. 
His  relative  has  done  well  to  compile  his 
biography,  which,  however  we  may  dis- 
sent from  many  of  its  views,  and  feel  in- 
clined to  qualify  some  of  its  eulogy,  dis- 
closes in  its  hero  the  character  of  a 
warm-hearted,  true,  and  earnest  man  — 
of  a  capable,  a  gallant,  and  a  successful 
seaman. 


From    Fraser^s    Magazine. 
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BY  JOUN  STUART  MILL. 


The  cloud  which  for  the  space  of  a 
month  hung  gloomily  over  the  civilized 
world,  black  with  far  worse  evils  than 
those  of  simple  war,  has  passed  from  over 
our  heads  without  bursting.  The  fear  has 
not  been  realized,  that  the  only  two  first- 
rate  Powers  wiio  are  also  free  nations 
would  take  to  tearing  each  other  in  pieces, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  in  a  bad  and 
odious  cause.    For  while,  on  the  Ameri- 


can side,  the  war  would  have  been  one 
of  reckless  persistency  in  wrong,  on  ours 
it  would  have  been  a  war  in  alliance  with, 
and  to  practical  purposes,  in  defense  and 
propagation  of  slavery.  We  had,  indeed, 
been  wronged.  We  had  suffered  an  in- 
dignity, and  something  more  than  an  in- 
dignity, which,  not  to  have  resented, 
would  have  been  to  invite  a  constant 
succession  of  insults  and  injuries  from  the 
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same  and  from  every  other  quarter.    We 
could  have  acted  no  otherwise  than  we 
have  done  :  yet  it  is  impossible  to  think, 
without  something  like  a  shudder,  from 
what  we  have  escaped.     We,  the  eman- 
cipators of  the  slave — who  have  wearied 
every  court  and  government  in  Europe 
and  America  with  our  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, until  we  goaded  them  into 
at  least  ostensibly  cooperating  with  us  to 
prevent  the  enslaving  of  the  negro— we, 
who  for  the  last  half-century  have  spent 
annual  sums,  equal  to  the  revenue  of  a 
small  kingdom,  in  blockading  the  African 
coast,  for  a  cause  in  which  wo  not  only 
had  no  interest,  but  which  was  contrary 
to  our  pecuniary  interest,  and  which  many 
believed  M'ould  ruin,  as  many  among  us 
still,  though  erroneously,  believe  that  it 
has  ruined,  our  colonies — tee  should  have 
lent  a  hand  to  setting  up,  in  one  of  the 
most  commanding  positions  of  the  world, 
a  powerful  republic,  devoted  not  only  to 
slavery,  but  to  pro-slavery  propagandism 
— should  have  helped  to  give  a  place  in 
the  community  of  nations  to  a  conspiracy 
of  shive-owners,  who  have  broken  their 
conrjection  with  the  American  Federation 
on  the  sole   ground,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claiinud,  that  they  thought  an   attempt 
would  be  made  to  restrain,  not  slavery  it- 
self, but  their  purpose  of  spreading  slavery 
wherever  migration  or  force  could  carry  it. 
A  nation  which  has  made  the  profes- 
sions that  England  has  does  not  wuth  im- 
punity, under  however  great  provocation, 
betake  itself  to   frustrating  the  objects 
for   which  it  has  been  calling  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  make  sacrifices  of  what 
they  think  their  interest.     At  present  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  sympathized 
with   us ;    have  acknowledged   that   we 
were   injured,   and   declared,    with    rare 
unanimity,  that  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
resist,   if  necessary,   by   arms.     But  the 
consequences  of  such  a  war  would  soon 
have  buried  its  causes  in  oblivion.   When 
the  new  Confederate  States,  made  an  in- 
dependent power  by  English  help,  had  be- 
gun their  crusade  to  carry  neiiijro  slavery 
from  the  Potomac  to  Cape  llorn,  who 
would  then  have  remembered  that  Eng- 
land raised  u[)  this  scourge  to  humanity 
not  for  evil's  sake,  but  because  some- 
body had  offered  an  insult  to  her  flag? 
Or  even  if  unforgotten,  who  would  then 
have   felt  that   such   a  grievance  was  a 
sufficient  palliation  of  the  crime?     Every 
reader  of  a  newspaper  to   the  furthest 


ends  of  the  earth,  would  have  believed  and 
remembered  one  thin^  only — that  at  the 
critical  juncture  which  was  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  blaze  up  afresh 
with  increased  vigor  or  be  trodden  out 
— at  the  moment  of  conflict  between  the 
good  and  the  evil  spirit — at  the  dawn  of 
a  hope  that  the  demon  might  now  at  last 
be  chained  and  flung  into  the  pit,  Eng- 
land stepped  in,  and,  for  the  sake  of  cot- 
ton, made  Satan  victorious. 

The  world  has  been  saved  from  this 
calamity,  and  England  from  this  disgrace. 
The  accusation  would  indeed  have  been 
a  calumny.  But  to  be  able  to  defy  cal- 
umny, a  nation,  like  an  individual,  must 
stand  very  clear  of  just  reproach  in  its 
previous  conduct,  ifnfortunately  we  our^ 
selves  have  given  too  much  plausibility  to 
the  charge.  Not  by  any  thing  said  or 
done  by  us  as  a  government  or  as  a  na- 
tion, but  by  the  tone  of  our  press,  and  in 
some  degree,  it  must  be  owned,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  English  society.  It  is  too 
true,  that  the  feelings  which  have  been 
manifested  since  the  beginning  of  the 
American  contest — the  judgments  wliich 
have  been  put  forth,  and  the  wishes 
which  have  been  expressed  concerning 
the  incidents  and  probable  eventualities 
of  the  struggle — the  bitter  and  irritating 
criticism  wliich  has  been  kept  np,  not 
even  against  both  parties  equally,  but 
almost  solely  against  the  party  in  the 
right,  and  the  ungenerous  refusal  of  all 
those  just  allowances  which  no  country 
needs  more  than  our  own,  whenever  its 
circumstances  are  as  near  to  those  of 
America  as  a  cut  finger  is  to  an  almost' 
mortal  wound  —  these  facts,  with  minds 
not  favorably  disposed  to  us,  would  have 
gone  far  to  make  the  most  odiooa  intep 
pretation  of  the  war  in  which  we  have 
been  so  nearly  engaged  with  tho  XJnited 
States,  appear  by  many  degrees  the  most 
probable.  There  is  no  denying  that  our 
attitude  toward  the  contending  parties 
(I  mean  our  moral  attitude,  for  politically 
there  was  no  other  course  open  to  us  than 
neutrality)  has  not  been  that  which  be- 
comes a  people  who  are  as  Bincere  ene- 
mies of  slavery  as  the  English  really  are, 
and  have  made  as  great  sacrifices  to  put 
an  end  to  it  where  they  could.  And  it 
has  been  an  additional  misfortune  that 
some  of  our  most  powerful  journals  have 
been  for  many  years  past  very  unfiivora- 
blc  exponents  of  English  feeling  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  slavery :  aomOi 
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probably,  from  the  influences,  more  or 
lesB  direct,  of  West-Indian  opinions  and 
interests  :  others  from  inbred  Toryism, 
which,  even  when  compelled  by  reason 
to  hold  opinions  favorable  to  liberty,  is 
always  adverse  to  it  in  feeling ;  which 
likes  the  spectacle  of  irresponsible  power 
exercised  by  one  person  over  others ; 
which  has  no  moral  repugnance  to  the 
thought  of  human  beings  born  to  the 
penal  servitude  for  life,  to  which  for  the 
term  of  a  few  years  we  sentence  our  most 
hardened  criminals,  but  keeps  its  indigna- 
tion to  be  expended  on  "  rabid  and  fan- 
atical abolitionists"  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  those  writers  in  England  who  at- 
tach a  sufficiently  serious  meaning  to  their 
Christian  professions,  to  consider  a  fight 
against  slavery  as  a  light  for  God. 

Now,  when  the  mind  of  England,  and, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  of  the  civilized 
part  of  mankind,  has  been  relieved  from 
the  incubus  which  had  weiiirhed  on  it  ever 
since  the  Trent  outrage,  and  when  we  are 
no  longer  feeling  toward  the  Northern 
Americans  as  men  feel  toward  those  with 
whom  they  may  be  on  the  point  of  strug- 
gling for  life  or  death  ;  no»v,  if  ever,  is 
the  time  to  review  our  position,  and  con- 
sider whether  we  have  been  feeling  what 
ought  to  have  been  felt,  and  wishing 
what  ought  to  have  been  wished,  regard- 
ing the  contest  in  which  the  Northern 
States  are  engaged  with  the  South. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  ought 
to  dismiss  from  our  minds,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  feelings  against  the  North, 
which  have  been  engendered  not  merely 
by  the  Trent  aggression,  but  by  the  pre- 
vious anti-British  effusions  of  newspaper 
writers  and  stump  orators.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  ask  how  far  these  explo- 
«ons  of  ill-humor  are  any  thing  more 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
ill-disciplined  minds,  disappointed  of  the 
sympathy  which  they  justly  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great 
anti-slavery  people,  in  their  really  noble 
enterprise.  It  is  almost  supei-fluous  to 
remark  that  a  democratic  government 
always  shows  worst  where  otlier  govern- 
ments generally  show  best,  on  its  outside ; 
and  that  unreasonable  j)eople  are  much 
more  noisy  than  the  reasonable  ;  that  the 
froth  and  scum  arc  the  part  of  a  violent- 
ly fermenting  liquid  that  meets  the  eyes, 
but  are  not  its  body  and  substance. 
Without  insisting  on  these  things,  I  con- 
tend, that  all  previous  cause  of  offense 


should  be  considered  as  canceled,  by  the 
reparation  which  the  American  govern- 
ment has  so  amply  made;  not  so  much 
the  reparation  itself,  which  might  have 
been  so  made  as  to  leave  still  greater 
cause  of  permanent  resentment  behind 
it ;  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
they  have  made  it.  These  liave  been 
such  as  most  of  us,  I  venture  to  say, 
did  not  by  any  means  expect.  If  repara- 
tion were  made  at  all,  of  which  few  of 
us  felt  more  than  a  hope,  we  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  made  obviously  as  a 
concession  to  prudence,  not  to  principle. 
We  thought  that  there  would  have  been 
truckling  to  the  newspaper  editors  and 
supposed  fire-eaters  who  wer«  crying  out 
for  retaining  the  prisoners  at  all  haz:irds. 
We  expected  that  the  atonement,  if  atone- 
ment there  w^ere,  would  have  been  made 
with  reservations,  perhaps  under  protcht. 
We  expected  that  the  correspondence 
would  have  been  spun  out,  and  a  trial 
made  to  induce  England  to  be  satisfied 
with  less;  or  that  there  would  have  been 
a  proposal  of  arbitration  ;  or  that  Eng- 
land would  have  been  asked  to  nuke 
concessions  in  return  for  justice ;  or  that 
if  submission  was  made,  it  would  have 
been  made,  ostensibly,  to  the  oi>inions 
and  wishes  of  Continental  Europe.  Wo 
expected  any  thing,  in  short,  which  would 
have  been  weak,  timid,  and  paltry.  The 
only  thing  which  no  one  seemed  to  ex- 
pect is  what  has  actually  happened.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  government  have  done  none  of 
these  things.  Like  honest  men,  thty  have 
said  in  direct  term<,  that  our  demand 
was  right ;  that  they  yielded  to  it  be- 
cause it  was  just;  that  if  they  themselves 
had  received  the  same  treatment,  they 
would  have  demanded  the  same  repara- 
tion ;  and  that  if  what  seemed  to  be  the 
American  side  of  a  question  was  not  the 
just  side,  they  would  be  on  the  side  of 
justice;  happy  as  they  were  to  find  after 
their  resolution  had  been  taken,  that  it 
was  also  the  side  which  America  had 
formerly  defended.  Is  there  any  one, 
capable  of  a  moral  judgment  or  feeling, 
who  will  say  that  his  opinion  of  America 
and  American  statesmen  is  not  raised  by 
such  an  act,  done  on  such  grounds  ?  The 
act  itself  may  liavc  been  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  the  circumstances;  but  the 
reasons  given,  the  principles  of  action  pro- 
fessed, were  their  own  choice.  Putting 
the  worst  hypothesis  possible,  which  it 
wonld  be  the  hight  of  injustice  to  enter- 
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tain  seriously,   that  the  concession  was 
really  made   solely  to  convenience,  and 
that  the  profession  of  regard  for  justice 
wasliypocrisy,  even  so,  the  ground  taken, 
even  if  insincerely,  is  the  most  hopeful  sign 
of  the  moral  slate  of  the  American  mind 
which    has    appeared    for    many  years. 
That   a  sense  of  justice   should  be  the 
motive  which  the  rulers  of  a  country  rely 
on,  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  unpopu- 
lar, and  what  might  seem  a  humiliating 
act;  that  the  journalists,  the  orators,  many 
lawyers,  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  Naval  Secretary, 
should  be  told  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
by  their  own  government,  that  they  have 
been   giving   public   thanks,   presents  of 
swords,  freedom  of  cities,  all  manner  of 
heroic  hoBors,  to  the   author  of  an  act 
which,  though  not  so  intended,  was  law- 
less and  wrong,  and  for  which  the  proper 
remedy  is  confession  and  atonement ;  that 
this  should  be  the  accepted  policy  (sup- 
posing it  to  nothing  higher)  of  a  demo- 
cratic re])ublic,  shows  even  unlimited  de- 
mocracy to  be  a  better  thing  than  many 
Englishmen  have  lately  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  it,  and  goes  some  way  to- 
ward proving  that  the  aberrations  even 
of  a  ruling  multitude  are  only  fatal  when 
tiie  better  instructed  have  not  the  virtue 
or  the  courage  to  front  them  boldly,     Nor 
ought  it   to  be  forgotten,  to  the  honor 
of  -Mr.  Lincoln's  government,  that  in  do- 
ing what  was  in  itself  right,  they  have 
done   also   what   was  best  fitted  to  al- 
lay the  animosity  which  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  bitter  between  the  two  nations 
so  long  as  the  question   remained  open. 
They  have  put  the  brand  of  confessed  in- 
justice upon  that  rankling  and  vindictive 
resentment  with  which  the  profligate  and 
passionate  part  of  the  American  press  has 
been  threatening  us  in  the  event  of  con- 
cession, and  which  is  to  be  manifested  by 
some  dire  revenge,  to  be  taken,  as  they 
pretend,  after  the  nation  is  extricated  from 
its  present  difficulties.     Mr.  Lincoln  has 
done  what  depended  on  him  to  make  this 
spirit  expire  with  the  occasion  which  rais- 
ed it  up;  and  we  shall   have  ourselves 
chiefly  to  blame  if  we  keep  it  alive  by  the 
further  i)rolongation  of  that  stream  of  vi- ' 
tuperative  eloquence,  the  source  of  which 
even  now,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  has 
been  amicably  made  up,  does  not  seem  to 
have  run  dry.* 

•  I  do  not  forget  one  rt»grettable  possa^ye  in  Mr. 
Seward's  letter,  in  which  ho  said  that  ^^  if  the  safety 


'  Let  US,  then,  without  reference  to  these 
jars,  or  to  the  declamations  of  newspaper 
writers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
amine the  American  question  as  it  stood 
from  the  beginning — its  origin,  the  pur- 
pose of  both  the  combatants,  and  its  vari- 
ous possible  or  probable  issues. 

There  is  a  theory  in  England  believed 
perhaps  by  some,  half  believed  by  many 
more,  which  is  only  consistent  with  ong- 
inal  ignorance,  or  complete  subsequent  for- 
getfulness,  of  all  the  antecedents  of  the  con- 
test. There  are  people  who  tell  us  that, 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  the  question  is 
not  one  of  slavery  at  all.  The  North,  it 
seems,  have  no  more  objection  to  slavery 
than  the  South  have.  Their  leaders  never 
say  one  word  implying  disapprobation  of 
it.  They  are  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to 
give  it  new  guarantees;  to  renounce  all 
that  they  have  been  contending  for;  to 
win  back,  if  opportunity  offers,  the  South 
to  the  Union  by  surrendering  the  whole 
point. 

If  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
what   are   the    Southern   chiefs  fighting 
about  ?    Their  apologists  in  England  say 
that  it  is  about  tariffs,  and  similar  trum- 
pery.    They  say   nothing  of  the   kind, 
fhey  tell  the  woild,  and  they  told  their 
own   citizens  when   they   wanted    their 
votes,  that  the   object  of  the  fight  was 
slavery.     Many  years  ago,   when   Gen. 
Jackson   was    President,   South-Carolina 
did    nearly  rebel  (she  never  -was   near 
separating)  about  a  tariff;  but  no  other 
State  abetted  her,  and  a  strong  adverse 
demonstration  from  Virginia  brought  the 
matter  to  a  close.     Yet  the  tariff  of  that 
day  was  rigidly   protective.     Compared 
with  that,  the  one  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  secession  was  a  free-trade  tariff.    This 
latter  was  the  result  of  several  successive 
modifications  in  the  direction  of  freedom; 
and  its  principle  was  not  protection  for 
protection,  but  as  much  of  it  only  as  might 

of  the  Union  required  tlie  detention  of  the  captured 
persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Got- 
ernment  to  detain  them."  I  sincerely  grieve  to  find 
this  sentence  in  the  dispatch,  for  the  ezceptioiu  to 
the  general  rules  of  morulity  are  not  a  subject  to  be 
lightly  or  unnecessarily  tampered  with.  The  doc- 
trine in  itself  is  no  other  than  that  professed  and  act- 
ed on  by  all  governments — ^that  self-^rescrratioD,  In 
a  state,  as  in  an  icdivldual,  is  a  warrant  for  many 
things  which  ut  all  other  times  ought  to  be  rigidly 
abstained  from.  At  all  cTcnts,  no  nation  which  has 
ever  passed  *'  laws  of  exception,"  which  ever  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpfis  Act  or  passed  an  Alien 
Bill  in  dread  of  a  Chartist  insurrection,  has  a  right 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  GoTemmauL 
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incidentally  result  from  duties  imposed  ' 
for  revenue.  Even  the  Morrill  Tariff 
(which  never  could  have  been  passed  but 
for  the  Southern  secession)  is  stated  by 
the  high  authority  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  to 
be  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  re- 
formed French  Tariff  under  Mr.  Cobden's 
Treaty;  insomuch  that  he,  a  Protection- 
ist, would  be  glad  to  exchange  his  own 
protective  tanff  for  Louis  Napoleon's  free- 
trade  one.  But  why  discuss  on  probable 
evidence,  notorious  facts  ?  The  world 
knows  what  the  question  between  the 
North  and  South  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  still  is.  Slavery  alone  was 
thought  of,  alone  talked  of.  Slavery 
was  battled  for  and  against,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  and  in  the  plains  of  Kansas ; 
on  the  slavery  question  exclusively  was 
the  party  constituted  which  now  rules  the 
United  States ;  on  slavery  Fremont  was 
rejected,  on  slavery  Lincoln  was  elected  ; 
the  South  separated  on  slavery,  and  pro- 
claimed slavery  as  the  one  cause  of  sep- 
aration. 

It  is  true  enoufi^h  that  the  Xorth  are 
not  carrying  on  war  to  abolish  slavery  in 
States  where  it  legally  exists.  Could  it 
have  been  expected,  or  even  perhaps  de- 
sired, that  they  should  ?  A  great  party 
does  not  change  suddenly,  and  at  once,  all 
its  principles  and  professions.  The  Re- 
publican party  have  taken  their  stand  on 
Jaw,  and  the  existing  Constitution  of  the 
t'nion.  They  have  disclaimed  all  right  to 
attempt  any  thing  which  that  Constitution 
forbids.  It  does  forbid  interference  by 
the  Federal  Congress  with  slavery  in  the 
slave  States ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  their 
abolishing  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
and  this  they  are  now  doing,  having  voted, 
I  perceive,  in  their  present  pecuniary 
straits,  a  million  of  dollars  to  indemnify 
the  slave-owners  of  the  district.  Neither 
did  the  Constitution,  in  their  own  opin- 
ion, require  them  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  which 
were  not  yet  States.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Republican  party  was  formed,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  they  are  now  fighting,  as  the  slave- 
owners are  fighting,  to  enforce  it. 

The  present  government  of  the  L^nited 
States  is  not  an  abolitionist  government. 
Abolitionists,  in  America,  mean  those  who 
do  not  keep  within  the  Constitution  ;  who 
demand  the  destruction  (as  far  as  slavery 
IS  concerned)  of  as  much  of  it  as  ])rotects 
the  internal  legislation  of  each  State  from 
the  control  of  Congress  ;  who  aim  at  aboL 
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ishing  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  by  force, 
if  need  be,  but  certainly  by  some  other 
power  than  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  slave  States.  The  Republican  party 
neither  aim  nor  profess  to  aim  at  this  ob- 
ject. And  when  we  consider  the  flood  of 
wrath  which  would  have  been  poured  out 
against  them  if  they  did,  by  the  very 
writers  who  now  taunt  them  with  not 
doing  it,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  the 
taunt  a  little  misplaced.  But  though  not 
an  abolitionist  party,  they  are  a  free-soil 
party.  If  they  have  not  taken  arms 
against  slavery,  they  have  against  its  ex- 
tension. And  they  know,  as  we  may 
know  if  we  please,  that  this  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  The  day  when  slavery 
can  no  longer  extend  itself,  is  the  day  of 
its  doom.  The  slave-owners  know  this, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  their  furv.  Thev 
know,  as  all  know  who  have  attended  to 
the  subject,  that  confinement  within  ex- 
isting limits  is  its  death-warrant.  Slavery, 
under  the  conditions  in  which  its  exists 
in  the  States,  exhausts  even  the  benefi- 
cent powei-s  of  nature.  So  incompatible 
is  it  with  any  kind  whatever  of  skilled  la- 
bor, that  it  causes  the  whole  productive 
resources  of  the  country  to  be  concentrat- 
ed on  one  or  two  products,  cotton  being 
the  chief,  which  require,  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  market,  little  besides 
brute  animal  force.  The  cotton  cultiva- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  all  competed  judges 
alone  saves  North-American  slavery ;  but 
cotton  cultivation,  exclusively  adhered  to 
exhausts  in  a  moderate  number  of  vears  all 
the  soils  which  are  fit  for  it,  and  can  onlv 
be  kept  up  by  traveling  farther  and  farth- 
er westward.  Mr.  Olmstead  has  given  a 
vivid  description  of  the  desolate  state  of 
parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  once 
among  the  richest  specimens  of  soil  and 
cultivation  in  the  world;  and  even  the 
more  recently  colonized  Alabama,  as  he 
shows,  is  rapidly  following  in  the  same 
downhill  track.  To  slavery,  therefore,  it 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  find  fresh 
fields  for  the  employment  of  slave  labor. 
Confine  it  to  the  present  States,  and  the 
owners  of  slave  property  will  either  be 
speedily  ruined,  or  will  have  to  find  means 
of  reforming  and  renovating  their  agricul- 
tural system  ;  which  can  not  be  done  with- 
out treating  the  slaves  like  human  beings, 
nor  without  so  large  an  employment  of 
skilled,  that  is,  office  labor,  as  will  wide- 
ly displace  the  unskilled,  and  so  depreciate 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  slave,  that  the 
32 
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immediate  mitigation  and  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  would  be  a  nearly  inevit- 
able and  probably  rapid  consequence. 

The  Republican  leaders  do  not  talk  to 
the  public  of  these  almost  certain  results 
of  success  in  the  present  conflict.  They 
talk  but  little,  in  the  existing  emergency 
even  of  the  original  cause  of  quarrel. 
The  most  ordinary  policy  teaches  them 
to  inscribe  on  their  banner  that  part  only 
of  their  known  principles  in  which  their 
supporters  are  unanimous.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  is  an  object  about 
which  the  North  are  agreed  ;  and  it  has 
many  adherents,  as  they  believe,  in  the 
South  generally.  That  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  Border  Slave  States  are 
m  favor  of  it  is  a  patent  fact,  since  they 
are  now  fighting  in  its  defense.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
tight  directly  against  slavery.  The  Re- 
publicans well  know  that  if  they  can  re- 
establish the  Union,  they  gain  every 
thing  for  which  they  originally  contend- 
ed ;  and  it  would  be  a  plain  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Southern  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, if,  after  rallying  them  round  its 
standard  for  a  purpose  of  which  they  ap- 
prove, it  were  suddenly  to  alter  its  terms 
of  communion  without  their  consent. 

But  the  parties  in  a  protracted  civil 
war  almost  invariably  end  by  taking  more 
extreme,  not  to  say  higher  grounds  of 
principle,  than  they  began  with.  Middle 
parties  and  friends  of  compromise  are 
soon  left  behind  ;  and  if  the  writers  who 
so  severely  criticise  the  present  modera- 
tion of  the  free-soilers  are  desirous  to  see 
the  war  become  an  abolition  war,  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough 
they  will  be  gratified.  Without  the 
smallest  pretension  to  see  further  into  fu- 
turity than  other  people,  I  at  least  have 
foreseen  and  foretold  from  the  first,  that 
if  the  South  were  not  promptly  put  down 
the  contest  would  become  distinctly  an 
anti-slavery  one ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  person,  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the 
course  of  human  affairs  in  troubled  times, 
can  expect  any  thing  else.  Those  who 
have  read,  even  cursorily,  the  most  valua- 
ble testimony  to  which  the  English  public 
have  access,  concerning  the  real  state  of 
affairs  in  America — the  letters  of  the 
Times  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell — must 
have  observed  how  early  and  rapidly  he 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  with 
what  increasing  emphasis  he  now  con- 
tinually reiterates  it.    In  one  of  his  recent 


letters  he  names  the  end  of  next  summer 
as  the  period  by  which,  if  the  war  has  not 
sooner  terminated,  it  will  have  assumed 
a  complete  anti-slavery  character.  So 
early  a  term  exceeds,  I  confess,  my  most 
sanguine  hopes ;  but  if  Mr.  Russell  be 
right,  heaven  forbid  that  the  war  should 
cease  sooner,  for  if  it  lasts  till  then,  it  is 
quite  posiiible  that  it  will  regenerate  the 
American  people. 

If,  however,  the  purposes  of  the  North 
may  be  doubted  or  misunderstood,  there 
is  at  least  no  question  as  to  those  of  the 
South.  They  make  no  concealment  of 
their  principles.  As  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  direct  all  the  policy  of  the 
Union ;  to  break  through  compromise 
after  compromise,  encroach  step  afler 
step,  until  they  reached  the  pitoh  of 
claiming  a  right  to  carry  slave  property 
into  the  Free  States,  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  those  States,  hold  it  as  pro- 
perty there ;  so  long,  they  were  willing 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  The  moment  a 
president  was  elected  of  whom  it  was  in 
ferred  from  his  opinions,  not  that  he 
would  take  any  measures  against  slavery 
where  it  exists,  but  that  he  would  oppose 
its  establishment  where  it  exists  not,  that 
moment  they  broke  loose  from  what  was 
at  least,  a  very  solemn  contract,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Confederation 
professing  as  its  fundamental  principle 
not  merely  the  perpetuation,  but  the  in- 
definite extension  of  slavery.  And  the 
doctrine  is  loudly  preached  though  the 
new  Republic,  that  slavery,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  a  good  in  itself  and 
the  proper  condition  of  the  workings 
classes  every  where. 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  remind  the 
reader  what  sort  of  a  thing  this  is,  which 
the  white  oligarchy  of  the  South  have 
banded  themselves  together  to  propa- 
gate, and  establish,  if  they  could,  univer- 
sally. When  it  is  wished  to  describe  any 
portion  of  the  human  race  as  in  the  lowest 
state  of  debasement,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  oppression,  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  human  beings  live,  they  are  compared 
to  slaves.  When  words  are  sought  by 
which  to  stigmatize  the  most  odious  des- 
potism exercised  in  the  most  odious  roan- 
mer,  and  all  other  comparisons  are  found 
inadequate,  the  despots  are  said  -to  be 
like  slave-masters,  or  slave-drivers.  What, 
by  a  rhetorical  license,  the  worst  oppres- 
sors  of  the  human  race,  by  way  of  stamp- 
ing on  them  the  most  hateful  character 
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possible,  arc  snid  to  be,  these  men,  in 
very  truth,  are.  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
of  them  are  hateful  personally,  any  more 
than  all  the  inquisitors,  or  all  the  bucca- 
neers. But  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy, and  the  abstract  excellence  of  which 
they  are  in  arms  to  vindicate,  is  that  which 
the  united  voice  of  mankind  habitually 
selects  as  the  type  of  all  hateful  qualities. 
I  will  not  bandy  chicanery  about  the 
more  or  less  of  stripes  or  other  torments 
which  are  daily  requisite  to  keep  the 
machine  in  working  order,  nor  discuss 
whetiier  the  Legreea  or  the  St.  Clairs  are 
more  numerous  among  the  slave-owners 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  broad  facts 
of  the  case  suffice.  One  fact  is  enough. 
There  are,  heaven  knows,  vicious  and  ty- 
rannical institutions  in  ample  abundance 
on  the  earth.  But  this  institution  is  the 
only  one  of  them  all  which  requires,  to 
keep  it  going,  that  human  beings  should 
"be  burnt  alive.  The  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate Mr.  Olmsted  affirms  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  year,  for  many  years 
past,  in  which  this  horror  is  not  known 
to  have  been  perpetrated  in  some  part  or 
other  of  the  South  And  not  upon  ne- 
groes only  :  the  Edinburgh  Bevkw^  in  a 
recent  number,  ga^^e  the  hideous  details 
of  the  burning  alive  of  an  unfortunate 
Northern  huckster  by  Lynch-law,  on  mere 
suspicion  of  having  aide<l  in  the  escape  of 
a  slave.  What  must  American  slavei'y 
be,  if  deeds  like  these  are  necessary 
un<lerit?  and  if  they  are  not  necessary 
and  are  yet  done,  is  not  the  evidence 
against  slavery  still  more  damning  ?  The 
South  are  in  rebellicm  not  for  simple  slav- 
ery ;  they  are  in  rebellion  for  the  right  of 
burning  human  creatures  alive. 

But  we  arc  told,  by  a  strange  misap- 
plication of  a  true  jirinciple,  that  the 
South  had  a  right  to  separate;  that  their 
separation  ought  to  have  been  consented 
to,  the  moment  they  tihowed  themselves 
ready  to  fight  for  it;  and  that  the  Xorth, 
in  resisting  it,  are  committing  the  same 
error  and  wM-on<i:  which  Enijcland  com- 
mitted  m  opposing  the  original  separa- 
tion of  the  thirteen  colonies.  This  is  car- 
rying the  docti  ine  of  the  sacred  right  of 
insurrection  rather  far.  It  is  wonderful 
how  easy  and  liberal  and  complying  peo- 
ple can  be  in  other  people's  concerns. 
Because  they  are  w-illing  to  surrender 
their  own  past,  and  have  no  objection  to 
join  in  reprobation  of  their  great  grand- 
fathers, they  (iever  put  themselves  the 


question  what  they  themselves  would  do 
in  circumstances  far  less  trying,  under  far 
less  pressure  of  real  national  calamity. 
Would  those  who  profess  these  ardent 
revolutionary  principles  consent  to  their 
being  applied  to  Ireland,  or  India,  or  the 
Ionian  Islands  ?  How  have  they  treated 
those  who  did  attempt  so  to  apj)ly  them  ? 
But  the  case  can  dispense  with  any  mere 
argumentum  ad  hominenu  I  am  not 
frightened  at  the  word  rebellion.  I  do 
not  scruple  to  say  that  I  have  sympa- 
thized more  or  less  ardently  with  most 
of  the  rebellions,  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful, which  have  taken  place  in  my 
time.  But  I  certainlv  never  conceived 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  title  to  my 
sympathy  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  re- 
bel ;  that  the  act  of  taking  arms  against 
one's  fellow-citizens  was  so  meritorious  in 
itself,  was  so  completely  its  own  justifica- 
tion, that  no  question  need  be  asked  con- 
cerning the  motive.  It  seems  to  me  a 
strange  doctrine  that  the  most  serious 
and  responsible  of  all  human  acts  imposes 
no  obligation  on  those  who  doit  of  show- 
ing that  they  have  a  real  grievance ;  that 
those  who  rebel  for  the  power  of  oppress- 
ing others,  exercise  as  sacred  a  right  jis 
those  w^ho  do  the  same  thing  to  resist  op- 
pression practiced  upon  themselves.  Nei- 
ther rebellion,  nor  any  other  act  which 
affects  the  interests  of  others,  is  sufficient- 
ly legitimated  by  the  mere  will  to  do  it. 
Secession  may  be  laudable,  and  so  may 
any  other  kind  of  insurrection  ;  but  it 
may  also  be  an  enormous  crime.  It  is 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject and  the  provocation.  And  if  there 
ever  w-as  an  object,  which,  by  its  bare  an- 
nouncement, stamped  i*ebels  against  a 
particular  community  as  enemies  of  man- 
kind, it  is  the  one  professed  by  the  South. 
Their  right  to  separate  is  the  right  which 
Cartouche  or  Turpin  would  have  had  to 
secede  from  their  respective  countries, 
because  the  laws  of  those  coimtries  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rob  and  murder  on  the 
highway.  The  only  real  difference  is  that 
the  present  rebels  are  more  powerful  than 
Cailouche  or  Turpin,  and  may  possibly 
be  able  to  effect  their  iniquitous  pur- 
poses. 

Suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gnment,  that  the  mere  \\\\\  to  separate 
were  in  this  case,  or  in  any  case,  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  separation.  I  beg  to  be 
informed  whose  will  ?  The  will  of  any 
knot  of  men  who,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
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by  usurpation,  terrorism,  or  fraud,  have 
got  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
bands?  If  the  inmates  of  Parkhurst 
Prison  were  to  get  possession  of  tlie  Isle 
of  Wight,  occupy  its  military  positions, 
enlist  one  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  their 
own  ranks,  set  the  remainder  of  them  to 
work  in  chain-gang-*,  and  declare  them- 
selves independent,  ought  their  recogni- 
tion by  the  British  government  to  be  an 
immediate  consequence  ?  Before  admit- 
ting the  authoiity  of  any  persons,  as  or- 
gans of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  political  existence  of  a  coun- 
try, I  ask  to  see  whether  their  credentials 
are  from  the  whole,  or  only  from  a  part. 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  ask.  Have  the 
slaves  been  consulted  ?  Has  their  will 
been  counted  as  any  part  in  the  estimate 
of  collective  volition  ?  They  are  a  part 
of  the  population.  However  natural  in 
the  country  itself,  it  is  rather  cool  in 
English  writers  who  talk  so  glibly  of  the 
ten  millions,  (I  believe  there  are  only 
eight,)  to  pass  over  the  very  existence 
of  four  millions  who  must  abhor  the  idea 
of  separation.  Remember,  we  consider 
them  to  be  human  beings,  entitled  to  hu- 
man rights.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  a  Union  in 
some  parts  of  which  slavery  is  rej)robated 
is  some  alleviation  of  their  condition,  if 
only  as  regards  future  probabilities.  But 
even  of  the  white  population,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  there  was  in  the  beginning  a 
majority  for  secession  any  where  but  in 
South-Carolina.  Though  the  thing  was 
predetermined,  and  most  of  the  States 
committed  by  tlieir  public  authorities  be- 
fore the  people  were  called  on  to  vote ; 
though  in  taking  the  votes  terrorism  in 
many  places  reigned  triumphant;  yet 
even  so,  in  several  of  the  States,  secession 
was  carried  only  by  narrow  majorities. 
In  some  the  authorities  have  not  dared  to 
publish  the  numbers  ;  in  some  it  is  assert- 
ed that  no  vote  has  ever  been  taken. 
Further,  (as  was  pointed  out  in  an  admir- 
able letter  by  Mr.  Carey,)  the  Slave 
States  are  intersected  in  the  middle,  from 
their  northern  frontier  almost  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  a  country  of  free  labor — 
the  mountahi  regions  of  the  Alle'jhanies 
and  their  dependencies,  forming  parts  of 
Virginia,  North  -  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  which,  i'rom 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  milling  industry,  slavery  to 
any  material  extent  never  did,  and  never 


will,  exist.  This  mountain  zone  is  peo' 
pled  by  ardent  friends  of  the  Union- 
Could  the  Union  abandon  them  without 
even  an  effort,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  exasperated  slave-owning 
oligarchy  ?  Could  it  abandon  the  Ger- 
mans who,  in  Western  Texas,  have  made 
so  meritorious  a  commencement  of  grow- 
ing cotton  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  by  free  labor  ?  Were  the  right  of 
the  slave-owners  to  secede  ever  so  clear, 
they  have  no  riiiht  to  carry  these  with 
them ;  unless  allegiance  is  a  mere  ques« 
tion  of  local  proximity,  and  my  next 
neighbor,  if  I  am  a  stronger  man,  can  be 
compelled  to  follow  me  in  any  lawless  va- 
garies I  choose  to  indulge. 

But  (it  is  said)  the  North  will  never 
succeed  in  conquering  the  South ;  and 
since  the  separation  must  in  the  end  be 
recognized,  it  is  better  to  do  at  fii*8t  what 
must  be  done  at  last ;  moreover,  if  it  did 
conquer  them,  it  could  not  govern  them 
wlien  conquered,  consistently  with  free 
histitutions.  With  no  one  of  these  pro- 
positions can  I  agree. 

Whether  or  not  the  Northern  Ameri- 
cans icill  succeed  in  reconquering  the 
South,  I  do  not  affect  to  foresee.  That 
they  can  conquer  it,  if  their  present  de- 
termination holds,  I  have  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt ;  for  they  are  twice  as  nu- 
merous, and  ten  or  twelve  times  as  rich. 
Not  by  taking  military  possession  of 
their  country,  or  marching  an  army 
through  it,  but  by  wearing  them  out, 
exhausting  their  resources,  depriving 
them  of  the  comforts  of  life,  encouraging 
their  slaves  to  desert,  and  exclading 
them  from  communication  with  foreign 
countries.  All  this,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Noilh  does 
not  give  in  first.  Whether  they  will  per- 
severe to  this  point,  or  whether  their 
spirit,  their  patience,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  willing  to  make,  will  be  exhaust- 
ed before  reaching  it,  I  can  not  tell 
They  may,  in  the  end,  be  wearied  into  re- 
cognizing the  separation.  But  to  those 
who  say  that  because  this  may  liave  to 
be  done  at  last,  it  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  first,  I  put  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion— On  what  terms?  Have  they  ever 
considered  what  would  have  been  the 
meaning  of  separation  if  it  had  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  Northern  States  whoi 
first  demanded  ?  People  talk  as  if  separ- 
ation meant  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dependence of  the  seceding  States.  ^  To 
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have  accepted  it  under  that  limitation 
would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Soutl),  to  give  np  that  which  they  have 
seceded  expressly  to  preserve.  Separa- 
tion, with  them,  means  at  least  half  the 
territories;  including  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  the  consequent  power  of  invad- 
ing and  overrunning  Spanish  America  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  there  the  "  pecu- 
liar institution"  wliich  even  Mexican  civi- 
lization has  found  too  bad  to  be  endured. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  point  of  de- 

fradation  a  country  may  be  driven  in  a 
esperate  state  of  its  affairs ;  but  if  the 
North  ever^  unless  on  the  brink  of  actual 
ruin,  makes  peace  with  the  South,  giving 
up  the  original  cause  of  quarrel,  the  free- 
dom of  the  territories ;  if  it  resigns  to 
thetn  when  out  of  the  Union  that  power 
of  evil  which  it  would  not  grant  to  retain 
them  in  the  Union — it  will  incur  the  pity 
and  disdain  of  posterity.  And  no  one  can 
suppose  that  the  South  would  have  con- 
sented, or  in  their  present  temper  ever 
will  consent,  to  an  accommodation  on  any 
other  terms.  It  will  require  a  succession 
of  humiliations  to  bring  them  to  that. 
The  necessity  of  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  confinement  of  slavery  within  its 
existing  boundaries,  with  the  natural  con- 
sequence, immediate  mitigation  of  slavery 
and  ultimate  emancipation,  is  a  lesson 
which  they  are  in  no  mood  to  learn  from 
any  thing  but  disaster.  Two  or  three 
defeats  in  the  field,  breakinii^  their  mili- 
tary strength,  though  not  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  their  territory,  may  possibly 
teach  it  to  them.  If  so,  there  is  no  breach 
of  charity  in  hoping  that  this  severe 
schooling  may  promptly  come.  When 
men  set  themselves  np,  in  defiance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  do  the  devil's  work, 
no  good  can  come  of  them  until  the  world 
has  made  them  feel  that  this  work  can 
not  be  suffered  to  be  done  any  longer. 
If  this  knowledge  does  not  come  to  them 
for  several  years,  the  abolition  question 
will  by  that  time  have  settled  itself.  For 
assuredly  Congress  w-ill  very  soon  make 
up  its  mind  to  declare  all  slaves  free  who 
belong  to  persons  in  arms  against  the 
Union.  When  that  is  done,  slavery,  con- 
fined to  a  minority,  will  soon  cure  itself ; 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  negroes 
belonging  to  loyal  masters  will  probably 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  compensation 
Avhich  the  United  States  will  be  willing 
and  able  to  give. 
The  assumed   difficulty  of  governing 


the  Southern  States  as  free  and  equal 
commonwealths,  in  case  of  their  return  to 
the  Union,  is  purely  imaginary.  If  brought 
back  by  force,  and  not  by  voluntary  com- 
pact, they  will  return  without  the  territo- 
ries, and  without  a  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  in  that  event  the 
victorious  party  would  make  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  would  not  infringe, 
but  strengthen,  its  democratic  principles. 
An  article  would  have  to  be  inserted  pro- 
hibiting the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories,  or  the  admission  into  the 
Union  of  any  new  slave  State.  Without 
any  other  guarantee,  the  rapid  formation 
of  new  free  States  would  insure  to  free- 
dom a  decisive  and  constantly  increasing 
majority  in  Congress.  It  \vould  also  be 
right  to  abrogate  that  bad  provision  of 
the  Constitution  (a  necessary  compromise 
at  the  time  of  its  first  establishment) 
whereby  the  slaves,  though  reckoned  as 
citizens  in  no  other  respect,  are  counted, 
to  the  extent  of  three  fifths  of  their  num- 
ber, in  the  estimate  of  the  population  for 
fixing  the  number  of  representatives  of 
each  State  in  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress. Why  should  the  masters  have 
members  in  right  of  their  human  chattels, 
any  more  than  of  their  oxen  and  pigs  ? 
The  President,  in  his  Message,  has  already 
proposed  that  this  salutary  reform  should 
be  effected  in  the  case  of  Maryland,  ad- 
ditional territory,  detached  from  Virginia, 
being  given  to  that  State  as  an  equivalent : 
thus  clearly  indicating  the  policy  which 
he  approves,  and  which  he  is  probably 
willing  to  make  universal. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for 
all  possibilities,  let  us  now  contemplate 
another.  Let  us  suppose  the  worst  pos- 
sible issue  of  this  war — the  one  apparently 
desired  by  those  English  writers  whose 
moral  feeling  is  so  philosophically  indiffer- 
ent between  the  apostles  of  slavery  and 
its  enemies.  Suppose  that  the  North 
should  stoop  to  recognize  the  new  Con- 
federation on  its  own  terms,  leaving  it 
half  the  territories,  and  that  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Europe,  and  takes  its  place  as 
an  admitted  member  of  the  community  of 
nations.  It  will  be  desirable  to  take 
thought  beforehand  what  are  to  be  our 
ow^n  future  relations  with  a  new  power, 
professing  the  principles  of  Attila  and  Gen- 
ghis Khan  as  the  foundations  of  its  Consti- 
tution.   Are  we  to  see  w  ith  indifference 
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its  victorious  army  let  loose  to  propagate 
their  national  faith  at  the  lifle's  mouth 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America  ? 
Siinll  we  submit  to  see  fire  and  sword 
carried  over  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hayli  and  Liberia  conquered  and  brought 
back  to  slavery  ?  We  shall  soon  have 
causes  enough  of  quarrel  on  our  own  ac- 
count. When  we  are  in  the  act  of  send- 
ing an  expedition  against  Mexico  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  private  British  sub- 
jects, we  should  do  well  to  reflect  in  time 
that  the  President  of  the  new  republic, 
Ml-.  Jefferson  Davis,  was  the  original  in- 
ventor of  repudiation.  Mississippi  was 
the  first  State  which  repudiated,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
and"  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  had 
passed  a  bill  recognizing  and  providing 
for  the  debt,  which  bill  Mr.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis vetoed.  Unless  we  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  for  two  generations  con- 
sistently professed  and  acted  on,  we  should 
be  at  war  with  the  new  Confederacy 
within  five  years  about  the  African  slave- 
trade.  An  English  government  will  hard- 
ly be  base  enough  to  recognize  them,  un- 
less xhey  accept  all  the  treaties  by  which 
America  is  at  present  bound ;  nor,  it  may 
be  hoped,  even  if  de  facto  independent, 
would  they  be  admitted  to  the  courtesies 
of  diplomatic  intercourse,  unless  they 
granted  in  the  most  explicit  manner  the 
right  of  search.  To  allow  the  slave-ships 
of  a  confederation  formed  for  the  exten 
sion  of  slavery  to  come  and  go  free,  and 
unexamined,  between  America  and  the 
African  coast,  would  be  to  renounce  even 
the  pretense  of  attempting  to  protect 
Africa  against  the  man  stealer,  and  aban- 
don that  continent  to  the  horrors,  on  a 
far  larger  scale,  which  were  practiced  be- 
fore Granville  Sharp  and  Clfirkson  were 
in  existence.  But  even  if  the  riiiht  of 
intercepting  their  slavers  were  acknow- 
ledged by  treaty,  which  it  never  would 
be,  the  arrogance  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holders would  not  long  submit  to  its  ex- 
ercise. Their  pride  and  self-conceit,  swell- 
ed to  an  inordinate  hight  by  their  suc- 
cessfiil  struggle,  would  defy  the  power  of 
England  as  they  had  already  successfully 
defied  that  of  their  Northern  coimtrymen. 
After  our  people  by  their  cold  disappro- 
bation, and  our  press  by  its  invective,  had 
combined  with  their  own  difficulties  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  the  free  States,  and 
<lrive  them  to  submit  and  make  peace, 
we  "should  have  to  fight  the  slave  States 


ourselves  at  far  greater  disadvantages, 
when  we  should  no  longer  have  the  wea- 
ried and  exhausted  >Jorth  for  nn  ally. 
The  time  might  come  when  the  barbarous 
and  barbarizing  power,  which  we  by  our 
moral  support  had  helped  into  existence, 
wouhi  require  a  general  crusade  of  civil- 
ized Europe,  to  extinguish  the  mischief 
which  it  had  allowed,  and  we  had  aided, 
to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization. 
For  these  reasons  I  can  not  join  with 
those  who  cry  peace,  peace.  I  can  not 
wish  that  this  war  should  not  have  been 
engaged  in  by  the  North,  or  that  being 
engaged  in,  it  should  be  terminated  on 
anv  conditions  but  such  as  would  retain 
the  whole  of  the  territories  as  free  soil.  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  possibility  that  it 
may  require  a  long  war  to  lower  the  ar- 
rogance and  tame  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  the  slave-owners,  to  the  point  of  either 
returning  to  the  Union,  or  consenting  to 
remain  out  of  it  with  their  present  limits. 
But  war,  in  a  good  cause,  is  not  the  great- 
est evil  which  a  nation  can  suffer.  War  is 
an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest  of  things; 
the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of  moral 
and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks  nothing 
worth  a  war,  is  worse.  When  a  people 
arc  used  as  mere  human  instruments  for 
firing  cannon  or  thrusting  bayonets,  in 
the  service  and  for  the  selfish  purposes  of 
a  master,  such  war  degrades  a  people.  A 
war  to  protect  other  human  beings  against 
tyrannical  injustice ;  a  war  to  give  victory 
to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and  good,  and 
which  is  their  own  war,  carried  on  for  an 
honest  purpose  by  their  free  choice — is 
often  the  means  of  their  regeneration.  A 
man  who  has  nothing  which  he  is  willing 
to  fight  for,  nothing  which  he  cares  more 
about  than  he  docs  about  his  personal 
safety,  is  a  miserable  creature  who  has  do 
chance  of  being  free,  unless  made  and 
kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better  men 
than  himself  As  long  as  justice  and  in- 
justice have  not  terminated  their  ever- 
renewing  fight  for  ascendency  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind,  human  beings  mnst  be 
willing,  when  need  is,  to  do  battle  for  the 
one  against  the  other.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  present  struggle,  on  the 
part  of  the  North- Americans,  is  wholly  of 
this  exalted  character ;  that  it  has  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  being  altogether  a  war  for 
justice,  a  war  of  principle.  But  there 
was  from  the  beginning,  and  now  is,  a 
large  infusion  of  that  clement  in  it ;  and 
this  is  increasing,  will  increase,  and  if  the 
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war  lasts,  will  in  the  end  predominate. 
Should  that  time  come,  not  only  will  the 
greatest  enormity  which  still  exists  among 
mankind  as  an  institution,  receive  far  ear- 
lier its  coup  de  grdce  than  there  has  ever, 
until  now,  appeared  any  probability  of; 
bat  ia  effecting  this  the  free  States  will 


have  raised  themselves  to  that  elevated 
position  in  the  scale  of  morality  and  dig- 
nity, which  is  derived  from  great  sacri- 
fices consciously  made  in  a  virtuous  cause, 
and  the  sense  of  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
all  future  ages,  brought  about  by  their 
own  voluntary  efforts. 


From    Chamber8*8    Journal. 


HOW     MISS     PUIPPS     BECAME     MRS.     PHILLIPS. 


A  LEAP-TEAR  STORY. 


Authors  and  artists  have  imposed 
some  most  ridiculously  untruthful  types 
of  character  upon  us.  For  example,  what 
is  the  conventional  notion  of  the  British 
old  maid  ?  Thanks  to  those  unchivalrous 
caricaturists,  the  phrase  suggests  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lady  with  a  figure  like  a  ramrod, 
and  a  face  like  a  winter-apple — a  crab- 
apple — resei'ving  her  small  remnant  of 
sour  milk  of  human  kindness  for  her  cat, 
as  afraid  of  the  men  as  Horace's  Chloe, 
and  feasting  like  a  ghoul  upon  the  man- 
gled reputations  of  her  youthful  sisters. 
Well,  now,  my  reader,  look  round  your 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  tell  me  hon- 
estly how  many  of  such  vestal  virgins 
you  can  find.  Z  never  met  with  one,  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  introduce  you 
to  a  little  body  who  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  abominable  portrait — my  friend, 
Miss  Phipps. 

As  plump  as  a  partridge,  as  blithe  as  a 
mavis,  bright-eyed  as  a  robin.  Aunt 
Rhoda — as  she  is  called  in  some  dozen 
families  into  which  she  has  been  lovingly 
adopted — is  in  request  for  all  our  merry- 
makings, and  lights  up  the  sick-rooms,  to 
which  she  will  go  just  as  willingly,  like  a 
very  substantial  sunbeam.  She  doesn't 
petrify  into  a  hand-crossed  effigy  in  men- 
folk's company,  but  roundly  rates  the 
bad  taste  of  bachelors  in  having  suffered 
her  so  long  to  continue  single.  Of  course, 
like  all  women  who  are  good  for  any 
thing,  (it  is  only  your  selfish  people — 


moral  oysters — ^who  shut  themselves  up, 
and  take  no  interest  in  their  neighbors,) 
she  is  fond  of  a  bit  of  gossip ;  and,  being 
a  hot-tempered  little  dame,  she  can  occa- 
sionally say  a  sharp  thing  of,  though  for 
more  frequently  to — for  she  likes  every 
thing  above  board — any  one  who  has 
happened  to  offend  her,  or,  which  is  a  far 
easier  mode  of  rousing  her  wrath,  who 
has  offended  her  friends.  But  there  is 
not  a  grain  of  malice  in  her  heart.  She 
blurts  out  exactly  what  she  thinks  in  a 
volcanic  burst,  and  there  is  an  end — a  far 
preferable  mode  of  procedure,  in  my 
oj)inion,  to  the  polite,  smiling  way  in 
which  phlegmatic  people  dribble  out 
their  spite,  in  such  small  contributions 
that  a  grievance  will  last  them  for  a 
month. 

Such  is  Miss  Phipps  as,  on  the  last 
night  of  1855,  she  sits  in  her  doll's  house 
of  a  cottage  in  Pogis  Parva,  entertaining 
a  tiny  party  of  village  friends.  Her  elder 
sister,  Harriet — also  a  maiden — is  really 
the  mistress  of  the  house;  but  she,  good, 
quiet  soul,  resigns  the  lead  in  every  thing 
to  bustling  Rhoda,  who  not  unfrequently 
bullies  her,  in  a  good-natured  way,  to  stir 
her  into  life,  and  whoms  he  watches,  half- 
admiringly,  half-anxiously,  as  one  might 
watch  the  china-endangering  pranks  of  a 
frisky  kitten  playing  with  the  table-cloth. 

The  hearts  of  the  Misses  Phipps  are 
large,  but  their  means  are  small ;  a  party 
at  their  house,  therefore,  is  an  "  event.'* 
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They  do  the  thinp:  well,  however,  when  ' 
they  attempt  it.  Their  neatest  of  little 
parlors — although  the  process  seems  very 
much  akin  to  the  painting  of  the  lily — is 
tidied  up  for  hours  beforehand.  The  best 
china — white  as  snow,  with  sprigs  and 
rims  of  gold — is  daintily  dusted.  The 
heirloom  silver  tea-pot  and  crcam-j ng  are 
scoured  until  the  quaint  old  plate  seems 
almost  ashamed  of  that  spotless  polish, 
which  brings  out  in  such  bold  relief  its 
bygone  fashion.  Cake,  both  of  seed  and 
plum,  is  cut  up  into  the  gcnteelest  of 
blocks  and  wedges.  Wafer  bread-and- 
butter  is  arranged  in  graceful  circling 
sweeps,  with  bunches  of  laurustinus  in 
the  center.  A  round  tower  of  toasted 
muffins  rises  on  the  fender-"  footman." 
The  home-cured  ham  is  slivered  into 
8emi  transparent  slices,  and  wreathed 
with  classic  parsley.  The  preserves  and 
marmalade,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  Misses  Phipps  enjoy  a  five-miles' 
fame,  arc  poured,  like  liquid  gold  and 
rubies,  into  their  shallow  receptacles  of 
crystal.  Wax-candles  are  placed  in  read- 
iness for  lighting  on  the  tea-table,  in 
mnssive  silver  sticks,  (the  Misses  Phipps 
have  "  seen  better  days,")  with  verdant 
coronals.  One  bottle  of  port  and  one  of 
sherry  are  decanted,  and  put  aside  with 
the  plates  of  almonds,  and  raisins,  and 
oranges,  for  pre-ccenal  refreshment.  The 
supper-tray  is  ready-laid  ;  and  then,  after 
sundry  injunctions  to  the  extemporized 
parlor  —  as  well  ns  kitchen  —  maid  to 
"  mind  her  manners,"  the  sisters  go  np 
stairs  to  wash  their  hands,  give  the  last 
touch  to  their  toilet,  and  to  see  once  more 
that  the  bedroom  is  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
reception  of  their  guests  when  they  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  "taking  off  their 
things." 

Bonnets  and  boas,  muffs,  shawls,  and 
mantles  have  lain  upon  the  counterpane 
for  some  hours,  when  my  tale  begins. 
Supper  has  been  dispatched  ;  and,  to 
counteract  the  richness  of  the  hot  game- 
pie,  (Pogis  Parva  is  in  a  noted  sporting 
county,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  popu- 
lar Aunt  Rhoda  has  not  to  buy  the  birds 
she  cooks  so  deftly,)  the  assembled  la- 
dies, with  their  feet  upon  the  fender,  and 
their  skirts  turned  back  over  their  knees, 
are  sipping  "just  a  leetle  very  weak 
brandy-and  water."  Their  tongues  have 
not  been  idle  at  any  time  of  the  evening, 
but  now,  lubricated  by  that  gentle  stimu- 
lant, they  wag  like  poplar  leaves.    It  is 


amusing  to  note  the  effect  of  after-supper 
alcohol,  however  much  diluted,  on  the 
feminine  brain.  The  topic  of  conversa- 
tion is  a  Mr.  Phillips,  a  shy,  autumnal 
bachelor,  who  has  recently  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Pogis.  So  very  shy  is  be, 
that  he  has  had  his  pew  in  church  screen- 
ed, not  only  in  front,  but  also  at  the  sides, 
with  lofty  curtains,  above  which,  when 
he  stands  up,  the  top  of  his  head  can  just 
be  seen  by  his  fellow-wonshipers,  and  be- 
hind which,  at  the  close  of  the  sci*vice,  he 
remains  perdu  until  the  church  is  empty, 
having  taken  care  to  be  the  first  to  enter 
it.  All  the  week  long,  he  never  stii*s  from 
his  own  premises,  which  he  would  seem 
to  have  selected  for  the  sake  of  a  brick 
wall  and  a  high  holly-hedge,  which  shut 
them  in  on  all  sides.  The  rector  is  the 
only  person  who  has  visited  him,  and  he 
reports  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed,  but  most  ridiculously 
nervous,  man,  with  a  perfect  horror  of 
womankind.  Ilis  servants,  to  whom  he 
rarely  speaks,  can  give  no  further  gratifi- 
cation to  their  village  gossips'  curiosity 
about  him  than  by  telling  them  what  he 
has  for  dinner — that  he  spends  the  day 
in  reading  in  his  study,  or  moping  in  his 
garden,  and  that  they  often  overhear  him 
walking  up  and  down  his  bedroom  at 
night,  talking  to  himself. 

Here  is  a  mine  of  mystery  for  rural 
speculation  !  Our  ladies,  irate  at  his 
misogynism,  for  the  most  part  are  very 
uncharitable  in  their  conjectores.  The 
rector's  wife  believes  him  to  be  a  con- 
cealed atheist.  Why  can  not  he  show  his 
face  at  church,  she  asks,  like  a  decent 
Christian?  Mrs.  Squills,  the  surgeon's 
spouse,  suggests  that  night-walking  and 
talking  point  to  remorse  of  some  great 
crime  —  perhaps  a  murder.  Swindling 
finds  more  fiwor  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  the  retired  tradesman's  wife. 
She  would  like  to  know  whether  FhiUipd 
is  his  name,  and  how  he  got  bis  money. 
"  Perhaps  he's  a  coiner,"  whispers,  in  an 
awe-struck  voice,  her  daughter  Belindai 
a  great  reader  of  romances.  Miss  Harriet 
Phipps,  who  is  suspected  of  having  had  a 
love  affair  long  ago,  is  the  only  one  not 
censorious ;  she  hints  that  blighted  affec- 
tions may  have  caused  his  melanoholv. 
But  this  compassionate  hypothesis,  m 
common  with  all  its  unkind  predecessors. 
Aunt  Rhoda  scornfully  scouts.    In  her 

m 

opinion,  the  man  is  merely  an  absard  hy* 
pochondriac  old  bachelor,  who  has  grown 
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half-sillj  through  living  by  himself,  and 
having  no  one  else  to  care  for ;  and,  as 
usual,  sliarp-siglited  little  Aunt  Rhoda  is 
right.  She  vows,  moreover,  that  she  will 
rout  him  out,  and  make  him  take  a  wife, 
and  do  some  good  in  the  village,  instead 
of  haunting  his  house  like  a  selfish  old 
ghost. 

"  Why  not  ask  him  yourself.  Aunt 
Rhoda  ?  "  says  Miss  Brown  ;  "  next  year 
is  leap-year,  you  know." 

"Well,"  laughs  Aunt  Rhoda,  "if  I 
can't  manage  it  any  other  way,  I  icilV* 

"  O  Rhoda ! "  exclaims  shocked  Sister 
Harriet. 

Thus  they  sit  chatting  until  the  bells 
burst  out  with  their  joy -peal  at  the  birth 
of  the  new  year,  when,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  at  the  quickness  with 
which  the  time  has  flown,  they  give  each 
other  the  customary  hearty  greeting  of 
the  hour;  and  then  the  visitors  clog  and 
cloak,  and  scatter  to  their  homes,  the  rec- 
tor's wife  tossing  her  head  contemptuous- 
ly when  she  meets  the  Methodists  coming 
out  from  their  "  watch-night  "  service  in 
their  little  meeting-house — in  which  man- 
ifestation of  scorn  I  can  not  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Rector,  there  seeming  to  me  to 
be  a  deal  of  solemn  poetry  in  that  rite. 
The  few  minutes  before  midnight,  passed 
kneeling  and  in  silence,  whilst  the  clock 
ticks  audibly  in  the  hushed  chapel,  as  if  it 
were  the  heart  of  the  dying  year  fast  has- 
tening to  its  final  throb,  struck  me,  Mhen 
once  I  witnessed  the  service,  as  being 
about  the  most  thrilling  time  I  ever  spent. 

Leap-year  is  not  three  days  old,  when, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Squills,  Aunt  Rhoda 
presents  herself  at  the  gate  of  Molly 
Lodge,  and  requests  to  be  ushered  in  to 
the  presence  of  its  owner.  In  vain  does 
wondering  John,  the  janitor,  inform  her 
that  "Master  don't  see  nobody,  Miss." 
He  must  see  Aer,  as  she  has  come  on  busi- 
ness. But  when  they  are  seated  in  the 
drawing-room,  comes  a  request  for  the 
ladies  to  send  in  their  message,  as  Mr. 
Phillips  is  too  unwell  to  leave  the  library. 
"  Very  well,  then,  we'll  go  to  him,  John," 
says  the  imdaunted  little  woman ;  and  go 
she  does,  dragging  her  companion  with 
her.  Mr.  Phillips,  a  tall,  pale-faced  man, 
with  twitching  lips  and  quivering  fingers, 
starts  from  his  chair  at  the  apparition. 
Since  they  have  bearded  him  in  his  den — 
caught  him  sitting  on  his  form,  perhaps, 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  figure — he 
tries  hard  to  be  polite,  kicks  over  the  coal- 


scuttle in  a  nervous  attempt  to  hand  them 
seats,  and  stammers  out  a  welcome,  to 
which,  however,  his  startled  eyes  give  a 
decided  contradiction.  He  looks  a  little 
relieved  when  he  finds  that  the  intruders 
have  come  for  no  more  formidable  pur- 
pose than  to  solicit  a  subscription  to  their 
Coal  and  Blanket  Fund,  and  permits  them 
to  put  down  his  name  for  a  munificent 
sum,  evidently  hoping  to  bribe  them  into 
a  speedy  departure  ;  but  still  Aunt  Rhoda 
stays,  rattling  on  about  the  weather,  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  general  news,  until 
his  look  of  pain  changes  into  a  look  of 
puzzle,  and  eventually  into  one  of  semi- 
pleasure.  It  is  a  novel  and  not  altogether 
disagreeable  sensation  to  have  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  his  existence  stirred.  Wo- 
men, he  finds,  like  other  reputed  monsters, 
are  not  quite  so  terrible  when  closely  scan- 
ned ;  he  can  talk,  after  a  bit,  without  stut- 
tering and  blushing,  and  when  his  visitors 
leave,  escorts  them  not  only  to  the  hall- 
door,  but  also  to  the  garden-gate. 

Other  local  charities  afford  pretexts  for 
other  calls.  Ruthlessly  does  little  Rhoda 
bleed  his  purse,  aftirming  that  she  ought 
to  extract  heavy  fees  for  the  good  that  she 
has  done  him.  And,  indeed,  he  is  niorvel- 
ously  improved.  He  no  longer  denies  him- 
self to  the  village  ladies,  all  of  whom 
Rhoda  introduces  to  him  in  turn.  He 
ventures  outside  his  gate  on  the  week- 
days ;  he  joins  the  Book  Club,  and  at- 
tends its  meetings-^at  first,  indeed,  with 
the  scared  look  of  a  snared  thing,  but  he 
gets  used  in  time  to  hearing  his  own 
voice  in  company,  and  ])roves  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  society,  not  only  by  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  their  lit- 
erature, but  also  from  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  his  conversation.  His  fi'ont  cur- 
tain at  church  is  now  undrawn,  and  rumor 
says  that  he  looks  a  good  deal  more  at 
Aunt  Rhoda  than  at  the  rector.  Belinda 
Brown,  who  is  rather  an  old  young  lady, 
adds  that  it  is  really  immodest  for  Miss 
Rhoda  Phipps — she  doesn't  "  aunt  "  her 
now — to  call  so  often  at  his  house;  but 
she  supposes  that  her  age  protects  her. 

At  this  spite  and  tattle  Aunt  Rhoda 
only  laughs.  In  all  honesty  of  purpose, 
she  simply  tried  to  win  a  fresh  patron  for 
her  poor  clients,  and  to  convert  a  sullen 
recluse  into  an  agreeable  neighbor.  She 
has  succeeded,  so  let  rumor  and  Belinda 
Brown  say  what  they  please.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  she  takes  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  protege^  and  champions  him 
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on  all  occasions  against  Harriet,  who,  now 
that  her  love-theory  has  proved  false,  and 
he  lives  like  a  commonplace  gentleman  in- 
stead of  a  romantic  hermit,  is  rather  apt 
— with  a  most  mild  malignity,  however 
— ^to  depreciate  him. 

New- Year's  eve  has  come  again  ;  and  a 
little  after  eleven  the  sistere  are  sitting — 
this  time  without  company — in  their  little 
parlor,  when  they  hear  a  knock  at  the 
front-door.  Rhoda,  much  astonished, 
rnns  to  open  it,  and  is  still  more  surpris 
ed  when  Mr.  Phillips  enters.  He  has  had 
a  sad  relapse — his  mauvaise  honte  has 
come  back  as  bad  as  ever.  He  can  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  be  seated ;  he  fids^ets 
with  his  hat ;  he  looks  askance  at  Miss 
Harriet,  as  if  annoyed  by  her  presence, 
but  turns  pale  with  fear  when  by  chance 
she  rises,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room ; 
he  hems  and  haws ;  he  begins  sentences, 
and  never  ends  them.     "  Deeply  grateful 


to  Miss  Rhoda  " — "  object  for  existence  " 
— "  not  let  the  year  close,"  are  the  only 
intelligible  poitions — and  these  but  par- 
tially intelligible — of  his  fragmentary  ut- 
terances. Miss  Rhoda  soon  understands 
him,  however,  and  cheerily  exclaims:  "Z 
know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Phillips;  but 
you'll  never  say  it,  if  I  don't  help  yon,  for 
we  can't  send  Harriet  up  into  the  bedroom 
this  cold  night ;  and  if  I  wait  till  the  clock 
strikes,  I  shall  lose  my  chance  of  helping 
you.  You  want  me  to  marir  you,  don't 
you  ?  There,  Harriet !  I  said  this  time 
twelvemonths  that  I'd  ask  him,  and  see  I 

Neither  Harriet,  snugly  housed  in,  nor 
we  who  visit  at  her  happy,  hospitable 
home,  (the  Holly  Hedge  has  been  out 
down,)  have  had  any  reason  to  regret  that 
Miss  Rhoda  Pliipps  became,  a  month  after- 
ward, Mrs.  Henry  Phillips. 


Irom    the    North    British    ReTiew. 


GUIZOT      AND      THE      PAPACY.* 


This  is  a  very  clear,  clever,  in  some 
respects  well-reasoned,  yet  withal  incon- 
clusive plea  for  reaction — both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  —  in  Italy.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  it  should  bo  so,  when  we 
think  of  the  author.  Yet  to  those  who 
have  carefully  studied  some  of  M.  Guizot's 
previous  writings,  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  has  come  in  the  present  volume,  how- 
ever they  may  cause  regret,  can  scarcely 
excite  surprise.  With  all  his  strong  sym- 
pathies for  liberty,  and  his  fine  historical 
appreciation  of  the  moral  conditions  of 
civilization,  and  even  his  healthy  Protest- 
ant religious  feeling,  M.  Guizot  has  al- 
ways shown  great  timidity  in  political 
speculation,  and  a  lack  of  hearty  faith  in 
human  progress.  Both  as  a  statesman  and 
an  historian,  he  is  deficient  in  liberal  pas- 
sion.     Throughout    his  Jlistory  of  the 
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English  Revohitioiiy  or  Lis  later  Life  qf 
Cromioell^  the  great  character  of  the  Pro- 
tector never  kindles  him  into  admiration, 
nor  moves  him  with  a  throb  of  excite- 
ment. The  vehement  patriotism  of  Mil* 
ton  is  unintelligible  to  him.  He  holds  the 
balances  of  judgment  too  gravely,  and 
be  looks  on  with  too  cold  and  critical  a 
glance,  to  allow  himself  to  be  touched 
by  the  onward  sv^ecp  of  political  entho- 
siasm.  His  is,  in  short,  rather  a  philo- 
sophical than  an  active  love  of  liberty. 
He  is  a  doctrinaire  still  more  than  a 
patriot ;  above  all,  he  is  an  anti-revolu- 
tionist. The  very  name  or  idea  of  re* 
volution  frights  all  his  political  senaibit- 
ities. 

The  present  volume  is  bora  of  these 
peculiarities.  It  breathes  throughout  the 
most  devoted  love  for  liberty  in  the  ab* 
atract.  It  appreciates  with  clear  intelll 
genoe,  and  expounds  with  a  facile  aoc 
experienced  ability,  the  fundamental  cor 
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ditions  both  of  civil  and  religious  inde- 
pendence. Especially,  it  is  instinct  in 
every  page  with  a  grave  moral  earnest- 
ness, almost  rising  into  enthusiasm,  yet 
never  entirely  carried  away.  It  is  didac- 
tic, impressive,  solemn — the  summing  up 
by  a  veteran  statesman  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  a  great  question,  as  before  the  bar 
of  conscience  and  of  history.  Tlie  pre- 
mises are  sound,  or  nearly  so ;  the  ar- 
gument is  powerful,  and,  in  part,  fair  ; 
yet  the  issue  is  felt  to  be  wrong.  The 
conclusions  outweigh  the  reasoning,  and 
do  not  follow  from  the  principles.  Pre- 
possessions have  crept  in  and  decided 
the  result ;  and  the  reader,  who  has  been 
straining  his  attention  to  catch  the  se- 
quence of  thought  by  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Papacy  in  all  its  integrity 
is  shown  to  be  a  deduction  from  the 
broadest  consideration  of  relii^ious  toler- 
ation, is  quietly  put  off  by  assumj>tions, 
which  would  just  as  easily  have  settled 
the  question  without  any  argument  at  all. 
The  occasion  of  the  volume  is  no  doubt 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  M.  Guizot  in  his  opening  chap- 
ter. In  the  course  of  last  spring,  he  took 
the  chair  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  ''So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Prima 
ry  Instruction  atnong  the  Protestants  in 
France,"  and  then,  among  other  observa- 
tions addressed  to  the  meeting,  spoke  as 
follows : 

*'  A  melancholy  disturhance  affects  a  large 
portion  of  the  general  Cnristian  Church — I  say 
a  melancholy  disturbance ;  it  is  my  o<vn  opin- 
ion that  I  exprt-ss,  and  that  I  desire  to  ex- 
press. Whatever  differences,  and  even  divi- 
sions, may  be  amon^  us,  we  are  all  Christians, 
and  the  brethren  of  all  Christians.  The  secu- 
rity, the  dignity,  the  liberty  of  all  Christian 
churches,  equally  belong  to  the  whole  of  Christ- 
endom. It  is  Christoc  dom  as  a  whole  that  suf- 
fers, when  great  Christian  churches  suffer.  It 
is  the  entire  Christian  edifice  against  which  the 
blows  are  directed,  which  now  strike  one  of  its 
chief  structures.  Under  such  trials,  our  sympa- 
thy is  due  to  the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  ex- 
tent." 

These  words,  it  may  be  imagined,  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Many 
llorhan  Catholics  hailed  them,  and  thank- 
ed the  speaker  for  them.  Many  Protest- 
ants greatly  blamed  him,  and  felt  disquiet- 
ed by  his  language.  Some  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  M.  Guizot  says,  "  exfirossed 
their  affectionate  regret."  INIoreover,  he 
had  already  exposed  himself  to  comment, 
from  the  language  he  had  used  regarding 


Italy,  in  welcoming  Lacordaire  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.  He  felt  it 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  ex- 
plain his  views  further.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  the  consequence.  He  disclaims  in 
it  a  controversial  spirit,  for  which,  he 
says,  he  has  no  turn.  He  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  the  keenness 
of  personal  debate,  of  which  he  has  had 
enough  in  his  day ;  but  controversy,  con- 
ducted from  the  closet  or  study,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  '•  It  is  a  tournament  in 
which  minds  display  themselves,  and  not 
a  combat  in  which  destinies  are  at  stake. 
Self  love  becomes  more  and  more  chafed 
and  excited,  according  to  its  peculiar 
bias;  and  vanity  is  gratified,  instead  of 
truth  triumphing."  His  object,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  to  reply  to  his  critics,  but  to 
expound  more  fully  his  own  oinnion  re- 
garding the  recent  and  continuing  state 
of  Italy,  and  especially  regarding  the  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  upon  the 
Papacy. 

liis  argument  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  a  general  character,  affecting  the  whole 
position  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  at  tlie  present  day 
exposed.  So  far  M.  Guizot  carries  us  along 
with  him  :  in  his  argument  he  has  at  once 
ourconvictionsand  our  sympathies.  There 
is  both  great  truth  and  great  importance 
in  the  views  developed  in  his  early  chap- 
ters, and  in  the  extended  episode  enti- 
tled, "  Our  Mistakes  and  our  Hopes,"  in- 
serted in  a  later  chapter.  These  views 
are  also  so  pertinent  to  the  present  state  of 
theological  speculation  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  France,  that  we  shall 
briefly  call  attention  to  them  before  ju'o- 
ceeding  to  challenge  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  drawn  in  his  more  special  argument 
on  the  subject  of  Italy  and  the  Papacy. 

All  Christian  churches,  M.  Guizot  ar- 
gues, should  be  united  in  the  fixce  of  a 
common  danger.  A  common  enemy  is 
assaulting  their  gates,  and  even  the  very 
citadel  of  spiritual  truth.  It  is  not  merely 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  social  institu- 
tion that  is  in  peril,  but  it  is  the  Christian 
faith  itself  that  is  attacked  :  Materialism, 
Pantheism,  Ilatitmalism,  Historical  Criti- 
cism, are  all  merely  different  names  ior 
the  aggression  to  which  Christianity  is 
every  where  exposed.  This  aggression, 
indeed,  is  no  novelty.  More  than  once 
already,  and  notably  in  the  last  century, 
has  Christianity  been  exposed  to  it.  It 
triumphed  then  against  its  numerous  ene- 
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mies,  and  it  will  triumph  no  loss  in  its 
present  struggle.  But  the  evil  of  the 
contest  is  great,  although  the  issue  may 
not  be  doubtful.  Many  souls  suffer  ;  and 
society  is  weakened  and  injured  by  the 
blows  directed  against  its  faith,  even  if 
they  should  not  prove  mortal.  Faith 
shall  not  perish,  but  it  is  necessary  for  it 
to  reco<;nize  its  perils,  to  look  them  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  to  collect  all  its  forces  in 
order  to  surmount  them. 

M.  Guizot  rightly  apprehends  that  the 
chief  [)oint  of  all  the  attacks  now  made 
upon  Christianity  is  the  denial  of  the 
Supeniatural.  It  is  here  that,  in  all  its 
shapes,  unbelief  centers.  Its  governing 
thought  is,  that  the  world  and  man,  alike 
iti  his  moral  and  his  physical  being,  are 
solely  under  the  dominion  of  general 
laws,  which  are  immutable  and  necessary. 
The  idea  of  a  higher  "Will  controlling 
these  laws,  or  in  any  case  traversing 
them,  is  quietly  disowned  and  set  aside. 

The  question  of  the  "Supernatural"  is 
at  once  a  difficult  and  extended  one,  and 
M.  Guizot  does  not  profess  to  handle  it  in 
all  its  bearings ;  but  there  is  something 
very  impressive  and  very  interesting  in 
the  chapter  to  which  he  has  given  this 
title.  As  the  mature  thought  of  a  veteran 
hi-^torian  and  thinker,  it  well  deserves  at- 
tention. 

*'  It  is  upon  faith,"  he  says,  "  or  an  inner  in- 
stinct of  the  Supernatural,  that  all  religion 
rests.  I  do  not  say  every  religious  idea,  but 
whatever  religion  is  positive,  practical,  powerful, 
durable,  and  popular.  Every  where,  in  all  cli- 
mates, at  all  epochs  of  history,  and  in  all  de- 
grees of  civilization,  man  is  animated  by  the 
sentiment — I  would  rather  say  the  presentiment 
— that  the  world  which  he  sees,  the  order  of 
things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  the  facts 
which  regularly  and  constantly  succeed  each 
other  around  him,  are  not  all.  In  vain  he  makes 
every  day,  in  this  vnst  universe,  discoveries  and 
con(|uests ;  in  vain  he  observes  and  learnedly 
verities  the  general  laws  which  govern  it;  his 
thought  is  not  inclosed  in  the  world  surrender- 
ed to  his  science ;  the  spectacle  of  it  does  not 
suffice  his  soul ;  it  is  raised  beyond  it ;  it  search- 
es after  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  Something  else ; 
it  aspires  higher  both  for  the  universe  and  it- 
self; it  aims  after  another  destiny — another 
Master. 

*  Par  dela  tous  cea  cieux  Ic  Dicux  dcs  cieux  reside.* 

So  Voltaire  has  said;  and  the  God  who  is  beyond 
all  the  skies  is  not  Nature  pei-sonitied,  but  a 
Supernatural  Personality.  It  is  to  this  higher 
Personality  that  all  religions  address  themselves. 
It  is  to  bring  men  into  communion  with  him 
^<it  they  exist     Without  this  instinctive  faith 


of  men  in  the  Supernatural — without  a  pponta- 
neous  and  invincible  aspiration  toward  it,  reli- 
gion would  be  impossible. 

"Alone  of  all  beings  here  below,  man  prays. 
Among  his  moral  instincts,  there  is  none  more 
natural,  more  universal,  more  unconquerable 
than  prayer.  The  child  inclines  to  it  with  a 
ready  docility.  The  old  man  recurs  to  it  as  a 
refuge  against  decay  and  isolation.  Prayer 
ascends  from  young  lips  which  can  scarcely 
murmur  the  name  of  God,  and  from  dying  lips 
which  have  scarcely  strength  to  pronounce  it. 
Among  every  people,  famous  or  obscure,  civil- 
ized or  barbarous,  we  meet  at  every  step  with 
acts  and  forms  of  invocation.  Wherever  men 
live,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  certain  hours, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  impressions  of 
soul,  the  eyes  are  elevated,  the  hands  join  them- 
selves, the  knees  bend,  in  order  to  implore  or  to 
render  thanks — to  adore  or  to  appease.  With 
transporter  with  trembling,  publicly,  or  in  the  se- 
cret of  his  heart,  it  is  to  prayer  that  man  applies, 
in  the  last  resource,  to  ^11  the  void  of  his  soul, 
or  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  destiny. 
It  is  in  prayer  that  he  seeks,  when  every  thing 
else  fails  him,  support  for  his  weakness,  conso- 
lation in  his  sorrows,  hope  for  his  virtue. 

"  No  one  can  mistake  the  moral  and  internal 
worth  of  prayer,  independently  of  its  efficacy  to 
attain  its  object.  The  soul  throws  off  its  bur- 
dens, and  once  more  raises  itself-H}uiet8,  and 
fortifies  itself— by  prayer.  It  finds  in  turning 
to  God  the  same  feeling  of  relief — of  return  to 
health  and  repose — that  the  body  finds  in  pass- 
ing from  a  heavy  or  tempestuous  air  into  a  se- 
rene and  pure  atmosphere.  God  comes  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  pray,  before  and  apart  from 
the  effort  which  they  make  that  he  shall  bear 
them. 

''  Will  he  henr  them  ?  What  is  the  external 
and  definite  efficac}-  of  prayer?  Here  is  the 
mystery,  the  impenetrable  mysteiy  of  the  de- 
signs and  of  the  action  of  God  upon  each  of  us. 
So  much  we  know,  that  whatever  way  he  acts 
upon  our  external  or  internal  life,  it  is  not  we 
who  alone  dispose  of  them  according  to  onrown 
thought  or  will.  All  the  names  which  we  give 
to  that  part  of  our  destiny  which  comes  not 
from  ourselves— chance,  fortune,  nature,  fiit^— 
are  so  many  vails  with  which,  in  our  ignorant 
impiety,  we  cover  the  truth.  When  we  use 
such  phrases,  we  refuse  to  see  God  where  be  is. 
Beyond  the  narrow  sphere  which  incloses  onr 
power  and  action,  God  reigns  and  acts.  There 
is  in  the  simple  act  of  prayer — so  natural  and 
universal — the  expression  of  an  instinctive  and 
universal  faith  in  the  permanent  and  continual* 
ly  free  action  of  God  upon  man  and  his  destinjr. 
*  His  ways  are  not  our  ways.'  We  walk  m 
them  without  knowing  it.  To  believe  withont 
seeing,  and  to  pray  without  foreseeiog,  ia  the 
condition  which  God  has  imposed  upon  m«n  ia 
this  world  a?  to  all  that  transcends  its  limiti^ 
It  is  in  the  knowledge  and  admiasioo  of  tlut 
Supernatural  Order  that  faith  and  reUgloiu  lift 
consist  y 

"  That  this  instinctive  &ith  in^tfae  Svpomih 
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taral  should  be  also  the  source  of  many  errors  |  mere  delusions,  it  is  the  essential  princi- 
tnd  superstitions,  no  one  dreams  of  disputing,  pie  of  this  higher  thought  to  recognize 
Here,  as  every  where,  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  ;  ^1^^  Supernatural  everv  wliere  as  a  lofty 

id 

______^  _  _  good 

nificance!  or  that  they  only  mislead  us  when  purposes,  it  may  seem  fit  to  do  f^o.  ^  Man, 
they  elevate  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  delusions  •  according  to  this  view,  is  characteristical- 
which  attend  our  highest  aspirations,  it  remains  i  ly  a  spiritual  being  ;  nature  is  merely  his 
certain  that  the  Supernatural  is  firmly  fixed  •  temporary  environment ;  his  true  life  is 
in  the  instinctive  faith  of  man,  and  that  it  is  I  ^bove   it— with  God,  of  whom  all   his 

the  condition — the  suie  quanon — as  it  is  the „i  •     .•     *    •    i   i  •*  1 1 

Teritoble  object  and  essence,  of  uU  religion."        "^"i"*!  ""^^V^^^  indubitably  w  tness. 

•*  It  is  a  God  who  thus  reveals  himself  to 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  direct  man  in  conscience  aud  in  Scripture  who 
train  of  M.  Guizot's  thoughts  farther,  but  \  is  the  only  true  God,  as  M.  Guizot  ])oints 
it  seemed  desirable  to  fix  the  attention  out  in  the  chapter  with  which  he  follows 
of  our  readers  upon  this  clear  and  elo- 1  up  that  on  the  Supernatural.  The  Ile- 
quent  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  brew  and  Christian  God,  in  contrast  to 
which  human  faith  in  the  Supernatural  that  of  all  false  religions,  is  no  personifi- 
rests.  It  is  cheering,  amid  so  many  un- 1  cation  of  the  forces  of  nature,  nor  of  the 
certain  or  despairing  voices,  and  the  human  faculties,  nor  of  the  heroes  of  the 
hardening  sound  of  materialistic  self-con- '  human  race,  lie  is  the  Creator  of  man 
fidence,  to  listen  to  such  a  faithful  testi- ;  and  of  nature.  He  existed  before  ihem, 
mony  to  the  reality  of  a  higher  life  con-  and  remains  essentially  distinct  and  in  de- 
taining and  encompassing  ours — a  life  be-  pendent.  He  is  the  only  eternal,  all-sub- 
yond  nature,  and  not  confined  by  its  un-  sistiug  Being,  always  and  every  where 
varying  changes.  The  recent  spirit  of  active,  who  maintains  and  governs  what- 
speculation,  if  it  has  done  nothing  else,  i  ever  he  has  created,  and  to  whom  alone 
lias  at  least  exposed  more  plainly  than  be- 1  the  faith  and  worship  of  his  creatures  are 
fore  the  ultimate  divergencies  of  thought  j  due.  In  place  of  such  a  living  and  true 
out  of  which  all  philosophy  springs.  |  God,  it  is  the  aim  of  modern  unbelief,  ac- 
There  is  the  thought  which  not  only  ;  cording  to  our  author,  to  set  up  a  merely 
starts  from  nature,  but  never  goes  beyond    abstract  God,  no  less  an  idol  of  man's  in- 


it,  which  regards  man  in  all  tlie  exquisite 


vention  than  the  gods  of  ancient  pagan- 


and  wonderful  combination  of  his  powei*s  ,  ism  ;  "  for  he  is  nothing  else  than  man 
as  only  nature's  highest  product,  and  the  I  and  the  world  confounded,  and  erected 
laws  which  govern  his  whole  being  as  im- !  into  God  by  a  science  which  believes  it- 
mutably  fixed  in  material  springs,  how- ;  self  profound,  and  which  would  not  be 
ever  subtly  and  impenetrably  these  may  |  considered  impious.  In  place  of  Christ- 
be  hidden.  Materialism,  Pantheism,  Ra-  !  ianity,  its  history,  its  doctrines,  and  those 
tionalism  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  ofispring  ■  grand  solutions  of  our  destiny  and  those 
of  this  thought.  God,  and  Truth,  and  ;  sublime  hopes  of  our  nature  which  it  un- 
Eternity  may  be  terms  in  the  mouth  of  \  folds,  it  proposes  to  us  pantheism,  skep- 
all  of  these ;  but  they  are  and  can  be  |  ticism,  and  the  perplexities  of  learning." 
nothing  to  such  a  mode  of  thought,  ex-  i  It  is  in  the  face  of  such  common  dan- 
cept  the  delusive  watchwords  of  supersti-  gers,  touching  the  very  essence  of  Christ- 
tion  or  the  by-play  of  an  ungrounded  ianity,  that  M.  Guizot  thinks  that  all 
imagination.  The  higher  thought  upon  j  Christians  are  bound  to  unite  in  order  to 
which  all  spiritual  philoso})hy  and  Christ- !  defead  their  common  faith,  their  common 
ianity  alike  rest,  stands  in  clear  contrast  ;  religious    home.      "They   have   various 


to  this.  According  to  it,  man  is  more 
than  the  creature  of  nature  ;  he  is  nature 
and  yet  spirit — having  his  present  being 


dwellings;  but  it  is  their  common  terri- 
tory, the  place  which  contains  them  all, 
Avhich  is  now  assaulted."     There  is  the 


amid  the  unchanging  activities  of  the  for-  more  reason  Avhy  they  should  thus  unite 
nier,  yet  also  allied  to  a  Higher  Being,  in  and  live  in  peace,  that  they  have  perfect 
whom  alone  he  truly  lives.  While  it  is  ;  liberty  to  do  so.  The  true  principles  of 
the  very  condition  of  the  first  mode  of  j  religious  liberty  are  now  at  length  fully 
thonght*to  exclude  the  Supernatural,  and  \  understood.  Thanks,  not  so  much  to  any 
to  treat  all  its  supposed  intimations  as   of  the  churches,  as  to  the  gradual  pro- 
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gross  of  liberal  opinion  in  the  laity,  the 
moral  rights  of  individuals  and  of  socie- 
ties are  now  widely  acknowledged. 
Every  one  is  allowed  to  think  as  he  likes, 
and  Christian  churches  are  for  the  most 
part  free  to  proclaim  and  work  out  their 
own  ideas  of  the  truth  according  to  their 
own  plans. 

We  here  approach  the  key  to  M.  Gui- 
zoi's  warm  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  no- 
tice closely  his  words.  In  what  does  re- 
ligious liberty  consist  ?  he  asks  ;  and  he 
ffives  the  three  following  answers  : 
^  The  right  for  individuals  to  profess  their 
faith,  and  to  practice  their  worship  ;  to  be- 
long to  what  religious  society  they  please ; 
to  remain  in  it  or  secede  from  it. 

The  right  of  different  churches  to  or- 
ganize and  govern  themselves  intenially, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  their  faith  and 
the  traditions  of  their  history. 

The  right  of  believing  members  and 
ministers  of  different  churches  to  teach 
and  propagate,  by  moral  and  intellectual 
means,  their  faith  and  worship. 

He  combats  at  some  length  the  idea, 
that  complete  religious  liberty  is  incompat 
ible  with  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State.  The  connection  appears  to  him 
at  once  sound  in  principle,  and  advanta- 
ger)us  in  its  consequences  to  both  parties. 
Apart  from  the  Church,  the  State  be- 
comes materialized;  it  loses  the  moral 
force  which  naturally  belongs  to  its  al- 
liance with  the  principles  and  sentiments 
of  religion  ;  it  becomes  unsanctioned  and 
unconsecrated.  Absolutely  separated  from 
the  State,  again,  the  Church  falls  easily  a 
prey  to  exaggerations  of  doctrine  and  pre- 
cepts ;  it  fails  alike  in  stability  and  digni- 
ty, in  experience  and  moderation ;  it  loses 
the  wider  intelligence  that  springs  from 
the  legitimate  necessities  of  civil  govern- 
ment. In  the  name  of  its  heavenly  origin 
and  its  divine  mission,  it  shows  a  hard  and 
unreasonable  front  to  human  sentiments 
and  the  ordinary  interests  of  life.  It 
breeds  sectaries  and  mystics  rather  than 
Christians. 

It  is  necessary  that  civil  and  religious 
society  remain  profoundly  distinct,  and 
neither  invade  nor  oppress  each  other. 
But  it  is  not  true  that,  in  order  to  escape 
this  danger,  they  should  remain  quite 
strangers,  or  that  they  can  not,  for  the 
good  and  honor  ©f  both,  contract  a  pub- 
lic and  mutually  supporting  alliance. 

M.  Guizot  then  reviews  in  an  interest- 


ing chapter  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  France,  in  its  peculiar  relation 
to  the  prevalent  attacks  upon  Christianity, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  its  constitution- 
al development.  We  can  not,  however, 
pause  to  consider  his  views  on  this  subject, 
but  pass  on  to  his  consideration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal conditions  of  its  liberty  as  regarded 
by  him. 

His  position  is  simply  this,  that  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  jPapacy  is  as  much  a 
normal  and  constitutional  element  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  consisto- 
ries and  synods  of  the  Protestant  Church 
are  an  essential  part  of  its  government. 
Religious  liberty,  in  the  full  extent  of  its 
meaning,  implies  that  every  church  shall 
have  free  t?cope  for  its  own  characteristic 
mode  of  action,  its  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  rules  and  traditions  which 
preside  over  them.  He  puts  the  case  in 
this  way.  If  any  one  was  to  say  to  the 
Protestant  Church  in  France,  "  You  shall 
have  no  synods,  no  central  power  of  ex- 
tenially  controlling  your  affairs;  each  of 
your  local  churches  will  remain  isolated 
and  independent  to  do  as  it  pleases,  and 
to  decide  according  to  its  own  will  the 
great  questions  which  interest  Protestant- 
ism"— would  not  this  be  held  to  be  a  di- 
rect infringement  with  the  liberties  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ?  Or,  if  the  British 
Parliament,  in  granting  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  permission  to  profess  their  faith 
openly,  had  yet  interdicted  them  from 
holding  anjr  relations  with  the  Papacy — 
these  relations  forming  an  essential  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — could  re- 
ligious liberty  be  said  to  exist  in  England  ? 
Could  the  English  Catholics  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  liberty  which  interfer- 
ed with  one  of  the  fundamental  provi- 
sions of  their  ecclesiastical  coDStitution  ? 

"No  one,"  XT.  Guizot  argues,  "  cwi  be  ignor- 
ant that,  independently  of  religious  dognuia,  two 
essential  characteristics  distinguish  the  orgftniia^ 
tion  and  position  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  Church. 
It  has  a  general  and  sole  head,  whom  all  Catho* 
lies,  however  scattered  abroad  in  different  states, 
acknowledge.  This  head  is  at  once  the  fipirit- 
ual  prince  of  Catholicism,  and  the  temporid 
prince  of  a  small  European  state.  A  keen  de* 
bate  exists  at  present  on  this  subject  Some 
profess  that  the  union  of  the  two  characters  is 
not  necessary  to  the  Papacy,  and  that  it  might 
preserve  its  spiritual  power  without  retaining  its 
temporal  sovereignty.  Others  maintain  the  oe- 
ccssity  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  for  the  free  and 
certain  exercise  of  the  spirituia!  power.    I  do  not 
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enter  into  this  debate.  I  do  not  examine  here  the 
system  of  government  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
it  is  its  liberty,  and  its  right  to  liberty,  only  that 
I  defend.  The  twofold  character  of  the  Papacy 
is  a  fact  consecrated  by  ages— a  fact  developed 
and  upheld  throughout  all  vicissitudes,  all  strug- 
gles, all  diBtractions  of  Christendom.  And  yet 
we  believe  it  psosible  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
this  fact,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure,  and  even 
destroy  it,  without  interfering  with  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Catholics !  We  can  despoil  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  a  char- 
acter and  a  position  which  this  Church  forages 
has  looked  upon  as  the  garantee  of  its  independ- 
ence, and  yet  pretend  tbat  we  do  not  trammel 
and  mutilate  Catholicism  I  There  are  even 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  never  hitherto  been  free,  but  is  onlj'  about 
to  be  so.  Xfree  Cliurch  is  the  principle  which 
some  maintain  in  the  name  of  the  State,  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  State  is  taking  away  from 
the  Church  its  constitution  and  its  property  !" 

It  will  be  evident  from  those  remarks, 
which  wo  consider  it  due  to  M.  Guizot  to 
give  in  full,  what  is  the  peculiar  and  very 
unusual  position  he  occuj>ies  as  a  Protest- 
ant thinker  and  politician.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  find  him  echo- 
ing the  commonplaces  of  political  Protest- 
antism which  are  familiar  among  ourselves. 
From  the  author  of  the  Jllstory  of  Civil 
ization  we  would  not  anticipate  any  de- 
preciatory or  even  rigorous  criticism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  re- 
member the  very  broad  and  tolerant 
views  of  that  work,  which  was  among 
the  first  to  set  in  a  popular  light  before 
Protestants  the  great  civilizing  agency 
of  the  Roman  Church,  as  it  extended 
its  influence  over  the  barbarian  nation- 
alities which  had  overwhelmed  and  de- 
stroyed the  landmarks  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire of  the  West.  To  a  mind  of  such 
expansive  historical  sympathy  as  M.  Gui- 
Eot's,  which  looks  at  Christianity  not  so 
much  as  a  system  of  definite  truth  as 
a  great  social  institution,  it  is  natural  to 
regard  Roman  Catholicism  not  merely 
kindly,  but  benevolently.  Its  dogmatic 
errors,  and  even  its  practical  delinquen- 
cies, fall  into  the  shade;  while  its  his- 
torical grandeur,  its  beneficent  influences, 
its  notable  deeds  of  piety  and  charity,  its 
world-wide  fame,  and  now  its  world-wide 
sorrows,  come  prominently  into  light. 

Admitting  all  these,  however — grant- 
ing so  far  the  historical  position  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  not 
our  part  at  present  to  dispute — it  appears 
to  us  that  a  fair  reply  may  be  made  to  his 
argument  out  of  the  very  concessions  now 


made.  For,  whence,  we  may  ask,  have 
come  the  present  attacks  upon  the  tempor- 
al power  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  supposing 
that  its  integrity  is  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  temporal  sovereignty  ?  It 
may  please  our  author  to  look  upon  these 
attacks  as  the  expression  of  a  merely  re- 
volutionary and  destructive  spirit.  But 
this  is  not  a  view  that  can  satisfy  any 
political  student,  who  is  able  Avithout 
prejudice  to  contemplate  the  course  of 
events.  It  is  notorious  that  they  have 
been  long  preparing  —  that  they  have 
not  been  directed  in  any  degree  by  tlio 
dogmatic  prejudices  of  Protestants;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  bosom  of  Catholicism  itself,  and  been 
directed  by  those  who  profess  themselves 
devoted  Catholics.  Is  it  not  i)ossible, 
then — taking  the  broadest  historical  view 
of  the  question — that  tlie  temporal  power 
of  the  Papacy  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, and  that  it  is  falling  to  pieces  of 
its  osvn  corruption  ?  It  is  not  a  case 
of  violence,  so  much  as  of  internal  dis- 
solution. For  more  than  a  dozen  years 
now,  the  Papacy  has  only  been  pre- 
served in  its  temporal  sovereignty  by 
French  bayonets.  Let  these  bayonets 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  decayed  fabric 
would  not  stand  a  day.  And  is  not 
this  sufficient  proof  that  the  law  of  his- 
torical progree^s  has  overtaken  the  Pajial 
power,  and  that  this  power  is  destined 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  or  take  some 
new  development  in  the  very  act  of  part- 
ing with  its  outworn  temporal  character? 
M.  Guizot  is  not  insensible  to  this  view 
of  the  question,  but  he  puts  it  aside,  and 
brings  prominently  into  view  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  the  Piedmontese  policy. 
"In  order  to  attain  its  ends.  Piedmont," 
he  says,  "is  obliged  to  trample  under 
foot  the  rights  of  nations  in  despoiling 
the  Pope  of  the  estates  of  which  he  is 
sovereign,  just  as  it  tramples  under  foot 
the  rights  of  religious  liberty  in  over- 
turning the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  head. 
Such  necessities,"  he  adds,  "are  the  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  which  impose 
them."  But  surely  he  overlooks  here  en- 
tirely the  main  justification  of  the  Pied- 
montese policy.  Why  has  it  been  forced 
into  this  position  of  active  hostility  to 
the  Papacy  ?  Is  it  from  tlie  mere  de- 
sire of  aggression  ?  Is  it  even  solely 
from  the  legitimate  impulse  to  possess 
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Rome  as  tlie  national  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  —  a  political  necessity 
which  is  owned  bv  our  author?  Is  it 
not  also,  and  more  urgently  than  all, 
from  the  fiict,  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment has  lost  all  power  of  self-protection, 
and  is  in  consequence  a  center  of  dis- 
turbance and  revolutionary  excitement 
for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Italy  ?  The 
Pope  has  ceased  to  govern.  If  the  French 
troops  were  withdrawn,  his  power  would 
collapse  forthwith,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive would  be,  Piedmont  or  anarchy. 
This  is  a  necessity,  surely,  which  must 
excuse  such  a  movement  as  that  of  Pied- 
mont— a  movement  which,  in  all  the  cir- 
custances,  has  been  singularly  character- 
ized by  an  absence  of  violence — by  the 
weapons  of  rational  argument  and  expos- 
tulation, rather  than  of  revolution. 

The  pervading  fallacy  of  the  volume 
before  us,  lies  in  the  complacent  assump- 
tion throughout,  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  Italian  movement.  It 
is  needless  to  argue  about  a  name ;  and 
this. movement  may  or  may  not  be  pro- 
perly styled  revolutionary.  But  M.  Gui- 
zot  is  too  well  informed  a  student  of  his- 
tory not  to  know  that  there  are  two  very 
difterent  kinds  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment—  the  one  theoretical  and  anarchi- 
.cal ;  the  other,  moral  and  well-ordered — 
the  issue  of  necessities  which  are  irre- 
sistible, and  yet  which  aims  to  guide 
rather  than  to  disturb.  The  plottim;  of 
Mazzini  and  his  confreres  may  be  of  the 
former  kind.  It  has  been  marked  through- 
out  by  that  "  logic  which  stifles  justice 
and  reason,"  as  our  autliorsays.  It  lived 
in  a  region  of  itleas ;  it  fed  itself  on 
theories.  It  designed  the  destruction 
of  the  Papacy,  because  it  was  opposed 
to  its  ideal  schemes.  We  may  grant 
that  the  argument  of  our  author  applies 
to  such  a  system  of  revolution.  But  it 
is  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  recent  and 
present  movement  in  Italy,  that  it  is  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  It  has  not 
been  born  merely  of  ideas  ;  it  has  not 
been  pushed  forward  under  the  impulse 
of  theories.  Tiie  great  man  that  ini- 
tiated it,  and  that  guided  it  till  its 
complicated  threads  fell  from  his  dying 
grasp,  no  doubt  cherished  his  own  lofty 
schemes,  lie  saw  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  hour  to  the  glorious  vision  of  an 
Italian  kingdom,  united  and  completed  ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  consequences 
that  must  be  faced  in   pursuing  tliis  his 


vision.  Like  every  other  great  statesman, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  cir- 
cumstances that  might  appear  revolution- 
ary, when  once  he  had  entered  on  his 
great  work.  But  his  work  itself,  in  its 
origin  and  conception,  was  not  revolu- 
tionary, but  conservative.  It  was  in  the 
interests  of  order,  an<i  not  of  disorder. 
He  felt  the  Italian  soil  every  where  Leav- 
ing beneath  his  feet.  The  explosion,  he 
knew,  must  come.  It  was  not  the  radical 
but  the  constitutional  instinct  that  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  it.  Ho  watched  and 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  seized  it  with 
the  hand  of  a  consummate  master ;  but 
he  did  not  excite  the  forces  that  made  it. 
Neither  he,  nor  any  one  concerned  in  the 
movement,  did  so.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  long  train  of  Italian  misgovernment 
under  Austrian  inspiration.  This  had 
wrought  its  inevitable  issue;  it  had  at 
length  become  intolerable.  The  national 
feeling  was  at  length  roused  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  could  hold  no  longer ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  Austrian  power  broken 
by  the  help  of  the  arms  of  France,  than 
the  excited  feeling  burst  its  bounds  every 
where;  and  the  idea  of  a  united  Italv  be- 
came  not  merely  a  dream,  but  an  ap- 
proaching fact. 

It  is  tlie  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
this  popular  movement  in  Italy  that  ren- 
ders M.  Guizot's  elaborate  argument  en- 
tirely without  value — without  application 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  every 
where  reasons  as  if  the  Italian  movement 
wei*e  a  mere  private  affair  of  M.  Cavonr, 
got  up  by  him  and  others  to  serve  their 
own  purposes.  At  the  best,  he  sees,  or 
pretends  to  see,  no  where  below  the  sur- 
face of  state  intrigue,  and  the  revolution- 
ary mechanism  which  has  been  here  and 
there  necessarily  called  into  operation. 
These,  which  are  the  mere  symptoms  of 
the  real  state  of  national  excitement  in 
Italy,  are  to  him  every  thing.  But  surdy 
it  docs  not  require  his  historical  penetra- 
tion to  know  that  a  great  national  move- 
ment, Hke  that  which  has  taken  plaoe  in 
Italy,  is  not  to  be  got  up  by  any  ingenu- 
ity of  state-crafl,  nor  even  by  any  im- 
pulses of  revolutionary  dogmatiRm. 

He  mourns  over  the  expulsion  of  the 
local  governing  powers  in  Tuscany  and 
Parma,  and  in  Naples.  An  Italian  Con- 
federation, he  thinks,  would  have  assured 
Italian  liberty  better  than  "  Piedmontese 
domination  under  the  name  of  Italian 
unity."    The   Grand    Duke  of  Tfuoaoy 
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would  have  imbibed  Italian  syn)pathios, 
and  given  himself  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
liberty,  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  tyranny 
was  broken ;  and  even  the  King  of  Na- 
ples would  have  learned  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  national  interests,  and  given 
himself  to  the  task  of  liberal  government. 
All  this  is  barely  possible ;  but  who  can 
believe  it  probable.  At  any  late,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Italian  people  did  not  be- 
lieve in  any  such  regeneration  of  the  Ital- 
ian governments,  llad  they  not  been 
tried  over  and  again,  and  found  wanting? 
Had  not  Naples  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  civilized  diplomacy  ?  And  all 
without  effect.  It  had  gone  on  from 
worse  to  worse,  until  the  Bourbon  dynas- 
ty had  become  utterly  odious — a  thing  to 
be  swept  away  before  the  first  breath  of 
national  commotion.  Could  any  thing  but 
a  genuine  national  sympathy  have  enabled 
Garibaldi's  volunteers  to  marcl^  triumph- 
antly, as  they  did,  from  Palermo  to  Na- 
ples ?  Could  any  thing  but  an  utter 
bankruptcy  of  all  moral  respect  and  au- 
thority have  driven  a  king  and  queen — 
the  latter  not  without  heroic  qualities — 
forth  from  their  hereditary  dominions 
without  commiseration,  or  the  regrets  of 
any  but  those  degraded  or  bigoted  classes 
of  the  community  which  had  shared  with 
them  in  their  tyranny — its  tools  or  its 
advisers  ? 

And  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
subject,  the  Papacy.  Do  not  all  things 
make  it  evident  that,  as  a  civil  govern- 
ment, it  is  incorrigible — incapable  of  im- 
provement? Let  it  be  that  the  union  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  has 
hitherto'conslituted  its  peculiar  character 
as  a  government.  Let  it  be  that  this 
union  is  an  historical  inheritance,  and  not 
a  wicked  imposture.  Our  author  argues 
this  at  length.  The  peculiar  chara  ter  of 
the  Papal  government,  he  maintains,  is 
a  growth  of  historical  necessity,  and  not 
of  pretended  principle  and  unscrupulous 
ambition.  These  have  had  their  influence 
in  forming  it,  as  many  other  governments 
in  the  world.  But  historical  exigency  is 
its  true  explanation.  The  Papacy  acquir- 
ed territory  first  in  Rome,  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  then  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  by  successive  and  diverse  titles — in 
the  first  instance,  as  a  municipal  magis- 
tracy, and  finally,  as  a  territorial  sover- 
eignty, exercising  the  full  rights  of  royal- 
ty. Its  possessions  and  sovereign  author- 
ity have  come  to  the  Papacy  as  a  natural  i 
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appendix  and  necessary  support  of  its 
great  religious  position,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  that  position  has  developed  and 
strengthened.  The  donations  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  M.  Guizot  urges,  were 
merely  among  the  chief  incidents  of  a 
progress  that  was  inevitable  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Rome,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  popular 
regard  and  royal  deference. 

But  supposing  all  granted  that  may  be 
said  on  this  subject  of  the  venerable  his- 
torical grandeur  of  the  Papacy  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  this  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  perpetuity  of  that 
sovereignty.  It  may  not  the  less  be  ef- 
fete and  worn  out,  that  it  has  existed  so 
long  and  is  so  venerable  with  years.  It 
is,  in  fact,  of  the  very  antiquity  of  its 
machinery,  and  the  immobility  that  comes 
from  the  piessure  of  its  long-descended 
traditions,  that  much  of  its  practical  inef- 
ficacy  for  any  thing  save  oppression  arises. 
It  is  dying,  well-nigh  dead,  just  because 
it  is  so  old.  Even  if  we  could  look  at  it 
from  M.  Guizot's  point  of  view,  with  a 
fond  regret  for  its  great  history  and  its 
many  renowned  traditions,  we  should  yet 
be  unable  to  see  any  grounds  for  perpe- 
tuating a  power  that  had  lost  all  vitality 
and  capacity  of  good.  The  "sick  man" 
can  not  be  saved,  when  his  sickness  is  so 
obviously  unto  death. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  M.  Gui- 
zot's  point  of  view  is  a  singular  one  for  a 
Protestant.  lie  knows  full  well  that  there 
are  not  many  Protestants,  even  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  can  be  brought  to  see  the  mat- 
ter simply  in  the  historical  light  in  which 
he  contemplates  it.  The  vehement  disap- 
probation which  his  words  called  foiih 
when  they  were  first  uttered,  was  enough 
to  show  this.  And  our  British  Protest- 
antism could  much  less  regard  such  words 
favorably.  It  mav  be  that  it  is  less  toler- 
ant—less  gifted  with  historic  sympathy ;  but 
assuredly  it  has  not  learned  to  dissociate 
from  the  Papacy  its  dogmatic  and  impious 
pretensions,  and  to  regard  it  merely  as  an 
oppressed  institution — as  a  suffering  cau*e 
— even  in  its  present  extremity.  That 
extremity  may  not  be  a  subject  of  vehe- 
ment congratulation  to  British  Protestants, 
There  are  many  among  them  who  have 
no  disposition  to  rejoice  over  the  hel[)less 
miseries  of  an  old  man,  who  is  only  able 
to  maintain  his  seat  by  the  help  of  the 
arms  of  one  whom  he  is  yet  forced  to  re- 
gard with  suspicion  and   distrust.     Not 
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even  Dr.  Camming,  we  fancy,  has  the 
heart  to  rejoice  over  snch  a  plight. 

Yet  neither  British  nor  French  Protest- 
ants can  put  out  of  sight  the  impiety  and 
crimes  which  have  made  the  Papacy  infa- 
mous as  a  power  of  spiritual  oppression, 
and  frequently  of  civil  disorder,  throughout 
many  stages  of  its  career.  They  can  not 
forget,  what  M.  Guizot  seems  to  do,  that 
there  are  not  merely  developments,  but 
stern  retributions,  in  history.  And,  now 
that  the  hour  of  weakness  and  darkness 
has  come  to  the  Papacy,  they  do  not  re- 
joice, but  neither  do  they  remonstrate. 
They  pause,  and  look  on  with  earnest  anx- 
iety. They  watch  the  movement  of  the 
drama,  and  they  are  prepared  to  welcome 
the  result. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intelligent  Pro- 
testant in  this  country  who  sees,  in  the 
present  disaster  of  the  Papacy,  the  mere 
maneuvers  of  Count  Cavour,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  Piedmontese  policy.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  operation  of 
these,  the  effect  has  not  been  produced  by 
them.  It  has  been  coming  slowly,  but 
inevitably,  for  years.  The  ruin  has  been 
working  for  generations.  A  higher  finger 
than  that  of  any  earthly  policy  has  writ- 
ten decay  on  a'fabric  which  once  towered 
so  proudly,  and,  exalting  itself  to  the 
skies,  so  often  forgot  the  Christian  spirit 
of  which  it  professed  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment. 


It  may  be  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  may  leave 
Italy  very  much  changed  from  the  Italy  of 
tradition  and  historical  association.  Bnt, 
valuable  as  these  elements  of  civilization 
are — and  we  would  not  wish  to  underrate 
their  value — there  are  yet  higher  and  more 
valuable  elements  of  human  well-being. 
The  moral  springs  of  civilization  are  deeper 
tlian  any  mere  traditions,  and  may  require 
to  be  purified  and  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  associations  that  are  no  longer  adorn- 
ments of  the  living,  but  merely  trappings 
of  the  dead.  Whatever  may  be  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Papacy — whether  its  tempor- 
al ])ower  may  pass  away  swiftly  in  name 
as  in  reality,  or  linger  still  for  some  years 
— we  can  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  glori- 
ous future  before  regenerated  and  united 
Italy.  The  aspirations  of  freedom  gather 
around  it  from  every  land.  There  is  that 
in  M.  Guj^ot^s  heart  that  witnesses  to  his 
hopes  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  fears  and 
his  prejudices.  His  chivalry  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope  has  obscured,  but  not  extingnish- 
ed,  his  faith  in  human  progress.  Let  him 
rest  assured  that  the  interests  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  will  only  suffer,  in  the  great 
crisis  through  which  Italy  is  passing,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  Italian  nation,  and  the  advancement 
of  European  civilization. 


From    Chambers's    Journal. 


LADY      TRENT'S       PICTURE. 


Stkrn  lioman  nose,  and  high  white 
forehead,  with  beautiful  soft  hair,  which 
showed  no  symptoms  of  grayness  or  de- 
cay. Yes,  it  would  have  made  a  fine 
picture,  had  it  ever  been  finished.  You 
want  to  know  why  it  was  not ;  well,  be 
patient  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

I  was  butler  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick, 
and,  from  causes  and  reasons  which  it 
does  not  matter  about  detailing,  I  was 
very  much  in  my  lady's  confidence,  as  I 


had  been  in  her  husband's.  I  say  this 
that  you  may  not  question  how  or  why 
such  and  such  things  came  to  my  know- 
ledge; my  lady  being  pleased  to  make 
of  me  more  a  counselor  and  friend,  tliaa 
a  superannuated  servant.  I  meant  to 
begin  my  story  at  Christmas,  bat  I  must 
just  go  back  a  month  to  the  first  men* 
tion  of  the  picture.  I  remember  it  well. 
The  young  baronet — that  is,  the  present 
^^ir  Frederick — was  about  to  leave  hom« 
for  a  month,  to  return  on  Chriatmas-eve 
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and  they  were  sitting  together,  just  be- 
fore parting,  himself,  his  mother,  and  a 
young  lady,  who  had  been  with  my  lady 
about  a  year  as  a  sort  of  companion  ;  for 
Sir  Frederick  was  often  away,  and  my 
lady  disliked  solitude. 

They  were  talking  about  a  fashiona- 
ble artist  who  was  then  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"He  has  taken  the  Ilonorable  Miss 
Courtenay,"  said  my  lady,  "and  every 
body  considei's  it  a  splendid  portrait. 
She  is  very  beautiful." 

"  Haughty,  rather,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
indifferently.  "But  now  I  think  of  it, 
you  bhould  have  had  yours  taken,  mother. 
Why  don't  you  ?>' 

My  lady  frowned  a  little  at  liis  indiffer- 
ence to  the  name  she  had  mentioned,  but 
then  a  pleased  smile  stole  over  her  face  as 
it  turned  to  her  son. 

"  Do  you  wish  for  an  old  woman's  like- 
ness, Frederick  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  mean  yourself.  But 
it  is  a  libel  to  call  yourself  an  old  wo- 
man." 

Then  the  baronet  wished  them  good- 
by ;  a  reminder  from  his  mother  follow- 
ing him  that  he  must  on  no  account  de- 
lay his  return,  as  there  was  to  be  a  grand 
party  on   Christmas-eve   to  celebrate  it. 

A  halfsmile  was  on  Sir  Frederick's 
lips,  and  he  tirrned  and  looked  into  the 
room  again,  as  though  to  say  some  addi- 
tional parting  w^ords  to  Miss  Prescott,  his 
mother's  companion,  but  her  head  was 
bent  steadily  over  her  work,  and  she 
never  stirred. 

Some  time  after  that,  I  knew  that  the 
fashionable  artist  was  coming  to  take  my 
lady's  portrait. 

"  I  wished  to  have  it  finished  before 
,Sir  Frederick  returns,"  said  my  lady  ; 
*'  but  the  gentleman  is  so  much  engaged, 
that  I  suppose  it  will  be  impossible.  My 
dear" — to  Miss  Prescott — "  you  will  read 
to  me  during  the  sittings,  that  I  may  for- 
get what  is  going  on.  People  never  look 
nfelike  when  they  know  they  are  being 
perpetuated." 

The  picture  was  begun,  and  the  voice 
of  the  young  companion  might  have 
charmed  the  painter  as  well  as  his  sitter 
into  forgetful uess,  to  judge  from  the  slow 
progress  he  made ;  but  they  tell  me  that 
IS  always  the  way  with  a  great  genius. 

The  month  passed  away,  and  all  was 
bustle  and  preparation.  You  think  it 
cold  now,  perhaps,  but  one  such  winter 


as  that  was  is  enough  in  a  person's  life- 
time. The  robins  were  dead  about  the 
hedgerows,  and  throstles  and  blackbirds 
lay  cold  in  the  pathways,  with  their  lit- 
tle claws  sticking  up,  as  though  in  mute 
deprecation  of  the  bitter  snow  which  fell 
upon  them.  But,  in  spite  of  the  cold, 
no  hands  were  busier  among  the  laurels 
and  Christmas  roses  than  the  hands  of 
Annie  Prescott.  I  like  to  think  of  her 
as  she  was  then,  and  fancy,  as  I  can 
sometimes,  tliat  the  last  few  years  are 
all  a  dream  of  my  worn-out  old  brain. 
There  was  a  gladness  about  her  always, 
orphan  though  she  was,  and  friendless ; 
perhaps  it  was  that  slie  knew  of  a  Friend 
whom  none  trust  in  vain — I  don't  know ; 
I  only  know  that  if  she  had  been  a  Trent 
born  I  could  not  have  loved  her  better 
than  I  did.  But  at  this  time  there  was 
a  greater  charm  about  her  even  than 
usual — a  softened  grace,  a  sort  of  hush 
of  expectation,  and  an  unusual  tender- 
ness toward  Lady  Trent;  and  my  lady, 
in  her  rare  gentle  moods,  was  wont  to 
stroke  her  hair,  and  call  her  "  my  child," 
and  "my  dear  little  girl,"  and  say  she 
should  be  lost  without  her. 

My  lady  might  have  been  more  pru- 
dent, but  in  her  great  pride  and  absorp- 
tion in  her  own  plans,  it  never  entered  her 
head  that  any  thing  could  mar  them. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  decorations  for  that  party,  but  I  can 
not,  and  nothing  is  worse  than  a  weak 
description.  The  rooms  were  thrown 
open,  blazing  with  light ;  the  chande- 
liers laughed  upon  the  wreaths  of  holly 
and  the  beautiful  flowers ;  the  musicians 
were  assembled,  and  had  begun  a  little 
toying  with  their  instruments;  and  yet 
Sir  Frederick  was  not  come  ;  at  least 
no  one  thought  he  was ;  but  as  I  watch- 
ed my  lady  pass  down  the  rooms  into 
a  conservatory,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
finish  to  the  prospect,  a  man's  step  came 
quickly  behind  me,  and  Sir  Frederick 
held  out  his  hand,  as  he  always  did,  to 
greet  me. 

"  Where  is 


I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish,  but 
pointed  to  the  conservatory,  telling  him 
my  lady  was  there. 

"  Oh  I — my  mother,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
looking  round  vacantly.  Then  he  recol- 
lected himself.     "  In  there,  is  she  ?" 

And  he  marched  off  toward  the  con- 
servatory. I  saw  him  come  out  with  my 
lady  on  his  arm,  looking  as  proud  as 
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Juno,  and  never  noticing  lier  son's  rather 
absent  manner  and  slow  step.  The  lat- 
ter quickened,  however,  suddenly,  as 
Lady  Trent  called  out  :  "  Annie,  child, 
where  are  you  hiding?  Come  and  speak 
to  Sir  Frederick." 

And  Miss  Prescolt  came  forward  from 
her  corner.  I  have  said  before  that  I 
am  not  apt  at  description,  so  I  shall  only 
say  of  Miss  Prescott  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  or  any  thing  so  beautiful 
as  she  was  that  night  in  her  simple 
dress,  with  the  holly-berries  glancing  in 
her  hair.  I  was  not  surprised  that  my 
lady  stopped  short  and  surveyed  her  with 
a  look  that  had  certainly  more  surprise 
than  pleasure  in  it ;  nor  did  I  wonder  at 
the  glow  which  came  over  Sir  Frederick's 
face  as  he  held  her  hand  for  a  moment. 

"  Umph !"  said  my  lady  shortly.  "That 
will  do,  child.  Is  anyone  come?  You 
had  better  see  if  you  can  be  of  use." 

By  and  by,  the  rooms  began  to  fill. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  define  my  position 
in  Lady  Trent's  establishment,  but  I  hard- 
ly know  how.  I  was  not  butler  any 
longer ;  my  lady  generally  liked  me  to 
be  near  her,  and  to  take  her  orders, 
and  also  to  listen  to  her  outbursts  of 
anger  or  pride,  when  any  thing  annoyed 
her ;  nay,  she  liked  even  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice, too,  though,  of  course,  she  never 
followed  it. 

I  was  near  my  lady  when  the  Hon- 
orable jNIiss  Courtenay  and  her  brother 
were  aimounced,  and  seeing  the  sparkle 
in  her  eye  as  she  went  forward  to  re- 
ceive them,  it  came  over  me  like  a  flash 
of  licht  that  there  was  a  i)lan  in  Ladv 
Trent's  busy  brain  which  would  fail,  and 
bring  trouble  over  the  house. 

Sir  Frederick  also  was  (>ccu])ied  among 
the  guests,  and  his  mother's  eye  passed 
from  Miss  Courtenay  to  him  })roudly. 
Well,  he  was  a  son  to  be  proud  of,  but 
not  with  such  a  pride  as  hers.  He  was 
young,  only  wanting  a  few  weeks  of  his 
majority,  and  handsome,  as  all  the  Trents 
were.  But  as  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  I  saw  in  his  straight  black  brows 
and  resolute  mouth  that  if  his  wishes 
clashed  with  those  of  his  mother,  she 
would  find  that  he  was  a  Trent  in  dis- 
position as  well  as  in  feature,  and  no  baby 
to  be  coerced  into  doing  her  will. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  a  history  of 
the  party  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  but  my 
old  eyes  ached  with  the  light  and  the 


dazzling  dresses  and  movements  of  the 
dancers.  Sir  Frederick  had  been  dancing 
with  Miss  Courtenay,  and  they  came  up 
together  to  Lady  Trent  laughing. 

"  We  have  been  talking  about  your 
great  lion,  the  artist,  mother.  Miss  Cour- 
tenay has  fallen  in  love  with  Fomething 
he  calls  his  painting-blouse,  and  wants  all 
mankind  to  adopt  the  costume*." 

"  I  merely  made  the  remark  that  it 
was  foreign-looking  and  becoming,"  said 
Miss  Courtenay,  turning  round  to  favor 
me  ^vith  a  look  of  scornful  amazement.  I 
daresay  she  did  w^onder  at  my  imperti- 
nence in  venturing  to  stand  where  I  might 
breathe  the  same  air  as  she  did. 

"It  put  me  in  mind,  however,"  said 
Sir  Fre<lerick,  "  of  my  picture — yours,  I 
mean — that  is,  the  one  you  promised  me ; 
so  I  came  to  ask  how  it  advances.  Is  it 
finished  ?" 

"Not  quite.  They  tell  me  three  or 
four  more  sittings  will  be  necessary." 

The  baronet  made  a  grimace.  "  I  want- 
ed to  judge  of  the  lion's  style.  May  one 
look  at  it  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Miss  Courtenay.   "You 

should  never  look  at 's  pictures  in  an 

unfinished  state.  Have  patience.  If  yon 
really  want  to  judge  of  the  style,  you  can 
see  mine." 

They  pa.^sed  on  ;  and  my  lady,  turning 
to  me,  saw  that  I  was  watching  them,  as 
she  was.  Her  thoughts  would  not  be  re- 
strained, but  came  out  exultingly:  "A 
handsome  couple,  Radford." 

I  bit  my  lips,  and  made  a  venture.  I 
hardly  know  why  I  did  it,  knowing 
that  I  should  do  no  good ;  but  it  grieved 
me  to  see  my  lady  settling  in  her  own 
mind  a  thing  which  I  felt  would  never 
come  to  pass.  "Yes,"  I  said  deferentially ; 
"  but  not  equally  matched — not  suited  to 
each  other." 

"Why  not?"  asked  my  lady  sharplv. 

"  I  can  not  pretend  to  judge,"  I  said 
with  greak  meekness;  "but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  haughty  wife  would  never  do 
for  Sir  Frederick.  Something  gentler 
and  (juieter " 

"  Silence  !"  cried  my  lady  still  more 
sharply.  "You  know  nothing  about  it^ 
James  Radford." 

And  I  was  silent.  But  I  did  know 
something  about  it,  for  all  that;  and  I 
knew  also  why  my  lady's  ejes  followed 
her  son's  movements  so  anxiously,  and  ^ 
why  there  had  come  upon  I^er  suddenly 
a  nervous  disquiet,  which  she  tried  to 
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shake  oflT,  aiul  could  not.  She  was  think- 
ing if — there  was  hardly  a  possibility — 
but  if  he  should  disappoint  lier  in  that 
matter. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  also  in  a  dreamy 
sort  of  way,  when,  by  the  merest  chance, 
having  been  on  an  errand  for  my  lady, 
I  found  myself  entangled  in  a  curtain 
which  had  hidden  one  part  of  the  con- 
servatory. As  ray  arm  pushed  it  aside, 
I  saw  two  figures  within,  and  I  knew 
at  once  instinctively  who  they  were.  A 
white  little  hand,  which  had  been  per- 
haps resting  on  Sir  Frederick's  arm,  was 
clasped  closely  in  his  fingers,  and  he  was 
drawing  it  nearer  to  him,  as  though  he 
would  never  let  it  go  again  ;  and  his  head 
was  bent  to  look  down  into  the  face, 
which  I  could  hardly  see  for  the  leaves 
of  a  great  orange  ])lant — I  knew  whose 
it  was,  though — and  I  heard  him  say  : 
"My  darling,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  her. 
Have  no  fears ;  she  can  not  help  loving 
you." 

All  this  has  taken  longer  to  write  than 
it  did  to  happen.  I  dropped  the  curtain, 
but  as  I  did  so,  my  eyes  met  the  eyes  of 
a  face  opposite — outside  the  conservatory, 
but  lookmg  in. 

It  was  a  ghastly  face  ;  it  was  distorted 
with  passion;  the  very  skin  seemed  stretch- 
ed tight  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  the 
eyes  sliono  like  the  eyes  of  a  tigress. 

It  was  my  Lady  Trent.  And  I  shud- 
dered, thinking  to  myself  Sir  Frederick's 
words :  "  She  can  not  help  loving  you." 
I  knew  how  much  love  there  was  in  that 
watcher's  heart  for  one  who  had  dared 
to  thwart  her.  For  the  rest  of  that  night 
there  was  a  glamour  over  Sir  Frederick's 
eyes,  and  he  saw  no  alteration  in  his 
mother's  manner,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
one ;  but  when  the  festivities  were  over, 
and  the  guests  all  gone,  she  bade  her  son 
good-night,  or  rather  good-morning,  at 
once,  carrying  Annie  Prescott  away  with 
her.  The  baronet  suppressed  an  excla- 
mation of  annoyance ;  it  was  useless  to 
be  impatient,  and  to-morrow  would  settle 
all. 

Lady  Trent  was  not  down-stairs  early 
the  next  morning,  but  slic  was  first  in 
the  breakfjist-room,  and  had  waited  pa- 
tiently a  full  hour  before  Sir  Frederick 
joined  her,  uttering  an  excuse  for  his  lazi- 
ness. His  glance  of  inquiry  round  the 
room  did  not  pass  unnoticed,  nor  his  look 
of  discontent,  and  yet  the  cu])  in  Lady 
Trent^s  hand  was  as  steady  as  though  she 


had   not  known    that   a  strngglc    must 
come. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Frederick,"  said 
ray  lady,  in  her  calmest  voice.  "  In  a  few 
weeks,  you  will  be  of  age." 

"  Yes." 

"  Thinking  as  I  do,"  proceeded  her  la- 
dyship slowly,  "  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  of  your  rank  and  posi- 
tion to  marry  early,  I  have  not  heard 
without  anxiety  the  gossip  which  rumor 
has  from  time  to  time  set  afloat  respect- 
ing your  attentions  to  different  young  la- 
dies. I  have,  however,  the  greatest  trust 
in  you ;  and  when  the  world  took  your 
name  on  its  lips,  and  joined  it  to  that  of 
one  every  way  worthy  —  I  mean  Miss 
Courtenay " 

"  You  are  joking,  mother  !"  burst  out 
Sir  Frederick.  "  Miss  Courtenay  would 
as  soon  marry  the  man  in  the  moon." 

My  lady  smiled — a  wan,  forced  smile. 

"  You  are  modest,  Frederick.  Sup- 
pose I  were  able  to  assure  you  that  Miss 
Courtenay  thinks " 

"  It  doesn't  make  a  spark  of  difference 
to  me  what  she  thinks,  or  does  not 
think." 

"  You  speak  hastily,  and  without  consi- 
deration. Recollect  that  a  man  in  your 
position  can  not  always  afford  to  follow 
up  his  romantic  notions,  and  sacrifice  the 
future  to  a  piece  of  boyish  folly.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself,  and  to  the  society  in 
which  your  wife  should  be  received,  to 
choose  one  whom  that  society  would  be 
justified  in  receiving.  In  mentioning  Miss 
Conrtenay's  evident  preference  for  you,  I 
can  not  help  seeing  that  in  all  the  country 
round  there  is  not  one  so  fit " 

"To  rule  over  a  household  of  white 
negroes,  and  worry  her  husband  into 
shooting  himself." 

"  You  are  incoherent.  I  wish  you 
would  speak  of  this  matter  seriously,  as 
one  in  which  I  am  vitally  interested." 

''  So  I  will,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  again 
looking  round  discontentedly.  "I  am 
glad  you  have  given  me  an  opening.  In 
fact,  I " 

*'  You  may  as  well  begin  your  break- 
fast, Frederick,"  cried  my  lady,  in  a  voice 
of  unusual  sharpness,  for  she  wanted  to- 
stop  his  confession.  "It  is  useless  to^ 
wait  for  Miss  Prescott." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  she  is  not  coming." 

"Xot  coining?" 

"  Not  coming." 
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By  this  time,  a  little  bright  spot  stood 
on  each  of  my  lady's  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  glistening.  When  Sir  Freder- 
ick next  spoke,  he  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  answer 
him. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Prescott  ?" 

"  She  has  left  me,  and  has  gone  to  her 
friends." 

"  What  friends  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter. Miss  Prescott,  the  poor  companion, 
is  and  can  be  nothing  to  Sir  Frederick 
Trent,  that  he  should  make  such  searching 
inquiry  concerning  her." 

"  Miss  Prescott  is  a  clergyman's  daugh- 
ter and  a  lady.     When  did  she  go?" 

"  This  morning." 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  the  window. 
The  snow-flakes  were  filling  the  air,  and 
dropping  silently  on  the  white  earth,  and 
the  branches  drooped  under  their  feathery 
burden.  Not  a  muscle  of  the  baronet's 
lace  moved,  but  it  was  a  shade  paler  than 
usual,  as  he  turned  to  the  table  and  ate 
his  breakfast  silently. 

Lady  Trent  was  astonished.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  she  had  mistaken  her 
son,  and  he  had  simply  been  amusing 
himself  with  the  little  companion,  since 
lie  took  it  so  quietly  ?  At  any  rate,  she 
was  emboldened  to  return  to  Miss  Cour- 
tenay,  and  went  rambling  on  about  the 
duties  of  rank  and  position,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  the  Honorable  George  Courte- 
nay  dying  unmarried,  even  if  he  survived 
the  old  lord,  when  of  course  a  sister's  son 
would  be  the  next  heir.  But  Sir  Fred- 
erick was  thinking  of  his  darling  out  in 
the  pitiless  snow  and  bitter  wind,  and  he 
heard  not  a  word  of  what  his  mother  was 
saying  to  him.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
little  soft  hand  he  had  held  so  tight  in 
his  own,  never  dreaimng,  alas !  that  this 
mother,  who  had  always  made  him  an 
idol,  would  now  throw  obstacles  in  the 
w*ay  of  his  w-ishes  ;  he  was  thinkuig  of  the 
fair  hair  with  the  holly-berries  in  it — of 
the  blue  eyes  that  would  not  look  up  at 
him  as  he  spoke — and  of  the  little  wife  he 
had  vowed  to  cherish  and  to  love  as  his 
own  soul  forever.  Who  was  going  to 
part  them? 

So  he  got  up  from  the  table  quietly, 
with  his  face  very  pale,  but  his  lips  firm, 
.and  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  said, 
holding  it  open :  "  Mother,  last  night  I 
promised  to  take  Annie  Prescott  to  my 
iieart  and  home,  as  the  dearest  treasure 


earth  holds  for  a  man.  Since  you  have 
turned  her  adrifl,  and  will  not  tell  me 
where  she  is  gone,  I  am  going  to  seek 
her,  and  I  never  mean  to  come  back  till 
she  is  found." 

Sir  Frederick  had  been  away  a  fort- 
night— a  weary  fortnight.  People  talk- 
ed about  him,  and  wonderea  at  his 
sudden  journey ;  and  those  who  came  to 
call  on  my  lady  did  not  fail  to  express 
their  wonder.  But  she  bore  it  bravely, 
and  put  off  the  questions  with  cheerful 
commonplaces.  You  see  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  show  how  the  fox's  little  teeth 
were  pinching  under  her  velvet  bodice. 
The  Signor  Something  —  I  forget  his 
name — had  called  once,  but  my  lady  was 
not  disposed  to  sit  to  him  then ;  he  must 
come  again. 

One  morning,  I  was  summoned  to  Lady 
Trent's  presence  earlier  than  usual ;  she 
was  sitting  at  a  writing-table  with  a  letter 
before  her^  open,  and  another  sealed  and 
addressed.  It  was  one  of  my  lady's  pe- 
culiarities that  she  never  spoke  to  any 
one  without  looking  them  full,  and  almost 
savagely  in  the  face.  In  some  measure, 
Sir  Frederick  had  inherited  the  trick. 
She  turned  and  faced  me  then  as  usual, 
but  with  her  hands  clasped  together. 

"I  have  kept  no  secrets  from  you, 
James  Kadford." 

I  bowed,  believing  her,  but  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  sav. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  son. 
He  has  found  the — the  person  he  went  in 

search  of.     He You  can  read  it,  as 

I  wish  you  to  take  my  answer." 

I  read  the  letter.  It  was  one  of  mixed 
appeal  and  determination.  I  thought 
there  were  ])arts  of  it  which  ought  to 
have  softened  a  mother's  heart,  but  I 
suppose  they  did  not. 

"The  answer  is  hero,"  said  my  lady, 
giving  me  the  sealed  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  a  hotel  in  Paris.  "I  knew 
that  Miss  Prescott  was  gone  to  France, 
to  some  distant  relatives.  How  Sir  Fred- 
erick discovered  it,  I  do  not  know,  neither 
does  it  matter.  jMy  answer  to  his  letter 
is  a  solemn  oath  that  if  he  persists  in  his 
folly  and  perpetrates  this  shameful  mar- 
riage, I  will  never  see  his  face  again.  I 
will  keep  my  vow.  In  the  mean  time, 
Radford,  instead  of  sending  this  letter  by 
post,  I  wish  you  to  take  it,  because  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  sight  of  you,  and  the 
memories  you  bear  about  with  you,  may 
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bring  the  prodigal  to  a  better  mind.  If 
you  can  do  any  thiug,  you  will  only  add 
still  more  to  the  gratitude  whicii  the 
Trents  owe  you." 

I  attempted  no  remonstrance,  because 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless.  I  might 
have  urged  that  I  was  old,  and  unfit  for 
along  journey,  but  I  knew  what  my  lady 
would  think  of  such  an  excuse.  I  said, 
however,  merely  :  "  I  will  go,  but  I  shall 
not  succeed." 

My  journey  was  interesting  to  myself, 
but  would  be  so  to  no  one  else.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  saw  Sir  Freder- 
ick, and  gave  him  the  letter.  His  face 
grew  very  pale  as  lie  read  it ;  then  he 
tamed  to  me,  with  my  lady's  own  look. 

"  Radford,  tell  my  mother  that  I  came 
of  age  yesterday,  and  was  married  this 
morning." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
hurry  home  as  fast  as  I  coiild.  And  yet, 
when  my  journey  was  over,  and  I  stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  lime  avenue,  I  lingered. 
The  interlaced  boughs  overhead  threw 
their  shadows  behind  nie  and  before  me, 
and  a  sharp  east  wind  buifeted  me,  but  I 
lingered  because  I  dreaded  the  future. 
When  I  did  go  in  at  last,  I  found  that 
my  lady  was  giving  a  sitting  to  the  fash- 
ionable artist.  She  sent  for  me,  however, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  I 
went  up,  almost  glad  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  to  delay,  as  I  thought,  my 
tidings. 

But  I  was  mistaken.  There  was  to  be 
no  delay,  though  she  looked  at  me  with 
eyes  which  expressed  absolutely  nothing. 

"What  news  have  you,  James  Rad- 
ford ?" 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  "  I  was  too  late." 

My  lady  got  up  and  went  to  look  at 
the  picture ;  she  put  up  her  eye-glass  and 
examined  it  carefullv. 

"A  pity  it  can  not  bo  finished,"  she 
said  ;  '^  but  as  I  shall  never  look  like  that 
again,  I  will  have  nothing  more  done  to 
it.  Set  it  against  the  wall,  Radford, 
and  let  it  remain  there  as  it  is.  Do  you 
hear  ?" 

And  Lady  Trent  left  the  room,  with  a 
bow  to  the  astonished  artist.  I  would 
have  followed  to  tell  her  Sir  Fredeiick's 
message  in  full,  but  she  stopped  me. 

"You  will  never  speak  to  me  on  this 
subject  again,  Radford.  See  that  the 
portrait-man  is  paid,  and  let  him  go." 

Of  course  the  news  of  Sir  Frederick's 
marriage  soon  spread,  and  people  came 


with  a  pretense  of  congratulating  his 
mother,  but  in  reality  to  see  how  she 
took  it.  My  lady,  however,  escaped  all 
that  by  giving  out  that  she  was  too  un- 
well to  see  any  one. 

And  she  had  told  the  truth.  She  never 
was  like  herself  afterward.  That  search- 
ing look  of  hers  became  the  glare  of  a 
wild  animal,  and  she  had  fits  of  passion 
which  terrified  every  unlucky  servant  who 
happened  to  be  near  her.  Letters  conti- 
nued to  come  from  Sir  Frederick,  and 
when  they  came  she  put  them  straight 
into  the  fire,  unopened ;  and  would  sit  with 
her  chin  on  her  hands,  watching  them  curl 
up  and  burn  with  a  savage  satisfaction. 
At  last  she  grew  so  bad  that  no  one  but 
myself  dared  to  go  near  her,  and  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  authority,  I  wrote 
to  Sir  Frederick,  telling  him  all  parti- 
culars. 

He  answered  my  letter  almost  in  per- 
son ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sent  a  messenger 
on  to  bid  me  break  his  amval  as  gently 
as  I  could  to  his  mother.  That  was  a 
pleasant  task;  but  I  knew  no  one  else 
would  do  it  if  I  shrank  back.  My  news 
brought  forth  the  most  terrible  fit  of  pas- 
sion I  had  ever  seen.  My  lady  had  taken 
an  oath  which  she  could  not  keep.  She 
knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  she  could  not 
forbid  Sir  Frederick  his  own  house,  and 
if  she  remained  in  it  she  must  see  him. 
Suddenly  she  grew  quite  quiet,  and  came 
up  to  me. 

"James  Radford,  you  know  I  swore 
that  I  would  never  see  my  sou  again  ; 
and  I  never  shall.  Hush !  Don't  you 
talk  to  me.    When  will  he  be  here  ?" 

"  I  expect  him  every  minute." 

"  I  am  going  to  my  own  room  to  rest. 
Let  no  one  disturb  me  to-night  at  least." 

We  waited  more  than  an  hour  anx- 
iously. Several  times  I  stood  outside  my 
lady's  door,  but  she  was  quiet,  and  I 
really  hoped  there  might  be  a  change. 
Then  I  heard  the  gate  of  the  avenue,  and 
wheels.  As  they  came  rattling  up  the 
sweep,  a  noise  in  my  lady's  room,  and  then 
a  succession  of  screams,  most  horrible  and 
unearthly,  filled  my  ears  till  I  was  stun- 
ned ;  then  all  was  still.  Servants  came 
rushing  to  the  spot,  and  ray  lady's  maid 
among  them,  with  scared  looks  and  terri- 
fied gestures. 

"  You  had  better  go  in,"  I  said. 

But  the  door  was  locked  or  bolted  in- 
side. I  put  my  shoulder  against  it,  and 
burst  it  open.    My  lady  was  lying  on  the 
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floor,  dead,  w'ith  a  pool  of  blood  about 
her.     She  had  broken  a  blood-vessel. 

Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  went 
down  to  meet  Sir  Frederick.  I  suppose 
I  must  have  looked  the  horror  I  felt,  for 
he  started  back  when  he  saw  me,  crying 
out :  "  For  God's  sake  what  is  it,  Rad- 
ford ?     My  mother " 

I  signed  to  him  to  be  quiet,  while  his 
wife  put  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and 
looked  up  at  nie  wistfully.  It  was  a  sad 
home-coming  for  her,  after  all.  I  took 
her  into  the  library,  and  made  her  sit 
down,  promising  to  send  my  lady's  maid, 
but  knowing  that  I  should  not  dare  to  do 
it,  even  if  that  young  ])erson  had  not  been 
in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics  up -stairs. 
Then  I  told  Sir  Frederick.  At  first,  he 
was  like  one  mad,  accusing  himself  of 
having  killed  his  mother,  and  talking  so 
wildly,  that  I  was  obliged  to  try  to  stop 
him. 

"Sir  Frederick,  you  did  not  kill  her, 


but  her  own  paasion.  Heaven  have  mer- 
cy upon  her  and  us !  Some  body  must 
tell  vour  wife." 

Perhaps  nothing  else  would  have  calm- 
ed him,  but  that  did.  I  led  him  to  the 
library-door.  I  saw  Miss  Annie — pardon, 
it  is  the  last  time ;  henceforth  she  is  Lady 
Trent — sitting  like  a  child  where  I  had 
placed  her,  gazing  into  the  fire  ;  and 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
gazed.  I  saw  Sir  Fredenck  go  up  and 
kneel  beside  her,  putting  his  arm  round 
hers  tenderly;  and  I  saw  her  dear  face 
turn  naturally  to  its  rest  on  his  shoulder. 
Then  I  shut  the  door  quietly  and  went 
my  way,  for  I  knew  that  if  there  was  any 
comfort  for  them  on  the  earth,  those  two 
would  find  it  in  each  other. 

When  I  heard  you  say, "  I  wonder  why 
that  picture  was  never  finished,"  that 
weary  time  came  up  vividly  before  me, 
and  I  have  told  the  story. 


From   the'LondoQ   Eclectic. 


WHAT      I      g   A    W      IN      ICELAND.* 


TcELAXD  has  become,  from  year  to  year,  j 
the  center  of  more  interest  to  travelers 
and  naturalists,  and  even  to  that  far  in- 
ferior order  of  character,  the  tourist. 
Capitalists  are  taking  possession  of  its 
shores,  and  forming  vast  fisheries  there. 
And  even  the  cntical  Germans  are  piercing 

*  The  Oxonian  in  Iceland;  or,  ^otes  of  Travel  in 
that  Inland  in  th€  Summer  of  18(>0,  vith  Glance*  at 
Icelandic  Folk-Lore  and  Sagas.  By  the  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Metcalf,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.  Longman,  Green,  Longman  &  Roberts. 
1861. 

Ijcfters  from  High  Ijotitudeit.  By  Lord  Dcffer- 
IX.     John  Murray.    1838. 

Iceland;  or^  The  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that 
Island  durinij  the  years  1814  and  1815.  By  Ebexe- 
ZKR  TIenderson.     1818. 

Ireland:  Its  Volcanoes^  Geysers^  and  Glaciers. 
By  Charles  S.  Forbes,  Ck>mmander,  Royal  Navy. 
Murray.     1860. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of 
1809.  By  William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.R.S.  and 
L.S.    Two  Tolumes.    Longmans  and  Murray.    1813. 


into  the  country,  and  disentangling  the 
mvths  and  other  marvels  of  the  wild  and 
weird  island.  Among  the  travels  pubHah- 
ed,  Dr.  Henderson's  still  seem  to  us  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sir  George  Mackenade's.  We 
wonder,  indeed,  that,  with  some  additions, 
so  valuable  a  work  remains  out  of  print, 
or  at  any  rate,  that  subsequent  travelers 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  quotations  from 
his  book,  to  bring  before  the  reader's  eyes 
scenes  more  vividly  described  than  they 
seem  to  possess  the  power  to  do.  It  is 
possible  that  its  very  evident  and  simple 
piety  may  create  a  prejudice  against  it 
Its  allu.^^ions  to  Scripture,  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  Scripture,  are  no  doubt  un- 
savory, and,  to  most  readers,  distasteful ; 
but  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful volumes  of  Arctic  travel  we  have. 
We  thought  so  twenty-five  years  siboei 
and  our  opinion  has  undergone  no  ohange* 
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Bnt,  as  we  said,  the  world  is  away  to  Ice- 
land ;  and,  wliile  Dr.  Dascnt  translates 
for  lis  the  most  aniique  and  stirring  sapjas, 
and  does  his  best  to  set  before  liis  readers 
the  life  of  the  ancient  ages,  when  the  i.sland 
was  the  home  of  adventurous  vikiniis  and 
warlike  bards,  Mr.  Metealf  sets  oft*  npon 
a  tonr  to  see  the  abode  of  the  ancient 
"hardy  Norseman."  T/te  Oxo7nan  in 
Icdafid hvery  pleasant  reading — sketches 
of  saga  lore,  little  descriptive  gleams  of 
Iceland  scenery  and  Iceland  homes.  It  is 
very  milike  Dr.  Ilendei'son's  book  in  one 
of  its  characteristics.  It  has  no  quiet 
pions  emotion  ;  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  a 
rollicking  Oxford  fast  man. 

It  is  desirable  not  only  to  know  per- 
sons, but  places ;  not  only  men,  but  the 
earth  ;  hence t«6  determined  to  try  to  run 
over  some  spot,  and  to  do  our  best  to  en- 
able other  people  to  see  it.  Some  will  say, 
why  Iceland  ?  It  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say  that  wc  are  very  fond 
of  ices ;  and  when  the  tastes  arc  very 
strong  that  way,  what  must  it  be  to  wade 
perpetually  over  mountains  of  them? 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  have  al- 
ways been  very  fond  of  Iceland.  It  fas- 
cinated our  imagination  when  wo  were 
boys;  we  always  cared  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  tlian  we  ever  did  for  Greece  or 
Rome.  Romulus  and  Kemus  always 
seem  to  us  very  poor  things  by  the  side 
of  Odin  or  Thor ;  and  Theseus  a  very  in- 
different character  compared  with  IIaex)n. 
Then  we  will  back  the  Eddas  any  day 
against  the  Iliad  ;  and,  in  fict,  what  is 
Rome  to  us?  and  what  do  we  care  either 
for  Rome  or  Greece  ?  I>iit  had  it  not 
been  for 
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The  hardy  Norseman's  house  of  yore," 

neither  we  nor  England  would  have  been 
in  existence  at  all  at  this  moment ;  and 
we  always  said,  if  God  gave  us  the  money 
and  the  opportunity,  we  would  not  waste 
either  in  sentimentality  among  the  "  isles  of 
Greece,"  but  aim  at  a  higher  sort  of  game, 
And  see  that  wonderful  isle  where  lire  and 
frost  contend  for  the  nKistery ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  mi- 
raculous little  spot  on  our  earth.  Xo; 
there  is  no  other  may  be  compared  to  it 
for  a  moment.  Look  at  your  map. 
There  it  lies,  iu  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  Polar  circle ;  a  land 
thrown  up  by  a  volcano ;  a  land,  the 
whole  of  which  seems  to  be  ever  grum- 
bling and  getting  itself  and  other  people 


into  hot  water,  because  it  can't  become  a 
volcano  ;  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  geologists, 
who  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that 
mysterious  Surturbrand,  which  serves 
them  instead  of  coal,  although  its  very 
name  shows  what  they  think  of  its  origin  ; 
Surtifr  (deviPs)  brand  (torch) — the  dev- 
il's torch.  They  get  their  wood  from  the 
ocean  ;  and  they  get  their  sea  codfish  from 
their  inland  lakes.  Their  stalactites  are 
the  result  of  fire  rather  than  water ;  for 
there  ice  and  fire  are  on  the  best  terms 
with  each  other,  and  their  dark  ducks  swim 
about  in  their  boiling  hot  lakes.  We  don't 
believe  there  is  another  spot  of  earth 
where  the  wildest  imaginati<m  may  find 
itself  so  outstripped  by  the  strange  freaks 
and  grotesque  ways  of  nature.  So  we 
always  said  to  oui-selves,  that  if  we  had 
the  chance  we  would  go  any  where  ;  we 
should  like  much  to  eat  dates  in  Bethany, 
drink  sherbet  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Wa- 
ters, just  outside  Constantinople  ;  sip  cof- 
fee with  the  Sheik  in  some  old  tomb  in 
Petraja  ;  have  a  yacht  to  coast  off  Smyr- 
na ;  make  the  tour  of  the  Balkans;  task 
the  hospitality  of  the  good,  brave  peo])le 
of  Montenegro,  and  prowl  among  the 
strange  ghats  of  the  Himalayas  —  but, 
before  going  any  where  else,  we  said  to 
ourselves,  Remember,  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  spend  a  whiter  and  a  sum- 
mer iu  Iceland. 

We  don't  see  that  it  matters  to  any 
body  how  we  got  there,  or  why,  or  iu 
what  capacity  we  went  there.  The  read- 
er mav  sxo  himself  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing  the  summer  months  of  every  year, 
and  may  s(»e  some  tine  things  in  his  way, 
too ;  may  touch  at  the  Faroes^  and  may 
see  Thors\\fjL\^\\ ;  and  then  the  first  view 
of  Iceland,  and  its  vast  ice  mountains  tow- 
eling to  an  immense  hight,  crowned  with 
snow.  ]Most  travelers  will  first  touch  at 
JRekiavic,  The  simplicity  of  the  people 
is  a  little  changed  since  thirtv  vears — since 
when,  as  Dr.  Henderson  landed,  the  whole 
population  came  forth,  saying :  "  Peace, 
peace !  come  in  peace,  and  the  Lord  bless 
you  !"  This  is  the  capital  of  Iceland  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  village,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  sometimes  possessing  a  i\}\y  drunken, 
lazy  sailors.  It  lies,  however,  near  to  the 
grand  objects  of  Iceland— that  is,  it  is 
about  forty  miles,  equal  in  England  to 
about  a  thousand,  from  the  Geysers.  But 
vou  scarcelv  step  bevond  Kekiavic  before 
you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the  evi- 
dences of  the  effects  of  subterranean  fire 
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— the  dismal  ruins  of  mountains  which 
were  of  old  times  convulsed  by  the  con- 
tending elements.  They  i>oured  forth  im- 
mense quantities  of  lava,  and  so  their  own 
foundations  gave  way  ;  the  structure  has 
fallen  in,  and  the  burning  continued  till 
the  fusible  parts  were  entirely  calcined. 
As  we  pass  along,  the  masses  of  rock  lie 
intermingled  with  the  lava,  so  that  tlie 
horses  could  only  proceed  cautiously  over 
dangerous  chasms  with  sharp  lacerating 
points.  We  passed  over  this  place  on  the 
road  to  Hafuai-fiord,  only  a  few  miles  from 
Kekiavic,  at  night,  and  it  gave  us  the  first 
taste  of  what  Icelandic  traveling  would 
be  like. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  attraction 
to  us  in  Iceland,  was  the  vast  antique  plain 
of  the  Thingvalla^ — that  is,  the  place  ot  the 
old  Icelandic  Parliament.  It  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  call  a  man  a  thing  now, 
but  in  the  old  Icelandic  lore  it  stood  for 
the  wisest  and  highest  of  these  men.  We 
shall  see  it  presently,  meantime  let  us  set 
off.  In  Iceland,  to  walk  would  be  out  of 
the  question ;  there  are  no  carriages,  no 
carts,  the  only  thing  on  which  any  transit 
can  be  made  is  the  horse,  and  such  horses  I 
but  then,  if  they  are  not  beauties,  they  are 
sure-footed.  The  procession  we  made  in 
our  journey  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
a  band  of  tinkers,  (with  our  baggage,  and 
even  ourselves,  we  made  a  pretty  large 
cavalcade,J  yet  we  gratified  our  self-es- 
teem by  tninking  that  we  resembled  an 
Oriental  caravan.  All  the  horses  are  usu- 
ally tied  to  each  oLher,  and  sometimes  the 
last  brute  breaks  the  rein  ;  thus,  if  the 
guides  are  careless,  why,  you  may  proceed 
a  mile  or  two  before  it  is  discovered  that 
half  the  cavalcade  is  mis8in<j — not  so  wise 
as  the  Arab  who  fastens  a  bell  to  the  last 
camel  in  his  caravan. 

We  reached  the  plain  of  the  Thingval- 
la  across  a  plain  entirely  covered  with  la- 
va. We  looked  over  the  whole  plain 
around  us ;  and  behind  and  before,  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  but  sheets  of  lava.  We 
came  to  the  brink  of  a  frightful  crater, 
called  the  Almanna":ia.  Webecran  to  de- 
spair ;  we  thought  we  were  nearly  at  the 
end  of  our  journey,  and  now  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  this  horrid  gorge  ;  the 
wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of  the  scene 
only  distressed  us  in  the  fear  of  our  fu- 
ture lengthy  journey.  The  fissure  or  gap 
could  not  in  some  places  be  less  than  a 
hundred  or  eighty  feet  deep,  and  nearly 
three  miles  in  length  ;  but  wo  had  to  ad- 


vance, and  when  we  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom, we  found  ourselves,  with  considera- 
ble ease,  entei-ing  a  vast,  spacious  green 
valley;  it  was  the  spot  of  the  famous 
court  of   Iceland.      Yes,   this  was   the 
judgment-hall  of  the  ancient  times  ;  here 
amidst  scenery  the  wildest  and  most  hor- 
rific, they  held  their  councils,  maintain- 
in<r  the  terrors  of  a  law  by  no  means  mer- 
ciful, amidst  the  overwhelming  grandcura 
and  majesties  of  nature.    It  was  a  spot 
"  of  singular  wildness  and  devastation,  on 
every  side  the  effects  of  most  tremendous 
convulsions  and  disorder,  while  nature 
sleeps  now  in  death-like  silence  amidst 
the  horrors  she  has  formed."    This  was 
the  place  where  were  recited  all  the  an- 
cient sagas.     Here  the  national  faith  was 
changed,  Christianity  was  acknowledged, 
and  heathenism  was  overturned.     We  all 
remember  the  well-known  instance  of  the 
publication  and  reception  of  Christianity 
in  our  own  country;  so  here,  while  the 
heathen  and  those  opposed  to  Chi-istianity 
were  arguing  against  its  introduction,  in 
all   the  ardor  of  dispute,   a  messenger 
came  running  in  to  say  that  subteiTanean 
fire  had  broken  out  in  the  district  of  01- 
fas;  the  High  Priest  Thorrdr  exclaimed: 
"  Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
gods  should  be  angry  at  such  speeches  ?" 
Then   Saorri   Sodi  replied  :  "  Were  the 
gods  angry  then  at  the  period  when  this 
very  earth  on  which  we  stand  was  burn- 
ing?"   The  force  of  the  argument  was 
admitted,  and  an  act  for  the  abolition  of 
public  acts  of  idolatry  was  passed.    It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  a  cold  con- 
version   to   Christianity.      It   w^as  very 
much  in  the  way  of  a  compromise.    The 
exposure    of  infants,  and   eating   horse- 
flesh, were  to  be  permitted ;  nay,  more, 
Thor  and  Freva  might  be  sacrificed  to, 
but   not    publicly.     Moreover,    a    good 
many  were  ready  to  be  baptized,  but  sti- 
pulated for  warm  water.     This  little  pre- 
judice was  humored  ;  can  we  wonder  at 
it  in  such  a  cold  country  so  well  provided 
with  hot  springs  ?     We  passed  the  spot 
where  many  an  unhappy  womau  for  in- 
fanticide, at  a  later  period,  was  merciless- 
Iv  bound  in  a  sack  and  consi<]cn<^d  to  tlie 
lake ;  where  culprits  were  beheaded,  and 
many  a  miserable  old  creature  was  burnt 
for   witchcrafl ;    remove  a  little  of  the 
earth  and  you  find  plenty  of  burnt  bones. 
But  we  were  im))atient  to  get  on  to  the 
geysers.      In   a   kingdom  of   wonderful 
wonders,  these    perhaps  are    the  most 
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wonderful.  There  is  nothing  tnmc  in 
Iceland;  all  is  vast  and  tnagniticent.  To 
be  sure,  the  great  geyser  does  not  seem 
to  be  what  he  was.  Time  was  when  he 
oast  up  his  volumes  of  hot  water  to  a 
hight  of  three  hundred  feet,  lately  lie 
bfts  dwindled  down  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty — to  a  hundred ;  nor  was  the  distance 
from  the  Thingvalla  more  than  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  miles.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when,  turning  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  we  saw  iVom  the  rising 
and  convolving  clouds  of  vapor  that  we 
were  near  lo  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenes  in  nature.  The  phiin  was  covered 
with  these  hot  springs,  and  one  vast 
basin  we  saw  was  filled  with  beautiful 
pellucid  hot  water.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  wonderful  foun- 
Uun,  wonderful  even  in  stillness ;  but  the 
old  fellow  is  singularly  capricious,  and  as 
just  before  we  arrived  he  had  expended 
his  rage,  we  calculated  on  waiting  for 
some  time,  perhaps  days,  before  we 
mi^ht  be  able  to  receive  the  gratification 
of  nis  wrath.  We  therefore  proceeded 
to  pitch  our  tents — night  was  coming  on, 
and  houses  are  not  plentiful  in  Iceland; 
he  who  travels  must  do  as  the  snails  do, 
be  must  carry  his  house  with  him.  Per- 
haps it  may  occur  to  most  of  my  readers, 
that  this  is  scarcelv  a  comfortable  mode 
of  traveling,  nor  so  pleasant  as  the  same 
method  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Asia. 
There  is  a  ciiange  sometimes  from  the 
tent  to  the  old  church.  Not  treated  with 
too  great  reverence,  the  old  plain  build- 
ing IS  frequently  the  inn  of  the  traveler, 
as  it  was  ours ;  and  as  usually  the  first 
object  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  coffin 
of  the  present  living  minister,  suspended 
and  waiting  for  occupation,  it  produces 
any  feelings  rather  than  pleasant  ones. 
Even  in  traveling  too,  we  come  upon 
bouses  in  a  strange  way.  Ii  is  possible 
to  climb,  as  some  have  done  on  horse- 
back, to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  not  to 
know  where  you  are,  till,  on  examination, 
we  find  the  horse's  hoofs  in  the  chimney. 
A  bear  was  no  wiser,  Commander  Forbes 
tells  us,  than  to  walk  up,  and  to  fill  down 
the  chimney.  Poor  Bruin  !  he  was  caught 
and  killed,  and  iis  the  peo|)lc  eat  every 
thing,  they  ate  him.  Alas  I  in  traveling, 
moreover,  you  can  not  always  calculate 
on  fire ;  the  surlurbrand,  the  only  kind 
of  fuel,  is  sometimes  churlish,  and  will 
not  burn.  And  perhaps  you  can  conceive 
few  situations  more  uncomfortable  than 


these  tents,  the  rain  rushing  down  in  tor- 
rents, the  wind  howling  as  if  all  the  de- 
mons of  Icelandic  tradition  were  broke 
loose,  perhaps  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  any  farm,  and  no  possibility  of  any 
fire.  This  for  a  first  night's  encampment 
does  not  seem  inviting,  and  we  confess 
some  thoughts  ran  through  our  soul  to 
the  effect  that  people  who  left  comforta- 
ble English  firesides  and  came  a  geyser- 
liunting,  were  at  best  a  kind  of  ass. 
However,  a  spirit-lamp  soon  made  a  cup 
of  fine  black  coffee ;  and  after  the  first 
night  or  two  the  discomforts  vanished 
before  the  gradual  acclimatization  and 
weariness,  and  then  night  comes  down 
amidst  those  gr:mdeurs  as  no  where 
else,  with  very  wondei'ful  impressiveness. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  English,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  or  Irish  ground  where  a  man  may 
be  so  lonely;  the  mountains  by  night 
amidst  the  surrounding  blackness  are 
like  "  snow  in  Salmon,"  their  snow-white 
crests  gleaming  in  the  wonderful  moon- 
light ;  and  when  the  surturbrand  will 
burn,  then  the  glorious  camp-fire  lights 
up  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  brings 
•  into  impalpability  and  mystery  all  things 
around,  and  the  weariness  too  :  no  dreams 
there.  Altogether,  we  very  much  ques- 
tion whether  a  night  in  a  tent  in  the  Ice- 
landic desert  is  not  preferable  to  a  night 
in  the  desert  of  Cairo. 

]}ut  what  is  that?  We  started  to  our 
feet  at  a  rumblinc:  beneath  us,  soundinir 
like  the  throb  of  an  earthquake.  We 
rushed  to  the  door  of  our  tent — but  all 
was  still  as  yet,  save  the  vaporizing  fast 
young  geysers  over  the  plain.  ]5ut  at 
liist  it  came.  Did  yon  ever  stand  before 
that  curious  whidow,  in  the  Strand,  in 
London,  and  notice  tiiose  cylindrical  jets 
of  water  throwing  up  balls  and  catching 
them  again  ?  so,  in  one  vast  cylinder,  of 
one  hundred  feet,  surrounded  by  immense 
volumes  of  vapor  and  cloudy  spray — so 
were  the  waters  of  the  great  geyser,  boil- 
ing hot.  From  the  descending  spray  the 
spectator  may  be  easily  scalded,  unless 
lie  is  very  careful.  Stones,  vast  stones, 
thrown  into  the  geyser  or  into  the  crater, 
were  thrown  u})  and  held  aloft  for  four 
or  five  minutes.  Still  how  wonderful 
seemed  the  eruption  of  Strokr  and  this 
geyser!  Ilockets  of  water,  boiling  up, 
])resenied  a  scene  of  the  most  marvelous 
fascination.  If  von  could  conceive  some 
of  those  exhibitions  of  fireworks  in  the 
Surrey  Gardens,  removed  from  meann^ 
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to  m!ijest.y — water  instead  of  fire — in  the  |  ly  realizes  the  description  of  tbe  wicked 
midst  of  a  black,  bleak  desert,  instead  of  a  |  in  Jeremiah,  which  could  only  have  been 
crowded  city,  it  might  convey  some  idea  !  picture*!  from  some  such  scene  :  "  lie- 
to  von.  This  is  one  of  the  world's  mvs-  hold,  I  am  aijainst  thee,  O  destrovinsT 
teries — solved,  but  still  wonderful.  Ra-  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which  destroy- 
ther  see  it  as  unsolved,  the  scenery  of  de-  est  all  the  earth :  and  I  will  stretch  out 
RoLuion  amidst  those  black  mountains,  j  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down 
Xow,  a  fresh  people  talk  in  their  vulo^ar  :  from  the  rocks,  and  make  thee  a  burnt 
slanor  of  ^^  doing  the  geysers'*''  —  a  little  !  mountain."  Same  allusion  also  in  Job. 
holiday  over  mountains  and  roads  of  cast-  |  Leavin<4  the  Krabla,  we  had  yet  to  see 
iron  ;  but  then,  there,  amidst  those  mar-  the  vast  and  wonderful  cave  of  Suitshul- 
vels,  how  invsignificant !  A  raven,  "Nvhile  i  ler,  and  if  ])Oss»ble  Ilecla.  And  now  the 
we  were  lookin<Tr  at  the  whole,  came  and  ■  desert  over  which  we  had  to  travel  ex- 
porch-d  near  us;  and,  in  his  wicked,  ceeded  all  through  which  we  had  passed 
diabolical  way — so  thoroughly  human —  ,  before — it  was  ruin  indeed.  It  was  an 
looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  us,  as  if  to  !  "  abomination  of  desolation."  As  one 
say:  "What  do  yon  think?  /';/i  per-  said,  the  demon  of  njisrule  and  upside- 
feet  ly  at  home  here."  He  seemed  like  '  downi^m  seemed  every  where  triumph- 
many  of  those  to  whom  nothing  is  won-  ant.  Wrecks  of  fractured  lava — quag- 
derful,  only  a  gratification  to  a  momen-  ,  mires  of  melted  glue.  The  Eocene  made 
tary  sensation.  i  one's  flesh  <^reep,  and  teeth  and  tongue  to 

While  we  are  upon  these  miracles  of  chatter.  This  is  deso'ation!  On  one 
fire,  we  may  as  well  say  that  we  passed  .  side  we  saw  regions  of  ever-during  ice — 
many  ()ther  hot  spriui^s  on  our  way  to  |  on  the  other  clouds  of  smoke  from  maga- 
the  still  more  wonderful,  if  possible,  sul- '  zines  of  fire,  where  the  geysers  were 
phur  springs  of  Krabla,  the  great  volcanic  .  playing  forth  thin  vapors.  Somcli:nes 
mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deso-  j  the  fog  swept  over  our  whole  path — and 
late  and  horrible  scenes.  The  lake  of  the  ;  then  again  the  fog  cleared  away;  and, 
sulphur  springs  is  perpetually  wrapt  in  a  even  in  the  desert,  what  scenery  we  had 
dismal  gloom,  reflected  from  the  black  i  — what  clouds  of  pomp  and  splendor — 
neighboring  mountains.  There  is  death-  :  zigzag  streaks  of  ruddy  gold,  shooting 
like  silence — while  the  pillars  of  vajwr  athwart  the  dappled  flakes  of  opaline 
proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  ;  pink  :  then  those  snow-kings  wore  a 
only  tend  to  finish  the  melancholy  scene,  crown  of  rubies.  Oh!  we  said,  to  spend 
leading  the  mind  to  thoughts  upon  the  some  days  in  those  ice-built  courts !  The 
fire,  lying  at  no  great  depth  from  the  \  sunsets  were  glorious — the  nights  were 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  lake  is  forty  '  most  beauteous !  At  last,  wo  left  the 
miles  in  circumference;  but  it  has  been  region  "where  all  life  dies,  death  dves, 
so  filled  with  lava  that  its  depth  is  but  and  nature  breeds  perverse  —  all  mon- 
four  fathoms  and  a  half.  Here  are  the  strous — all  prodigious  things." 
sulphur  mines.  Ascending  a  terrific  pass  Passing  along  the  loot  of  the  mountains, 
terminated  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  we  our  companion  made  a  sudden  stop,  and 
were  able  to  look  down,  and  immediately  pointed  to  a  house  in  the  distance,  at 
beneath  the  brink,  at  a  depth  of  six  hun-  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  OxtiadaL 
dred  feut,  lay  a  row  of  large  caldrons  of  ^  "That,"  said  he,  "was  the  residence  of 
boiling  mud — roaring,  splashing,  sending  '  Thorlaxon  Sira.^^  John  Thorlaxon  was 
forth  dense  vapors,  intercepting  the  rays  the  greatest  i)oet  I'K'laud,  in  these  mod- 
of  the  sun.  The  boldest  stroke  of  fiction  .  ern  days,  has  produced,  lie  translated 
conhl  convey  no  idea  of  the  awfulness  of  Milton,  and  wrote  himself  somn  noble 
this  scene.  Near  to  this,  winding  our  odes.  He  was  the  minister  of  Oxnadal. 
way  beyond  the  crags,  we  came  to  a  deep  There  he  ministered  for  many  yeai*&  fur  the 
fissure — a  crater  about  three  hundred  i  annual  stipend  I  of  a  sum  represented  to  ns 
feet  in  circumference — and  then  a  vast  by  £0  5s.  He  also  translated  Klopstook's 
column  of  black  liquid  roared  and  Messiah,  He  was  a  fine  English,  Grer- 
stearned  aloft.  The  eruptions  took  place  '  man,  and  Danish  scholar — a  circumstance 
cv{ivy  five  minutes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  not  extraordinary.  The  books  of  the  parish 
the  whole  scenery  of  this  mountain  sug-  j  ministersare  very  few,  but  their  learning  is 
gests  to  the  nation  the  name  it  beat's  of  |  usually  considerable — perhaps  bcoanse 
i^rabla,  or  hell.     Such  a  scene  wonderful- 1  their  books  are  few.    Mr.  Metcalfe  gives 
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a  very  entertaining  portrait  of  an  Ice- 
landic scholar,  and  the  portrait  is  typical, 
and  represents  many  such  who  may  be 
found  in  every  Icelandic  neighborhood  : 

"  In  this  humble  abode  dwelt  one  of  those 
men  who  arc  to  be  found  only  in  Iceland.  Thor- 
sten  Thoi*stenaen,  a  tall,  gaunt,  gray-haii  ed  man, 
his  cheeks  arabesqued  by  the  cares  and  hard- 
ships of  three-score  winters,  was  mending  a 
fishing-net  outside  his  dwelling.  Upon  being 
informed,  by  Snorri,  that  the  English  priest  had 
come  to  see  his  library,  he  conducted  us  with 
great  readiness  into  a  narrow  chamber ;  the  re- 
ceptacle of  much  learning  and  —  more  dirt 
Hero  were  piled  in  utter  confusion,  several  print- 
ed books  and  manuscripts.  Tliorstcn  is  the  son 
of  a  student,  and  grandson  of  a  clergyman,  and 
himself  a  great  reader,  book-collector,  and  tran- 
scriber. Wherever  a  leaf  was  misiiing  from  a 
printed  volume,  I  found  its  place  supplied  by  a 
pen-and-ink  copy  of  what  was  gone,  in  a  hand  al- 
most like  copperplate.  Here  is  a  book  publish- 
ed, without  date,  by  N.  Fischer,  <  f  Amsterdam, 
heiti^  a  collection  of  verses  in  Dutch,  French, 
English,  German,  and  Latin,  descriptive  of  the 
roost  remarkable  events  in  the  Bible,  with  many 
good  engravings.  Taking  up  a  very  musty  fusty 
tome,  I  find  it  is  the  life  and  acts  of  J)r.  Faustus. 
A  woman  enters  the  cell  at  this  moment  most 
opportunely  with  a  bowl  of  iresh  milk,  which 
helps  to  v/ash  down  the  dust  that  had  escaped 
from  its  leases  into  my  throat. 

"Here,  again,  is  an  old  manuscript  containing 
ballads,  lullabies,  and  charades.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  asagu,  never  printed  ;  entitled  Barthi  B'lrtu 
og  Skarji  Skinu,  relating  the  doings  of  some 
of  the  ancient  dwellers  in  these  parts,  before 
Thangbrand  come  to  drub  them  into  Christiani- 
ty ;  how  that  a  mystic  light  was  seen  hovering 
over  Gravaros  three  nights  running,  and  how  a 
man  gifted  with  second  sight,  upon  being  con- 
sulted thereon,  said  it  portended  a  coming  change 
of  religion  ;  and  how  all  the  bonders  round  soon 
became  Christians,  save  and  except  the  function- 
ary of  the  heathen  temple.  Whereupon  the  con- 
verts tumbled  the  temple  about  his  ears,  and 
showed  him  how  his  gods  were  no  gods,  but 
mere  ido-s  of  wood  and  stone.  By  the  by,  I 
can  not  hear  that  any  such  mysterious  light  has 
been  seen,  since  the  Romish  priests  have  come 
to  convert  the  country.  So  tlie  portents  are 
not  encouraging  for  them.  Meantime,  Thor- 
stcn  has  rumaged  out  of  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs a  beautiful  written  copy  of  the  Jonsbok, 
the  Vook  of  laws,  sent  by  King  Magnus  Laga- 
beter  of  Norwav  to  Iceland.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  Icelandic  manuscripts,  the  paper  was 
Tery  brown.  This  is  due,  I  am  told,  to  the  ink, 
which  was  a  decoction  of  willow  sprigs,  etc ; 
which,  though  black  and  bright  at  first,  dried 
very  slowly,  and  in  process  of  time  gave  the 
above  tint  to  the  paper.  This  prize,  which  I 
acquired  for  a  small  coubideration,  was  sold  to 
the  bibliomanist  by  one  Magnus,  who  assured 
him  thai  it  was  *  eUlfjammel^^  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years  old.    A  beautifully  illustrated  exam- 


ple of  this  book  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in 
Copenhagen. 

"*And  now,  Thorsten,'  said  Snorri  coaxing- 
ly,  *just  recite  to  us  a  bit  out  of  one  of  the  sa- 
gas ;  the  strangc^r  wishes  to  satisfy  himself, 
whether  your  memory  really  is  so  good  as  he 
has  heard  it  is.*  Thorsten  seemed  to  have  be- 
come quite  a  different  being,  all  life  and  anima- 
tion, the  moment  he  got  among  his  books,  like 
that  giant  of  the  classic  mythology,  who  acquir- 
ed a  fresh  lease  of  vital  energy  the  moment  he 
touched  his  mother  earth.  JHis  wrinkled  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eye  lit  up  with  a  new  lus- 
tre, and  he  gave  a  strange  look  of  conscious 
pride  and  humility  mixed— if  that  is  a  bull  it 
must  be  taken  by  the  horns  and  removed  in  the 
second  edition — *  What  is  it  to  be  then  V  he 
asked.  *From  Grettisaga,'  replied  I;  *  there 
where  he  is  murdered,'  holding  the  book  in  my 
hand  to  verify  his  accuracy.  Off  the  old  fellow 
starttd,  reciting  the  very  words  of  the  saga  with 
extreme  volubility.  Snorri  then  tried  him  in 
the  Eyrbyggia  saga,  the  Laxdaela  saga,  and  the 
Svarfadal  ?nga,  with  the  same  lesult;  and  ^now 
a  bit  of  Niala,'  said  I ;  and  away  went  the  re- 
citer at  the  same  rajiid  pace.  In  short,  he  was 
not  to  be  posed.  The  Lanrinama  was  the  only 
saga  he  did  not  profess  to  remember;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  contjiins  some  three  ihousiuid 
names  of  persons,  and  fourteen  hundred  names 
of  places,  and  is  often  merely  a  dry  catalogue. 
This  was  all  very  remarkable;  but  Snoni  in- 
formed me  that  he  is  not  the  onl}-  man  in  the 
neighborhood  gifted  with  these  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory. ' " 

The  hunifin  life  in  this  strange,  wild 
island,  is  of  the  most  oxtraonliiiary  de- 
scription ;  but  it  is  also  singularly  roman- 
tic and  beautiful.  Readers  and  lovers  of 
Shakspeare'rt  TtW2>rst^  you  mi-ht  find 
it  all  rather  realized  there  than  in  the 
fimed  Ihrmootlies,  Rely  upon  it,  that 
every  house  has  its  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell — you  may,  we  fear,  see  some  crea- 
tures not  unlike  a  Caliban ;  while  the 
princely  ]*rospero  seems  here  to  wave  his 
wand  and  extort  from  nature  Iier  won- 
ders. Here  is  more  than  the  tricksy 
Ariel;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  in 
some  caves,  the  wild  whisj)er8  chant in^*, 
"  Come  unto  those  yellow  sands."  More 
than  tills,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  J>ut 
I  shall  be  giving  altogether  too  romantic 
a  conception  of  things. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  right  conception 
of  the  Icelander's  home.  You  iumAh 
think  it  a  most  cheerless,  wretched  ph7ce. 
Iceland  is  poor  compared  to  Ireland  ;  but 
Iceland  knows  nothing  of  the  misery  of 
the  Irish  hut. 

There  are  few  villages,  as  we  should 
regard  them — houses  grouped  together, 
frequently  several  families  may  be  found 
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in  one  farm.    The  hm  is  carefully  walled  '  saluted  God.     He  usually  hastens  to  the 

round  with  blocks  of  lava,  and  within  this  door,  adores  there  the  Author  of  his  be- 

inclosure,  in  the  winter,  are  all  the  human  ing ;  then  steps  to  the  house  and  says  to 

and  other  creatures.     There  is  a  brisk  fire,  the  family  :  "  God  grant  j'ou  a  good  day." 

but  this  gives  the  principal  light  to  the  But  Iceland  is  the  land  of  poetry — it  is 

house.      There   is   a  queer    mixture    of  the  land  of  Sagas  and  Eddas  /  and  with 

scythes  and  saddles,  dried  cods'   heads,  these  the  winter  hours  are  wiled  away. 

and   the   side   of  colt,   which   is  said  to  All  the  stories  told  by  Grimm — all  those 

taste  like  veal.   Overhead — stores  of  moss  so  industriously  collected  by  Dasent,  have 

and  angelica,  coifee  and  sugar-candy,  old  been  received  there  from  age  to  age,  and 

clothes  and  spinning-jennies,  fishing-nets  are  received  there  still.     Histories   and 

and  cradles — m  the  one  a  litter  of  kittens,  mythologies,  to  recite  which  would  seem 

and  in  the  other  the  hope  of  the  family —  to  stamp  any  Englishman  leamed,  are 

strings  of  wet   stockings,   and   dogs   at  the  familiar  talk  by  the  Icelandic  lamp^ 

every  step.     Up  the  ladder  is  the  dormi-  the  stories  of  Asm undr,  the  stories  of  Sea- 

tory,  limning  the  whole   length  of  the  mundr,  and   of  Thor.    Then  there   are 

house — the  entire  establishment  sleeping  those  who  recite,  and  they  never  become 

together,  and  any  other  strangers  that  weary  of  reciting  or  hearing  recited,  the 

may  drop  in.     Compared  with   our  no-  rhythmic   sagas.    This  is  an   untrodden 

tions  of  comfort,  it  looks  very  wretched,  field  of  literature  almost  with  us — those 

During  the  long  winter,  the  care  of  the  alliterative  chants,  in  themselves  a  rough 

cattle  and  the  sheep,  which  are  kept  in  and  rugged  music,  in  which  the  old  Sea- 

the  house,  depends  on  the  men.     During  kings  slill  live. 

this  season  they  never  get  beyond  the  Lord  Duiferin's  translation   of  Hacon 

parisli  church  ;  but  they  seldom  fail  there  will  be  known  to  our  readers.    We  quote 

if  it  be  possible  to  attend.    Then  there  it,  for  it  vividly  presents  the  Icelandic 

are  fabricators  in  iron,  and  in  copper  and  saga : 

wood,  necessary.     Some  of  the  men  are  "KING  HACON'S  LAST  BATTLE. 

wonderfully  expert  as  silversmiths.     They  i. 

prepare  hides  for  shoes,  and  ropes  of  hair  i«  ,vii  was  over :  day  was  ending 

or  wool.     Then  comes  the  Icelandic  even-  As  the  foeman  turned  and  fled. 

ing.      All   people   can   read   in   Iceland.  Gloomy  red 

There  is  an  universal  spirit  of  intelligence.  Glowed  the  angry  sun  descending; 

They  are   also,  perhaps,  the   finest  cali-  ^Vhile  round  Hacon^s  dying  bed, 

graphists,   or  writers,  in  Europe.     Their  Tears  and  son^  of  triumph  blending, 

wriling  is  really  often  as  tine  as  copper-  ™^  *^^^  ^"«^  ^^'^  conqueror  bled, 

plate.     As  the   night   sets   in,   in  every  "• 

farm,  in  the  winter,  between  three  and  "*  RaLv^e  me,' said  the  King.    We  raised  him— 

four  in  the  evening,  the  lamp  is  trimmed  Not  to  case  his  desperate  pain; 

and  hung  up,  and  all  the  members  of  the  That  were  vain! 

familv  take  their  places,  while  one  is  se-  *  Strong  our  foe  was— but  we  faced  him  : 

lected  from  the  rest  who  reads  aloud  to  ^}^^  me  that  red  field  again.' 

nil      Do  you  ask  what  they  road  by  that  J^^^rJerroJ^pt  ""^  "^  **'" 

Icelandic  lamp  r     >\  hy,  let  us  tell  you, 

that  the  veneration  for  the  sacred  Scrip-  i"« 

tures  is  perhaps  greater  in  Iceland  than  "  Silent  gazed  he;  mute  we  waited, 

in   any   other   country  in  Europe.     The  Kneeling  round— a  faithful  few, 

Bible  is  the  companion  of  tlie  Icelander's  ?*?""^*\""^  *"\V  .     .     s^  .  ^    . 

lamp ;  and,  indeed,  Iceland  docs  illustrate  ^JJ!\^^,\'^^^^^,^»^^  ^^""^"^  ?^j?J*^ 

1          ii       T>M  1                        ^1                    .  >>  lid  the  boisterous  north-wind  Wew. 

liow   the   Bible  possesses   the  power  to  ^^j  ^^^  carrion-bird  unsated,                ' 

make  hie  tolerable,  and  even  charming,  On  slant  wing  around  us  flew. 

in   the   most   adverse,  not   to   say  even 

wretched  circumstances.     It  is  often  not  ^^'' 

hcarinir. 

•mmand^ 


,^ strand, 

ed  by  the   lamp.     When   the   Icelander       AVhcre  my  ships  are  idly  steering 
awakes  he  salutes  no  person  till  he  has       Off  and  on,  in  sight  of  land.' 
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V. 

"  Every  whispered  word  obeying. 
Swift  we  bore  him  down  the  stoop, 
0*er  the  deep. 

Up  the  tall  ship's  side,  low  swaying 
To  the  stonn-wind*s  powerful  sweep, 
And — his  dead  companions  laying 
Round  him — we  had  time  to  weep. 

VI. 

"  But  the  King  said — *  Peace !  bring  hither 
Spoil  and  weapons — battle-strown, 
Make  no  moan ; 

Leave  me  and  my  dead  together, 
Light  my  torch  and  then — begone.' 
But  we  murmured,  each  to  other, 
'  Can  we  leave  him  thus  alone  ?' 

VII. 

"  Angrily  the  King  replieth : 
Flash  the  awful  eyes  again. 
With  disdain — 
'  Call  him  not  alone  who  licth 
Low  amidst  such  noble  slain  ; 
Call  him  not  alone  who  dieth 
Side  by  side  with  gallant  men.' 

VIII. 

"  Slowly,  sadly,  we  departed  : 
Reached  again  that  desolate  shore. 
Nevermore 

Trod  by  him,  the  brave  true-hearted — 
Dying  in  that  dark  ehip's  core! 
Sadder  keel  from  land  ne'er  parted. 
Nobler  freight  none  ever  bore ! 

IX 

'*  There  we  lingered,  seaward  gazing, 
Watching  o'er  that  living  tomb. 
Through  the  gloom — 
Gloom !  which  awful  light  is  chasing — 
Blood-red  flames  the  surge  illume  ! 
Lo !  King  Hacon's  ship  is  blazing ; 
'Tis  the  hero's  self-sought  doom. 


**  Right  before  the  wild  wind  driving. 
Madly  plunging — stung  by  fire — 
No  help  nigh  her — 
Lo !  the  ship  has  ceased  her  striving  I 
Mount  the  red  flames  higher — higher ! 
Till — on  ocean's  verge  arriving. 
Sudden  sinks  the  Viking's  pyre — 
Hacon's  gone  1" 


It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  theiu 
not  to  be  superMltlous^  junicl  such  scenery, 
belonging  to  such  a  race ;  and  they  will 
talk  to  you  very  credulously  of  things 
which  might  have  been.  They  have  a 
strange  familiarity  with  beasts;  seals  they 
call  King  Pharaoh's  people,  who  were 
drowned  in  the  Ked  Sea;  they  still 
form  a  human  community  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  only  their  outer  man  is 
disguised  by  those  wraprascal  seal-skins. 
Once  a  year  they  cast  them,  and  romp 


J  about  like  sailors  after  a  long  voyage ; 
and  if  you  can  surprise  them,  and  carry 
off  a  skin,  the  owner  of  it  contiftues  man 
or  woman  for  the  term  of  his  or  her 
natural  life.  Once  on  a  time  a  peasant 
saw  lots  of  them  at  their  revels,  and  se- 
cured the  skin  of  a  charming  young  lady, 
and  he  made  her  his  wife.  They  had  two 
children  —  lived  happily.  The  skin  he 
kept  in  his  strong  box,  and  always  carried 
the  key  in  his  pocket;  but  one  Christmas 
day  he  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  went 
out ;  his  wife  stopped  at  home ;  he  had 
left  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  when  he  re- 
turned he  found  the  chest  open,  the  bride 
gone;  she  never  came  again;  only  a 
beautiful  seal  used  to  swim  near  the  shore 
and  bring  the  children  i)earls. 

The  raven  is  another  of  these  weird 
creatures.  The  farm  of  Skiderstadin : 
all  its  inhabitants  lived  in  sin,  and  forgot 
God ;  all  except  a  gentle  girl,  the  be.st 
and  gentlest ;  she  never  thought  of  her- 
self, but  of  doing  good  to  others,  among 
the  rest  a  rave?i^  who  had  his  nest  close 
at  hand.  One  Sunday,  farmer  and  men 
were  at  work,  the  raven  came,  hopped 
several  paces  before  the  girl ;  she  fol- 
lowed: lust  then  down  thundered  the 
rock,  and  overwhelmed  the  farm  and  all 
its  ungodly  inhabitants ;  all  except  the 
girl ;  the  raven  saved  her  ;  destruction 
could  not  come  nigh  her.  But  we  should 
think  this  raven  song  more  in  keeping  : 

"  Hark  I  the  raven  at  the  lattice 
Croaketh,  hark  I  so  drearily, 
'  From  your  board,  good  man,  a  morsel, 
Just  a  morsel  give  to  me.' 

"  Answers  good  man,  wrathfully, 
*  Hence,  avaunt !  you  rascal  daw  ; 
Scant  of  grace  and  u^ly  are  ye, 
Evil  bird  of  crooked  claw. 

"  *Stay  a  moment!  hast  thou  any 
News  to  tell  me  ?  tell  it  quick  1' 
*  From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel. 
Just  a  morsel  let  me  pick. 


i(  ( 


Early  on  the  fells  this  morning. 

Early  I  was  on  the  lens, 
Spied  a  lamb,  hnlf-dend  and  frozen, 

Resting  faintly  on  its  knees. 


"  *  Joyous  sight  it  was  to  look  at — 
Such  a  dainty  meal  in  store ! 
From  your  board,  good-man,  a  morsel, 
Just  a  morsel  give — no  more. 

"  *  In  its  side  a  hole  so  deftly 

To  the  heart  with  bill  I  tore ; 
Straight  the  feeble  knees  'gan  failing — 
Sank  the  lambkin  in  its  gore.' 
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"  *  Raven,  croaking  at  the  lattice, 

Live  you  shan't  an  instint  longer; 
Horrid,  greedy,  loathly  raven, 
Cursed  be  your  cruel  hunger  !' 

"  Scythe-shaft  seizing,  from  the  cottage 
but  the  good  man  runs  amain. 
Smites  to  death  the  ugly  raven 
Croaking  at  the  window-pane." 

Such  are  the  Icelanders — their  tradi- , 
tions,  their  ways.  Even  among  the  peas- 
ants are  those  who  are  famous  scholars — 
men  expert  in  many  languages  and  in 
many  thoughts.  Some  of  their  ways  may 
not  seem  of  the  cleanest ;  and,  ahhough 
ihey  are  very  fond  of  kissing  strangers,  it 
is  a  severe  ordeal,  and  from  all  women  to 
be  shunned,  with  every  feeling  of  respect. 
Mr.  Hooker  very  ungallantly  says: 

"  Before  going  out  of  the  house,  I  was  anx- 
ious to  make  some  trifling  present  to  tlic  mis- 
tress of  it — a  little,  dirty,  ugly  old  woman,  by 
no  means  free  from  cutaneous  diseases.  I 
presentA'd  to  her  a  snuff-box  ;  but  her  modesty 
would  at  first  only  allow  her  to  suppose  that  I 
meant  the  contents  of  it  for  her.  As  so<m, 
however,  as  she  was  made  to  uiiderstand  that 
the  box  aKo  was  to  be  included  in  the  gift,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  mysilf,  before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  in  the  embraces  of  this  grate- 
ful old  lady,  from  which  I  extricated  myself 
with  all  possible  haste,  and  performed  a  most 
copious  ablution  at  the  nearest  stream.'' 

Smiff-takhig  is  prodigious.  It  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  disagreeable  features 
among  the  generality  of  Icelanders,  both  ■ 
men  and  women,  that  their  nostrils  are 
always  covered  with  the  precious  dust ; 
no  wonder,  for  their  mode  of  taking  it  is, 
to  hoM  the  head  back,  insert  into  one  of 
the  nostrils  the  mouth  of  the  box;  thus, 
by  two  or  three  gentle  shakes,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  admitted  into  the  nose  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  In  the  higher 
circles,  living  is  pleasant.  A  favorite  disb 
is  sago,  claret,  and  raisins ;  this  is  their 
soup.  Very  popular,  also,  are  waffles,  or 
j)ancakes  ;  and,  to  do  them  honor,  waken 
them  at  what  time  you  may  in  the  night, 
for  shelter  or  for  help,  there  is  ever  a 
hearty  welcome;  llie  everlasting  coffee  is 
ahvMVS  ready,  or  a  bowl  of  skier,  or  milk. 
Their  open-handed  hospitality  contrasts 
wondrously  with  the  niggardly  meanness 


recorded   bv  travelers  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 

"Sir  George  Mackenzie  gives  the  followifig 
strongly-drawn  picture  of  an  Icelandic  house, 
which,  un fortunately,  is  applicable  to  too  many 
of  them :  *The  thick  turf  walls,  the  earthen 
floors,  kept  continually  damp  and  filthy,  and 
the  personal  uncleanliness  of  the  inhabitants, 
all  unite  in  causing  a  smell  insupportable  to  a 
stranger.  No  article  of  furniture  seems  to  have 
been  cleaned  ^ince  the  day  it  was  first  used, 
and  all  is  in  disorder.  The  beds  look  like  re- 
ceptacles for  dirty  rags ;  and,  when  wooden 
dishes,  spinning-wheels,  and  other  articles  are 
not  seen  upon  thtm,  these  are  confusedly  piled 
up  at  one  end  of  the  room.  There  is  no  mode 
of  ventilating  any  part  of  the  house;  and,  as 
twenty  people  sometimes  eat  and  frieep  in  the 
same  apartment,  very  pungent  vapors  arc  add- 
ed, in  no  small  quantity,  to  the  plentiful  effluvia 
proceeding  from  fish,  bags  of  oil,  skins,  etc.  A 
farmhouse  looks  more  like  a  village  than  a  sin- 
gle habitation.  Sometimes  several  families  live 
inclosed  within  the  same  mass  of  turd  The 
cottages  of  the  lowest  order  of  people  are 
wretched  hovels — so  very  wretched  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  any  thing  in  the  human  form 
can  breathe  in  them." — Travels  in  Iceland^ 
p.  115. 

This  seems  very  wretched ;  but  our 
memory  can  rest  on  more  pleasant  scenes. 
As  to  the  Icelander,  he  is  happy : 

"  Thus  every  scene  his  native  wilds  imparl, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  hearL 
Dear  is  the  shed  to  which  his  sou!  oonfurms, 
And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  the  babe,  when  scaring  winds  molest. 
Clings  clase  and  claser  to  its  mother*s  breast. 
So  the  wi<le  whirlwind  and  the  torrent's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more.'* 

l>ut,  for  the  present,  we  bid  farewell  to 
Iceland.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mystery.  Its 
domed  mountains  are  all  hollow ;  thoy 
have  poured  forth  their  fire  and  lava  tor- 
rents till  they  are  empty  ;  the  Surtshiiller 
caverns  are  an  illustration  of  this — they 
are  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  It  ia  full 
of  marvels,  and  nothing  more  marvelous 
than  the  hai)piness  of  its  people.  It  is  a 
w(mdrous  hind,  where  the  sun  shines  at 
midnight,  and  where  he  leaves  the  people 
altogether  for  almost  months  in  the  year. 
Yet,  even  in  that  darkness,  the  Sun  ot 
Kighteousness  shines  with  healing  in  his 
wings. 
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From   the   London   Eclectic. 


PURITAN      WOMANHOOD.* 


This  very  interesting  work   we  had  ' 

I>ropo8ed  to  make  the  subject  of  a  much 
onger  notice  than  we  have  any  space  for 
this  month  ;  but  just  as  we  were  closing 
onr  last  sheet  we  alighted  upon  a  singu- 
larly intolerant  and   truthless  review  of 
the  work,  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenoeum 
for  December  twenty-first.     Poor    Mr.    ance. 
Anderson !      We  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him,  or  with    any  kith  or  kin  of 
his  or  his  publishers ;  but  we  profoundly 
commiserate  his  feelings  upon  the  perusal 
of  the  attack  of  the  celebrated  literary 
grnnter.    We   determined  to  introduce 
the  volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
this  month,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  the 
measure  of  our  influence,  to  check  the 
influence  of  the  fearfully  excited  state  of 
feelins:  beneath   which    the  writer   was 
moved.     The  opinions  of  the  writer  upon 
historical  things  may  be  gathered  if  we 
quote  at  length  the  passage  we  refer  to. 
When  reviewers  themselves  become  in- 
decent, they  are  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
those  courtesies  which  usually  compel  a 
respectful   silence  with  reference  to  co- 
tem^yorary  opinions : 

*•  Bat  the  rancor  of  Mr.  Anderson's  temper 
does  not  reach  its  full  bight  till  it  is  roused  by 
the  recollection  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity — 
^that  grievouji  persecution  of  Blacl'  BarUiolo- 
iiWM*,'  cu  Dissenters  are  wont  to  call  if.  It  is 
not  eno^/gh/ar  him  to  sJied  tears  of  commisera- 
tion over  the  two  thousand  ejected  clergy^  *  who 
were  generally  the  most  orthodox^  learn^d^  and 
devoted  ministers  of  tlie  Church,^  but  he  must 
also  calumniate  the  pious  scholars  who  were 
promoted  to  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  Xon- 
conforiuists.  *  That  so  large  a  number  of  minis- 
ters should  voluntarily  sacrifice  their  livings, 
with  all  their  prospects  of  advancement  in  the 
Church,  and  should  expose  thtmselves  and 
their  families  to  poverty,  contempt,  and  perse- 
cution, rather  than  do  violence  to  their  con- 
sciences, presented,  indeed,  an  example  of  self- 
immolating  devotion  to  duty  honorable  to  the 
Puritan  character  and  commendatory  of  the 
Christian  faith.  But  the  ejectment  of  so  many 
excellent  ministers,  and  the  filling  of  their  places 


with  ignorant^  profane^  scandalous^  and  errone^ 
Otis  men,  was  deeply  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
religion  at  the  time,  and  the  melancholy  effects 
are  felt  by  the  Church  of  England  even  at  the 
present  time.*  Such  are  the  words  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, who,  besides  being  an  appointed  minis- 
ter of  a  Christian  persuasion,  makes  loud  pro- 
fessions that  he  is  a  champion  of  religious  toler- 
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Such  is  the  opinion  of  ihQ  At/i€7)(eu7?i : 
the  ejectment  of  Black  Bartholomew  was 
not  persecution  !     Most  merciful  literary 
dictator!      There   are   very   few  of  the 
dicta  of  the  Athenoeum  which  bear  receiv- 
ing without  very  much  independent  ex- 
amination ;  but  in  all  n*atters  where  re- 
ligion or  religious  freedom  are  concerned 
we  beg  to  caution   our  readers  against 
this  paper.     Indeed,  a  certain  writer,  not 
very  extreme  in  his  opinions  and  expres- 
sions where  Puritan  opinions  and  prac- 
tices were  to  be  avowed  or  defended — 
one  Lord  Macaulay — has  been  far  more 
"  ignorant,  profane,  scandalous,  and  er- 
roneous"   than    Mr.    Anderson.    There 
was  an   age   when   two   sparrows   were 
sold  for  a  farthing.     We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  writer  would   sell   all   the   re- 
ligious  opinions    in    the  world  for  the 
same  price.     It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
price  at  which  he  appraises  them.     He 
belongs  to  an  order  of  men  who  are  not 
led  by  any  of  the  ordinary  opinions  of 
honesty  of  purpose ;  he  is  one  of  a  noble 
and  singular  race,  able,  with  the  immor- 
tal Dixon,  to   wreathe  a  laurel  for   the 
mendacity  of  Bacon,  till  it  is  hid  behind 
a    mass    of   rhetorical    foliage,   and    to 
wreathe  a  crown  of  thorns  and  contempt 
for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Howes  and 
Owens,   and    Baxters,   Caryls,   Alleines, 
and  Gales  —  a  singularly  able  and  very 
distinguished  editor.     Well,  the  ejected 
Nonconformist  ministers  are  known ;  and 
for   those  who   filled   their  places,  they 
also  are  known.     Has  not  Lord  Macau- 
lay  made  them  live  to  us  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, in  the  pages  of  his  history  ?   and 
even  in  the  present  number  of  the  Echo 
ticy  does  not  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Warner, 
sketched  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  realize  most 
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of  the  clergymen  of  the  age  of  the  first 
princes  of  tlie  honso  of  Hanover  and  the 
latest  Stewarts  ?  And  have  we  not  the 
hnmor  of  Fielding  with  Parson  Trulli- 
ber  ?  And  have  we  not  the  satires  of 
Bishop  Hall  ? 

These  volumes  of  Mr.  Anderson  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  the  annals  of  Puritanism. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  biographer 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Keformation  and  the 
Covenant,  should  commemorate  the  he- 
roines of  Puritanism.  As  yet  their  me- 
mories have  not  been  grouped  together. 
The  fine,  free  spirit  of  the  writer  of  the 
At/iencmim  would  have  included  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  these  biographies : 
a  lion-hearted  woman,  truly  ;  and  a  bitter 
persecutor.  This  was  not  necessary.  It 
is  enough  to  fulfill  the  idea  of  the  biogra- 
pher, and  to  honor  that  royal  womanhood 
which  fostered  in  innumerable  families 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  patriotism.  The 
women  of  the  household  of  Cromwell — 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  daughters — that 
eccentric,  amazon-like  woman,  Mrs.  Bend- 
ish,  Cromwell's  granddaughter,  in  whom 
the  grandfather  seemed  to  survive,  or 
live  again ;  Lucy  Hutchinson  ;  Margaret 
Baxter,  the  mighty  Puritan's  beautiful 
and  noble  wife ;  those  hallowed  mai-tyrs, 
the  Lady  Alicia  Lisle,  condemned  to  the 
stake,  but  mercifully  beheaded,  for  giv- 
ing bread  and  a  poor  shelter  to  a  traitor ; 
and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  actually  burnt  for 
the  same  crime — ^hard  measure  forgiving 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  supposed  wan- 
dering, houseless  beggar.  Passionless  di-  j 
lettuntes,  like  the  writer  of  the  At/ien(vutn^ 
Borabalette,  think  all  this  is  right  enough 
— perhaps  could  themselves  have  been 
the  judge  to  condemn,  or  the  traitor  to 
eat  the  bread  and  give  the  information. 
But  a  man,  with  sympathies  like  our 
author,  might  be  pardoned  if  he  felt 
rancor  here ;  though  not  one  word  that 
looks  like  rancor  have  we  been  able  to 
discover  in  his  volumes.  The  wife  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  the  friend  of  Banyan, 
Agnes  Beaumont,  furnish  interesting 
sketches.  Nor  has  the  writer  confined 
himself  to  the  women  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  Mrs.  liradstreet,  Mrs,  Winthrop, 
and  the  women  of  Puritanism  in  America, 
receive  also  some  notice  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. Those  readers  who  know  Mr.  An- 
derson-s  previous  volumes,  will  not  ex- 
pect a  lively  or  pictorial  style ;  but  every 
life  is  interesting.  Boinbalette,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  is  a  most  un- 


comfortable reviewer ;  thus  we  read,  in 
the  notice  of  Lady  Vere,  that  "  it  is  com- 
posed of  cumbrous  passages  from  letters 
that,  dragged  from  the  obscurity  and 
quiet  of  the  State  papers  and  Birch's 
Aiss.,  are,  to  no  good  purpose,  now,  for 
the  first  time,  printed."  I  urthcr  on  we 
read : 

'*  The  materials  out  of  which  Mr.  Anderson 
has  composed  his  two  volumes  are,  for  the  most 
pai't,  to  be  found  in  biographies  and  biographi- 
cal coUcctioDS  that  are  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons conversant  with  modem  English  litera- 
ture. As  a  book-maker  he  advances  no  claim  to 
originality,  but  honestly  mentions  the  shelf  and 
the  drawer  from  which  he  has  taken  each  in- 
gredient for  his  hotch-potch.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  as  unfair  to  blame  bim  for  errors  not 
his  own,  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  him 
praise  for  the  more  or  less  interesting  pieces  of 
information  which  he  has  taken,  without  labor, 
from  other  investigators." 

These  arc  rather  irreconcilable  opin- 
ions. In  the  article  a  good  deal  is  said 
about  ^^  wondering  lies,"  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  kill  one  so  called  in  the  frequent- 
ly alleged  genealogical  relationship  be- 
tween the  families  of  Charles  Stewart  and 
Cromwell.  The  writer  may  look  nearer 
home  for  some  of  these  houseless  wander- 
ers. The  paragraph  quoted  above  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  preceding  snarl  at  the 
authorities  for  the  life  of  Lady  Vere;  but 
indeed,  there  Ls  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  criticism.  Without  showing  elabor- 
ate erudition  and  research,  the  volumes 
do  show  extensive  reading,  and  refer  "  to 
books  and  biographical  collections,**  which, 
so  far  from  being  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons conversant  with  ^'modern  English 
literature,"  are  many  of  them  only  to  be 
met  wnth  by  an  acquaintance  with  books 
and  papers,  discoverable  after  much  dili- 
gent and  painstaking  examination ;  they 
show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  period.  We 
very  heartily  commend  this ''  hotch-potch** 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  most 
animating  recital  of  the  lives  of  those 
whose  names  we  have  indicated,  and 
many  others ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  en- 
tertaining, because  sometimes,  by  hither- 
to unpublished  or  but  little  known  letters 
and  narratives,  the  subject  of  the  story 
has  been  compelled  to  become  an  autobi- 
ographer. 

We  have  referred  to  the  sketch  of 
Mrs.  Bendish,  Cromwell's  granddaughter, 
and  Dr.  Watts's  friend.    We  are  at  issae 
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here  with  Bombalcttc  again.  Bombalctte 
thinks  this  is  the  best  memoir  of  the  col- 
lection ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  not  in  this  availed  himself 
of  all  the  materials  he  miglit  have  found ; 
but  those  to  whom  this  remarkable  crea- 
tare  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  will  read 
of  her  with  great  interest.  She  occupied 
a  comparatively  humble  and  uninfluential 
position  ;  but  she  was  in  character,  as  com- 
pared with  her  grandfather,  exactly  what 
Elizabeth  was  as  compared  with  Henry 
VIIL  What  think  our  readers  of  these 
following  little  anecdotes  ?  Her  venera- 
tion for  Cromwell  was  unbounded  : 

'*  Inspired  with  this  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  grandfather,  and  inheriting 
no  small  portion  of  his  courage,  she  valiantly  de- 
fended his  reputation,  especially  his  saintsbip, 
against  whoever  should  assail  it     Her  friends, 

Siving  way  to  her  foibles,  or  laughing  at  them, 
id  not  cboose  to  enter  into  disputation  with 
her.  But  she  frequently  met  with  strangers 
who  were  loud  iu  casting  aspersions  on  his 
memory.  In  such  cases  she  was  not  the  woman 
to  sit  in  timid  silence,  and  hear  her  grandfather 
calumniated  Her  wrath  was  excited,  and  she 
resented  every  such  attack  as  a  personal  injury. 
'*  On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  traveling  in 
a  London  stage-coach  in  company  with  two  gen- 
tleman to  whom  she  was  an  entire  stranger,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Cromwell,  whose  char- 
acter and  conduct  were  criticised  with  much 
acrimony  by  the  two  gentlemen.  Impatient 
at  hearing  the  indignities  done  to  the  honored 
name  of  her  grandfather,  she,  after  her  usual 
manner,  took  up  with  great  spirit,  the  argument 
in  his  defense,  and  extolled  him  with  all  the  rap- 
ture to  which  she  was  prompted  by  her  enthus- 
iastic admiration  of  his  virtues  and  graces. 
She  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  her  opponents  that 
he  was  a  man  of  consummate  patriotism  and  pi- 
ety. But  by  all  her  rhetoric  she  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  their  minds.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ticular became  extremely  hot  and  violent  against 
Cromwell,  whom  he  branded  with  every  term  of 
opprobrium,  deriding  his  pretensions  to  patriot- 
ism and  sanctity,  and  stigmatizing  him  as  a  cold- 
blooded traitor  and  tyrant  This  virulence  she 
thought  was  very  insolent,  and  to  her  it  was  very 
provoking.  She  pronounced  the  imputations 
to  be  false  and  calumnious.  But  the  more  she 
defended  her  grandfather,  the  more  outrageous 
was  her  opponent  in  his  a^uso.  She  became  in 
a  corresponding  degree  excited,  and  the  contro- 
versy increased  in  vehemence.  If  toward  the 
end  of  the  stage,  the  violence  of  the  dispute  was 
abated,  this  arose  rather  front  exhaustion  of 
breath  than  from  the  want  of  wrath  or  of  words 
to  prolong  it.  After  they  had  alighted  from 
the  coach,  and  had  taken  some  refreshment,  Mrs. 
Bcndish  advanced  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  her  principal  opponent  in  the  controversy, 
and  politely  requested  that  she  might  be  permit- 


ted to  speak  with  him  apart  '  Surely,  madam,* 
he  replied,  and  they  withdrew  to  another  apart- 
ment; upon  which  she  told  him,  with  great 
composure,  *  that  he  had  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner belied  and  abused  the  most  pious  man  tliat 
ever  lived;  that  Cromweirs  blood  that  flowed 
in  her  veins  would  not  allow  her  to  pass  over 
the  indignities  cast  on  his  memory  in  her  pres- 
ence; that  she  could  not  handle  a  sword,  but 
that  she  could  fire  a  pistol  as  well  as  he,  and 
she  demanded  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
jured honor  of  her  family,  insisting  that  if  he 
would  not  incur  the  charge  of  •  cowardice,  he 
should  not  make  her  sex  the  pretense  for  de- 
clining to  accept  her  challenge.'  The  gentle- 
man, as  might  be  supposed,  was  amazed  at  the 
remarkable  strain  of  this  address,  but  on  discov- 
ering her  relationship  to  the  man  he  had  reviled, 
of  which  before  he  was  ignorant,  and  perceiving 
that  the  controversy  had  now  assumed  a  some- 
what serious  aspect,  he  had  good  sense  enough 
to  soften  down.  *  Notwithstanding,'  he  imme- 
diately replied,  '■  all  that  I  have  said  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  I  now  understand  to  have  been  your  grand- 
father, he  unquestionably  possessed  many  great 
qualities  which  I  honor  as  much  as  you  or  any 
one,  and  had  I  known  or  suspected  your  relation 
to  him,  I  would  certainly  not  have  said  one  word 
on  the  subject  to  give  you  offense.  I  regret  hav- 
ing wounded  your  feelings  by  the  asperity  with 
which  in  the  heat  of  contradiction  I  may  have 
treated  his  memory,  and  I  sincerely  ask  your 
pardon  for  my  rudeness.'  By  this  apology  he 
succeeded  in  appeasing  her  resentment;  and 
they  prosecuted  the  remainder  of  their  journey 
together  with  a  degree  of  friendly  feeling  and 
good  humor,  if  not  of  mutual  confidence.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  conversations  that  followed, 
Cromweirs  character  was  not  again  brought 
under  discussion." 

This  anecdote  almost  contradicts  what 
Mr.  Anderson  says  further  on  : 

**  Under  all  circumstances,  Mrs.  BendLsh  pos- 
sessed the  uncommon  power  of  maintaining 
great  mental  equanimity.  Gloomy  and  dis- 
tressful impressions  seldom  dwelt  long  upon 
her  mind.  *  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness/ 
*  Rejoice  evermore,'  were  her  mottoes.  What- 
ever, therefore,  might  be  the  character  of  her  lot, 
whether  afflictions  or  calamities  befell  her,  or 
whether  her  affairs  were  prosperous,  she  made 
all  equally  matter  for  rejoicing.  The  former, 
not  less  than  the  latter,  had  been  sent  by  God, 
in  wisdom,  mercy  and  love.  If  prosperity  smil- 
ed upon  her,  it  awakened  her  gratitude.  If  ad- 
versity spread  its  dark  cloud  around  her— and 
her  lot  was  more  generally  adverse  than  pros- 
perous— this  awakened  even  a  profounder  gra- 
titude in  her  mind,  because  she  believed  that 
disappointment**,  vexations,  and  afflictions  were 
necessary  parts  of  the  merciful  discipline  of 
Providence ;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  her 
religious  sentiments  on  her  uncommonly  elastic 
mind,  that  her  spiritual  joy,  like  the  thermome- 
ter, usually  rose  the  higher  the  greater  the  heat 
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of  tho  furnace  of  affliction  into  which  she  was 
cast  Her  religious  sentiments  were  rigidly 
Galvinistic;  and  being  little  troubled  with 
doubts  about  her  election  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  which  indeed  she  was  usually  as  cer- 
tain as  of  her  own  existence,  this  became  to  her 
a  fountain  of  never-failing  joy,  under  all  tho 
sufiferings  of  life." 

•  ••••• 

'*  One  of  her  schemes  was  the  grazing  of  cat- 
tle. She  attended  the  neighboring  fairs  to  sell 
and  buy  her  cattle,  traveling  in  a  single  horse 
chaise.  In  these  journeys  scope  was  afforded 
for  the  display  of  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 
her  chanicter — her  courage  and  her  fervent, 
undoubting  trust  in  the  protection  of  Provi- 
dence. She  traveled  by  night  as  readily  as  by 
day.  and  was  never  deterred  by  bad  roads  or 
bad  weather,  or  by  her  unacquaintancc  with 
the  road.  In  encountering  the  perils  of  these 
journeys,  it  would  be  to  state  only  a  part  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  she  was  perfectly  fearless — to 
encounter  them  afforded  her  positive  enjoyment 
She  has  been  heard  to  say  that  in  the  darkest 
night,  in  a  wild  open  heath,  with  the  roads  of 
which  she  was  totally  unacquainted,  while 
overraken  by  the  most  dreadful  thunderstorm, 
she  has  not  only  maintained  her  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind,  but  been  perfectly  happy, 
singing  some  one  or  other  of  the  Psalms,  and 
belicvin<;  bevond  a  doubt  that  her  chaise  was 
surrounded  by  guardian  angels.  This  strong 
apprehension  of  a  protecting  Providence  rising 
into  an  invincible  courage,  while  springing  origi- 
nally from  faith  in  God,  was  doubtless  nourished 
and  invigorated  by  the  peculiar  ardor  of  a  sin- 
gularly enthusiastic  temperament." 

•  •  •  ... 

"These  visits  she  paid  at  nine,  or  ten,  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  she  generally  staid 
till  about  one  o^ clock  in  the  morning.  Yet  late  as 
were  these  hours,  and  unseasonable  as  they  were 
accounted  in  those  sober  days,  such  was  the  re- 
spect and  deference  which  she  universally  com- 
manded, that  she  always  received  a  kind  and 
friendly  welcome.  None  of  her  friends  ever 
presumed  to  disturb  her  in  her  habits  by  com- 
plaining of  this,  or  of  other  similar  irreg;ulari- 
ties,  as  to  which  she  had  a  license  conceded  to 
her  which  would  not  have  been  conceded  to 
any  otiier  person.  On  her  paying  these  visits, 
ker  dress,  though  in  a  fashion  of  her  own,  and 
Always  plain,  was  yet  becoming  and  graceful 
*  Spiondid  indeed  she  never  was,'  sa3's  Doctor 
Bri^kes  ;  *  her  highest  dress  being  a  plain  silk  ; 
but  it  was  usually  of  the  richest  sort,  though, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  of  what  is  called  a 
Quaker's  color ;  and  she  wore  besides  a  kind  of 
black  silk  hood  or  scarf^  that  I  rarely  if  ever 
observed  to  be  worn  by  ladies  of  her  time,  and 
thougli  hoops  were  in  fashion  long  before  her 
death,  nothing  I  suppose  could  have  induced 
her  U)  wear  one.  Yet  there  was  something  in 
her  person,  when  she  was  dressed,  and  in  com- 
pany, that  could  not  fail  of  attracting  at  once 
the  notice  and  respect  of  any  stranger  that  en- 
tered the  room  wherever  she  was,  though  the 


company  were  ever  so  numerous,  and  though 
nuuiy  of  them  might  be  more  splendid  in  their 
appearance.*  When  in  the  society  of  her  fr  ends 
she  would  drink  wine  freely ;  but  her  memo- 
rialists record,  what  we  are  happy  to  learn, 
that  she  never  partook  to  excess.  The  aid  of 
wine  was  not  necessary  to  impart  a  charm  to 
her  conversation,  which  without  any  such  ex- 
citing cause  was  sprightly,  aninuited,  emphatic, 
and  racy,  pervaded  by  strong  masculine  sense, 
great  dignity  of  manner,  and  a  most  engaging 
address.  She  especially  delighted  to  expatiate  on 
the  olden  times  of  her  grandfather ;  and  to  hear 
her  speak  about  them  was  extremely  interesting, 
from  the  much  curious  information  illustrative 
of  them,  which  she  had  always  at  command, 
and  from  the  many  memories  connected  with 
them,  that  were  awakened,  as  her  friends  wit- 
nessed her  manner,  and  looked  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, which  so  strikingly  resembled  that  of 
her  revered  ancestor.  Keligion  was  also  a 
theme  on  which  she  delighted  to  converse,  and 
when  this  became  the  topic  of  conversation  she 
was  observed  to  kindle  into  rapture.  After 
mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
her  friends,  especially  if  religion  had  been  the 
subject  of  their  discourse,  she  was  generally  so 
elated  that  seldom  would  she  depart,  though  it 
were  twelve  o'clock  at  night  or  later,  without 
joining  with  them  in  singing  a  psalm.  She  then 
would  take  her  leave,  and  proceed  with  great 
hilarity  to  her  home,  which  was  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

*'  In  making  these  visits  she  was  mounted  on 
an  old  mare,  which  had  been,  for  many  years, 
tho  trusty  companioi^  of  her  peregrinations  and 
adventures.  The  mare,  it  would  appear,  was 
distinguished,  like  her  mistress,  by  sundiy  pe- 
culiarities and  freaks,  which  were  as  well  known 
at  Yannouth  as  the  vagaries  of  the  old  lady. 
On  this  mare  she  generally  rode,  till  toward  the 
close  of  life,  when,  feeling  the  increasing  infirm- 
ities of  age,  she  got  her  persuaded,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  to  draw  a  chaise,  in  which  she 
seated  herself  with  genuine  dignity.  She  would 
never  allow  a  servant  to  accompany  her  in  these 
nightly  excursions.  Her  loneliness  afforded 
her  scope  to  indulge  in  her  musings  and  eccen- 
tricities, upon  which  the  presence  of  an  attend- 
ant would  have  becu  a  disagreeable  intrusion. 
And  she  had  no  fear  of  danger.  God,  she  said, 
was  her  guard,  and  she  would  have  no  other. 
About  one  oVlock  in  the  morning  the  hour  to 
which  her  visits  were  usually  protracted,  she 
mounted  on  the  mare,  or  placed  herself  in  the 
chaise,  and  started  for  home.  No  sooner  had 
she  taken  her  seat  and  all  was  right,  than  tho 
faithful  animal,  obedient  to  tho  word  of  com- 
mand, began  to  move,  while  Mrs.  Bendish  began 
to  sing  in  merry  mood  a  psalm  of  David,  or  one 
of  Watts's  hymns,  in  notes  rather  loud  than  me- 
lodious, thus  bidding  defiance  to  the  imaginary 
specters  of  the  night — a  greater  proof  of  heroism 
than  may  at  first  sight  be  supposed,  for  our  wor- 
thy forefathers  were  far  from  being  free  from  asu- 
perstitious  dread  of  danger  fiom  this  imapinary 
source.     '  This,'  says  Hewlusg  Luson,  in  de- 
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scribing  her  journeys  homeward  from  his  father's 
house,  *  I  have  often  heard ;  and  thus  the  two 
old  souls,  the  mare  and  her  mistress,  the  one 
gentlv  trotting,  the  other  loudly  singing,  jogged 
on,  toe  length  of  a  short  mile  from  Yarmouth, 
which  brought  them  home/  " 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  the 
sketch  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
woman,  especially  because  wc  believe  hers 
is  now  almost  a  forgotten  name ;  and 
these  extracts  appropriately  represent 
the  character  of  these  two  very  delight- 
ful Tolumes,  and  are,  therefore,  a  reply 


to  the  Athenceum.  They  are  written  m 
a  very  calm,  and  subdued,  and  Christian 
spirit.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  we 
never  estimated  the  reviewer's  office  and 
function  very  highly.  A  reviewer  may 
be  useful  in  pointing  attention  to  the  ad- 
mirable and  excellent ;  but  when  he  for- 
gets his  business,  and  simply  uses  his 
pages  as  a  channel  for  indecent  accusa- 
tion and  malevolent  falsehood  and  calum- 
niation, readers  need  to  be  cautioned. 
If  we  ever  sin  in  this  way,  we  trust  some 
strong  hand  will  condescend  to  punish  us. 


I*   •  ^  ■ 


From    Chambers*8    Journal. 


LAPIDARIES      OF      THE      URAL. 


The  geographical  student  is  of  course 
familiar  with  the  chain  of  the  Ural,  wliich 
in  the  Tartar  language  signifies  girdle, 
denominated  by  the  Russians  Kammen- 
ndtrPorgas^  the  "  Girdle  of  Rocks."  It 
rans  nearly  north  and  south,  ahnost  on 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
though  it  attains  to  no  great  elevation, 
its  loftiest  pinnacle  not  exceeding  six- 
teen hundred  feet  in  bight,  is  perhaps, 
on  account  of  its  productions,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  the  world.  From  the  city  of 
Kasan,  eastward  for  many  hundred  miles, 
the  country  rises  so  as  to  constitute  in 
&ct,  though  not  in  appearance,  an  im- 
mense table-land,  with  a  mean  elevation 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Very  extraordinary 
phenomena  are  discovered  in  portions  of 
this  tract,  where  deep  valleys  have  been 
formed  by  depressions  or  sinkings  of  the 
earth,  occasioned  by  the  existence,  far 
below,  of  an  endless  scries  of  caverns, 
whose  roofs  sometimes  suddenly  collapse, 
and  precipitate  into  the  gulf  thus  form- 
ed the  whole  superincumbent  mass  of 
rocks  and  earth,  with  the  forests,  vil- 
lages, and  streams  which  previously  cov- 
ered and  beautified  its  surface.  How 
these  subterranean  hollows  were  form- 
ed, whether  by  the  mining  operations  of 


some  forgotten  races  of  men,  or  by  the 
slow  and  subtle  action  of  water  kept 
perpetually  flowing  by  telluric  heat,  may 
possibly  never  be  explained  ;  but  the 
whole  structure  of  our  planet  in  that 
part  of  its  sui-face  abounds  with  unre- 
solved problems,  which  will  remain  to 
exercise  the  scientific  activity  of  future 
generations. 

The  soil  to  a  great  depth  is  impreg- 
nated with  copper,  throughout  an  area 
of  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  while 
iron  and  lead,  silver,  platina,  and  gold 
present  themselves  at  intervals,  alter- 
nating with  the  rarest  gems,  diamonds 
and  rubies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  emer- 
alds, chalcedonies  and  sapphires,  onyxes, 
jaspers,  and  agates  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Had  this  exhaustless  source  of 
national  wealth  existed  near  the  center 
of  a  civilized  empire,  it  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  metropolis 
superior  to  all  the  great  capitals  on  re- 
cord. Egyptian  Thebes  owed  its  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  quarries  of  sandstone  at  Hajjar  Sil- 
silis,  and  of  granite  at  Assouan  ;  but 
these  are  mere  handfuls  of  rocks  com- 
pared with  the  mighty  quarries  of  the 
Ural,  presenting  hundreds  of  miles  of' 
porphyry  and  granite,  sienite  and  crys- 
tal,  quartz  and   malachite,  interspersed  i 
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with  gems,  auriferous  sands,  and  cubes 
of  virgin  gold.  Far  as  this  wild  region 
now  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  European 
civilization,  it  is  incessantly  traversed, 
mapped  out,  and  studied  by  scientific 
travelers,  whose  imaginations  are  inflamed 
by  the  prodigious  blaze  of  riches  which 
they  know  to  exist  every  where  beneath 
their  feet.  Already,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  the  approaches  to  these  moun- 
tains are  inhabited  by  people  superior 
in  dress,  manners,  comforts,  and  dwell- 
ings to  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Great  lines  of  well- 
constructed  roads,  radiating  from  the 
mines,  stretch  away  toward  China  and 
Eastern  Turkestan,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  toward  Perm,  Kasan,  Moscow,  and 
Nishnii-Novgorod,  on  the  other.  Here, 
daring  the  summer  months,  the  stranger 
frequently  encounters  the  gold  and  pla- 
lina  caravans,  the  several  divisions  of 
which  usually  meet  at  Ekaterinburg  on 
Lake  Iset,  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
journeying  slowly  westward,  reach  the 
vast  fair  of  Nishnii  about  July,  and  St. 
Petersburg  much  later.  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  these  caravans  come  others  with 
tea  from  the  Chinese  frontier,  or  with 
bear-skins,  wolf-skins,  ermine,  and  sable 
from  Northern  Siberia. 

What  effects  the  social  changes  now 
going  on  in  Russia  may  produce  in  the 
population  of  the  mining  distncts,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  up  to  this 
time,  the  owners  of  many  of  the  noblest 
mansions  in  Ekaterinburg  have  been  serfs, 
the  property  of  nobles  residing  at  Mos- 
cow or  St.  Petersburg,  or  traveling  in 
Southern  Europe.  We  can  hardly  real- 
ize to  ourselves,  by  the  utmost  stretch 
of  fancy,  such  a  state  of  society.  With 
slavery,  we  habitually  associate  ideas  of 
sordid  toil,  a  timid  gait,  cringing  man- 
ners, coarse  food,  the  lash,  the  knout, 
straw,  rags,  and  hovels.  In  Russia,  the 
man  who  is  the  property  of  another, 
and,  theoretically,  on  a  level  with  his 
cattle,  may  often  be  seen  dressed  in  cost- 
ly furs,  inhabiting  a  splendid  dwelling, 
dining  off  silver  and  gold  plate,  and 
waited  upon  by  hosts  of  domestics,  who 
watch  his  nod  as  if  ho  were  a  prince. 
Yet  all  these  things  may  melt  away,  like 
the  component  parts  of  a  mirage,  at  the 
touch  of  the  aristocratic  owner,  who  may 
sell  this  superb  epicure,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children,  or  reduce  him  in 
a  moment  to  the  condition  of  the  most 


indigent  peasant,  working  from  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  httle 
intermission,  till  seven  at  night,  for  less 
than  a  penny  a  day.  Still,  the  owners 
of  the  serfs  are  too  much  alive  to  their 
interests  to  amuse  themselves  by  accom- 
plishing such  a  transformation,  which 
would  be  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eg^,  Satisfied  that  they  are  able, 
whenever  it  pleases  them,  to  acnieve  such 
an  act  of  tyranny,  they  are  generally  wise 
enough  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
their  power,  and  to  leave  these  indus- 
trious slaves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
profits  which  they  derive  from  skill  and 
enterprise  ;  yet,  as  examples  of  a  caprice 
so  insane  and  reckless  are  not  wanting, 
the  wealthy  serfs,  however  enviable  their 
condition  may  appear,  are  incessantly 
haunted  in  secret  by  apprehensions  of 
this  calamity. 

Of  course,  the  Ural  lapidaries  are,  like 
most  of  their  neighbors,  serfs.  Taste,  it 
is  said,  they  possess  in  the  cutting  and 
engraving,  though  not  in  the  setting  of 
gems.  But  what  is  this  taste?  Has  it 
any  analogy  to  that  which,  in  ancient 
Greece,  influenced  the  gem  -  engraver, 
when  he  sculptured  on  the  face  of  ame- 
thyst or  ruby  exquisite  forms  of  beauty, 
goddesses,  nymphs,  or  heroes,  engaged 
in  epic  achievements  or  religious  cere- 
monies ?  The  stones  commonly  enmtved 
for  seals  are  amethyst,  crystal,  and  jasper, 
though  the  Siberian  traders  often  pre- 
fer seals  in  gold  or  other  metals,  whiob 
they  love  to  display  in  their  ice-bound 
homes,  under  smoking  roofs,  reeking  with 
the  smell  of  caviare  or  dried  fish.  The 
passion  for  precious  stones  is  supposed 
to  be  an  accompaniment  of  barbMsm, 
because  it  is  found  in  its  greatest  strength 
among  eastern  nations,  who  have  not 
made  great  progress  in  civilisation ;  but 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  predi- 
lections of  barbarians,  who  may  be  said 
to  heap  up  jewels  on  their  persons  that 
they  may  suggest  ideas  of  grandeur  in 
those  around  them,  and  the  love  of  pre- 
cious stones  for  their  intrinmo  beauty. 
On  entering  Ekatennburg,  the  traveler 
is  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  trays  of  pre- 
cious stones  suspended  before  them,  and 
the  gems  are  offered  for  sale  at  com- 
paratively low  prices.  These  stree^deal- 
ers  are  employed  by  lapidaries,  who  pur- 
chase the  stones  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  cut 
and  polish  them  on  their  own  aocouot ; 
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or  bv  the  mercbants  who  work  the  mines, 
and  adopt  this  bumble  method  of  dls- 
pofiing  of  the  produce  of  their  excava- 
tions. Among  the  most  favorite  oraa- 
meots  displayed  for  sale  on  these  trays, 
a  migority  are  made  of  jaspers  of  differ- 
ent colors,  which  are  in  great  request 
tbroQghout  Russia.  Occasionally,  a  fine 
topaz  is  seen,  but  the  name  of  this  gem 
is  liberally  bestowed  on  various  kinds  of 
crystal,  which  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  so  denominated.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  produce  of  the  Ural  mines  is 
the  sapphire,  a  stone  of  the  richest  celes- 
tial blue,  not  of  one  uniform  color  like 
flass,  but  varied  with  lighter  and  darker 
ues,  disposed  like  diminutive  clouds  over 
the  fiice  and  through  the  body  of  the 

fem,  which  is  of  the  soilest  and  most 
elicate  transparency.  It  was  through  a 
large  flake  of  sapphire  that  the  Arabian 
prince  looked,  until,  as  the  rays  of  light 
converged  and  played  upon  his  eyes,  he 
fancied  himself  to  be  gazing  upon  the 
interior  of  paradise.  In  fact,  as  your 
sight  penetrates  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  sapphire,  if  you  omit  to  notice 
its  dimensions,  you  may  easily  imagine 
you  are  looking  into  the  summer  sky. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  Ekaterinburg  that 
you  behold,  in  all  their  lustre  and  variety, 
the  jewels  of  the  Ural,  but  at  the  great 
mart  of  Nishnii  -  Novgorod,  where  the 
wealthy  dealers  in  gems  arrange  them  for 
sale  in  tempting  contrasts,  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  light,  relieved  against 
a  background  of  gold,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance calcuhated  to  bring  out  all  their  beau- 
ty. As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  merchants  from  Meshed, 
Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  penetrated  as 
£ir  north  as  Siberia,  and  took  back  with 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  silks  and  per- 
fumes of  Southern  Asia,  jewels  where- 
with to  adorn  the  arms  and  bosoms  of 
their  ladies,  and  the  scepters  and  crowns 
of  their  princes.  At  a  later  period,  the 
ciphers,  mottoes,  and  fanciful  devices  en- 
graved on  the  seals  of  the  Russians,  have 
suggested  to  the  inhabitants  of  Moham- 
medan countries  ideas  of  taiismanic  in- 
fluences. These  nations,  at  once  ignorant 
and  fanciful,  invariably  attach  a  myste- 
rious signification  to  unknown  characters, 
especially  when  impressed  on  precious 
stones,  in  the  countries  of  the  unbelievers. 
We  were  once  shown,  as  a  talisman  of 
the  greatest  i)otency,  a  regimental  button 


of  an  English  soldier  who  had  fallen  on 
the  field  of  Aboukir. 

To  revive  the  taste  for  precious  stones 
in  the  more  polished  countries  of  Europe, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  pass 
from  the  domain  of  female  ornaments  and 
princely  pomp  into  that  of  ait,  which 
implies  an  immense  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  men  who  anciently  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  department 
of  art  have  had  their  names  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  with  those  of  great 
sculptors  and  painters.  Thus,  the  artist 
who  engraved  the  head  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  is  known  to  have  been  Agathange- 
his ;  Evodus  engraved  the  head  of  Julia, 
daughter  of  Titus;  while  a  man  of  the 
unmusical  name  of  Gnaios  gave  birth  to 
the  most  sublime  specimen  of  the  art 
in  the  head  of  the  young  Hercules,  en- 
graved on  a  sapphire,  preserved  in  the 
Strozzi  cabinet  at  Rome.  In  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  engraved  gems, 
there  is  a  carnelian,  bordering  for  rich- 
ness of  color  upon  the  ruby,  w^ith  a  female 
figure  in  intaglio,  which,  when  held  up 
to  I  he  light,  exhibits  the  form  in  as  great 
perfection  as  could  be  represented  by 
a  statue  five  feet  high.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  a  beryl  at  Naples,  with  a 
figure  of  Venus  rising  out  of  the  pea — 
prrbably  a  copy  of  the  famous  Venus 
Anadyomene,  which,  for  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  equaled  the  loveliest  of  the 
twelve  statues  of  that  goddess  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico.  Few  stones  were 
more  rarely  engraved  in  antiquity  than 
the  ruby ;  partly  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness, but  partly  also  because  it  was  itself 
more  rare.  We  have,  however,  seen  a 
figure  of  Victory  on  a  ruby  not  quite  so 
large  as  the  thumb-nsdl,  which  might  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  excellence  with  the 
above-mentioned  head  of  Hercules.  Held 
up  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  the 
goddess  appeared  to  dilate  and  throw 
out  a  glory  around  her,  which  displayed 
her  form  in  all  its  majesty,  with  a  proud 
triumphant  countenance  turned  slightly 
toward  the  spear,  to  intimate  it  was  with 
that  she  had  accomplished  her  work. 
Within  the  periphery  of  a  stone  of  simi- 
lar dimensions,  no  less  than  twenty-six 
figures,  in  .appropriate  attitudes,  and  en- 
gaged in  characteristic  actions,  have  been 
engraved  by  a  Greek  artist,  whose  labors 
only  become  visible  in  all  their  delica- 
cy by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscoi^e, 
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which  demonstrates  that  they  could  not 
have  been  wroiiglit  without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  instrument,  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.  An- 
other artist  represented  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses  in  full  gallop,  and  directed 
by  a  charioteer,  on  a  gem  so  small  that 
it  couhi  be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a 
tiy.  This  delicate  and  beautiful  branch 
of  art  was  so  extensively  practiced  in 
Greece,  that  innumerable  galleries  all  over 
Europe  are  now  filled  with  the  gems 
which  have  been  accidentally  preserved  ; 
and  there  is  seldom  an  excavation  under- 
taken in  Rome,  Naples,  Athens,  Corinth, 
or  any  other  ancient  citj,  which  does  not 
bring  to  light  new  and  exquisite  speci- 
mens. 

These  considerations  suggest  one  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  treasures  of  the 
Ural  may  hereafter  be  applied.  We  say 
hereafter,  because,  notwithstanding  that 
ciphers  and  mottoes,  with  certain  fantastic 
devices,  are  habitually  engraved  on  gems 
by  Russian  artists,  they  exhibit,  properly 
speaking,  no  approaches  to  art  Men 
have  indeed  appeared,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  able  to  imitate  so  exactly  the 
gem-engravers  of  antiquity,  that  their 
productions  have  passed  with  ordinary 
judges  for  genuine  antiques.  The  young- 
er Pichler,  for  example,  engraved,  dur- 
ing the  last  centurv,  on  a  white  trans- 
parent  carnelian,  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  bearing  a  trochus  or  hoop,  which, 
having  been  stolen  from  the  artist,  was 
sold  as  an  antique,  and  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  connoisseurs 
without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion, 
till,  by  a  strange  chance,  it  came  again 
into  the  possession  of  the  artist  himself, 
who,  of  course,  recognized  his  own  work- 
manship. It  has  been  a  question  among 
antiquaries,  whether  the  ancient  gem- 
engravers  executed  their  work  with  the 
wheel,  or  with  fine  steel  instruments  tip- 
ped with  diamond.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  some  unfinished  gems,  it  seems 
perfectly  evident  that  the  wheel  was 
used,  but  we  must  not  on  that  account 
discard  the  theory  that  fine  separate  in- 
struments were  likewise  employed.  May 
not  the  artists  have  executed  the  first 
rough  labor  with  the  wheel,  and  then 
finished  off  with  a  diamond  graver  ?  In 
the  Ural,  the  lapidaries  divide  the  softer 
stones  with  iron  wheels,  but  employ  cop- 
per disks  which  turn  on  an  axis  in  cutting 
the  harder,  and  to  intensify  their  power, 


cover  them  with  powdered  jasper  im 
pregnated  with  iron.  No  observer,  how 
ever,  capable  of  conveying  a  correct  idea 
of  their  art  has  yet  visited  Ekaterinburg, 
so  that  we  are  compelled  to  depend  for 
information  on  the  rough  untechnical  ac- 
counts of  scientific  travelers,  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  delicate  processes  of 
ancient  art. 

It  has  oftien  excited  surprise  that  art- 
ists in  most  countries,  and  in  nearly  all 
ages,  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  have  usually  be- 
longed to  sects  remarkable  for  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  doctrines  and  practices. 
The  fact,  however,  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.  To  excel  io  art,  requires 
the  prevalence  of  the  imagination  over 
most  other  faculties ;  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  mind  is  prone  to  indalge 
in  dreams,  and  to  seek  to  satisfy  its  long- 
ings by  modes  of  belief  and  conduct 
lying  out  of  the  common  road.  So  at 
Ekaterinburg  the  lapidaries  are  gener- 
ally seceders  from  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  belong  to  sects,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  whether  with  or  without 
reason,  are  conmionly  accused  of  putting 
out  the  lights  after  the  performance  of 
their  religious  worship,  and  indulging, 
like  some  of  the  early  heretics,  in  ex- 
cesses and  abominations  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  all  likelihood,  these  reports 
originate  in  the  hostility  of  the  orthodox, 
who  launch  against  the  seceders  the  wea- 
pons of  calumny,  in  revenge  for  tbrir 
having  quitted  the  common  pale.  But 
no  traveler  has  hitherto  been  at  the  pains 
to  clear  up  these  points,  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mining 
capital  have  joined  the  heresy  of  the 
lapidaries,  and  are  equally  guilty  or  in- 
nocent with  them.  There  is  perhaps 
«ome  probability,  that  in  the  gloomy 
regions  in  which  fortune  has  stationed 
them,  superstition  exerts  extraordinary 
power  over  the  mind,  and  leads  to  the 
performance  of  fantastic  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies analogous  to  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Russians,  who,  in  their  prone- 
ness  to  the  indulgences  of  sense,  unite  the 
intrepid  recklessness  of  Asiatics  with  the 
craft  and  cunning  of  Europeans. 

No  conjecture  can  probably  be  made 
which  would  approximate  to  any  thing 
like  truth  respecting  the  length  of  time 
that  will  be  required  to  people  and  dv- 
iiize  Siberia.  The  government  of  the 
Czars  has  made  numerous  spasmodic  ef- 
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forts  for  the  puq)ose  of  directing  cast- 
ward  tlic  stream  of  population,  but  hith- 
erto with  no  great  success,  because  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  co- 
operating with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
elimate,  effectually  clieck  the  develop- 
ment of  any  civilizing  system.  Des- 
potism is  a  poor  nursing-mother  to  an 
infant  community.  Wa^es  such  as  were 
paid  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teeenth  centuries  would  at  this  moment 
be  thought  extravagant  at  Perm,  Ekater- 
inburg, and  Tobolsk.  The  greatest  in- 
centive to  industry  is  consequently  want- 
ing, exactly  as  among  the  negro  races 
of  Africa,  who  are  content,  like  the  in- 
ferior animals,  with  mere  existence,  be- 
cause the  forms  of  society  to  which  they 
find  themselves  subjected  are  calculated 
to  insure  them  nothing  more.  At  pres- 
ent the  vast  tyranny  of  Russia  is  in  the 
throes  of  change,  and  the  whole  world 
may  be  said  to  be  looking  as  anxiously 
in  the  hope  of  beholding  some  extra- 
ordinary political  birth.  Siberia  is  in- 
cluded in  the  circle  of  these  agonies, 
complete  deliverance  from  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  shattering  the  whole 
fabric  of  Russian  despotism,  and  creating 
a  number  of  independent  communities 
within  the  present  hmits  of  the  empire. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason 
why  independent  communities  may  not 
yet  be  created  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  the  Kalmuks,  the  Kirghis,  the 
Nogais,  the  Karismians,  the  Mongols, 
and  the  Mantchous,  haye  been  at  various 
times  at  once  powerful  and  exempt  from 
external  authority.  Many  persons  seem 
to  anticipate  the  regeneration  of  Asia 
from  the  Russians,  who  have  lately  dis- 
played immense  activity  on  the  Amoor 
and  the  borders  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
but  nearly  every  colony  they  have  plant- 
ed between  the  Volga  and  Kamtschatka 
has  proved  feeble  and  sickly,  and  ulti- 
mately died  out.  An  illustration  on  a 
small  scale  of  this  truth  is  supplied  by 
the  present  condition  of  a  palace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nevyansk,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Yakofleff.     Built  and  fur- 


nished in  the  Dutch  taste  during  the  reign 
of  Peter  I.,  it  has  remained  ever  since 
uninhabited,  though,  in  obedience  to  their 
I  distant  lords,  the  vassals  of  the  family 
still  keep  the  edifice  in  repair,  and  the 
furniture  in  good  condition.  When  a 
traveler  patronized  by  the  government 
presents  himself,  he  is  admitted  and  en- 
tertained with  princely  magnificence,  at 
the  expense  of  the  distant  owners,  who 
have  never  seen  their  Siberian  palace, 
and  can  probably  form  no  idea  of  the 
splendor  and  luxuries  it  contains.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  ancient  paintings, 
grim  and  smoky  with  age  ;  the  cellars 
are  stored  with  French,  Hungarian,  and 
Atlantic  wines,  and  the  tables  are  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  a  profusion  of  game 
and  other  delicacies  from  the  forests  of 
the  Ural.  But  the  solitude  of  the  vast 
apartments  oppresses  the  mind,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  decayed  grandeur  or  of 
a  mushroom  civilization,  scorched  into 
apparent  maturity  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
plication of  a  fierce  heat  like  that  of  a 
larch-fire,  and  then  left  to  wither  and  fall 
to  pieces  unheeded.  Should  Russia  ever 
possess  respectable  institutions,  its  Sibe- 
rian territories  might  gradually  become 
inhabited,  even  under  the  rule  of  an  em- 
peror. The  mineral  riches  of  the  earth 
—  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  platina,  the 
iron,  the  copper,  the  marbles,  and  the 
endless  varieties  of  precious  stones  — 
would  of  themselves  supply  an  ample 
revenue,  and  constitute  the  nucleus  of 
a  respectable  system  of  civilization.  Pos- 
sibly the  first  step  toward  such  a  state 
of  things  is  now  being  taken  in  Russia. 
Serfdom,  virtually,  if  not  actually,  is  at 
at  end ;  the  slaves  are  either  in  insur- 
rection or  on  the  verge  of  it ;  the  nobles 
are  all  but  at  war  with  the  government ; 
and  out  of  this  political  and  social  chaos 
a  new  order  of  things  will  probably  pro- 
ceed, which  may  make  the  Volga  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Russia,  give  rise  to 
a  new  metropolis  in  the  Ural,  and  pour 
the  wealth  of  its  mines  through  many  new 
channels  into  Southern  Asia. 
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TUBULAR    RAILWAY,    OR    PNEUMATIC     DISPATCH. 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum ;  and  where 
one  exists,  does  its  best,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  so  abnormal  a  condition.  In  these 
volunteering  days,  when  every  man  has 
his  rifle  at  his  elbow,  this  aversion  of 
our  great  parent  may  be  simply  demon- 
strated. Wrap  tow  steeped  in  oil  round 
the  head  of  the  ramrod  till  it  fits  accu- 
rately into  the  bore  of  the  weapon,  and 
then  insert  it  at  the  muzzle.  If,  by  ap- 
plying the  mouth  to  the  nipple,  the  air 
m  the  barrel  be  now  drawn  out,  a  vacuum 
will  be  caused,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  acting  on  the  outside  of  the 
ramrod-head,  will  instantly  force  the  rod 
to  the  end  of  the  barrel.  If  the  ham- 
mer be  then  allowed  to  fall  on  the  nip- 
ple so  as  to  shut  out  air  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  this  same 
atmospheric  pressure  is  so  perceptible 
as  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  the  ram- 
rod from  the  gun  without  the  exercise 
of  considerable  strength.  The  difficulty 
must,  however,  in  this  case  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  ap- 
paratus than  to  the  actual  force  to  be 
overcome ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  but  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  the  ramrod,  from  its  small 
superficies,  can  not  have  to  sustain  a  press- 
ure of  more  than  five  pounds. 

Let  the  rifle-barrel  be  extended  to 
the  length  intervening  between  two  spe- 
cified places,  and  increase  its  diameter 
sufficiently  to  admit  whatever  is  to  be 
sent  along  the  tube,  and  we  have  at 
once  a  groundwork  for  atmospheric  pro- 
pulsion. Traveling  by  this  means  was 
tried  experimentally  some  years  before 
the  locomotive  took  charge  of  its  living 
burden.  As  early  as  1810,  Medhurst, 
a  Danish  engineer  of  eminence,  recom- 
mended that  pipes  of  comparatively  small 
size  should  be  laid  down  for  the  trans- 
mission of  letters.  They  were  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  piston  fitting  into  the  pipe ; 
and,  on  the  air  beyond  the  piston  being  ex- 
hausted by  an  air  pump,  the  piston  would 


rush  forward  at  great  speed  00  long  as  the 
vacuum  in  front  of  it  lasted. 

The  next  invention  was  Vallance's,  of 
which  a  working  model  was  exhibited  at 
Brighton  in  1827.  His  proposition  was 
to  have  a  tube  similar  in  principle  to 
Medhurst's,  but  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
to  make  the  piston  a  traveling-carriage, 
in  which  passengers  should  sit.  On  this 
system  many  people  were  drawn  along 
his  tube ;  yet,  whatever  its  capabilities 
for  locomotion  might  have  been,  the 
travelers  of  that  day  bad  not  bad  ex- 
perience even  of  ordinary  railway  tun- 
nels— too  common  now  with  us  to  excite 
a  momentary  fear — and  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  per- 
forming a  whole  journey  in  a  close  pipe, 
without  light,  and  without  communioa- 
tion  with  the  exterior.  Such  a  system 
might  have  answered  for  goods ;  bat 
was — then  at  least — out  of  the  qaestion 
for  men  and  women.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  make  atmospheric  propalsion 
available  practically,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  method  of  transferring  to  pas- 
sengers and  freight  outside  the  tube  the 
motion  of  the  piston,  which  itself  most 
obviously  be  within  it. 

The  difficulty  was  solved  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  named  Pinkus,  who  pa- 
tented, in  1835,  what  he  called  the  Pnea- 
matic  Railway.  His  invention  was  taken 
up  by  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda,  of  Lon- 
don, who  made  some  improvements  in 
the  design,  and  brought  capital  to  aid  in 
bringing  it  practically  before  the  world. 
To  these  gentlemen  belongs,  therefore, 
whctcver  credit  attached  to  the  Atmos- 
pheric Railways,*  and,  although  in  the 
history  of  science  that  project  mnst  be 
included  in  the  chapter  of  Mlures,  we 
must  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  ac- 
cord them  very  great  credit  indeed  for 
a  spirited  attempt — on  which  they  staked 

*  Til  ere  was  an  AtmoBphet,rio  Railway  between 
Paris  and  St.  Germains,  oyer  which  we  hiave  re- 
peatedly traveled.— Ed.  Eclectic. 
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large  snms  of  money — ^to  introduce  an 
entirely  strange  source  of  locomotion, 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
rivaled  steam  on  every  railway.  Merit 
can  not  always  command  success ;  nor  is 
&ilure  universally  the  sign  of  a  weakly- 
devised  scheme.  The  idea  of  the  atmos- 
pheric system  was  so  plausible,  and  gave 
such  fiiir  promise,  that  even  Robert  Ste- 
phenson— comprehensive  and  instantane- 
ous as  was  his  grasp  of  a  subject — was 
unable  to  decide  whether  its  good  or 
evil  attributes  preponderated,  until,  after 
seeing  it  work  on  the  Dalkey  line,  he  had 
laboriously  sifted  every  particular  of  its 
actual  operation. 

The  system  of  Pinkus,  as  improved  by 
Clegg  and  Samuda,  comprised  an  atmos- 
pheric   tube  forty  inches    in   diameter, 
through   which    the  piston  worked,   on 
the  air  being  exhausted  before  it.    Along 
the  top  of  this  tube  was   a  horizontal 
dit,  covered  by  a  leather  flap-valve,  fast- 
ened on  one  side  and  free  to  rise  on  the 
other,  though,  when  unused,  kept  as  close 
down   as  possible,   and   well    lubricated 
with  grease  to  preserve  it  in  an  air-tight 
condition.     Attached  to  the  piston  was 
a  perpendicular  piston-rod,  connecting  it 
with  a  railwav-carriage  running  on  rails 
above  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  tube. 
The  piston-rod  raised  the  valve  as  it  pass- 
ed; a  roller  behind  immediately  replaced 
it  in  its  former  position ;   and  another 
apparatus  dropped  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
lubncating  compound.     The  piston  ex- 
tended  sufficiently  far  in  front   of   the 
piston-rod  to  prevent  the  raising  of  the 
leather  valve  admitting  air  into  the  ex- 
hausted portion  of  the  tube  ;  but  a  lever 
was  provided  to  enable  the  conductor  to 
lift  the  valve  in  front  of  the  train,  so  as, 
in  case  of  accident,  to  decrease  or  destroy 
the   vacuum,  and   annihilate  the  motive 
power.     Now,  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  a  circular  disk  forty  inches  in 
diameter  is  about  eight  and  a  half  tons  ; 
and,  if  a  deduction  be  made  for  friction, 
any  dead-weight  less  than   the  remain- 
der would  be   overcome   by  the   action 
of  this  piston.     With  the  additional  as- 
sistance of  light  iron  wheels  rolling  easily 
on   smooth  metal   rails,  of  course  a  far 
heavier    burden   than    this   mere    dead- 
weight could  be  propelled  at  great  speed 
by  the  same  pressure  on  the  disk.    Theo- 
retically the  plan  was  perfect,  and  seem- 
ed especially  adapted  to  hilly  districts, 
where  economy  demanded  steep  gradients 


and  sharp  curves.  Such  a  line  was  pre- 
sented admirably  between  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  in  Ireland,  and  there,  according- 
Iv,  the  atmospheric  tube  was  first  tried. 
A  speed  of  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
was  easily  procured,  and  the  trains  went 
over  the  hills  in  capital  style.  Financial 
and  mechanical  difficulties  appeared,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  beginning.  The  tube, 
when  exhausted,  persisted  in  leaking  slight- 
ly at  its  joints,  and  greatly  at  the  valve, 
where  the  lubricating  oil  dried  up  from 
the  sun's  heat,  and  the  leather  warped. 
Then  the  expense  of  working  was  also 
found  more  conj*iderable  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  and  the  necessity  of  having 
duplicate  exhausting  engines  at  each  end 
with  steam  constantly  up,  lest  the  failure 
of  one  should  paralyze  the  whole  t)*affic, 
added  a  heavy  item  to  the  capital  al- 
ready invested.  The  more  important 
tubes  laid  down  on  the  same  principle 
from  London  to  Croydon,  and  on  the 
South  Devon  Railway,  with  exhausting 
engines  every  three  miles,  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  Dalkey 
company.  These  exhausting  engines  cost 
a  great  sum  for  maintenance  :  a  large 
machine  of  many  horses  power  constant- 
ly at  work,  and  a  similar  engine  with 
steam  up  ready  to  work  in  case  of  need, 
might  well  be  thought  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  a  dividend.  Passengers  were  suf- 
ficiently plentiful,  but  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance so  fiir  exceeded  that  by  loco- 
motive engines,  while  the  derangements 
were  so  frequent  and  provoking,  that  all 
the  companies  supporting  the  principle 
were  at  length  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  it,  as  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  cheaper  and  more  cer- 
tain locomotive.  The  only  atmospheric 
railway  which  sui-vived  for  a  short  time 
this  general  failure,  was  a  working  model 
which  many  of  my  readers,  who  were 
juveniles  then,  will  remember  to  have 
traversed  at  the  Polytechnic  with  boy- 
ish glee,  and  not  without  some  danger 
of  an  upset  into  the  adjoining  canal. 
Ah  I  the  Polytechnic  was  a  real  boys' 
paradise  then,  and  had  not  degenerated 
to  its  present  hybrid  state,  where  Mario- 
nettes are  as  likely  to  be  n)et  with  as 
working  steam-engines,  and  where  gayly- 
drcssed  dolls  rival  the  diving-bell  in  at- 
traction. 

For  several  years  the  question  of  using 
the  atmosphere  for  a  motive  power  lay 
dormant,  until,  a  few  seasons  ago,  the 
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Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Com- 
pany resorted  to  it  as  a  speedy  method 
of  communicating  between  the  head  office 
in  Lotlibury  and  the  branch  offices  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  Cornhill.  Messages 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  arrived 
at  the  head  office,  and  had  to  be  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  these  branch  des- 
tinations, were  so  numerous,  and  so  de- 
pendent fur  their  value  on  the  most 
rapid  possible  transmission,  that  they 
would  have  required  a  large  number 
of  w^ires  connecting  the  stations,  and  a 
considerable  staff  of  telegraphists  to  work 
them.  The  whole  of  this  extra  annual 
expense  is  saved  by  the  employment  of 
a  small  pneumatic  dispatch-tube,  attach- 
ed to  the  piston,  in  which  is  a  felt  bag 
capable  of  containing  a  large  bundle  of 
written  messages  as  received  in  Loth- 
bury.  A  few  strokes  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  air-[)ump  suffice  to  exhaust  the 
tube,  and  the  piston,  when  set  at  lib- 
erty, is  quickly  shot  to  the  other  end ; 
scarcely  more  time  elapsing  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  messages  than  would  have 
been  necessary  for  their  dispatch  down- 
stairs and  across  the  road  at  Lothbury. 

This  tube  reaches  a  total  length  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  has 
been  found  perfectly  successful — saving 
time  and  labor  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  great  element  of  its  answering,  as 
compared  with  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samu- 
da's  atmospheric  railway,  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  entire  work  is  earned 
on  xcithm^  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  valve  or  communication 
with  the  air  outside.  Under  this  condi- 
tion, the  preservation  of  a  vacuum  be- 
comes merely  dependent  on  the  joints 
in  the  pipe  being  properly  secured  ;  and 
they  must  be  sorry  navvies  indeed  who 
arc  unable  to  lay  down  and  join  pipes  so 
that  they  shall  duly  exclude  the  air. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  principle  so 
successful  in  this  last  instance,  the  Pneu- 
matic Dispatch  Company  propose  to  ap- 
ply it  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  relief  of 
the  streets  of  London  from  much  of  the 
parcel  and  mail-cart  traffic.  Their  design 
is  to  lay  tubes  under  the  main  thorough- 
fares, to  establish  suitable  exhausting  en- 
gines, and  to  run  frequent  trains  of  trucks 
between  different  parts  of  the  metropo- 
lis. For  this  purpose  their  tube  is  to  be 
no  longer  the  small  pipe  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  but  a  tunnel-shaped 
channel  of  cast-iron,  two  feet  nine  mches 


in  hight,  and  averaging  two  feet  five 
inches  in  width.  Rails  will  be  fixed  in 
the  bottom  corners  for  the  passage  of 
the  trucks  with  as  little  friction  a^s  pos- 
sible. The  trucks  themselves  are  iron 
vehicles,  ingeniously  formed  so  that  their 
bodies  shall  occupy  the  whole  interior 
of  the  tube,  while  the  wheels  arc  sunk 
into  the  sides,  and  have  free  play  on  the 
rails  below,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  complete  filling  of  the  tube 
by  the  carriage. 

The  success  of  this  scheme,  in  a  me- 
chanical sense,  has  been  amply  proved  at 
the  experimental  works  which  the  com- 
pany have  instituted  on  the  liver  margin 
adjoining  the  Battersea  station  of  the 
Brighton  railway.  For  just  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  by  the  side  of  the  stream  may  now  be 
observed  a  black,  sinuous  object,  more  like 
a  ribbed  worm  than  any  thmg  else,  some- 
times completely  buried,  tlien  rising  a 
few  feet,  and  again  carving  out  of  sight. 
This  is  their  experimental  tube,  of  the 
size  which  the  actual  apparatus  is  intend- 
ed to  have.  At  its  Nine  Elms  end,  in  a 
small  shed,  is  the  steam-engine  for  work- 
ing it,  accompanied  with  barometers  to 
show  the  pressure  exerted  within  the 
tube,  and  other  necessary  appliances.  To 
those  fond  of  elegant  machinery  it  must 
be  no  small  treat  to  be  permitted  to  view 
the  occasional  operation  of  this  remarka- 
ble machine.  The  pipe  is  so  laid  as  to 
represent  at  different  parts  the  curres 
and  inclines  of  leading  London  streets; 
the  slope  of  Snow  Ilill  occurring  in  one 
part,  tnat  of  Holbom  Hill  in  another. 
Several  curves  of  more  or  less  sharpness 
are  inserted  to  prove  the  capability  of 
the  trucks  surrounding  them  without 
hindrance  —  a  feat  they  perform  in  a 
really  marvelous  manner  in  the  ease  of 
the  last  and  sharpest  curve,  which  is 
made  with  a  radius  of  no  more  than  forty 
feet. 

Resort  is  not  had  to  the  air-pump  for 
the  exhaustion  of  this  tube,  the  means 
adopted  being  simply  the  centrifugal  mo- 
tion of  the  air  in  a  large  hollow  wheel,  or 
double  fan,  revolving  rapidly,  and  driv- 
ing every  thing,  air  and  dust  included, 
from  the  center  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence. This  wheel  consists  of  two  sheets 
of  iron,  each  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter, 
three  feet  apart  at  their  center,  but  ap- 
proaching at  the  circumference  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  each  other.  It  receives  a 
rotary  and  very  rapid  motion  through 
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the  agency  of  as  exquisite  a  little  high- 
pressure  steam-engine  as  ever  left  the 
ractory  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt. 
**  She's  a  sweet  little  thing  !"  said  the  en- 
gineer in  charge ;  "  we  can  work  her  to 
almost  any  power:"  a  capability  which, 
vre  may  hope,  for  the  sake  of  spectators, 
that  worthy  mechanic  does  not  test  too 
severely.  The  ordinary  power,  however, 
of  the  engine  is  stated  to  be  fifteen 
horses. 

On  the  end  being  closed  by  an  iron 
door,  and  comnumication  opened  with 
the  hollow  wheel,  if  the  latter  be  set  in 
motion,  the  air  at  its  center  is  by  centri- 
fbgal  force  driven  in  successive  whirls  to 
the  circumference,  whence  it  is  thrown 
forth  into  the  atmosphere.  This  action 
is  very  apparent,  even  with  slow  revolu- 
tions of  the  wheel,  if  a  handkerchief  be 
held  at  any  point  near  the  open  extei-ior 
of  the  disk;  and  when  the  rotation  is  ra- 

5 id,  the  draft  is  so  great  that  it  is  even 
ifficalt  for  a  man  to  stand  his  ground 
against  it.  As  the  air  originally  at  the 
center  is  forced  outward,  a  fresh  supply 
is  sucked  in  until,  with  very  little  delay, 
the  whole  tube  is  exhausted,  or  at  least 
subjected  to  a  partial  vacuum.  When 
the  engine  is  working  at  its  full  power  the 
disk  is  able  to  exhaust  the  tube  now  laid 
at  Battersea  (a  quarter  of  a  mile)  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  Immediately 
the  end  of  one  truck  is  inserted  in  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  tube,  it  begins 
to  be  sucked  toward  the  exhausting  ap- 
paratus at  the  near  end,  and,  together 
wiih  other  carriages  attached  to  it,  tra- 
vels subterraneously  to  its  destination  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour. 

Let  us  now  station  ourselves  in  the 
engine-house,  with  the  great  revolving 
&n  creating  such  a  whirlwind  that  the 
sound  of  the  voice  is  entirely  drowned  in 
the  roar.  The  attendants  are  watching  a 
signal,  which  is  moved  when  the  train 
reaches  a  point  about  thirty  yards  away  : 
the  instant  that  signal   records  its  ap- 

5 roach,  the  valve  is  shut,  while  the  trap- 
oor  closing  the  end  of  the  tube  is  open- 
ed and  the  trucks,  having  accomplished 
the  last  few  yards  through  the  momen- 
tum previously  acquired,  emerged  gently 
from  their  dark  route  into  the  open  air. 
The  sensation  of  seeing  these  curious  ve- 
hicles appear,  suddenly  and  quietly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  tornado  pro- 
duced   by   the    revolving   flin,   is    very 


strange:  they  glide,  seemingly  without 
noisf,  one  after  another  from  their  nar- 
row opening,  much  as  a  worm  might  slip 
stealthily  from  its  hole  amid  a  drenching 
shower. 

Not  far  different,  either,  from  a  worm's 
speedy  withdrawal  into  his  slimy  burrow 
is  the  appearance  of  a  train  of  trucks 
starting  on  their  journey  from  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  experimental  tube.  Stand- 
ing in  the  open  to  receive  their  imagin- 
ary load,  they  are  pushed  forward  till 
the  end  of  the  first  enters  the  tunnel  and 
fills  it.  At  a  given  signal  the  suction 
from  the  other  extremity  commences ; 
one  by  one  the  trucks  disappear,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  are  lost  in  the  black  abyss  of 
pipe,  through  which  the  eye  seeks  in  vain 
to  penetrate.  Though  gone  from  view, 
they  are,  however,  by  no  means  out  of 
hearing,  for  the  noise  these  iron  spring- 
less  carriages  make  as  they  i  un,  and — to 
judge  by  the  sound — jolt  over  the  rails,  is 
very  considerable.  Ihe  long,  cylindrical 
tube  is,  moreover,  so  admirable  an  acous- 
tic conductor,  that  even  words  spoken 
at  one  end  are  distinctly  audible,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off,  at  the  other,  provided, 
of  course,  the  channel  be  emi)ty.  As 
the  train  reaches  the  point  where  the 
exhausting  process  is  stopped,  a  re|)ort  is 
heard  at  the  end  whence  it  started  simi- 
lar to,  and  as  loud  as,  the  explosion  of  a 
pistol.  The  cause  of  this  report,  unlike 
any  heard  at  the  opposite  en<l,  where  the 
action  really  producing  it  takes  place,  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

So  rare  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
sensations  of  the  body  under  peculiarly 
unpropitious  circumstances  was  not  to  be 
neglected.  Who  should  say  what  physi- 
ological phenomena,  what  extraordinary 
experiences,  might  not  be  evolved  from 
being  shot  —  feet  foremost — through  a 
dark  pipe,  in  which,  if  any  thing  hap- 
pened, there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
helping  one's  self  ?  Alas !  there  were  no 
such  results ;  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished saiely,  and  with  no  stronger  ef- 
fect than  a  considerable  shaking.  Lying 
at  length  on  a  mattress  in  the  bottom  of 
a  truck,  a  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  pas- 
senger to  presei*A'e  him  from  the  dust, 
Avith  which,  perhaps  from  the  tube  being 
now  but  rarely  used,  the  tunnel  is  disa- 
greeably filled.  His  conveyance  enters 
its  prison ;  the  noise  is  abundant ;  the 
jolting  no  less  so — about  what  might  be 
felt  if  lying  on  the  floor  of  a  railway  car- 
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riagc,  but  less  than  that  of  aa  omnibos 
over  a  paved  road — the  idea  of  time 
taken  in  the  journey,  of  course,  exagger- 
ated ;  otherwise  no  remarkable  sensation 
beyond  one  of  extreme  delight  at  again 
reaching  the  light  of  heaven.  The  pneu- 
matic dispatch  is  certainly  not  the  mode 
of  traveling  a  man  with  plenty  of  time 
at  hU  disposal  would  select ;  but  where 
speed  is  greatly  an  object,  it  might  be 
welcome  to  many — in  the  absence  of  a 
more  orthodox  railway — as  a  means  of 
evading  the  delays  of  crowded  streets.  I 
may  mention  here  that  it  is  part  of  the 
design  of  the  company  to  carry  passen- 
gers— if  they  will  go. 

The  first  operation  which  the  company 
proposes  to  itself  is,  the  establishment  of 
connecting  links  between  the  general 
post-office  and  the  several  head  offices 
of  the  postal  districts,  with  intermediate 
stations  about  every  half-mile.  The 
western  central  office,  in  Bloomsbury, 
is  intended  to  be  the  earliest  placed  in 
communication  with  head-quarters.  If 
these  tubes  answer — as  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  by  the  projectors  that  they 
will — the  system  will  be  gradually  ex- 
tended, first  to  the  railway  termini,  next 
to  the  metropolitan  suburbs,  and  lastly, 
perhaps,  by  longer  routes  to  more  distant 
towns. 

That  the  arrangements  will  give  satis- 
faction, in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  can 
not  be  doubted :  how  far  their  success 
will  extend  as  a  pecuniary  speculation  is 
a  question  for  \^vy  careful  consideration. 
The  carts  and  vans  used  for  postal  pur- 
poses in  the  metropolis  cost  eleven  thou- 
sand ])Ounds  annually,  and  this  sum  the 
directors  would  reckon  upon  receiving. 
The  railway  small  parcels  are  computed 
to  produce  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  the  agents  delivering  them  :  of 
this,  too,  the  company  calculates  on  tak- 
ing to  itself  a  handsome  share.  Then 
there  is  the  internal  delivery  of  parcels 
and  small  packages  through  the  Parcels 
Delivery  Company,  the  carriers,  the  por- 
ters, and  a  hundred  other  channels,  from 
which  a  fair  revenue  must  almost  certain- 
ly be  derived,  especially  as  the  Pneumatic 
Dispatch  Company  intend  assuming  the 
functions  of  commissionaires,  in  addition 
to  those  of  carriers.  In  their  estimate 
the  directors  would  add  to  all  this  the 
profit  arising  from  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers. What  that  gain  may  be,  I  decline 
to  calculate,  as  I  also  decline  to  receive 


with  any  faith  their  calculations  on  the 
subject.  Working  men  may,  as  they  ex- 
pect, avul  themselves  of  this  means  of 
transporting  themselves  from  their  snbnr- 
ban  homes  to  building  or  other  business 
in  different  parts  of  London  ;  and  men  of 
all  grades  may  possibly  be  glad  at  times 
of  BO  rapid  a  mode  of  reaching  their  (ks- 
cupation  or  their  pleasure ;  but  there 
must  certainly  be  the  contrary  chance 
that  few  or  none  will  be  disposed  to 
trust  themselves  to  a  journey  in  a  recum- 
bent, helpless  posture,  though  a  dark, 
cavernous  hole,  subject,  in  idea  at  least, 
to  invisible  misfortunes.  That  such  ob- 
jections may  be  unreasonable,  I  do  not 
deny ;  for,  in  point  of  fiict,  the  danger 
will  be  infinitely  less  than  that  encoun- 
tered in  a  railway  tunnel,  and,  indeed, 
the  way  of  traveling  generally  would  be 
as  safe  as  any  rapid  description  of  motion 
devised  by  man  well  could  be.  Collisions 
are  impossible,  from  the  very  principle  of 
the  invention.  A  break-down  would  in- 
volve no  worse  catastrophe  than  delay  and 
temporary  imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell ; 
for  the  exhaustion  of  air  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  cause  suffocation,  and  the  tracks 
could  in  a  short  time  be  pushed  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  force  to  the  nearest  sta- 
tion. Cc  ripest  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coUte^  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
once  testing  the  anticipated  discomfort  of 
a  pneumatic  subterranean  journey,  pas- 
sengers might  bo  willing  to  submit  to  the 
darkness,  the  jolting,  and  disagreeable 
sensations,  for  the  sake  of  such  speedy 
exit  at  a  distant  point. 

All  these  are  sources  of  income  neces- 
sarily difficult  to  compute  until  some  sec- 
tion of  the  work  be  really  open.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  apparatus  and 
construction  must  be  heavy,  and  share- 
holders should  carefully  balance  accounts 
between  probable  investments  and  proba- 
ble returns  before  any  large  outlay  is  in- 
curred. Still,  all  must  wish  well  to  this 
very  ingenious,  and  indeed  beautiful  de- 
sign. It  would,  if  boldly  carried  out,  ef- 
fectually relieve  London  streets  of  much 
troublesome  light  traffic,  and  would  af- 
ford at  once  to  shopkeepers  and  custom- 
ers the  advantage  of  immediate  commu- 
nications in  all  directions.  This  genera- 
tion will  indeed  have  seen  strange  things 
in  its  days :  Railways  spread  throughout 
the  land,  subjugatinc^  fire  and  water  to 
the  service  of  man ;  Electricity  raised  in- 
visibly from  the  earth,  and  only  allowed 
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to  retnm  to  it  after  surrendering  him  its 
power  as  his  obedient  familiar,  bearing 
his  messages  with  celerity  that  would  as- 
tonish Puck  himself,  albeit  that  sprite 
coald 

*'  Put  t  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  for^  minutes  :^ 


Even  Earth  has  been  called  to  account, 
and  a  precious  and  useful  metal  evolved 
from  smelted  clay.  Lastly,  to  complete 
the  victory  over  the  ancient  elements, 
Air  is  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  to  rival  the  most  agile 
steed  in  its  submissive  power  of  producing 
motion. 


From    the    London    Bevlew. 


SUBSECIV^ 


BROWN. 


It  has  been  said  that  a  man  might  as 
well  have  no  name  at  all,  as  only  be 
called  John  Smith  ;  and  the  like  may  be 
8.iid  of  John  Brown.  It  is  amazing  that 
remembering  names  are  a  capital  in  trade, 
parents  do  not  more  conscientiously  real- 
ize their  responsibility.  Those  John 
Browns  are  every  where.  How  can  they 
have  any  individuality  or  social  being? 
It  is  the  same  with  our  literature  as  with 
oar  professions,  it  is  thronged  with  the 
Browns.  True,  they  are  not  all  Johns. 
First  and  foremost,  we  have  the  famous 
Norwich  physician,  dear  old  Sir  Thomas  ; 
and  we  have  the  nasty  Brown,  who 
never  rises  in  literature  beyond  the  dig- 
nity of  Tom;  and  we  have  "Estimate 
Brown,  and  Capability  Brown,  and  Simon 
Brown,  and  Brown  the  Brunonian  ;"  and 
we  have  Pastoral  Browne,  and  Brownist 
Brown  ;  and  we  have  Brown  the  great 
pudding-eater  of  Kent ;  and  then  the  la- 
mented chemist,  Samuel  Brown.  And 
we  have  the  tough  old  martyr  Ossawato- 
niie  Brown — a  witness  and  a  martyr  we 
will  maintain  him  to  be,  although  not  one 
of  the  wisest;  but  martyrs  usually  are 
not  very  wise.  We  have  the  Bishop 
Brown,  author  of  the  Analogy^  and  Self- 
Interpreting  Brown,  of  Haddington,  the 
ancestor  of  our  present  author,  whose 
memory  he  pnzes  so  highly ;  and  we 
have  preachers  and  physicians  iniiuincra- 
ble  named  Brown  ;  and  in  this  very  book 
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we  have  John  Brown  the  father,  and 
John  Brown  the  son.  We  therefore 
think  that  we  are  guilty  of  no  imperti- 
nence in  giving,  as  a  distinctive  patrony- 
mic to  our  author,  the  designation  he 
has  adopted  for  his  book.  A  man  can 
scarcely  hope  for  immortality  by  the 
name  of  John  Brown  ;  but  he  may  walk 
down  to  posterity  with  tolerable  indivi- 
duality by  the  epithet  of  Subsecivse 
Brown. 

The  volumes  of  Dr.  Brown  are  the 
most  delightful  of  desultory  vohmies — 
just  the  books  for  charming  the  hours  of 
people  who  have  not  too  much  attention 
to  spare,  and  who  desire  the  results  and 
pleasures  of  learning  without  its  toils. 
They  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  freshness, 
and  fun.  Choice  little  pieces  of  manifold 
reading  are  set  in  the  frame  of  strong  and 
probing  language.  Anecdotes,  innumer- 
able and  new,  most  of  them  personal, 
give  the  reader  the  shock  of  hearty 
laughter,  and  leave  behind  a  pleasant,  un- 
conscious hcalthfulness  liivc  that  we  re- 
ceive from  a  long  walk  in  the  country. 
The  physician  who  can  turn  his  idle  hours 
to  such  account  as  the  author  of  these 
volumes,  must  not  only  be  a  singularly- 
gifted  man  ;  but,  we  may  be  sure,  that  if 
he  is  not  enlarging  his  own  practice,  he 
is  doing  what  is  oven  far  better — he  is 
adding  to  tlie  health  of  society ;  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  make  many  natures 
whole.  Wisdom  is  conveyed  frequently 
in  conversational  hints ;  and  we  trust  we 
do   no    injustice   to   the   Jlarce    of   Dr. 
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Brown  when  we  place  them  beneath  the  i 
class  of  conversational  literature.     They  j 
have  much  in  them  of  the  very  best  or- 
der of  ana  /  a  page  would  refresh  many 
a  mental  or  moral  invalid.     We  do  not 
see    any  great  amount   of   professional, 
gold-headed-cane   dignity ;   the  boots  of 
our  author's  style  do  not  creak.     Some 
readers  might  say  that  occasionally  he  is 
content  to  appear  even  rather  slipshod  : 
but  then,  how  else  would  the  reader  see 
an   idle   man  ?  and  if  we  do  catch  our 
writer  in  his  dressing  gown,  he  is  at  ease 
in  his  studv.     We  never  find  him  want- 
ing  in  self-respect,  nor  ever  deficient  m 
cheerful  urbanity.     lie  talks  to  us  like  a 
muscular  man,  and  a  strong  and  compe- 
tent scholar,  and  has  a  way  of  favoring 
ns  with    pleasant  little  snatches  of  clas- 
sical  reading  or  criticism,  in    the   most 
communicative  and  instructive  style,  de- 
lightfully removed   from    pedantry,  and 
never  imposing  the  necessity  for  such  at- 
tainments on  his  readers.     The  paper  on 
*'  Presence  of  Mind,   or  IIap])y    Guess- 
inff,"  is  a  s'ood  illustration  of  tliis.     It  is 
but  a  succession  of  wisely-told  anecdotes 
on  nearness  of  the  Nov?,  or  the  combina- 
tion  of  power  and  promptitude  in  cha- 
racter.    Here   is   an    illustration   of  the 
want  of  this  Nov? : 

"  That  wise  little  man,  Dr.  Henry  Marshall, 
little  in  body  but  not  little  in  mind,  in  brain, 
and  in  worth,  used  to  give  an  instance  of  this. 
A  young,  well-educated  surgeon  attached  to  a 
regiment  quartered  at  Musselburgh,  went  out 
professionally  with  two  officers  who  were  in 
search  uf  'satisfaction.*  One  fell  shot  in  the 
thigh,  «nd  in  half  an  hour  after  he  was  found 
dead,  the  surgeon  kneeling  pale  and  grim  over 
him,  with  his  two  thumbs  simk  in  his  thigh 
helmp  the  wound,  the  grass  steeped  in  blood. 
If  he  had  put  them  two  inches  higher,  or  ex- 
temporized a  tourniquet  with  his  sash  and  the 
pistol's  ramrod  and  a  stone,  he  might  have 
saved  his  friends  life  and  his  own — for  he  shot 
himself  that  night** 

And  here  are  illustrations  of  the  pos- 
session of  this  No{;,c : 

"  One  more  instance  of  nearness  of  the  Noff. 
A  lady  was  in  front  of  her  lawn  with  her  child- 
ren, when  a  mad  dog  made  his  appearance,  pur- 
sued by  the  peasant?.  What  did  she  do? 
AVhat  would  you  have  done  ?  Shut  your  eyes 
and  think.  She  went  straight  to  the  dog,  re- 
ceived its  head  in  her  thick  stuff  gown,  be 
tween  her  knees,  and,  nmffling  it  up,  held  it 
with  all  her  might  till  the  men  came  up.  No 
one  was  hurt.  Of  course,  she  fainted  after  it 
was  all  right*' 

**  I  once  saw  a  great  surgeon,  after  settling  a 


particular  procedure  as  to  a  lifeand- death  oper- 
ation, as  a  general  settles  his  order  of  battle. 
He  began  his  work,  and  at  the  second  cut  al- 
tered the  entire  conduct  of  the  operation.  No 
one  not  in  the  secret  could  have  told  this ;  not 
a  moment's  pause,  not  a  quiver  of  the  &ce,  not 
a  U>ok  of  doubt.  This  is  the  same  master  power 
in  man,  which  makes  the  difference  between  Sir 
John  ^loore  and  Sir  John  Cope." 

'*Mrs.  Major  Robertson,  a  woman  of  slight 
make,  great  beauty,  and  remarkable  energy, 
courage,  and  sense,  (she  told  me  the  story  her- 
self,) on  going  up  to  her  bedroom  at  night — 
there  being  no  one  in  the  house  but  a  servant- 
girl,  in  the  ground  floor — saw  a  portion  of  a 
man's  foot  projecting  from  under  the  bed«  She 
gave  no  cry  of  alarm,  but  shut  the  door  as 
usual,  set  down  her  candle,  and  began  as  if  to 
undress,  when  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  with 
an  impatient  tone  and  gesture,  *  I've  forgotten 
that  key  again,  I  declare;'  and,  leaving  the 
candle  burning,  and  the  door  open,  she  went 
down -stairs,  gut  the  watchman,  and  secured 
the  proprietor  of  the  foot,  which  had  not 
moved  an  inch.  How  many  women  or  men 
could  have  done,  or  rather  been  all  this  1" 

Of  another  order  is  the  following  clas- 
sification of  qualifications  for  a  physician  ; 
indispensable  qualiiications  also  for  other 
than  physicians : 

'*The  prime  qualifications  of  a  physician 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  Capax^  Per- 
MpicaXy  Sagax^  EMcajt.  Cap^ix  —  there  must 
be  room  to  receive,  and  arrange,  and  keep 
knowledge ;  Pcrnpicax  —  senses  and  percep- 
tions, keen,  accurate,  and  immediate,  to  bring 
in  materials  from  all  sensible  things ;  Sagax — 
a  central  power  of  knowing  what  is  what,  and 
what  it  is  worth,  of  choosing  and  rejecting,  of 
judging ;  and  finally,  ^jffieax — the  will  and  the 
way— the  power  to  turn  all  the  other  thre^*,  ca- 
pacity, perspicacity,  sagacity  to  account,  in  the 
performance  of  the  thing  in  hand,  and  thus  ren- 
dering back  to  the  outer  world,  in  a  neir  and 
useful  form,  what  you  had  received  firom  it 
These  are  the  intellectual  qualities  which  make 
up  the  physician,  witliout  any  one  of  which  he 
would  be  mancu»^  and  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  complete  artsman,  any  more  than 
protein e  would  be  itself  if  any  one  of  its  four 
elements  were  amissing." 

He  has  the  happiest  way  of  tnming  to 
account  anecdotes,  which  may  be  gath- 
ered plentifully  from  the  volumes:  here 
is  one  of  William  Nicholson,  the  poet, 
the  author  of  that  extraordinary  ballad 
full  of  weirdness,  the  "Aiken  Drum"  : 

'^  There  is  one  story  about  him  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  quite  perfect  A  fiinner, 
in  a  remote  part  of  (jlalloway,  one  June  morning 
before  sunrise,  was  awakened  by  music;  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  heaven,  and  when  he 
found  himself  awake,  he  sUll  heard  the  Btrains. 
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Ba  looked  out,  nnd  saw  no  on?,  but  at  the  cor- 
narof  agnsB  field  he  atwhis  ntttle,  and  joung 
eedta  and  fillies,  huddled  tjigether.  and  looking 
intantlf  down  into  what  he  knew  was  an  old 
qnany.  He  put  on  his  clothes,  and  walked 
Across  the  field,  every  thing  but  that  Etrange 
w3d  inelodf,  Ktill  and  silent  in  this  the  'sweet 
hoar  of  primes'  Aa  he  got  nearer  the  *  beasts,' 
the  sound  was  louder ;  the  colts  with  their  long 
mines,  and  the  nowt  with  their  wondering 
stare,  took  no  notice  of  him,  Rtraining  their 
neeks  forward  entranced.  There,  in  the  old 
quairy,  the  young  aun 'glintin"  on  his  face, 
ftnd  resting  on  his  pack,  which  had  been  his 
[ullow,  was  our  Wandering  Willie,  playing  and 
singing  like  an  angel — 'an  Orpheus,  an  Or- 
pheus.' What  a  picture!  When  reproved  for 
wasting  his  health  and  time  b;  the  prosaic  farm- 
er, the  poor  fellow  said :  '  Me  and  this  quarry 
ftre  lang  acquant,  and  IVe  mair  pleesure  in 
pjpin  to  thae  daft  con-Is,  than  if  the  best  Icd- 
diesin  the  land  were  figurin  away  afore  me." 

The  author  enjoys  a  liiurrh  at  his  pro- 
fession,  nnd  is  not  otTuntlcd  it'  his  readers 
augh  with  him : 

"  It  is  told  of  another  of  our  Gallic  brethren, 
that  having  discovered  a  spcrilic  for  a  skin  dis- 
eaie.  he  'pursued  it  witli  such  keunnoss  on  the 
field  of  the  patient's  surface,  that  he  perislicd 
just  when  it  dill.  On  going  into  the  duad-house, 
our  conqueror  examined  the  Mirface  of  the  sub- 
ject with  much  interest,  and  some  complacency 
— not  a  vt'Slige  of  disease  or  life — nnd  turning 
on  his  heel,  said  :  '  fl  ett  mort  gueri  I '  Cured 
indeed  I  with  the  disadvantage,  single,  but  to 
ODe  senso  infinite,  of  the  main  being  dead ; 
dead,  with  the  advantage,  general,  but  at  best 
finite,  of  the  Koly  tetter  being  cured." 

Langhing  at  the  orthoTos  in  ilio  schools 
ofphyKie,  the  horn eopathists  must  allow 
liim  to  have  his  joke  at  thdr  o.vpeiiac  : 

a  countryman  cnlled  on  a 
He  was  in  the  depths  of 
dyspeptic  dttipair,  as  often  happens  with  the 
cnawbacons.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  plain 
advice  as  to  hisfood,  making  a  tlinrniigh  change, 
and  endc<l  by  writing  a  prescription  for  sonic 
tonic,  saying:  'Take  that,  and  come  linck  in  a 
fixtnight'.'  In  ten  days  fliles  came  in,  blooming 
and  happy,  quite  well.  The  doctor  was  delight- 
ed, and  not  a  little  proud  of  lii.'fKkill.  He  asked 
to  see  what  he  had  given  liini.  tjilus  said  he 
hadn't  got  it.  'Whore  w.is  it!'  'I  took  it, 
sir'  'Took  it!  what  have  you  done  with  it? 
'I  ate  it,  sirl  you  toid  mo  to  (at--  it!'  We 
once  told  this  story  to  a  homeopathic  friend, 
adding:  'Perhaps  you  think  the  iron  in  the 
ink  may  be  credited  with  thy  cure.'  '  Well.' 
said  my  niuuh-believing  frieiiti,  '  tlierc  is  no 
saying.'  No  saying,  indeed !  and  no  thinking 
either!  such  mattcra  lie  at  least  in  there-ion 
of  the  non-knowable." 

The  following  gives  to  our   author  a 
fine  text  for  a,  very  useful  sermon,   in- 
YOU  LV.--NO.  4 


trodncing    the    paper,    "With    Brains 

Sir :" 

" '  Pray,  Mr.  Opio,  may  I  ask  what  you  mix 
your  colors  with  V  said  a  brisk  dilettante  student 
of  the  great  painter.  '  With  hraiitt,  sir,'  was 
the  gruff  reply — and  the  right  one.  It  did  not 
give  much  of  what  we  call  information ;  it  did 
not  ex{>ound  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  art ; 
but  if  the  inquirer  had  the  commodity  referred 
to,  it  would  awaken  hicn ;  it  would  set  him  a- 
going,  a-thinking,  and  a'painling  to  good  pur- 
pose. If  he  had  not  the  wherewithal,  as  was 
likely  enough,  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  colors 
and  their  mixtures  the  better." 
I      Again  : 

"  ■  Who  made  you  *'  was  asked  of  a  small 
girl.  She  replied,  '  God  mo  that  length,'  indi- 
cating with  her  two  hands  the  ordinary  size  of 
a  new-bom  infant;  'and  I  growed  the  rest  my- 
sel.'  This  was  before  Topsey's  lime,  and  is 
wittier  than  even  '  'Spects  I  growed,'  and  not 
less  pliilosophicaJ  than  Descartes*  nihil  witli 
Leibnitz's  »ui  as  its  rider." 

Our  author  is  a  Landseer  in  his  affection 
for  dogs,  and  his  power  of  painting  them, 
lie  ia  able  to  know  the  true  human  let^l 
ing,  that  tbey  are  fellow- mortals,  and 
sometimes  one  thinks  even  something 
more ;  ho  could  etiter  into  the  feeling  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  Kuskin,  and  es- 
pecially apply  it  to  his  dogs,  "  There  is 
in  every  animal's  eye  a  dim  image  and 
gleam  of  htimanity ;  a  flash  of  strange 
light  through  which  their  hfo  looks  out, 
and  up  to  our  gicat  mystery  of  command 
over  them,  and  claims  the  fellowship  of 
the  creature  if  not  of  the  soul."  The 
story  of  "Rah  and  his  Friends,"  ia  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  varied  pieces  of  its 
compass  any  where  to  be  met  with  ;  but 
the  Doctor  has  had  a  very  extensive  ca- 
nine acquahitancc — ive  had  almost  said  of 
every  variety  of  canine  character,  but  we 
are  lemiiidcd  that  tiie  characters  of  dogs 
are  as  various  as  the  characters  of  men. 
Some  of  these  acqn;untance  are  far  from 
respectable,  they  have  a  very  mcdicai- 
sludcnt  air  about  them,  nnd  look  as 
doubtful  as  the  members  of  that  distin- 
guished, hut  not  universally  respected 
class. 

"Jock  was  one  of  these  sad  ne'er  do  wefcl,^  ho 
was  insane  iVoin  his  birth ;  at  first  amahilU 
insania,  but  ending  in  mischief  and  sudden 
death.  lie  was  an  Kngli?ib  terrier,  fawn-color- 
ed ;  mother's  naino  Vamp.  (Vampire,)  and  his 
father's  Demon.  lie  was  more  properly  daft 
than  mod ;  his  courage,  muscularity,  and  proilj- 
gious  animal  spirits  making  him  insufFerabfe, 
and  never  allowing  one  sane  feature  of  himself 
any  chance.  No  sooner  was  the  street  door 
open,  than  be  was  throttling  the  first  dog  pass- 
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ing,  bringing  upon  himself  and  mc  endless  grief. 
Cats  ho  tossed  up  into  the  air,  and  crushed  their 
spines  as  they  felL  Old  ladies  he  upiset  by 
jumping  over  their  heads ;  old  gentlemen  by 
running  between  their  legs.  At  home,  he 
would  tliink  nothing  of  leaping  tlu'ough  the  tea- 
things,  upsetting  the  urn,  cream,  etc.,  and  at 
dinner  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  if  I 
could  have  found  time  to  thrash  him  sufficiently, 
and  let  b\m  be  a  year  older,  we  might  have  kept 
him;  but  having  upset  an  Earl  when  the 
streets  were  muddy,  I  had  to  part  with  him. 
He  was  sent  to  a  clergyman  in  the  island  of 
Westray,  one  of  the  Orkneys ;  and  though  he 
had  a  wretched  voyage,  and  was  as  sick  as  any 
dog,  he  signalized  the  first  moment  of  his  arri- 
val at  the  mange,  by  strangling  an  ancient 
monkey,  or  '  puggy,'  the  pet  of  the  minister — 
who  was  a  bachelor — and  the  wonder  of  the 
island.  Jock  henceforward  took  to  evil  courses, 
extracting  the  kidneys  of  the  best  young  rams, 
driving  whole  hirsels  down  steep  places  into 
the  sea,  till  at  last  all  tbe  guns  of  Westray 
were  pointed  at  him,  as  he  stood  at  bay  under  a 
huge  rock  on  the  shore,  and  blew  him  into 
space.  I  always  regret  his  end,  and  blame  my- 
self for  sparing  the  rod. 

"  Toby  wa**  a  more  decent  dog.  lie  had,  it 
would  seem,  an  inbred  vulgar  air,  but  he  was 
a  do;^  of  great  moral  excellence — iiffectionate, 
faithful,  honest  up  to  his  light,  with  an  odd 
humor  as  peculiar  and  as  strong  as  his  tail.  My 
father,  in  his  reserved  way,  was  very  fond  of 
hhn,  and  there  must  have  been  very  funny 
scenes  with  them,  for  wo  heard  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter issuing  from  his  study  when  they  two  were 
by  themselves ;  there  was  something  in  him 
that  took  that  grave,  beautiful,  melancholy  face. 
One  can  fancy  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books,  and 
sacred  work  and  thoughts,  pausing  and  looking 
at  the  secular  Toby,  who  was  looking  out  for  a 
smile  to  begin  his  rough  fun,  and  about  to  end 
by  coursing  and  gurritC  round  the  room,  upset- 
ting my  father's  books,  laid  out  on  the  floor  for 
consultation,  and  himself  nearly  at  times,  as  he 
stood  wat(;hing  him  —  and  off  his  guard  and 
shaking  with  laughter.  Toby  had  always  a  great 
desire  to  accompany  my  father  up  to  town; 
this  my  father's  good  taste  and  sense  of  dignity, 
besides  his  fear  of  losing  his  friend  (a  vain  fear !) 
forbade,  and  as  the  decision  of  character  of  each 
was  ijrreat  and  nearly  equal,  it  was  often  a  drawn 
game.  Toby  ultimately,  by  making  it  his  en- 
tire object,  triumphed.  He  usually  was  no 
where  to  be  seen  on  my  father  leaving ;  he  how- 
ever siiw  him,  and  lay  in  wait  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  and  up  Leith  Walk  he  kept  him  in  view 
from  the  opposite  side  like  a  detective,  and  then, 
when  he  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  hound  him 
home,  he  crossed  unblushingly  over,  and  joined 
company,  excessively  rejoiced,  of  course. 

*'  One  Sunday  he  had  gone  with  him  to 
church,  and  left  him  at  the  vestry-door.  The 
second  Psnlm  was  given  out,  and  my  father  was 
sitting  back  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  door  at  its 
back,  up  which  he  cimo  from  the  vestry,  was 
seen  to  move,  and  gently  open ;  then,  after  a 


long  pause,  a  black  shining  snout  pushed  its 
way  steadily  into  the  congregation,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Toby's  entire  body.  He  looked  some- 
what abashed,  but  sniffing  his  friend,  he  ad- 
vanced as  if  on  thin  ice,  audi,  not  seeing  him,  put 
his  forelegs  on  tlie  pulpit,  and  behold  1  there  he 
was,  his  own  familiar  chum.  I  watched  all  this, 
and  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  his  look  of 
happiness,  of  comfort,  of  entire  case  when  he 
beheld  his  friend — the  smoothing  down  of  the 
anxious  ears,  the  swing  of  gladness  of  that 
mighty  tail — I  don't  expect  soon  to  see.  My 
father  quietly  opened  the  door,  and  Toby  was  at 
his  feet,  and  invisible  to  all  but  himself;  had  he 
sent  old  (leorge  Peaston,  the  'minister's  man,' 
to  put  him  out,  Toby  would  probably  have 
shown  his  teeth  and  astonished  Qeorge.  He 
slunk  home  as  soon  as  ho  could,  and  never  re- 
peated that  exploit" 

Our  author  thinks — 

** Every  family  should  have  a  dog;  it  is  like 
having  a  perpetual  baby ;  it  is  the  play  thing  and 
the  crony  of  the  whole  house.  It  keeps  them 
all  young.  .  .  .  And  then  he  tells  no  tales,  be- 
trays no  secrets,  never  sulks,  asks  no  trouble- 
some questions,  never  gets  into  debt,  never  com- 
ing down  late  for  breakfast,  or  coming  in  through 
his  Chubb  too  early  to  bed — is  always  for  a  bit 
of  fun,  lies  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if  chol- 
enc,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead  of  some  one 
else,  who  would  not  take  it  so  meekly,  and, 
moreover,  would  certainly  not,  as  he  does,  ask 
your  pardon  for  being  kicked." 

A  faithful  attachment  to  dogs  and  an 
entrance  into  their  humor  is  usually  the 
companion  of  a  like  attaclimcnt  to  man- 
kind. Dr.  Brown  quotes — and  wc  see,  in 
all  his  quotations,  what  ought  always  to 
be  seen  in  a  quotation,  but  which  is  seen 
80  seldom — his  evident  relish  in  it — he 
quotes  the  touching  saying  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  "  The  misery  of  keeping  a  dog,  is 
his  dying  so  soon  ;  but  to  be  sure,  if  he 
lived  for  fifty  years,  and  then  died,  what 
would  become  of  me  ?"  Our  author  has 
a  keen  glance  for  men  and  characters  and 
things ;  his  essays  reveal  mnch  of  that 
noblest  power  of  man — imagination  ;  that 
communis  sensus  of  the  faculties ;  onr  read- 
ers will  remember  many  illnstratious  of 
this  in  the  first  scries  of  the  Harm  Sub- 
acfdviv — how  happy  this  is  of  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury,  ''  like  a  bear  in  his  arctic 
cave,  muttering  protests  against  the  uni- 
verse, nursing  his  wrath  as  the  only  thing 
with  which  to  warm  and  cheer  that  sullen 
heart,  a  ]»alace  of  ice,  symmetrical,  beau- 
tiful, strong,  but  below  Zero— we  admire 
much  his  intrepid  air,  keen  and  clean  teeth, 
his  clear  eye,  his  matchless  vigor  of  grip, 
his  redeeming  love  for  his  cubs,  his  dreary 
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mistake  of  absolute  cold  for  heat,  frozen 
mercary,  burning  as  well  as  molten  gold 
— we  would  try  to  get  him  to  give  up  his 
oold  fishy  diet,  his  long  winters  of  splen- 
did darkness,  and  como  and  live  with  us 
like  a  Christian.'' 

It  is  this  power  which  enables  our 
writer  to  interest  so  much  with  his  notes 
on  art;  he  speaks  to  the  sympathies  of 
spectators;  he  is  not  an  art  critic,  but 
possesses,  in  a  great  degree,  the  power  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  picture  —  there  are 
many  of  these  very  well  worth  reading, 
which,  however,  suggest  the  thought  of 
being  added  to  fill  up  the  volume ;  he 
does  not  concern  himself  with  the  paint- 
er's art,  but  he  enters  into  the  poetry  and 
meaning  of  the  picture — thus  Paul  Dela- 
roche's — 

"  Cromwell  regarding  the  dead  body  of  Charles 
L  This  last  Is  a  truly  great  and  impressive 
picture — we  hardly  know  one  more  so,  or  more 
exactly  suited  for  art  The  great  Protector, 
with  his  well-known  face,  in  which  ugliness  and 
affection  and  power  kept  such  strange  company, 
is  by  himself  in  a  dark  room.  And  yet  not  by 
himself.  The  coffin  in  which  Charles,  his 
king,  is  lying  at  rest,  having  ceased  from  trou- 
bling, is  before  him,  and  he  has  lifted  up  the 
lid  and  is  gazing  on  the  dead  king — calm,  with 
the  paleness  and  dignity  of  death— of  such  a 
death,  upon  that  fine  face.  You  look  into  the 
fiice  of  the  living  man ;  you  know  what  he  is 
thinking  of  Awe,  regret,  res  -lution.  He 
knows  the  full  extent  of  what  has  been  done — 
of  what  he  has  done.  He  thinks,  if  the  dead 
had  not  been  false,  any  thing  else  might  have 
been  forgiven ;  if  he  had  but  done  this,  and  not 
done  that ;  and  his  great  human  affections  take 
their  course,  and  he  may  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise.  But  you  know  that  having  taken 
his  gaze,  and  having  let  his  mind  go  forth  in 
its  large  issues,  as  was  his  way,  he  would  again 
shut  that  lid,  and  shut  his  mind,  and  go  away 
certain  that  it  was  right,  that  it  was  the  only 
thing,  and  that  he  will  abide  by  it  to  the  end. 
It  is  no  mean  art  that  can  put  this  into  a  few 
square  inches  of  paper,  or  that  can  raise  this 
out  of  any  ordinary  looker-on's  brain.  Wliat  a 
contrast  to  Napoleon's  smooth,  placid  face  and 
cold  eyes,  that  rough  visage,  furrowed  with  sor- 
row and  internal  convulsions,  and  yet  how 
much  better,  greater,  worthier,  the  one  than 
the  other !  We  have  often  wondered  if  they 
had  met  at  Lutzen,  or  at  some  of  the  wild  work 
of  that  time,  what  they  would  have  made  of 
each  other.  We  would  lay  the  odds  upon  the 
Brewer*8  Son.  The  intellect  might  not  be  so 
immense,  the  self-possession  not  so  absolute, 
but  the  nature,  the  whole  man,  would  be  more 
powerful,  because  more  in  the  right  and  more 
in  sympathy  with  mankind.  He  would  never 
try  an  impossible  thing ;  he  would  seldom  do  a 
wrong  things  an  outrage  to  human  nature  or 


its  Author;  and  for  all  that  makes  true  greatness 
and  true  courage,  we  woiild  not  compare  the 
one  with  the  other.  But  to  return  to  our 
artist" 

It  is  this  which  enables  our  author  to 
sketch  with  this  strength  and  vigor  of 
hand,  pencil  and  coloring,  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.: 

"  We  remember  well  our  first  hearing  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  We  were  in  a  moorland  district  in 
Tweeddale,  rejoicing  in  the  country,  after  nine 
months  of  the  High  School.  We  bejird  that 
the  famous  preacher  was  to  be  at  a  neighboring 
parish  church,  and  off  we  set,  a  cartful  of  irre- 
pressible youngsters.  *  Calm  was  all  nature  as 
a  resting  wheel?  The  crows,  instead  of  making 
wing,  were  impudent  and  sat  still ;  the  cart- 
horses were  standing,  knowing  the  day,  at  the 
field  gates,  gossiping  and  gazing,  idle  and 
happy;  the  moor  was  stretching  away  in  the 
pale  sun-light — ^vast,  dim,  melancholy,  like  a 
sea  ;  every  where  were  to  be  seen  the  gathering 
people,  *  sprinklings  of  blithe  company ;'  the 
country-side  seemed  moving  to  one  center.  As 
we  entered  the  kirk  vre  saw  a  notorious  charac- 
ter, a  drover,  who  had  much  of  the  brutal  look 
of  what  he  worked  in,  with  the  knowing  eye  of 
a  man  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  big  Peter  Bell — 

*  lie  had  a  hardness  in  his  check, 
lie  had  a  hard u ess  in  his  eye.' 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  wondered, 
but  we  were  afraid  when  we  saw  him  going  in. 
The  kirk  was  full  as  it  could  hold.  How  differ- 
ent in  looks  to  a  brisk  town  congregation ! 
There  was  a  fine  Icisureliness  and  vague  btare  ; 
all  the  dignity  and  vacancy  of  animals;  eye- 
brows raised  and  mouths  open,  as  is  the  habit 
with  those  who  speak  little  and  look  much,  and 
at  far-off  objects.  The  minister  comes  in,  home- 
ly in  his  dress  and  gait,  but  having  a  great  look 
upon  him,  like  a  mountain  among  hills.  The 
High  School  boys  thought  him  like  a  *big  one 
of  ourselves,'  lie  looks  vaguely  round  upon  his 
audience,  as  if  he  saw  in  it  on^  great  object^  not 
many.  We  shall  never  forget  his  smile !  its  gen- 
eral benignity  ;  how  he  let  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance fall  on  us  1  He  read  a  few  verses  quietly ; 
then  prayed  briefly,  solemnly,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open  all  the  time,  but  not  seeing.  Then  he 
gave  out  his  text ;  we  forget  it,  but  its  subject 
was,  *  Death  reigns.'  He  stated  slowly,  calmly, 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  ;  what  death 
was,  and  how  and  why  it  reigned ;  then  sud- 
denly he  started,  and  looked  Hke  a  man  who 
had  seen  some  great  sight,  and  was  breathless 
to  declare  it ;  he  told  us  how  death  reigned — 
ever}"  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  places ;  how  we 
all  knew  it,  how  we  would  yet  know  more  of  it. 
The  drover,  who  had  sat  down  in  the  table-seat 
opposite,  was  gazing  up  in  a  state  of  stupid  ex- 
citement; he  seemed  restless,  but  never  kept  his 
eye  from  the  speaker.  The  tide  set  in — every 
thing  added  to  its  power,  deep  called  to  deep, 
imagery  and  illustration  poured  in ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  theme — the  simple,  terrible 
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statement,  was  repeated  in  some  lucid  interval. 
After  overwhelming  us  with  proofs  of  the  reign 
of  Death,  and  transferring  to  us  his  intense  ur- 
gency and  emotion ;  and  after  shrieking,  as  if  in 
despair,  these  words,  *  Death  is  a  tremendous 
necessity' — ^he  suddenly  looked  beyond  us  as  if 
into  some  distant  region,  and  cried  out:  *  Be- 
hold a  mightier ! — who  is  .  this  ?  Ho  cometh 
from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah, 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  speaking  in  righteous- 
ness, traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength, 
mighty  to  save.'  Then,  in  a  few  plain  sentences, 
he  stated  the  truth  as  to  sin  entering,  and  death 
passing  upon  all.  Then  he  took  fire  once  more, 
and  enforced,  with  redoubled  energy  and  rich- 
ness, the  freeness,  the  simplicity,  the  security, 
the  suflBciency  of  the  great  method  of  justifica- 
tion. How  astonished  and  impressed  we  all 
were !  He  was  at  the  full  thunder  of  his  power ; 
the  whole  man  was  in  an  agony  of  earnestness. 
The  drover  was  weeping  like  a  child,  the  tears 
running  down  his  ruddy,  coarse  cheeks  —  his 
face  opeftcd  out  and  smoothed  like  an  infant's ; 
his  whole  body  stirred  with  emotion.  We  all 
had  insensibly  been  drawn  out  of  our  seats,  and 
were  converging  toward  the  wonderful  speaker. 
And  when  he  sat  down,  after  warning  each  one 
of  us  to  remember  who  it  was,  and  what  it  was, 
that  followed  death  on  his  pale  horse,  and  how 
alone  we  could  escape — we  all  sunk  back  into 
our  scat<.  How  beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the 
tliunderer  look  —  exhausted  —  but  s«rcct  and 
pure !  How  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  his 
God  in  giving  thanks  for  sending  the  Abolisher 
of  Death !  Then,  a  short  psalm,  and  all  was 
ended. 

"  We  went  home  quieter  than  we  came  ;  we 
did  not  recount  the  foals  with  their  long  legs, 
and  roguish  eyes,  and  their  sedate  mothers ;  we 
did  not  speculate  upon  whose  dog  that  was,  and 
whether  that  was  a  crow  or  a  man  in  the  dim 
moor  —  we  thought  of  other  things.  That 
voice,  that  face ;  those  great,  simple,  living 
thoughts,  those  floods  of  resistless  eloquence ; 
that  piercing,  shattering  voice — *that  tremen- 
dous necessity.' " 

Tlic  most  deliohtful  gem  of  the  present 
volmiK*  is  the  long  letter  to  Dr.  Cairns, 
upwani  of  a  hniKlred  i)ages,  out  of  the 
book  of  lour  hundred,  devoted  to  a  por- 
trait of  the  author's  father,  the  celebrated 
John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful monograph,  on  a  father's  memory. 
Why  can  we  not  have  such  biograpliies  ? 
Not  we  believe  so  much  because  we  have 
not  m<'n  who  might  be  the  subjects  of 
them,  but  principally  because  biographers 
stretch  a  canvas  so  large  that  concentra- 
tion of  interest  and  ef!cct  arc  lost  to  the 
reader,  being  lost  sight  of  to  the  wiiter. 
If  readers  and  relatives  could  content 
themselves  with  a  hundred  instead  of  five 
hundred  pages,  much  every  way  mi<rlit 
be  gained.     The  paper  to  which  we  refer,  | 


deserves  a  mention  as  honorable ;  it  ought 
to  secure  a  fame  and  name  as  lasting  for 
its  subject  and  its  writer,  as  the  beautiful 
little  lifelets  of  Isaac  Walton.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  printed  by  itself,  and  then 
we  should  like  to  see  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. We  need  more  pastors  and  teachers, 
molded  on  the  model  of  John  Brown ;  at 
present,  the  Christian  ministry,  in  many 
directions,  seems  to  be  running  to  seed, 
without  conserving  itself. 

Looking  over  what  we  have  written,  we 
find  we  have  done  little  but  praise  this,  or, 
rather,  we  may  say,  these  "  -ffbrop,"  for 
we  have  referred  to  the  first  as  well  as  to 
last.  Wo  fear  we  have  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
])roval ;  yet  we  could,  did  space  allow, 
break  a  lance  with  our  author  upon  some 
of  his  verdicts  ;  indeed,  our  Physician,  no 
doubt,  loves  and  hates  in  a  lump,  he  does 
not  parcel  out  his  affections ;  of  this  we 
have'  many  proofs  ;  but  we  have,  indeed, 
received  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  are  not 
minded  to  be  very  discriminating.  These 
volumes  are,  certainly,  almost  alone  as  des- 
ultory literature,  and  in  reading  them  we 
have  had  just  the  kind  of  pleasure  we  have 
experienced  when  kept  waiting  in  a  rare- 
ly selected  library,  and,  taking  down  vol- 
ume after  volume,  were  gratified  to  find 
that  some  judicious  reader  had  underlined 
or  annotated.  They  are  among  the  most 
delightful,  comprehensive,  and  scholarly 
that  the  press  has  for  a  long  time  pro- 
duced ;  we  may  apply  to  them  the  words 
of  our  author's  favorite  jjoet,  Tennyson : 

'*For  Beauty,  Good  and  Knowledge  are  three 
sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other ;  friends  to  man — 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof." 

We  have  quoted  so  much  we  fear  to 
quote  more  ;  every  reader  will,  of  course, 
go  through  this  volume  for  himself;  bat 
there  is  one  other  extract  we  must  do  our- 
selves and  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  pre. 
senting  to  them.  It  is  called,  "Her  last 
half  crown :" 

**  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  journalist,  and 
man  of  genius,  was  sitting  in  his  newspaper 
ofBce  late  one  dreary  winter  night.  The  clerks 
had  all  left,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go,  when  a 
quick  rap  came  to  the  door.  He  said,  '  Come 
in,'  and,  looking  toward  the  entrance,  saw  a 
little  ragged  child  all  wet  with  sleet.  *  Are  ye 
Hugh  Miller  f  *  Yes,'  *  Mary  Duff  wants  ye.' 
*  What  does  she  want?'  *  She's  deein.'  Som 
misty  recollection  of  the  name  made  him  a 
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once  set  out,  mod  wjth  his  well -known  plaid  and 
stick,  he  was  soon  striding  after  the  child,  who 
trotted  through  the  now  deserted  High  Street, 
into  the  Canongate.  By  the  time  he  got  into 
the  Old  Plaj  House  Close,  Hugh  had  reviyed 
hia  memory  of  Mary  Duff;  a  liTely  girl  who  had 
been  bred  up  beside  him  in  Cromarty.  The 
last  time  he  had  seen  her  was  at  a  brother  ma- 
son's marriage,  where  Mary  was  '  best  maid,* 
and  he  '  best  man.'  He  seemed  still  to  see  her 
bright  young  careless  face,  her  tidy  shortgown, 
and  her  dark  eyes,  and  to  hear  her  bantering, 
merry  tongue. 

**  Down  the  close  went  the  ragged  little  wo- 
man, and  up  an  outside  stair,  Hugh  keeping 
near  her  with  difficulty;  in  the  passage  she 
held  out  her  hand  and  touched  him  ;  taking  it 
in  his  great  palm  he  felt  that  she  wanted  a 
thumb.    Finding  her  way  like  a  cat  through 


the  darkness,  she  opened  a  door,  and  saving, 
*  That's  her !'  Ttnished.  By  the  light  of  a  dying 
fire,  he  saw  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  large 
empty  room  sometiiing  like  a  woman's  clothes, 
and  on  drawing  nearer,  became  aware  of  a  thin 
pale  &ce  and  two  dark  eyes  looking  keenly  but 
helplessly  up  at  him.  The  eyes  were  plainly 
liary  Duffs,  though  he  could  recognize  no  otter 
feature.  She  wept  silently,  gazing  steadilv  at 
him.  *  Are  you  Mary  Duff?'  « Its  a'  that's  o' 
me,  Hugh.'  She  then  tried  to  speak  to  him, 
something  plainly  of  great  urgency,  but  she 
couldn't,  and  seeing  tlint  she  was  Tery  ill,  and 
was  making  herself  worse,  he  put  half  a-crown 
into  her  feverish  hand,  and  silently  returned  to 
his  own  home  by  the  way  he  came,  musing  deep- 
ly on  the  sad  mutations"  which  occur  in  human 
life." 


From    the    St.    Jameses    Magazine. 
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Lift  her  along — 

Stout  hearts  and  strong ! 

Let  our  oars  fidl  in  time 

To  the  rhyme 

Of  our  song ! 
Old  England's  mighty  seamen, 
The  masters  of  the  deep, 
Have  lefc  to  us — their  sons,  my  lads — 
Their  ancient  sweep  to  keep ; 
To  make  our  bright  flag  honored 
Alike  by  friend  and  foe. 
As  far  as  Ocean's  waters  roll — 
As  far  as  breezes  blow ! 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 
And  three  cheers  for  our  Land; 
And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us ! 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  British  Flag, 
That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

Give  her  good  way — 
Light  hearts  and  gay ! 
And  our  oars  in  their  beat 

Shall  repeat 

The  old  lay ! 


Old  England's  mightj  vessels 

But  wait  the  voice  of  war 

To  spread  their  grand  wings  on  the  gale. 

And  wake  their  thunder's  roar ; 

And  England's  foes  again  should  find. 

Amid  the  battle's  smoke, 

The  same  staunch  English  wooden  walls — 

The  same  stout  hearts  of  oak. 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 

And  three  cheers  for  our  Land : 
And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us ! 

And  three  times  three 

For  the  British  Flag, 
That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

Steadily  swing — 

Hearts  for  a  King ! 

And  our  oars  in  their  chime 
ShaU  keep  time 

As  we  siog ! 
Old  England's  mighty  Charter, 
It  still  remains  the  same : 
Oppression  still  her  standard  hates — 
Still  Freedom  loves  her  name ! 
And  calmly  still  her  people 
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In  Ood  repose  their  trust. 

Nor  change  the  Peace  they  love  for 

Save  when  that  War  is  just! 

Then  three  cheers  for  our  Queen  : 
And  three  cheers  for  our  Land : 
And  three  cheers  for  the  hearts  tliat  love  us ! 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  British  Flag, 
That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

Lift  her  along — 

Stout  hearts  and  strong  I 


I  While  our  oars  in  their  beat 

I  Still  repeat 

The  old  song! 
I  Three  cheers  for  our  Queen : 

Three  cheers  for  our  Land : 
Three  cheers  for  the  hearts  that  love  us ! 
And  three  times  three 
For  the  dear  old  Flag, 
That  floats  on  the  breeze  above  us ! 

[N'<>TE,  A  little  change  ia  wurds  might  render  this 
a  nttiD};  song  to  Yankee  Land  and  the  old  Flag  of 
Stars  and  Stripes. — Eidtob  of  thk  Eclectic. 
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Some  hours  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 
]>ress  Catherine,  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Paul,  ordered  Count  Kostopt chine  to  put 
the  seals  upon  her  papers,  lie  was  him- 
self present  at  the  arrangement  of  these 
papers.  Among  them  was  found  the  cel- 
ebrated letter  of  Alexis  Orloff,  in  which, 
in  a  cynical  tone,  and  with  a  drunken 
hand,  he  announced  to  the  Empress  the 
assassination  of  the  husband,  Peter  III. 
There  was  also  a  manuscript,  written  en- 
tirely by  the  hand  of  Catherine  herself, 
and  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing 
thib  inscrijaion:  "To  his  Imperial  High- 
ness, the  Cesarewitch  and  Grand  Duke 
I*aul,  my  beloved  son."  Under  this  envel- 
ope was  the  manuscript  of  the  memoirs 
whicii  we  have  published. 

The  manuscript  terminates  abruptly  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  1759.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  with  it  some  detach- 
ed notes,  which  would  have  served  as  ma- 
terials for  its  continuation.  Some  persons 
affirm  that  Paul  threw  these  into  the  lire  ; 
but  nothing  certain  is  known  upon  this 
l)oint.  Paul  kept  his  mother's  manuscript 
a  great  secret,  and  never  intrusted  it  to 
any  one  but  the  friend  of  his  childhood, 

*  Memoira  of  the  Empreta  Catherine  JL^  vritten 
f*f/  /[..fMcif.  ^Vitli  a  Preface  by  A.  IIebzen. 
Triibncr  cfe  Co. 


Prince  Alexander  Kourakine.   The  prince 
took  a  copy  of  it.     Some  twenty  years 
after  tlie  death  of  Paul,  Alexander  Tour 
geneif  and  Prince  Michael  Woronizoff  ob- 
tained copies  from  the  transcript  of  Kour- 
akine.     The  Emperor   Nicholas  having 
heard  of  this,  gave  orders  to  the  secret 
I  police  to  seize  all  the  copies.    Amongst 
!  them  was  one  written  at  Odessa,  by  the 
I  hand  of  the  celebrated  poet  Pouschkine. 
A  complete  stop  was  now  put  to  the  fa^ 
ther  circulation  of  the  memoirs. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  the  original 
brought  to  him  by  the  Count  D.  Blon- 
doll*;  read  it,  sealed  it  with  the  great  seal 
of  state,  and  ordered  it  to  be  kept  in  the 
im])erial  archives,  among  the  most  secret 
documents. 

To  these  details,  wliich  I  extract  from 
a  notice  communicated  to  me,  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  first  person  who  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  was  Constantine  Arseniefil 
the  preceptor  of  the  present  Emperor. 
He  told  me,  in  1840,  that  he  had  ootain- 
ed  permission  to  read  many  secret  doca- 
ments  relative  to  the  events  which  follow^ 
ed  the  death  of  Peter  I.,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  Among  these  documents, 
he  was  authorized  to  read  the  memoirs  of 
Catherine  II.  (At  that  time  he  was  teach- 
ing the  Modern  History  of  Russia  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  the  heir  presumptive.) 
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Daring  the  Crimean  War,  the  archives 
were  transferred  to  Mobcow.  In  the 
month  of  March  of  1855,  the  present  Em- 
peror had  the  manuscript  brought  to  him 
to  read.  Since  that  period  one  or  two 
copies  have  again  circulated  at  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  from  one  of 
these  that  we  now  publish  the  Memoirs. 
As  to  their  authenticity,  there  is  not  the 
least  room  to  doubt.  Besides,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
the  text  to  be  quite  satisfied  on  the  point. 

We  have  abstained  from  all  corrections 
of  the  style,  in  every  case  in  which  it  was 
not  evident  that  the  copy  presented  some 
fault  of  transcription. 

Passing  to  the  Memoirs  themselves, 
what  do  we  find  ? 

The  early  years  of  Catherine  II. — of 
that  woman-emperor,  who  occupied  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  co- 
temporary  minds,  from  Voltaire  and  Fred- 
erick II.,  to  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Chiefs' of  the  Kirghis — her  young  days 
described  by  herself  I  ....  What  is  there 
for  the  editor  to  add  to  this  ? 

In  reading  these  pages,  we  behold  her 
entering  on  the  scene,  we  see  her  forming 
herself  to  that  which  she  afterward  be- 
came. A  frolicsome  girl  of  fourteen,  her 
head  dressed  "  a  to  Mcyise^'*  fair,  playful, 
the  betrothed  of  a  little  idiot,  the  Grand 
Duke,  she  has  already  caught  the  disease 
of  the  Winter  Palace — the  thirst  of  do- 
minion. One  day,  while  "  perched " 
with  the  Grand  Duke  upon  a  window- 
sill,  and  joking  with  him,  she  saw  Count 
Lestocq  enter;  "Pack  up  your  things," 
he  said,  *'  you  are  off  for  Germany."  The 
young  idiot  seemed  but  little  affected  by 
the  threatened  separation.  "  It  was  pretty 
nearly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  also," 
says  the  little  German  girl ;  "  but  the 
crown  of  Russia  was  not  so^*^  adds  the 
Grand  Duchess. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  bud,  the  Cathe- 
rine of  17621 

To  dream  of  the  crown,  however,  was 
quite  natural  in  the  atmosphere  of  that 
court ;  natural  not  only  for  the  betroth- 
ed of  the  heir-presumptive,  but  for  every 
one.  The  groom  Biren,  the  singer  Ra- 
soumowsky,  the  Prince  Dolgorouky,  the 
plebeian  Menchikoff,  the  oligarch  Volyn- 
ski — every  one  was  anxious  for  a  shred  of 
the  imperial  mantle.  The  crown  of  Rus- 
sia, after  Peter  I.,  was  a  res  nidlius. 

Peter  I.,  a  terrorist  and  reformer,  before 
all  things,  had  no  respect  for  legitimacy. 


His  absolutism  sought  to  reach  even  be- 
yond the  tomb.  He  gave  himself  the 
right  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  in- 
stead of  appointing  him,  he  contented 
himself  with  ordering  the  assassination  of 
his  own  son. 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  the  nobles  as- 
sembled for  deliberation.  Menchikoff  put 
a  stop  to  all  discussion,  and  proclaimed  as 
empress  his  old  mistress,  the  widow  of  a 
brave  Swedish  dragoon,  slain  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  the  widow  of  Peter  also, 
to  whom  Menchikoff  had  resigned  her 
"  through  devotion  "  to  his  master. 

The  reign  of  Catheririe  I.  was  short. 
After  her,  the  crown  passed  from  head  to 
head  as  chance  directed ;  from  the  once 
Livonian  tavern-keeper,  to  a  street-boy 
(Peter  II.;)  from  this  street  boy,  who 
died  of  small-pox,  to  the  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  (Anne ;)  from  the  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land  to  a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  (wife 
of  a  prince  of  Brunswick,)  who  reigned  in 
the  name  of  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  (Ivan  ;) 
from  this  boy,  boTn  too  late  to  reign,  the 
crown  passed  to  the  head  of  a  w6man  born 
too  soon  —  Elizabeth.  She  it  is  who  re- 
presents legitimacy. 

Tradition  broken,  the  people  and  the 
state  completely  separated  by  the  re- 
forms of  Peter  I.,  coups  d^  etat  and  palace 
revolutions  were  the  order  of  the  day ; 
nothing  was  fixed.  The  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg,  when  retiring  at  night,  knew 
not  under  whose  government  they  should 
awake  in  the  morning ;  they  consequently 
took  but  little  interest  in  changes,  which, 
after  all,  did  not  essentially  concern  any 
but  a  few  German  intriguers,  become  Rus- 
sian ministers,  a  few  great  nobles  grown 
gray  in  perjury  and  crime,  and  the  regi- 
ment of  Preobrajensky,  which  disposed 
of  the  crown  like  the  Pretorians  of  old. 
For  all  others,  every  thing  remained  un- 
changed. And  when  I  say  others,  I  speak 
only  of  the  nobles  and  officials ;  for  as  to 
the  great  silent  people — that  people  pros- 
trate, sad,  stupefied,  dumb — it  was  never 
thought  of.  The  people  was  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  passively  accepted 
the  terrible  trial  which  God  had  sent  it, 
caring  little  for  the  specters  which  mount- 
ed with  tottei-ing  steps  the  ascent  to  the- 
throne,  gliding  like  shadows,  and  disap- 
pearing in  Siberia,  in  the  dungeons.  The 
people  was  sure  to  be  pillaged  in  any  case. 
Its  social  condition,  therefore,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident.  What  a  strange- 
period  !    The  imperial  throne,  as  we  havo- 
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elsewhere  said,  was  like  the  bed  of  Cleo- 
patra. A  crowd  of  oligarchs,  of  stran- 
gers, of  panders,  of  mhiions,  led  forth 
nightly  an  unknown,  a  child,  a  German ; 
placed  tlie  puppet  on  the  throne,  wor- 
shiped it,  and,  in  its  name,  gave  the 
knout  to  all  who  presumed  to  question  the 
arrangement.  Scarcely  had  the  chosen 
one  time  to  become  intoxicated  with  the 
delights  of  an  exorbitant  and  absurd  pow- 
er, and  to  condemn  his  enemies  to  slavery 
or  torture,  when  the  succeeding  wave 
raised  up  another  pretender,  and  the  chosen 
of  yesterday,  with  all  his  followers,  was 
engulfed  in  the  abyss.  The  ministers  and 
generals  of  one  day  were  the  next  on  their 
way  to  Siberia,  loaded  with  chains. 

This  hufera  infemale  carried  away  peo- 
ple with  such  rapidity,  that  there  was  not 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  their  faces. 
Marshal  Munich,  who  had  overturned 
Biren,  rejoined  him  on  a  raft,  stopped 
upon  the  Volga,  himself  a  prisoner,  with 
chains  on  his  feet.  It  is  in  the  struggle 
of  these  two  Germans,  Vho  disputed  the 
empire  of  Russia  as  if  it  had  been  a  jug 
of  beer,  that  we  may  retrace  the  true 
type  of  the  coups  d?  ttat  of  the  good  old 
limes. 

The  Empress  Anne  died,  leaving  the 
crown,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  a  child 
only  a  few  months  old,  under  the  re- 
gency of  her  lover  Biren.  The  Duke 
of  Courland  was  all-powerful.  Despising 
.  every  thing  Russian,  he  wished  to  civil- 
ize us  with  the  Insh.  In  the  hope  of 
strengthening  himself,  he  destroyed,  with 
a  cold-blooded  cruelty,  hundreds  of  men, 
and  drove  into  exile  more  than  twenty 
thousand.  Marshal  Munich  got  tired 
of  this  ;  he  was  a  German  as  well  as 
Biren,  and,  besides,  a  good  soldier.  One 
day  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  the 
mother  of  the  little  Emperor,  complain- 
ed to  him  of  the  arrogance  of  Biren. 
"  Have  you  spoken  on  this  subject  to 
any  one  else?"  asked  the  Marshal.  "J 
have  not."  "  Very  well,  tlien  ;  keen  silent, 
and  leave  every  thing  to  me."  This  was 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1740. 

On  the  8th,  Munich  dined  with  Biren. 
After  dinner,  he  left  his  family  with  the 
Regent,  and  retired  for  a  moment.  Go- 
ing quietly  to  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick,  lie  told  her  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  night,  and  then  returned. 
Supper  came  on.  Munich  gave  anec- 
dotes of  his  campaigns,  and  of  the  bat- 
tles he  had  gained.     ^^Have  you  made 


any  nocturnal  expeditions  ?"  asked  the 
Count  de  Loswenbaupt.  *'I  have  made 
expeditions  at  all  hours,"  replied  the 
Marsha],  with  some  annoyance.  The  Re- 
gent, who  was  indisposed,  and  was  lying 
on  a  sofa,  sat  up  at  these  words,  and  be- 
came thoughtful. 

They  parted  friends. 

Having  reached  home,  Munich  order- 
ed his  aid-de-camp,  Manstein,  to  be  ready 
by  two  o'clock.  At  that  hour  they  en- 
tered a  carriage,  and  drove  straight  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  There  he  had  the  Prin- 
cess awakened.  "  Wliat  is  the  matter  ?" 
said  the  good  GeiTnan,  Anthony  Ulrich,  of 
Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel,  to  his  wife. 
'^I  am  not  well,"  replied  the  Princess. 
And  Anthony  Ulrich  turned  over  and 
slept  like  a  top. 

While  he  slept,  the  Pnncess  dressed 
herself,  and  the  old  warrior  conferred 
with  the  most  turbulent  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  Preobrajensky  regiment.  ^  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  humiliating  position 
of  the  Princess,  spoke  of  her  future  grati- 
tude, and,  as  ho  spoke,  bade  them  load 
their  muskets. 

Then  leaving  the  Princess  under  the 
guard  of  some  forty  grenadiers,  be  pro- 
ceeded with  eighty  others  to  arrest  the 
chief  of  the  state,  the  terrible  Duke  of 
Courland. 

They  traversed  without  impediment 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg;  reached 
the  palace  of  the  Regent ;  entered  it ; 
and  Munich  sent  Manstein  to  arrest  the 
Duke  in  his  bod-chamber,  living  or  dead. 
The  oiliccrs  on  duty,  the  sentinels,  and 
the  servants,  looked  on.  '^Had'  there 
been  a  single  oiiicer  or  soldier  fiiithful," 
says  Manstein,  in  his  memoirs,  '^  we  were 
lost."  But  there  was  not  one.  Biren, 
perceiving  the  soldiers,  endeavored  to 
escape  by  creeping  under  the  bed.  Man- 
stein had  him  forced  out :  Biren  defend- 
ed himself.  He  received  some  blows 
from  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and 
was  then  conveyed  to  the  guard-hoase. 
The  coup  d*  ttat  wad  accomplished.  Bat 
something  stranger  still  was  soon  to  fol- 
low. 

Biren  was  detested  ;  that  might  ex- 
plain his  fall.  The  new  Regent,  on  the 
the  contrary — a  good  and  gentle  crea- 
ture, who  gave  umbrage  to  no  one, 
while  she  gave  much  love  to  the  Am- 
bassador Linar — was  even  liked  a  little 
from  hatred  to  Biren.  A  year  passed. 
All    was   tranquil.     But    the    court   of 
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France  was  dissatisfied  with  an  Austro- 
Russian  alliance  wiiich  the  Regent  had 
just  concluded  with  Maria  Theresa.  How 
was  this  alliance  to  be  prevented  ?  Noth- 
ing easier.  It  was  only  to  make  a  coup 
d*  etat,  and  expel  the  Regent.  In  this 
case,  we  have  not  even  a  marshal  rever- 
enced by  the  soldiers,  not  even  a  states- 
man. An  intriguing  pliysician,  Lestocq, 
and  an  intriguing  ambassador,  La  Che- 
tardie,  are  sufficient  to  carry  to  the  throne 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I. 

Elizabeth,  absorbed  in  pleasures  and 
petty  intrigues,  little  thought  of  over- 
turning the  government.  She  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  Regent  intended  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  She,  Eliza- 
beth, who  spent  her  time  in  the  bar- 
racks of  the  guards,  and  in  licentious 
excesses,  ....  better  make  herself 
Empress!  So  also  thought  La  Chetai^ 
die  ;  and  he  did  more  than  think ;  he 
gave  French  gold  to  hire  a  handful  of 
soldiers. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1V41,  the 
Grand  Duchess,  dressed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent robe,  and  with  a  brilliant  cuirass 
on  her  breast,  presented  herself  at  the 
guard-house  of  the  Preobrajensky  regi- 
ment. She  exposed  to  the  soldiers  her 
unhappy  condition.  They,  reeking  with 
wine,  cried  out :  "  Command,  mother, 
command,  and  we  will  slaughter  them 
all !"  The  charitable  Grand  Duchess  re- 
coils with  horror,  and  ow/y  orders  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Regent,  her  husband,  and  their 
son — the  Aa^y-emperor. 

Once  again  is  the  old  scene  repeated. 

Anthony  Ulrich,  of  Braunschweig,  is 
awakened  from  the  most  profound  slum- 
ber ;  but  this  time  he  can  not  relapse  into 
it  again,  for  two  soldiers  wrap  him  up  in 
a  sheet,  and  carry  him  to  a  dungeon, 
which  he  will  leave  only  to  go  and  die  in 
exile. 

Again  is  the  cou2)  d*  etat  accomplished. 

The  new  reign  seems  to  go  on  wheels. 
And,  once  more,  nothing  is  wanting  to 

this    strange    crown but 

an  heir.  The  Empress,  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  little  Ivan,  seeks 
one  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Lubeck.  It  is  the  nephew  of 
the  Bishop  whom  she  selects,  a  grand- 
son of  Peter  L,  an  orphan,  without  father 
or  mother,  and  the  intended  husband 
of  the  little  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica, 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst-Bernburg,  who 
resigned  all  these  sonorous  and  illustrious 


titles  to  be  called  simply    ....     Cath- 
erine TL 

And  now,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  what 
must  have  been  the  n^iture  of  the  medium 
into  which  destiny  had  cast  this  young 
girl,  gifted,  as  she  was,  not  only  with 
great  talent,  but  also  with  a  character 
pliant,  though  full  of  pride  and  passion. 

Her  position  at  St.  Petersburg  was  hor- 
rible. On  one  side  was  her  mother,  a 
peevish,  scolding,  greedy,  niggardly,  pe- 
dantic German,  boxing  her  ears,  and 
taking  away  her  new  dresses  to  appro- 
propriate  them  to  her  own  use;  on  the 
other,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  a  coarse 
and  grumbling  virago,  never  quite  sober, 
jealous,  envious,  causing  every  step  of 
the  young  Princess  to  be  watched,  every 
word  reported,  taking  offense  at  every 
thing,  and  all  this  after  having  given  her 
for  a  husband  the  most  ridiculous  Bene- 
dict of  the  age. 

A  prisoner  in  the  palace,  she  could  do 
nothing  without  permission.  If  she  wept 
for  the  death  of  her  father,  the  Empress 
sent  her  word  that  she  had  grieved 
enough :  "  That  her  father  was  not  a  king, 
that  she  should  mourn  him  longer  than  a 
week."  If  she  evinced  a  friendship  for 
any  of  her  maids  of  honor,  she  might  be 
sure  the  lady  would  be  dismissed.  If  she 
became  attached  to  a  faithful  servant,  still 
more  cei*tain  was  it  that  that  servant 
would  be  turned  away. 

Her  relations  with  the  Grand  Duke 
were  monstrous,  degrading.  He  made 
her  the  confidante  of  his  amorous  in- 
trigues. Drunk  from  the  age  of  ten,  he 
came  one  night,  in  liquor,  to  entertain 
his  wife  with  a  description  of  the  graces 
and  charms  of  the  daughter  of  Biren ; 
and  as  Catharine  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
he  gave  her  a  punch  with  his  fist  to 
awaken  her.  This  booby  kept  a  kennel 
of  dogs,  which  infested  the  air,  at  the 
side  of  his  wife's  bed-chamber,  and  hung 
rats  in  his  own,  to  punish  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  martial  law. 

Nor  is  this  all.  After  having  wound- 
ed and  outraged  nearly  every  feeling  of 
this  young  creature's  nature,  they  began 
to  deprave  her  systematically.  The  Em- 
press regards  as  a  breach  of  order  her 
having  no  children.  Madame  Tchoglo- 
koff  speaks  to  her  on  the  subject,  insinu- 
ating that,  for  the  good  of  the  state^  she 
ought  to  sacrifice  her  scruples,  and  con- 
cludes by  proposing  to  her  a  choice  be- 
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twcen  Soltikoff  and  Nanchkine.  The 
young  lady  affects  simplicity,  and  takes 
both  —  nay,  Poniatowsky  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  thus  was  commenced  a  career 
of  licentiousness  in  which  she  never  halt- 
ed during  the  space  of  forty  years. 

What  renders  the  present  publication 
of  serious  consequence  to  tlie  imperial 
house  of  Russia  is,  that  it  proves  not 
only  that  this  house  does  not  belong  to 
the  family  of  Romanoff,  but  that  it  does 
not  even  belong  to  that  of  IIolstein-Got- 
torp.  The  avowal  of  Catherine  on  this 
point  is  very  explicit — the  father  of  the 
EfinperoT  Paul  is  Serglua  Soltikoff, 

The  Imperial  Dictatorship  of  Russia 
endeavors  in  vain  to  represent  itself  as 
traditional  and  secular. 

One  word  more  before  I  close. 

In  perusing  these  Memoirs,  the  reader 
is  astonished  to  find  one  thing  constantly 
lost  sight  of,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
appearing  any  where — it  is  Russia  and 
the  2^ople,  And  here  is  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  epoch. 

The  Winter  Palace,  with  its  military 
and  administrative  machinery,  was  a  woHd 
of  its  own.  Like  a  ship  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  it  had  no  real  con- 
nection with  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
beyond  that  of  eating  them.  It  was  the 
state  for  the  state.  Organized  on  the  Ger- 
man model,  it  imposed  itself  on  the  na- 
tion as  a  conqueror.  In  that  monstrous 
barrack,  in  that  enormous  chancery,  there 
reigned  the  cold  rigidity  of  a  camp.  One 
set  gave  or  transmitted  orders,  the  rest 
obeyed  in  silence.  There  was  but  a  sin- 
gle spot  within  that  dreary  pile  in  which 
human  passions  reiippcared.  agitated  and 
stormy,  and  that  spot  was  the  domestic 
hearth ;  not  that  of  the  nation,  but  that 


'  of  the  state  Behind  that  triple  line  of 
sentinels,  in  those  heavily  ornamented 
saloons,  there  fermented  a  feverish  life, 
with  its  intrigues  and  its  conflicts,  its 
dramas  and  its  tragedies.  It  was  there 
that  the  destinies  of  Russia  were  woven, 
in  the  gloom  of  the  alcove,  in  the  midst 
of  orgies,  beyond  the  reach  of  informers 
and  of  the  police. 

Wliat  interest,  then,  could  the  young 
German  Princess  take  in  that  magmtm 
ignotum^  that  people  unesepressedf  poor, 
semi-barbarous,  which  concealed  itself  in 
its  villages,  behind  the  snow,  behind  bad 
roads,  and  only  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg  like  a  foreign  outcast, 
with  its  persecuted  beard  and  prohibit- 
ed dress  —  tolerated  only  through  con- 
tempt. 

It  was  only  long  afterward  that  Cathe- 
rine heard  the  Russian  people  seriously 
spoken  of,  when  the  Cossack  Pougatchel^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgent  peas- 
ants, menaced  Moscow. 

When  PougatcheiT  was  vanquished, 
the  Winter  Palace  again  forgot  the  peo- 
ple. And  there  is  no  telling  when  it 
would  have  been  once  more  remember- 
ed, had  it  not  itself  put  its  masters  in 
mind  of  its  existence,  by  rising  in  mass 
in  1812,  rejecting;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
release  from  serfdom  offered  to  it  at  the 
point  of  foreign  bayonets;  and,  on  the 
other,  marching  to  death  to  save  a  coun- 
try which  gave  it  nothing  but  slavery, 
degradation,  misery,  and  the  oblivion  of 
the  Winter  Palace. 

This  was  the  second  memento  of  the 
Russian  people.  Let  us  hope  that  at  the 
third  it  will  be  remembered  a  little  longer. 

A.  Hebzen. 


>•  *< 


Ake  the  Grapes  Sour? — ^The  subjoin- 
ed letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Daily 
News : 

"  Sir  ;  Being  here  for  a  day  or  two,  I 
have  observed  in  your  paper  of  yesterday 
(which  fell  in  my  way  this  morning)  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  Finsbury  electors, 
in  which  it  was  discussed  whether  I  should 
be  invited  to  become  a  candidate  for  that 
borough.    It  may  save  some  trouble  if 


you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  confirm  the 
sensible  gentleman  who  doubted  at  that 
meeting  whether  I  was  '  quite  the  sort  of 
man  for  Finsbury.'  I  am  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  man,  for  I  believe  nothinc  would 
induce  me  to  offer  myself  as  a  parliament- 
ary representative  o(  that  place,  or  any 
other  under  the  sun.     I  am,  etc., 

*^  Charles  Dioksnb. 

"Newcaitie  onTjfne,  Nov,  21«<,  1861.** 
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DREADFUL        GHOST. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **JOHN  HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN.'' 


"  Such  a  dreadful  ghost ! — oh  !  such  a 
dreadful  ghost  I" 

My  wife,  who  was  luckily  sitting  by  me, 
was  at  first  as  much  frightened  as  I  was, 
but  gradually  she  succeeded  in  quieting 
both  me  and  herself,  which  Indeed  she 
has  a  wonderful  faculty  for  doing. 

When  she  had  drawn  from  me  the  cause 
of  my  terrified  exclamations,  we  discuss- 
ed the  whole  matter,  in  which  we  dif- 
fered considerably  ;  and  on  this  subject 
we  invariably  and  affectionately  do.  She 
is  a  perfectly  matter-in -fact,  unimaginative, 
and  unsuperstitious  individual,  quite  satis- 
fied that  in  the  invisible,  as  in  the  visible 
world,  two  and  two  must  make  four,  and 
can  not,  by  any  possibility,  make  five. 
Only  being,  with  all  her  gentleness,  a 
little  thick-headed,  she  does  not  see  the 
one  flaw  in  her  otherwise  very  sensible  ar- 
gument,  namely,  the  taking  for  granted 
that  we  finite  creatures,  who  are  so  lia- 
ble to  err,  even  in  material  things,  can  in 
things  immaterial  decide  absolutely  upon 
what  is  two  and  what  is  four. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds. 

And  it  is  just  possible  that  when  the  evil 
one  tempted  our  forefather  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  he  was  laughing,  as 
maybe  he  often  laughs  now,  to  think  what 
a  self-conceited  fool  a  man  must  be,  ever 
to  suppose  that  he  can  know  every  thing. 

When  I  preach  this  to  my  helpmate  — 
who  is  the  humblest  and  sweetest  of  wo- 
men— she  replies,  in  perhaps  the  safest 
way  a  woman  can  reply  to  an  argument, 
with  a  smile ;  as  she  did,  when,  having 
talked  over  and  viewed  on  all  sides  my 
Dreadful  Ghost,  she  advised  me  to  make 
it  public,  for  the  good  of  the  community  ; 
in  which  we  agreed,  though  differing. 
She  considered  it  would  prove  how  very 
silly  it  was  to  believe  in  ghosts  at  all.  I 
considered — but  my  story  will  explain 
that. 

She  and  I  were,  I  thought,  invited  to 
a  strange  house,  with  which,  and  with  the 


family,  we  were  only  acquainted  by  hear- 
say. It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  "  invi- 
tations on  business,"  such  as  literary 
persons  like  myself  continually  get,  and 
which  give  little  pleasure,  as  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  from  what  motives  they 
spring ;  and  that  if  we  could  pack  up  our 
reputation  in  a  portmanteau,  and  our 
head  in  a  hat-box,  it  would  answer  exact- 
ly the  same  purpose,  and  be  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  inviting  parties.  However, 
the  present  case  was  an  exception  ;  since, 
though  we  had  never  seen  our  entertain- 
ers, we  had  heard- that  they  were,  not  a 
show-loving,  literary-lion-hunting  house- 
hold, but  really  a  family — affectionately 
united  among  themselves,  and  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  the  lately-lost  head.  He 
was  a  physician,  widely  esteemed,  and  also 
a  man  of  letters,  whose  death  had  created 
a  great  blank,  both  in  his  own  circle  and 
in  the  literary  world  at  large.  Now,  after 
a  year's  interval,  his  widow  and  three 
daughters  were  beginning  to  reappear  in 
society ;  and  at  the  British  Association 
meeting,  held  at  the  large  town  which  I 
need  not  particularize,  had  opened  the 
doors  of  their  long-hospitable  house  to  my 
wife  and  me. 

Being  strangers,  we  thought  it  best  to 
appear,  as  I  would  advise  all  stranger- 
guests  to  do,  at  the  tail-end  of  the  day, 
when  candle-light  and  fire-light  cast  a 
kindly  mystery  over  all  things,  and  the 
few  brief  hours  of  awkwardness  and  un- 
familiarity  are  followed  by  the  nocturnal 
8€!J)aration — when  each  party  has  time  to 
think  over  and  talk  over  the  other — meet- 
ing next  morning  with  the  kindly  feeling 
of  those  who  have  passed  a  night  under 
the  same  friendly  roof. 

As  my  wife  and  I  stepped  from  our  cab, 
the  dull  day  was  already  closing  into  twi- 
light, and  the  fire  only  half-illumed  the 
room  into  which  we  were  shown.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned,  rather  gloomy  apartment 
— ^half  study,  half  sitting-room  ;  one  end 
being  fitted  up  as  a  library,  while  at  the 
other — ^pleasant  thoughtfulness,  which  al- 
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ready  warmed  our  beai*ts  toward  onr  un- 
seen hosts ! — was  spread  out  that  best  of 
all  meals  for  a  hungry,  weary  traveler,  a 
tea-dinner.  So  hungry  were  we,  that  this 
welcome,  well-supplied,  elegant  board  was 
the  only  thing  we  noticed  about  the  room, 
except  one  other  thing,  which  hung  close 
above  the  tea-table,  on  the  paneled  wall. 

It  was  a  large  full-length  portrait, 
very  well  painted — the  sort  of  portrait  of 
which  one  says  at  once,  '^  What  a  good 
likeness  that  must  be  I"  It  had  individu- 
ality, character — the  soul  of  the  man  as 
well  as  his  body;  and  as  he  sat  in  his 
chair,  looking  directly  at  you,  in  a  simple, 
natural  attitude,  you  felt  what  a  beautiful 
soul  this  must  have  been ;  one  that  even 
at  sixty  years  of  age — for  the  portrait 
seemed  thus  old  —  would  have  shed  a 
brightness  over  any  home,  and  over  any 
society  where  the  person  moved. 

^'  I  suppose  that  must  be  the  poor  Doc- 
tor," said  my  wife,  as  her  eyes  and  mine 
both  met  upon  the  qanvas  face,  which 
glimmered  in  the  iire-light  with  a  most 
life-like  aspect,  the  gentle  benevolent  eyes 
seeming  to  follow  one  about  the  room,  as 
the  eyes  of  most  well  painted  full-face  por- 
traits do.  "  You  never  saw  him,  Charles  ?»» 

^^  No ;  but  this  is  exactly  the  sort  of  a 
man  he  must  have  been." 

And  our  conviction  on  the  matter  was 
so  strong,  that  when  the  widow  came  in, 
we  abstained  from  asking  the  question, 
lest  we  strangers  might  touch  painfully 
on  a  scarcely-healed  wound. 

She  was  a  very  sweet-looking  little  wo- 
man— pale,  fragile,  and  rather  silent  than 
otherwise.  She  merely  performed  the 
duties  of  the  tea-table,  whilst  the  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  with  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence by  her  three  daughters — evident- 
ly highly  accomplished  women.  They 
were  no  longer  young,  or  particularly 
handsome ;  but  they  appeared  to  have 
inherited  the  inexpressible  charm  of  man- 
ner which,  I  had.  heard,  characterized  their 
lost  father ;  and  they  had,  my  wife  whis- 
pered me,  a  still  greater  attraction  in  her 
eyes  (she  had,  dear  soul  I  two  little  daugh- 
ters of  her  own  growing  up) — which  was 
the  exceeding  deference  they  paid  to  their 
mother,  who  was  not  by  any  means  so 
clever  as  themselves. 

Perhaps  I,  who  had  not  married  a  wo- 
man for  her  cleverness,  admired  the  moth- 
er most.  The  Doctor's  widow,  with  her 
large,  soft,  sorrowful  eyes,  where  the 
tears  seemed  to  have  dried  up,  or  been 


'  frozen  up  in  a  glassy  quietness,  was  to  me 
the  best  evidence  of  what  an  excellent 
man  he  must  have  been — how  deeply  be- 
loved, how  eternally  mourned ! 

She  never  spoke  of  her  husband,  nor 
the  daughters  of  their  father.  This  silence 
— which  some  families  consider  it  almost 
a  religious  duty  to  preserve  regarding 
their  dead,  we,  of  course,  as  complete 
strangers,  had  no  business  to  break  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  happened  that  we  were  still 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  original  of  that  re- 
markable portrait — whidi  minute  by  min- 
ute took  a  stronger  hold  on  my  imagina- 
tion, my  wife's  too  —  or  that  quality  of 
universal  tender-heartedness,  which  in  her 
does  duty  for  imagination.  I  never  look- 
ed at  her  but  she  was  watching  either  our 
hostess,  or  that  likeness,  which  she  sup- 
posed to  be  the  features  which  to  the  poor 
widow  had  been  so  deservedly  dear. 

A  most  strange  picture  I  It  seemed,  in  its 
wonderfully  true  simulation  of  life,  to  sit, 
almost  like  an  unobsei-ved,  silent  guest, 
above  onr  cheerful  and  conversational 
table.  Many  times  during  the  evening  I 
started,  as  if  with  the  sense  of  a  seventh 
person  being  in  the  room — ^in  the  very  so- 
cial circle — hearing  every  thing,  observing 
every  thing,  but  sayhig  nothing.  Nor  was 
I  alone  in  this  feeling ;  for  I  noticed  that 
my  wife,  who  happened  to  sit  directly  op- 
posite to  the  portrait,  fidgeted  in  her 
chair,  and  finally  moved  her  position  to  one 
where  she  could  escape  from  those  steady, 
kindly,  ever-pursuing,  painted  eyes. 

Now  I  ask  nobody  to  believe  what  I  am 
going  to  relate ;  I  must  distinctly  state 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  myself;  but  I  tell 
it  because  it  involves  an  idea  and  moral, 
which  the  reader  can  apply  if  he  chooses. 
All  I  can  siy  is,  that  so  far  as  it  purports 
to  go — and  when  you  come  to  the  end 
you  will  find  that  out — this  is  really  a  true 
story. 

My  wife,  you  must  understand,  sat  ex- 
actly before  the  portrait,  till  she  changed 
places  with  me,  and  went  a  little  way 
down  the  oblong  table,  on  the  same  side. 
Thus,  one  of  us  had  a  front,  and  the  other 
a  slightly  foreshortened  view.  Between 
us  and  it  was  the  table,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  lamp — one  of  those  reading- 
lamps  which  throw  a  bright  circle  of  light 
below  them,  and  leave  the  upper  half  of 
the  room  in  comparative  shadow.  I 
thought  it  was  this  shadow,  or  some  fan- 
ciful flicker  of  the  fire  which  caused  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  eyes  of  the  portrait.    They 
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seemed  actually  alive — ^moving  from  right 
to  left  in  their  orbits,  opening  and  closing 
their  lids,  turning  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  family  circle  with  a  variable  expres- 
sion, as  if  conscious  of  all  that  was  done  or 
said. 

And  yet  the  family  took  no  notice,  but 
went  on  in  their  talk  with  us — choosing 
the  common  topics  with  which  unfamiliar 
persons  try  to  plumb  one  another's  minds 
and  character,  yet  never  once  reverting 
to  this  peculiar  phenomenon-which  my 
wife,  I  saw,  had  also  observed,  and  inter- 
changed with  me  more  than  one  uneasy 
glance  in  the  pauses  of  conversation. 

The  evening  was  wearing  on — it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  when  looking  up  at  the 

Ficture,  from  which,  for  the  last  half-hour, 
had  steadily  averted  my  gaze,  I  was 
startled  by  a  still  more  marvelous  fact 
concerning  it. 

Formerly,  the  eyes  alone  had  appeared 
alive;  now  the  whole  face  was  rounded. 
It  grew  up,  out  of  the  flat  canvas  as  if  in 
bass-reliei  or  like  one  of  those  terribly 
painful  casts  after  death  —  except  that 
there  was  nothing  painful  or  revolting 
here.  As  I  have  said,  the  face  was  a  beau- 
tiful face — a  noble  face — such  an  one  as, 
under  any  circumstances,  you  would  have 
been  attracted  by.  And  it  had  the  color- 
ing and  form  of  lite — no  corpse-like  rigidity 
or  marble  whiteness.  The  gray  hair  seem- 
ed gradually  to  rise,  lock  by  lock,  out  of 
the  level  surface — and  the  figure,  clothed 
in  ordinary  modern  evening-dress,  to  bo- 
come  shapely  and  natural  —  statuesque, 
vet  still  preserving  the  tints,  of  a  picture, 
teven  the  chair  which  it  sat  upon — which 
I  now  perceived  to  be  the  exact  copy  of 
one  that  stood  empty  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  gave  a  curious  reality  to  the 
whole. 

By-and-by,  my  wife  and  I  both  held 
our  breaths — for,  from  an  ordinary  oil- 
painting,  the  likeness  had  undoubtedly  be- 
come a  life-like  figure,  or  statue,  sitting  in 
an  alcove,  the  form  of  which  was  made 
by  the  frame  of  the  picture. 

And  yet  the  family  took  no  notice  ;  but 
appeared  as  if,  whether  or  not  they  were 
conscious  of  the  remarkable  thing  that 
was  happening,  it  did  not  disturb  them  in 
the  least — was  nothing  at  all  alarming  or 
peculiar,  or  out  of  the  tenor  of  their 
dailv  life. 

No,  not  even  when,  on  returning  with 
a  book  that  I  had  gone  to  fetch  from  the 
shelves  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 


my  poor  little  wife  caught  my  hand  in 
speechless  awe — awe,  rather  than  fear — 
and  pointed  to  the  hitherto  empty  chair 
by  the  fireside. 

It  was  empty  no  longer.  There,  sitting 
in  the  self-same  attitude  as  the  portrait — 
identical  with  it  in  shape,  countenance,  and 
dress — was  a  figure.  That  it  was  a  human 
figure,  I  dare  not  say,  and  yet  it  looked 
like  one.  There  was  nothing  ghastly  or 
corpse-like  about  it,  though  it  was  motion- 
less, passionless — endowed  as  it  were  with 
that  divine  calm  which  Wordsworth  as- 
cribes to  Protesilaus: 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

Yet  there  was  an  air  tenderly,  patheti- 
cally human  in  the  folding  of  the  hands 
on  the  knees,  as  a  man  does  when  he 
comes  and  sits  down  by  his  own  fireside, 
with  his  family  round  him  ;  and  in  the  eyes 
that  followed,  one  after  the  other,  each  of 
this  family,  who  now  quietly  put  away 
their  several  occupations,  and  rose. 

But  none  of  them  showed  any  teiTor — 
not  the  slightest.  The  presence  at  the 
hearth  M'as  evidently  quite  familiar  — 
awaking  no  shudder  of  repulsion,  no  out- 
burst of  renewed  grief.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter said — in  a  tone  as  natural  as  if  she  were 
merely  apologizing  to  us  heterodox  or  in- 
dijfferent  strangers  for  some  domestic  cere- 
monial, some  peculiar  form  of  family  pray- 
er, for  instance : 

"  I  am  sure  our  miests  will  excuse  us  if 
we  continue,  just  as  if  we  were  alone,  our 
usual  evening  duties.  Which  of  us  is  to 
speak  to  papa  to-night  ?" 

It  was  Imn  then — summoned  back,  how 
or  why,  or  in  what  form,  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, I  knew  not,  and  they  gave  no 
explanation.  They  evidently  thought 
none  was  needed ;  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  as  natural  as  a  man  coming 
home  at  evening  to  his  own  hearth,  and 
being  received  by  his  wife  and  children 
with  ajffectionate  famili.iritv. 

Ihe  widow  and  the  youngest  daughter 
placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the 
figure  in  the  chair.  They  did  not  em- 
brace it  or  touch  it,  but  regarded  it  with 
tender  reverence,  in  which  was  mingled  a 
certain  sadness;  but  that  was  all.  And 
then  they  began  to  talk  to  it,  in  a  per- 
fectly composed  and  matter-of-fact  way — 
as  people  would  talk  to  a  beloved  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  who  had  been  absent  i'or 
a  day  or  longer  from  the  home  circle. 
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The  daughter  told  how  Bhe  had  been 
shopping  in  town ;  how  she  bad  bought 
a  shawl  and  a  bonnet  "  of  the  color  that 
papa  used  to  like  ;"  the  books  that  she  had 
brought  home  from  the  library,  and  her 
opinion  of  them ;  the  people  she  had  met 
in  the  street,  and  the  letters  she  had  re- 
ceived during  the  day;  in  short,  all  the 
pleasant  little  chit-chat  that  a  daughter 
would  naturally  pour  out  to  nn  affection- 
ately interested  living  father  ;  but  which 
now  sounded  so  unnatural,  so  contempti- 
bly small,  such  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  horrible,  that  one's  common-sense 
and  one^s  sense  of  the  solemn  unseen  alike 
recoiled. 

No  answer  came ;  apparently  none  was 
expected.  The  figure  maintained  its  place, 
never  altering  that  gentle  smile — remind- 
ing one  of  the  spectral  Samuel's  rebuke 
to  the  Witch  of  Endor— "  Why  hast  thou 
disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?"  or  of 
that  superior  calm  with  which,  after 
death,  we  may  view  all  these  petty 
things  which  so  perplexed  us  once,  in 
ourselves  and  in  those  about  us. 

Then  the  widow  took  up  the  tale,  with 
a  regretful  undertone  of  complaint  run- 
ning through  it.  She  told  him  how  dull 
she  had  been  all  day ;  how  in  the  prepar- 
ations of  these  strangers  (meaning  my 
wife  and  me — how  we  shivered  as  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  moved  and  rested  on 
us !)  she  had  found  vanous  old  letters  of 
his,  which  vividly  revived  their  happy  wed- 
lock days  ;  how  yesterday  one  of  his  form- 
er patients  died,  and  to-day  a  professor- 
ship, which  he  meant  to  have  tried  for, 
had  been  given  to  a  gentleman,  a  favorite 

pupil ;  how  his  old  friends,  Mr.  A and 

feir  B.  C. had  had  a  quarrel,  and  every 

body  said  it  would  never  have  happened 
had  the  ])octor  been  alive — and  so  on,  and 
so  on,  to  all  of  which,  the  figure  listen- 
ed with  its  immovable  silence — its  settled, 
changeless  smile. 

My  wife  and  I  uttered  not  a  word.  We 
sat  apart,  sj)ell-bound,  fascinated,  neither 
attempting  to  interfere,  nor  question, 
nor  rebuke.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
80  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  rational 
cause  and  effect,  that  it  seemed  to  throw 
us  into  a  perfectly  abnormal  condition,  in 
which  we  were  unable  to  judge,  or  inves- 
tigate, or  escape  from,  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  us. 

We  know  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
— except  the  very  little  that  Revelation 
hints  at,  rather  than  directly  teaches,  of 


the  world  beyond  the  grave.  But  any 
one  of  us  who  has  ever  seen  a  fellow-crea- 
ture die — has  watched  the  exact  inataot 
when  the  awful  change  takes  place  which 
converts  the  body  with  a  soul  to  the 
corpse  without  a  soul,  must  feel  certain — 
convinced  by  an  intuition  which  is  strong- 
er than  all  reasoning — that  if  the  life  be- 
yond, to  which  that  soul  departs,  be  any 
thing,  or  worth  any  thins,  it  must  be  a 
very  different  life  from  this — with  nobler 
aspirations,  higher  duties,  purer  affections. 
The  common  phrase  breathed  over  so 
many  a  peaceful  dead  face,  ^^  I  would  not 
bring  him  back  again  if  I  could,"  has  a 
significance,  instructive  as  true ;  truer 
than  all  misty  philosophical  speculations, 
tenderer  than  all  the  vagaries  of  fond  spir- 
itualists,  with  big  hearts  and  no  heads 
worth  mentioning.  If  ever  I  had  doubted 
this,  my  doubts  would  have  been  removed 
by  the  sight  which  I  here  depict — of  this 
good,  amiable,  deeply-beloved  luisband 
and  fiither — returning  in  visible  form  to 
his  own  fireside ;  no  ghastly  specter,  but 
an  apparition  full  of  mildness  and  beauty,  , 
yet  communicating  a  sense  of  revolting  in- 
congruity, utter  unsanctity,  and  ridicu- 
lous, degrading  contrast  between  mortal 
and  immortal,  spirit  in  the  flesh,  and  spir- 
it out  of  the  flesh,  stronger  than  I  can  at- 
tempt to  describe. 

That  the  dead  man's  family  did  not  feel 
this,  having  become  so  familiar  with  their 
nightly  necromancy  that  its  ghastliness 
never  struck  them,  and  its  ludicrous  pro- 
fanity never  jarred  upon  their  intellect  or 
affections,  only  made  the  fact  more  hor^ 
rible. 

For  a  time,  long  or  short  I  can  not  tcl), 
my  wife  and  I  sat  witnessing,  like  people 
bound  in  a  nightmare-dream  this  mockery 
of  mockeries,  the  attempt  at  restoring  the 
sweet  familiar  relations  of  the  living  with 
the  living,  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  How  many  days  or  months  it  had 
lasted,  or  what  result  was  expected  from 
it,  we  never  inquired  ;  nor  did  we  attempt 
to  join  in  it ;  we  merely  looked  on. 

''Will  papa  ever  speak?"  entreated  one 
of  the  daughters ;  but  there  was  no  reply. 
The  Figure  sat  passive  in  its  chair — una^ 
ble  or  unwilling  to  break  the  silent  barrier 
which  divides  the  two  worlds,  inaintaia- 
ing  still  that  benign  and  tender  smile,  but 
keeping  its  mystery  unbroken,  its  problem 
unsolved. 

And  MOW  my  wife,  whose  dear  little 
face  was,  I  saw,  growing  white  and  con- 
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vulsed  minute  by  minute,  whispered  to 
me: 

"Charles,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer. 
Make  some  excuse  to  them — we  will  not 
hurt  their  feelings.  Don't  let  them  think 
we  are  frightened,  or  disgusted,  or  the 
like  ;  but  we  must  go — I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  do  not." 

And  the  half-insane  look  which  I  have 
seen  in  more  than  one  of  the  pseudo-spir- 
itualifits  of  the  present  day — people  who 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  sent 
to  Bedlam,  but  now  are  only  set  down  as 
"  rather  peculiar,"  rose  in  those  dear,  soft, 
sensible-  eyes,  which  have  wanned  and 
calmed  my  restless  heart  and  unquiet  brain 
for  more  than  fifleen  years. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  next  pause  in  the 
"  communications,"  or  whatever  the  fami- 
ly called  them,  to  suggest  that  ray  wife 
and  I  were  very  weary,  and  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  rest. 

"Certainly,"  politely   said   the  eldest 

daughter.     "  Papa,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ," 

naming  our  name,  "  have  had  a  long  rail- 
way journey,  and  wish  to  bid  us  all  good- 
night." 

The  appearance  bent  upon  us — my  wife 
and  me — its  most  benevolent,  gentle  as- 
pect, apparently  acquiescing  in  our  re- 
tiring ;  and  slowly  rose  as  if  to  bid  good- 
night— like  any  other  courteous  host. 

Now,  in  his  lifetime,  no  one  had  had  a 
warmer,  more  devoted  admiration  for  this 
learned  and  lovable  man  than  I.  More 
than  once  I  had  traveled  many  miles  for 
the  merest  chance  of  seeing  him,  and 
when  he  died  my  regret  at  never  having 
known  him  personally,  never  having  even 
beheld  his  face,  was  mingled  with  the  grief 
which  I,  in  common  with  all  his  compatri- 
ots, felt  at  losing  him  so  suddenly,  with 
his  fame  at  its  zenith,  his  labors  apparent- 
ly only  half  done. 

But  here,  set  face  to  face  with  this  im- 
age or  phantasm,  or  whatever  it  was,  of 
the  man  whom  living  I  had  so  honored — 
I  felt  no  delight ;  nay,  the  cold  clearness 
of  that  gaze  seemed  to  shoot  through  me 
like  a  chill  of  horror. 

When,  going  round  the  circle,  I  shook 
hands  with  the  widow  and  daughters,  one 
after  the  other,  I  paused  before  that  chair; 
I  attempted  to  pass  it  by.  Resolutely  I 
looked  another  way,  as  if  trying  to  make 
believe  I  saw  nothing  there  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain. 


For  the  Figure  advanced  noiselessly, 
with  that  air  of  irresistibly  charming,  dig- 
nified courtesy,  of  the  old  school,  for 
^hich,  every  body  said,  the  Doctor  bad 
been  so  remarkable.  It  extended  its 
hand — a  hand  which  a  year  ago  I  would 
have  traveled  five  hundred  miles  to  grasp. 
Now,  I  shrank  from  it — I  loathed  it. 

In  vain.  It  came  nearer.  It  touched 
mine  with  a  soft,  cold  unearthly  touch. 
I  could  endure  no  longer.  I  shrieked  out ; 
and  my  wife  woke  me  from  what  was, 
thank  heaven  only  a  dream 

"  Yes,  it  was  indeed  a  Dreadful  Ghost," 
said  that  excellent  woman,  when  she  had 
heard  my  whole  story,  and  we  had  again 
composed  ourselves  as  sole  occupants  of 
the  railway  carriage  which  was  convey- 
ing us  through  the  dead  of  night  to  visit 
that  identical  family  whom  I  have  been 
dreaming  about — whom,  as  stated,  we 
had  never  seen. 

"  Let  us  be  thankful,  Charles,  that  it 
was  a  mere  fantasy  of  your  over-excited 
imagination — that  the  dear  old  Doctor 
sleeps  peacefully  in  his  quiet  grave ;  and 
that  his  affectionate  familv  have  never  sum- 
moned  him,  soul  or  body,  to  sit  of  nights 
by  their  uncanny  fireside,  as  you  hoiTibly 
describe.  What  a  blessing  that  such 
things  can  not  be." 

"Ah!"  replied  I — "though,  as  Imlac 
says  in  Hasselas,  ^  that  the  dead  can  not 
return,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove;' 
still,  I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable. Their  work  here  is  done  ;  they 
are  translated  to  a  higher  sphere  of  being  ; 
they  may  still  see  us,  love  us,  watch  over 
us  ;  but  they  belong  to  us  no  more.  Mary, 
when  I  leave  you,  remember  I  don't  wish 
ever  to  be  brought  back  again  ;  to  come 
rapping  on  tables  and  knocking  about 
chairs,  delivering  ridiculous  messages  to 
deluded  inquirers,  and  altogether  comport- 
ing myself  in  a  manner  that  proves,  great 
fool  as  I  may  have  been  in  the  body,  I 
must  be  a  still  greater  fool  out  of  it." 

"  And  Charles,"  said  the  little  woman, 
creeping  up  to  me  with  teais  in  her  eyes, 
"  if  I  must  lose  you — dearly  as  I  love  you 
— I  would  rather  bury  you  under  the  dai- 
sies and  in  my  heart ;  bury  you,  and  nev- 
er see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  the  world 
to  come,  than  I  would  have  you  revisiting 
your  old  fire-side  after  the  fashion  of  this 
Dreadful  Ghost." 
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Amongst  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
estins:  additions  which  have  been  made  in 
our  day  to  the  collections  of  ancient  art 
belonging  to  the  country  are  unquestion- 
ably the  sculptured  remains,  the  result  of 
the  excavations  conducted  by  Mr,  C.  T. 
Newton,  when  Vice-Consul  at  Mitylene, 
on  the  site  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  now 
known  by  the  Turkish  name  of  Budrum, 
in  Asia  Minor.  These  works  are  of  the 
date  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era — the  very  best 
period  of  Greek  art ;  and  their  interest 
and  value  to  the  connoisseur  and  the  stu- 
dent of  art  can  not  be  overrated,  being 
su[>crior  to  that  of  many  of  the  collec- 
tions which  now  fill  the  spacious  avenues 
of  the  British  Museum.  Unfortunately, 
however,  though  they  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1867  and  1858,  no 
space  has  as  yet  been  provided  for  their 
display ;  and  they  have  consequently 
ever  since  been  huddled  away  out  of 
sight  in  a  temporary  glass  shed  erected 
for  the  purpose  under  the  portico  of  the 
build  in  £:.  In  now  drawins:  attention  to  the 
fact,  we  do  so  ni  the  hope  that  we  may 
partly  be  the  means  of  inciting  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  trustees  of  the  Museum, 
to  some  eifort  to  make  provision  for  the 
exhibition  of  these  treasures — treasures 
loner  souocht  and  coveted  bv  all  the  en- 
lightened  governments  of  Europe — in  the 
course  of  the  great  gathering  of  the  indus- 
trial and  artistic  intelligence  which  is  to 
take  place  this  year.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  different  periods  the  government 
of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
have  sent  expeditions  of  men  of  science 
and  learning  in  search  of  the  site  of  this 
stately  tomb,  justly  dignified  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  and 
though  fate  decreed  that  its  discovery 
should  1)0  the  result  of  British  intelli 
genco,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  yet,  having 
possessed  ourselves  of  the  exquisite  re- 
mains which  rewarded  our  researches,  we 
should  justly  incur  the  reproach  of  selfish- 
ness au<  I  barbarous  insrraiitude  if  we  re- 
fused  to  participate  the  enjoyment  of 
their  inspection  with  our  foreign  visitors 


assembled  together  in  the  one  common 
cause  of  the  promotion  of  art.  Bat  we 
will  not  farther  urge  a  suggestion,  the 
importance  of  which  will,  we  trust,  be  ac- 
knowledged and  practically  acted  upon 
by  those  having  authority  in  the  matter. 

This  justly  celebrated  tomb  was  erected 
about  the  year  855  b.c.,  by  Queen  Artemi- 
sia to  the  memory  of  her  hasband,  Mau- 
solus,  King  of  Caria,  or  rather  of  Ilalicar- 
nassus;  the  word  Mausoleum  being  de- 
rived from  his  name.  Mausolus  di^  im- 
mensely rich,  and  his  queen,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  him,  and  inconsola- 
ble at  his  death,  resolved  to  expend  all 
the  treasure  he  left  to  her  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  monument  which  should  sur- 
pass any  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  yet 
been  seen. 

Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  details  of 
the  building,  and  of  its  position  on  the 
shore  of  the  harbor  of  Halicamassus.  He 
describes  the  building  as  being  sarround- 
ed  by  thirty-six  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid  tapering  to  a  point  by 
twenty-four  steps,  and  with  a  marble 
chariot  on  the  summit.  The  whole  hight 
was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the 
length  on  the  north  and  south  sides  sixty- 
three  feet,  the  two  fronts  being  some- 
what less ;  the  total  circumference  of 
the  site,  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet. 
Four  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  of 
antiquity  were  employed  to  adorn  the 
sides  —  Scopas  working  on  the  eastern 
side,  Bryaxis  on  the  north,  Timotheus  on 
the  south,  and  Leochares  on  the  west.  In 
addition  to  these  a  fiflh  sculptor,  Pythis, 
was  employed  to  execute  the  marble 
quadriga^  by  which  the  whole  maasolenm 
was  surmounted. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  state  of  the 
structure  for  the  first  four  centuries  after 
it  was  built ;  but  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire  we  find  it  con- 
stantly mentioned — as  by  Martial  and 
Lucian  in  the  first  century,  Pausanias  in 
the  second,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  Constantino  Porphyr- 
ogennetus  in  the  tenth  century,  who 
states  it  to  be  still  standing  in  his  day ; 
by  £udocia  in  the  eleventh,  and  by  Eus 
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tathius  in  the  twelfth  century.    The  last 
says  of  it :  "  It  was  and  is  a  wonder." 

It  is  not  known  when  it  commenced 
falling  into  ruin.  A  general  impression  is 
that  it  owes  its  original  destruction  to 
an  earthquake.  In  1404,  however,  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  took  possession  of 
Halicamassus,  where  they  built  the  Cas- 
tle of  St.  Pietro,  from  which  the  modeni 
name  Budrum  is  a  Turkish  corruption. 
Fontanus,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  which  occurred  in  his  time,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  fortress  was  con- 
structed out  of  the  materials  of  the  mau- 
soleum. But  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  tomb  must  have  existed  in  the  year 
1472,  as  Cepio,  who  visited  Budrum  dur- 
ing the  expedition  of  Pietro  Mocenigo, 
noticed  it  among  other  ruins  in  the  town. 
The  Castle  of  St.  Pietro  was  twice  subse- 
quently repaired — ^in  1480  and  1522 — and 
it  is  probable  that  on  these  occasions  the 
sculptures  visible  above  the  ordinary  sur- 
face of  the  ground  were  broken  up  and 
used  as  building  materials.  For  ages  af- 
terward the  very  site  of  this  celebrated 
structure  remained  a  mystery  until  the 
discoveries  fortunately  made  by  Mr. 
Newton,  and  which  were  commenced  in 
December,  1856.  We  have  not  space  to 
go  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Newton's  offi- 
cial communications  on  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Stratford  de  Iledcliffe, 
the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and 
copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  during  their  respective  ten- 
ures of  office  as  secretaries  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
Mr.  Newton,  previous  to  his  going  to  the 
East,  had  been  employed  during  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  not  only  acquired  a  great  taste 
for  ancient  sculpture  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  principal  works  in  it, 
but  had  especially  directed  his  attention 
to  the  long- debated  question  of  the  site 
of  tlie  tomb  of  Mausolns.  It  happened 
fortunately  that  Mr.  Newton  was  subse- 
quently appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Myti- 
lene,  whence  he  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  upon  his 
favorite  subject  of  study.  Having  at 
length  discovered  the  spot,  which  accur- 
ately corresponded  with  the  indications 
given  by  Pliny,  upon  a  promontory 
stretching  out  into  the  Archipelago ;  and 
the  necessary  means  having  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  British  government, 
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he  procured  the  aid  of  some  sappers  and 
miners  at  Malta,  and  at  onoe  commenced 
his  excavations.  After  considerable  la- 
bor, and  the  removal  of  twelve  houses 
built  by  Turkish  peasants  upon  the  site,  a 
comer  of  the  foundation  was  discovered 
composed  of  green  ragstone.  On  the 
eastern  side  were  found  the  fragments  of 
a  Persian  warrior,  busts,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  fragments  of  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  here  and  in  other  parts  various 
other  remains  too  numerous  to  be  stated 
in  detail. 

One  very  important  matter  settled  by 
Mr.  Newton's  discoveries  was  as  to  the 
plan  of  the  tomb,  about  which  there 
had  been  much  discussion  and  many  the- 
ories, based  upon  the  scanty  data  left  by 
Pliny.  From  a  communication  addressed 
to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  dated 
April  third,  1857,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  area  anciently  occupied  by  the 
building  is  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
western  side  measures  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  the  southern  one  hundred 
and  twenty- six  feet,  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence being  reckoned  at  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet.  The  whole  of  this 
quadrangle  is  cut  out  of  the  native  rock 
to  depths  varying  from  two  to  sixteen  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
fields.  Where  the  rock  has  failed  at  the 
sides  the  line  of  cutting  is  continued  as  a 
wall  formed  of  large  oblong  blocks.  The 
whole  of  the  quadrangle  within  these 
lines  has  been  paved  with  large  flags  of 
green-stone  one  foot  thick.  It  is  evident 
from  this  statement  that  the  tomb  itself, 
stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  sixty-three 
feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
somewhat  shorter  fi'om  north  to  south, 
was  contained  within  a  larger  area,  form- 
ing a  court  or  precinct  around  it,  and  in- 
closed probably  by  an  outer  wall. 

We  will  now  speak  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  remains  discovered  and  trans- 
mitted home  by  Mr.  Newton. 

Foremost  in  importance  is  a  noble  sta- 
tue nearly  perfect,  though  consisting  of 
upward  of  fifty  fragments,  and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  King  Mausolus.  This  figure 
is  nearly  ten  feet  high,  is  draped  in  a 
tunic  and  himation^  and  stands  in  a  qui- 
escent, dignified  attitude.  The  character 
of  the  head  is  held  by  some  to  resemble 
the  ideal  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus^and  in  several 
extant  marble  busts.  The  face  is  slightly 
bearded,  the  features  massive  and  finely 
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formed,  and  the  expression  full  of  majesty, 
intelligence,  and  thought.  The  drapery 
is  admirably  composed,  and  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  The  fragments  of  this  statue 
were  found  in  an  excavation  beyond  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tomb.  Having 
been  executed  about  the  year  350  before 
Christ,  we  have  in  it  probably  the  most 
ancient  example  of  Greek  portrait  statu- 
ary which  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Another  colossal  statue,  representing  a 
female  standing,  has  been  restored  as  far 
as  possible,  though,  unfortunately,  still 
wanting  a  head.  It  not  improbably  form- 
ed a  companion  to  the  preceding  in  the 
same  group,  in  which  case  it  would  not 
be  an  unreasonable  conjecture  to  assign 
it  as  that  of  Artemisia,  the  founder  of 
the  mausoleum.  The  cast  of  the  figure 
is  noble  and  easy ;  the  drapery  gracefully, 
nay,  grandly,  aisposed.  From  the  re- 
mains of  that  portion  still  visible  on  the 
shoulders,  it  appears  that  the  pepluSy  or 
shawl,  which  forms  the  only  garment  su- 
peradded to  the  tunic,  was  carried  over 
the  head  like  a  vail ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, (to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  matenal  of  this  article,) 
precludes  the  possibility  of  connecting 
with  the  body  the  fine  head,  of  which  a 
photograph  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, and  which  has  no  covering  but  a 
cap." 

The  next  sculpture  we  notice  is  the 
fragment  of  an  equestrian  figure,  supposed 
by  Mr.  Newton  to  be  that  of  an  Amazon. 
The  rider  is  draped  in  a  short  tunic  and 
anaxyrideSjOv  trowsei's — a  costume  which 
in  Greek  vase  paintings  is  usually  given 
to  Amazons.  Mr.  Hawkins,  however,  re- 
marks that  in  sculpture  the  legs  of  these 
female  warriors  are  generally  left  bare, 
"  probably  from  an  artistic  feeling  which 
delighted  to  contrast  the  delicacy  of  their 
feminine  modeling  with  the  ruder  limbs 
of  their  male  opponents."  He  therefore 
thinks  it  "probable  that  the  draped  torso 
here  remaining  is  that  of  a  man  in  Asiatic 
costume,  similar  to  that  of  the  Persians 
sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory  at  Athens."  But, 
whatever  it  represents,  this  figure  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  purest  and 
most  informed  Greek  art,  fairly  entitled 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pedimental  figures  of  the  Parthenon ;  "the 


body  of  the  animal,  modified  in  form  by 
the  throwing  back  of  the  weight  upon 
the  haunches  in  rearing,  exhibits  a  subtle 
observation  of  anatomical  structure." 

There  are  a  series  of  slabs  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  frieze  at  the  top 
of  the  columns  forming  the  four  sides  of 
the  mausoleum.  These  slabs  were  found 
on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building, 
and  may  therefore  be  safely  attributed  to 
Scopas.  The  subject  of  them  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons.  The  various 
groups,  which  are  full  of  spirit,  speak 
sufiiciently  for  themselves,  and  hardly 
demand  description.  Two  or  three  other 
friezes  were  found,  regarding  the  position 
of  which  there  is  only  conjecture,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  relief.  Another  appears 
to  represent  a  chariot ;  and  three  portray 
the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs. 

Finely-sculptured  Jions,  a  leopard,  and 
other  animals,  were  also  brought  to  light. 
Amongst  others  were  portions  of  colos- 
sal horses,  noble  in  design  and  perfect 
in  execution.  They  probably  formed  a 
part  of  the  marble  quadriga  by  which  the 
mausoleum  was  sunnounted. 

Whilst  in  this  neighborhood,  Mr.  New- 
ton went  over  to  Cnidus,  (famous  for  the 
statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles,)  and  re- 
ceived information  from  an  intelligent 
Greek  from  Calymnos  ^'  that  he  had  seen 
on  a  promontory  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cnidus  a  colossal  marble  lion,  dmilar  to 
those  found  at  Budrum,  but  on  a  larger 
scale."  Accordingly,  this  spot  was  ex- 
plored in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Pal- 
Ian,  and  the  noble  ruin  discovered.  Mr. 
Newton  truly  describes  it  as  a  magnifi- 
cent example  of  colossal  Greek  scalp- 
ture,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
finest  remains  from  Halicamassus.  Its 
dimensions  are  ten  feet  in  length  and  six 
feet  in  hight  from  the  base  to  the  crown 
of  the  head.  The  body  is  cronchin^, 
the  head  turned  round  to  the  right  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  lion  is  represent- 
ed on  many  of  the  Greek  coins.  It  was 
generally  in  fine  condition  ;  but  being 
Ibund  lying  on  the  right  side,  the  left 
being  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  snr- 
face  had  sufiered  in  some  degree,  though 
not  to  an  extent  to  destroy  the  main 
anatomical  markings,  which  retain  their 
original  boldness.  The  entire  lion  has 
been  sculptured  out  of  one  block  of 
Parian  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fore-paws,  which  had  been  united  to  the 
body  by  a  joint,  and  are  lost.    A  part 
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of  the  lower  jaw  and  a  hind-leg  are  also  I 
wanting.  Mr.  Newton  states :  "  The 
original  of  the  design  of  the  artist  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  with  a  completeness 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  those  exam- 
ples of  Greek  sculpture  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  imitate  the  natural  form  of  the 
eye,  in  the  place  of  which  is  a  deeply- 
recessed  cavity.  It  is  a  question  whether 
eyes  of  metal  or  of  vitreous  paste  were 
inserted  in  these  cavities,  or  whether  the 
deep  shadows  thus  created  under  the 
overhanging  brows  were  not  designed, 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  to  convey 
to  the  spectator  an  impression  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  the  livmg  eye. 
Such  a  mode  of  representation  by  equi- 
valents was  adopted  by  the  ancient  art- 
ists whenever  mere  mechanical  imitation 
failed  to  reproduce  in  art  the  effect  of 
an  object  in  nature,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eye,  in  the  representation  of  which  much 
variety  may  be  remarked  in  different 
branches  of  ancient  art. 

This  fine  piece  of  sculpture  was  dis- 
covered on  the  slope  of  a  cliff  on  a  bold 
headland,  opposite  to  Cape  Crio,  over- 
looking the  sea,  with  Cnidus  in  the  dis- 
tance. On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  were 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb  of  Doric 
architecture  ;  and  Mr.  Newton  considers 
that  the  lion  originally  stood  at  the  top 
of  this  structure.  Mr.  Newton  hazards 
the  suggestion  that  the  date  of  this  tomb 
may  be  assigned  to  the  half-century  be- 


tween 360  and  400  b.c.  During  this 
period,  Cnidus  was  a  republic,  and  Mr. 
Newton  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  erection 
of  so  sumptuous  and  conspicuous  a  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  a  private  individual 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  jealous  spirit 
of  the  ancient  commonwealths  before  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  tomb  is  a  polyandrion  or 
public  monument,  erected  to  commemor- 
ate a  number  of  citizens  slain  in  battle." 
During  the  period  above  suggested,  two 
events  of  the  kind  occurred  sufficiently 
important  to  have  given  occasion  for  such 
a  work — the  repulse  of  the  Athenians  in 
their  attack  on  Cnidus,  b.c.  412,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Lacedemonians  by  Conon 
in  a  sea-fight  off  this  place  b.c.  394  ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  any  Cnidians  took 
part  in  the  latter  engagement. 

Thanking  Mr.  Newton  for  his  discovery 
of  the  lion  (which  is  only  one  of  manv 
trophies  sent  home  from  the  same  site) 
and  his  suggestions  concerning  it,  we  can 
not  but  acknowledge  its  importance  as 
another  example  of  the  Greek  mode  of 
treatment  of  animal  life,  in  which  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  equally  prevailed. 
We  have  here  the  true  ideal  of  the  king 
of  the  forests ;  and  we  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  its  noble  outline  and  expression 
might  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the 
accomplished  painter  intrusted  with  the 
modeling  of  the  long  -  promised  lions 
for  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 


THE        QUEEN        OF        PRUSSIA. 


Having  presented  our  readers  in  the 
previous  number  of  the  Eclectic  with  a 
portrait  of  his  majesty,  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  we  embellish  the  present 
number  with  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  An  account  of  the  coronation 
of  their  majesties  was  given  in  our  last 
issue,  with  a  biographical  sketch  which 
had  brief  allusion  to  the  Queen  also.  We 
only  subjoin  a  brief  record  of  her  majes- 
ty in  this  number,  to  accompany  and  ex- 


plain the  portrait,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
pages  403  and  404  of  this  volume. 

The  Princess  Marie  Louise  Auguste 
Catherine,  Queen  of  Prussia,  was  born 
September  thirtieth,  1811.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Frederick,  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Eisenach, 
and  sister  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke. 
She  is  the  mother  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  son  in-law  of  Queen 
Yictoria,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  be 
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was  married  with  gi*eat  splendor  in  Lon- 
don, January  twenty-fifth,  1858.  A  full 
account  of  the  magnificent  nuptial  cere- 
monies is  given  in  Volume  XLIII.  of  this 
work,  at  which  the  now  Queen  of  Prussia 
was  present. 


The  coronation  ceremonies  at  KOnigs- 
berg  in  October  last,  when  the  orijnnal  of 
the  ponrait  became  Queen  of  Frussia, 
were  gorgeous  and  worthy  of  tlie  occa- 
sion. 


From    Chambers's    Journftl. 
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As  the  year  advances,  the  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  grows  more  and  more 
into  the  proportions  of  a  great  fact.  In 
clear  weather,  strollers  in  Hyde  Park 
can  see  the  domes  of  the  "vast  building 
rising  in  the  southern  sky,  and  hear  a 
multitudinous  noise  of  hammers;  and  ve- 
hicles may  be  seen  on  the  way  to  Bromp- 
ton  laden  with  elements  of  the  forthcom- 
ing display.  France,  it  is  said,  will  out- 
do her  former  efibrt,  and  present  such  a 
spectacle  of  art  and  manufacture,  taste 
and  design,  as  will  astonish  all  beholders. 
Among  the  contributions  from  our  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria  will  be  an  obel- 
isk, dead  gilt,  forty-two  feet  in  hight,  and 
ten  feet  square  at  the  base,  intended  to 
represent  the  eight  hundred  tons  of  gold 
raised  within  that  colony  in  the  ten  years 
1851  - 1861 ;  a  quantity  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  four  million  pounds  sterling. 
Among  the  objects  of  art  there  will  ap- 
pear the  bronze  statue  of  Wedgewood, 
which  has  been  recently  cast  to  be  set  up 
as  a  memorial  of  the  eminent  potter  at 
Etruria  in  the  Potteries,  after  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition. 

The  Horticultural  Society  are  strivinc: 
to  improve  their  opportunity,  and  have 
nnnounced  eii^ht  shows  to  be  held  dur- 
ing  the  season,  at  which  two  thousand 
guineas  will  be  given  away  in  prizes. 
The  shows  are  to  comprise  not  flowers 
n)t're]y,  but  useful  things,  cereals  and 
edible  roots,  whereby  it  is  hoped  alimen- 
tary resources  may  be  increased.  There 
is  talk  of  a  further  attraction  in  the  shnpe 
of  a  visitation  by  foreign  bands  of  mili- 
tai  y  nnisic,  among  whom,  by  permission 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  will  appear 


the  famous  Wellington  Band  from  Vien- 
na. The  last  part  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  contains  a  re- 
port on  one  hundred  and  eighteen  varie- 
ties of  cucumbers  grown  in  the  garden  at 
Chiswiek  in  1861.  This  large  number 
will  probably  surprise  most  readers:  it 
was,  however,  resolved  by  experiment 
into  thirty-four  sorts  only  which  are  fit 
for  cultivation.  The  best  of  the  non- 
glaucous  sorts  is  Carter's  Champion  ;  and 
the  best  of  the  glaucous  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dissatisfaction  has  been  often  expressed 
at  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  reception  of  American  news  at 
Queenstown  and  the  arrival  of  the  tele- 
grams in  London,  especially  as  the  news 
is  current  in  Livei-pool  before  it  is  known 
in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  new  telegraph  lino  is  to  be  es- 
tablished from  Queenstown  to  London 
direct,  crossing  Ireland  to  Wexford,  and 
thence  by  submarine  cable  to  Milford 
Haven.  I'he  cable  is  to  be  of  the  kind 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Silver,  coated 
with  India-rubber,  which,  as  experience 
proves,  is  a  better  insulator  than  gutta- 
percha. By  the  completion  of  this  line, 
as  we  hear,  American  news  will  be  known 
in  London  five  hours  earlier  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  Warrior  is  now  going  to  sea  in 
earnest,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  kno%\Ti 
how  she  has  behaved  in  a  voyage  from 
England  to  the  Mediterranean.  Some 
such  test  as  this  was  required  before  a 
conclusive  opinion  could  Tbe  given  as  to 
her  seaworthiness,  or  her  steaming  or 
sailing  qualities.    It  is  said  that  a  change 
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in  the  method  of  steering  is  essential  for 
ships  of  such  great  length  and  weight, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  needful  to  place 
a  rudder  at  the  head  as  well  as  the  stem. 
This  method  answers  well  in  the  long 
transport-vessels  recently  introduced  on 
the  Indus  and  other  rivers  in  India. 
There  is  some  talk  of  doing  the  steenng 
by  one  of  Armstrong's  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, which  is  perfectly  under  control, 
and  being  worked  by  cold  water,  in- 
volves no  risk  of  explosion.  Another 
proposition  is  to  light  the  inside  of  the 
great  ship  with  gas,  and  to  make  the 
electric  light  available  for  signals.  The 
suggestion  of  these  improvements  shows 
that  progress  will  be  made  in  the  build- 
ing and  fitting  of  what  some  future  poet 
will  describe  as  our  iron  walls.  Papers 
on  the  subject  have  been  read  at  the 
United  Service  Institution ;  and  Mr. 
Samuda  has  brought  a  paper  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  "On  the 
Form  and  Materials  for  iron  -  plated 
Ships." 

As  regards  the  materials  for  ship-build- 
ing, there  is  something  fresh  to  be  said. 
We  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic of  iron  containing  an  alloy  of  man- 
ganese and  zinc,  which  is  so  hard  that  no 
file  will  touch  it ;  while  here,  at  Sheffield, 
results  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  in- 
credible. Mr.  Bessemer  now  casts  an 
ingot  of  steel,  which  when  hammered  and 
rolled  to  the  reauired  length,  is  converted 
into  a  railway  oar,  weighing  eighty-four 
pounds  to  the  yard,  superior  in  quality  to 
case-hardened  or  steel-faced  bars.  These 
latter  are  liable  to  crack  and  laminate, 
but  the  homogeneous  steel,  as  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  metal  is  called,  is  tough  and  duc- 
tile, and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  forty 
tons  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  practical  men,  that  all  the  railways  in 
the  kingdom  will,  in  course  of  years,  be 
relaid  with  steel  rails.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  on  some  lines  at  stations  and 
places  wjiere  the  wear  is  greatest ;  and 
the  steel  rails,  after  nearly  a  year  of  ser- 
vice, are  found  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to 
new.  Ordinary  rails  and  points,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  require  renewing  four 
times  a  year.  The  places  referred  to  are 
the  Pimlico  station,  some  parts  of  the 
London  and  North-western,  and  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway.  This  exceedingly 
durable  metal  will  no  doubt  be  properly 


considered  in  the  new  course  of  experi- 
ments on  the  strongest  material  for  ships' 
sides  about  to  be  instituted;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discus- 
sions on  the  means  of  lessening  the  risk 
of  railway  traveling.  The  Society  of 
Arts  have  given  an  evening  to  the  con- 
sideration of  railway  management,  as 
looked  at  from  the  passengers'  point  of 
view ;  and  The  Quarterly^  in  a  long  arti- 
cle, has  helped  to  keep  the  question 
afloat. 

Among  the  operations  carried  on  at 
Sheffield,  Mr.  Bessemer  has  shown  that 
the  manufacture  of  great  guns  is  a  com- 
paratively quick  process.  He  filled  his 
"converting  vessel"  with  melted  pig- 
iron  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon ;  in  thirty  minutes,  it  was  con- 
verted into  fluid  steel,  and  cast  in  an  iron 
mold  four  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches 
square,  from  which  it  was  taken  and 
forged  while  still  hot ;  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  gun  was 
shaped,  and  ready  for  the  boring-mill. 

It  appears  that  cast-steel  bells  are 
growing  more  and  more  into  use.  In 
Russia  and  Canada,  where  the  winters 
are  intensely  cold,  cast-steel  bells  are  pre- 
ferred for  churches  and  public  buildings, 
as  they  do  not  crack  when  struck  even 
with  the  temperature  below  zero ;  a  de- 
gree of  cold  which  is  often  fatal  to  or- 
dinary bells. 

What  Mr.  Bessemer  has  done  for  iron, 
Mr.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  has  done  for 
stone.  His  experiments  and  method  of 
presei*ving  building-stone  have  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public ;  he  has  now 
gone  a  step  further,  and  has  succeeded 
in  manufacturing  an  indestructible  stone 
from  a  mixture  of  sand,  chalk,  and  other 
substances  moistened  with  silicate  of  [)0t- 
ash.  The  clay-like  substance  thus  pro- 
duced is  formed  into  bricks  or  slabs ; 
these  are  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  No  baking  or  drying  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  bricks  and  slabs  harden  to  the 
utmost  degree,  and  without  warping  or 
twisting.  So,  if  a  thin  coat  be  spread  on 
any  exposed  surface  with  a  trowel,  and 
similarlv  treated,  it  hardens  in  the  same 
way.  Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  a  first-rate 
authority,  states  that  Mr.  Ransome'a 
stone  is  harder  and  more  durable  than 
any  building  -  stone  now  used,  except 
some  of  the  granites  and  primary  rocks. 

Dr.  M'Vicar  has  written  a  paper  to 
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show  that  geometrical  laws  may  be  ap- 
plied to  biological  science  as  well  as  to 
astronomy;  and  to  illustrate  bis  argu- 
ment he  brings  forward  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  animals  during  liybcrnation, 
the  forms  in  which  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  are  developed  and  matured, 
and  sfiows  how  widely  the  spherical  form 
prevails.  The  sphere  exposes  the  smallest 
number  of  its  parts  to  external  influences 
.  and  secludes  and  protects  within  itself  the 
lars^est  number.  Animals,  during  sleep, 
and  hybernation,  assume  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  spherical  form;  hence,  from 
these  and  other  phenomena,  the  Doctor 
considers  that  he  demonstrates  his  argu- 
ment, and  the  value  and  applicability  of 
geometry  in  the  science  of  life. 

The  important  palcontological  question 
which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  by 
naturalists  is  now  attracting  attention  in 
the  far  north.  Professor  Karl  von  Baer, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg,  has  laid  a  paper  before 
that  learned  body,  on  the  extinction  of 
animal  species  from  the  physiological  and 
non  -  physiological  point  of  view,  and 
particularly  on  the  disappearance  of  spe- 
cies cotemporary  with  man.  Those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject will  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of 
the  significance  of  the  Professor's  propo- 
sition. Another  paper  by  the  same  hand 
h  on  a  new  project  for  the  establishment 
of  oyster-beds  on  the  Russian  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  from  which  we  gather  that 
Russia  is  about  to  imitate  the  good  work 
which  has  been  so  successfully  begun  in 
England  and  France  in  the  acclimatiza- 
tion and  multiplication  of  flsh. 

M.  Struve,  the  Russian  astronomer- 
royal,  declares  that  the  great  arc  of  the 
meridian  measured  in  Russia  will  have  to 
be  remeasured  before  its  exactitude  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern  sci- 
ence, because,  during  the  measuring,  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  disturbing 
effects  of  mountain  masses  on  the  instru- 
ments employed.  This  disturbing  effect 
was  hardly  considered  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of  Calcutta, 
investigated  it,  and  communicated  the 
results  to  the  Royal  Society  in  elaborate 
papers  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Philosophical   TranscLctions.      We  also 


hear  that  the  Indian  arc,  surveyed  bj 
Colonel  Lambton,  will  have  to  be  re- 
measured,  with  instruments  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  are  better  fitted  for  the 
work  than  were  those  manufactured  half 
a  century  ago.  Sir  Andrew  Wangh's 
re{>ort  on  the  latest  operations  in  India 
has  just  been  published  as  a  blue-book; 
in  looking  through  it,  we  notice  a  parti- 
cular concerning  cost  which  is  wortn  at- 
tention. The  surveying  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  Himalaya  was  accom- 
plished at  a  cost  of  eight  shillinga  a 
square  mile ;  a  sum  remarkably  insignifi- 
cant when  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  work  are  taken  into  consideraiion. 
Astronomy  will  ere  long  make  a  further 
advance  in  India,  for  the  parliamentary 
grant  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  is  to  be  expended  in 
establishing  a  hill-observatory  near  Poo- 
nah. 

The  Swedish  exploring  expedition  to 
Spitzbergen  has  confirmed  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintock,  that  animal  life  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Polar  Sea  at  a  depth  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifly  fathoms.  The  old 
maps  and  charts  of  the  latitudes  ex- 
plored, which  proved  very  erroneous, 
have  been  rectified ;  and  proofis  were 
found  that  the  Gulf- stream  actual] v 
touches  upon  that  far  northern  islana. 
At  last  Australia  has  been  crossed  from 
south  to  north;  after  the  sacrifice  of 
many  daring  adventurers,  a  small  partv 
of  four,  led  by  Mr.  Burke,  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Melbourne  to  the  sea  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  But  the  tale  of 
their  enterprise  ends  sadly.  They  found 
a  country  of  grass,  wood,  and  water,  and 
proved  that  the  interior  desert  or  swamp 
so  long  assigned  to  the  unexplored  inner 
regions  of  Australia,  has  no  existence; 
they  showed  a  practicable  way  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  returned  to  the  rendezvons  to 
perish  of  starvation.  Tlie  mismanage- 
ment or  neglect  which  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe reminds  us  painfully  of  the  terri- 
ble disappointment  that  awaited  Captain 
Franklin  and  his  few  miserable  compan- 
ions on  their  arrival  at  Fort  Confidence 
from  their  dreary  walk  across  the  Bar- 
rens from  the  Coppermine  river. 
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During  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  hearing  bit  by  bit  of  the  excavations 
and  discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  visi 
tors  to  the  British  Museum  have  been 
puzzled  by  unsightly  wooden  sheds  which 
interfere  with  the  architecture  of  Smirke. 
Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  wooden 
sheds  contain  the  relics  of  an  architecture 
the  most  famous  in  history,  and  that  the 
diggings  at  Halicarnassus  have  brought 
to  hght  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
A  complete  account  of  what  has  been  dis- 
covered is  now  put  before  the  public  in  a 
magnificent  work  which  will  be  examined 
with  avidity  by  every  scholar  and   by 
every  lover  of  art.     It  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  treasures  of 
art   which   we  have  obtained   from  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus  are  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  Elgin  Marbles  or  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nineveh,  but  they  are  second 
only  to  these  acquisitions  :  and  the  work 
of  discovery  and  description  which  Mr. 
Newton  has  undertaken  and  completed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government 
is  an  honor,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also 
to  the  country.     His  volumes  will  have 
their  place  in  all  the  great  European  li- 
braries.    One  of  the  Seven  Wonaers  of 
the  World  that  had  been  lost  has  been 
in  effect  found  ;  and  we  in  England,  who 
are  consulting  about  princely  monuments, 
are  suddenly  enabled  to  look  upon  the 
most  splendid  memorial  of  classical  an- 
tiquity. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Newton's  work,  al- 
though quite  correct,  is  too  general. 
What  of  it  relates  to  Cnidus  and  Bran- 
chida)  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix. 
The  principal  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  by  Halicarnassus  is 
meant  almost  entirely  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  which  was  built  there.  About  half 
of  the  plates,  and  about  three  fourths  of 
the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work,  are  de- 
voted to  the  Mausoleum,  and  it  is  the  Mau- 
soleum that  will  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion.  All  the  known  facts  connected  with 


it  are  given  in  a  bird's  eye  view.  Mr. 
Newton  has,  first  of  all,  compiled  very 
carefully  the  Carian  history  in  which  Man- 
solus  played  his  part.  Then  all  that  is 
known  with  regard  to  the  building  of  his 
monument  is  placed  before  us.  Its  history 
through  successive  ages  is  minutely  fol- 
lowed, until  at  length  it  is  broken  into 
fragments,  its  site  is  unknown,  and  Ach- 
met,  Omar,  and  Fatima  build  their  houses 
upon  its  ruins.  Finally,  we  have  a  full 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cele- 
brated tomb  was  discovered,  and  its  trea- 
sures acquired  by  the  Biitish  government. 
From  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Pullan,  proceeds  to  restore  the 
building,  placing  it  before  us  not  merely 
in  its  general  enect,  but  also  in  the  utmost 
detail. 

The  history  of  the  Carian  Satrap  Mau- 
solus  is  interesting;  but,  after  all,  the  great 
event  of  his  career,  is  that  he  died.  His 
statue  has  been  found,  in  many  fragments, 
it  is  true  ;  but  the  fragments  are  so  com- 
plete that  only  the  arms  and  one  foot  are 
wanting.  The  head  is  complete  enough 
to  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  man,  although 
the  artist  may  have  attempted  to  give  to 
the  portrait  somewhat  of  the  heroic  char- 
acter. His  was  evidently  a  strong,  firm 
nature,  very  calm  and  very  acute,  with 
penetrative  gaze,  and  sensuous,  not  sensu- 
al, lips.  His  wife  was  his  sister  Artemisia, 
and  to  her  is  usually  given  the  entire  cred- 
it of  having  raised  the  tomb  to  Mausolus, 
who  died  b.c.  353.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  the  great  Satrap  may,  in 
conformity  with  a  custom  which  has  not 
been  uncommon  among  Eastern  dynasties, 
have  himself  commenced  to  build  the  fa- 
mous monument.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who  succeeded 
to  his  scepter  and  ruled  with  a  vigor 
worthy  of  himself,  decreed  to  Mausolus 
the  most  magnificent  t\ineral  obsequies, 
and  diversified  her  military  occupations  by 
attention  to  the  stately  pyramid  which 
was  to  contain  her  husband's  remains. 
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She  died  in  two  ycai*s,  and  did  not  live 
to  see  it  finished.  Her  death  is  attributed 
to  grief,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
one  who  displayed  so  much  political  vigor 
and  military  prowess  as  she  did  could  be 
a  victim  of  melancholy ;  and  the  story  of 
her  overwhelming  grief  may  be  rather  an 
inference  from  the  splendor  of  her  hus- 
band^s  tomb  than  a  fact  for  which  there 
is  direct  evidence.  It  is  enough,  how- 
ever, for  us,  that  the  tomb  was  built ;  that 
its  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  is  likely 
to  live  in  languages  forever ;  that  it  was 
still  standing  in  the  tenth,  and  even  in  the 
twelfth  century;  and  that,  after  having 
fallen  into  ruin,  its  marble  blocks  and 
sculptures  being  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  for  the 
Castle  of  St.  Peter,  it  has  now  again  been 
brought  to  light,  and  at  least  ideally  re- 
built, by  the  liberality  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  zeal  of  British  trav- 
elers. 

The  wish  had  often  been  expressed  by 
archaeologists  and  students  of  art  in  Eng- 
land that  the  reliefs  and  other  relics,  of 
the  Mausoleum,  which  were  known  to  ex- 
ist at  Budrum,  might  be  rescued  from 
certain  destruction  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land; but  it  was  not  until  1846  that  any 
thing  was  done  to  carry  the  wish  into  ef- 
fect. Sir  Stratford  Canning  (now  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  then  obtained  a 
firman  authorizing  the  removal  of  the 
marbles  from  the  castle  walls.  The  good 
work  thus  begun  was  slowly  prosecuted. 
Slabs  were  sent  to  England ;  interest  was 
excited ;  travelers  went  to  explore ;  and  at 
last,  in  1855,  Mr.  Newton  went  Budrum, 
and  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
not  only  reliefs,  but  colossal  lions — sculp- 
tures in  the  round,  which  could,  on  histor- 
ical evidence,  be  proved  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  Scopas.  With  increased  desire 
he  returned,  in  1856,  to  explore  still  fur- 
ther;  and  in  1857,  aided  by  royal  en- 
gineers and  sappers,  he  dug  into  the  earth, 


and  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum 
on  their  ancient  site.  The  story  of  his  ex- 
cavations hither  and  thither  is  very  curi- 
ous. By  little  and  little  the  mighty  struct- 
ure could  be  traced.  Here  was  a  column- 
there  a  frieze,  and  there  again  a  fine  sta' 
tue.  We  have  said  that  the  effigy  of 
Mausolus  himself  was  discovered,  though 
it  was  in  more  than  sixty  pieces.  All  the 
architectural  members  of  the  monument 
were  painted,  the  colors  being  pure  red 
and  blue.  If  we  understand  rightly, 
where  the  marble  remained  white,  it  was 
toned  down  with  varnish  and  wax ;  but 
the  grounds  of  sculpture  and  ornament 
were  all  blue,  (ultramarine,)  while  flesh 
were  represented  by  a  dun  red,  drapery 
and  armor  were  touched  up  with  varioos 
tints,  and  moldings  were  picked  out 
with  red.  This  is  an  instructive  state- 
ment, both  for  architects  and  sculptors, 
and  may  supply  some  further  materials 
for  a  discussion  as  to  the  uses  of  color. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  interest  to 
the  artist.  The  character  of  the  sculp- 
ture is  marked,  and  indicates  a  school 
very  different  from  that  of  Phidias,  though 
in  its  own  sphere  very  great.  There 
is  more  of  the  real  in  it — ^less  of  the  ideal ; 
more  of  animation  and  action ;  more,  per- 
haps, also  of  voluptuous  beauty  and  of  an- 
imal passion.  As  a  whole,  indeed,  these 
remams  are  intrinsically  worthy  of  study. 
The  Wonder  of  the  World  was  reaUy  a 
wonder.  Its  reliis  are  a  wonder  slilL 
From  the  heads  of  goddesses  to  the  heads 
of  horses,  and  from  the  proportions  of  a 
facade  to  the  contour  of  a  small  mold- 
ing, all  that  these  architects  and  sculptors 
did  is  marvelous.  More  than  two  millen- 
niums have  passed  away  since  they  drew 
their  lines  and  handled  their  chisels,  and 
it  seems  as  if  in  art  the  world  stood  still. 
We  have  not  yet  surpassed  these  won- 
drous carvings,  that  have  for  ages  been 
rotting  in  the  ground. 
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The   Amkrican  Theological    Rktikw  for  April,  in  untrayersed  lands.    The  book  also  abounds  in 

1862.  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 

The  opening  article,  by  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Schenec-  ^^  continent  of  Africa, 

tady,  is  a  profound  examination  of  the  leading  prin  -,       ^,        .  ^  »  «      i     tx. 

cipies  of  Modem  Philosophy,  showing  its  pantheistic  The  New  American  CycLOPEDLi.  A  Popular  Dic- 
tcndency,  and  the  remedy.  It  includes  incidentally  {jonary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George 
a  defence  of  his  system'agwnst  the  assaults  of  the  Ripl^t  and  Chables  A.^Dana.  Vol.  XIV.  Em- 
PHnceton  Review,  Dr.  Goodwin,  the  acute  and  able  hracmg  Words  or  Names  from  Reed  to  Spire. 
Proyost  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  has  a  S^gfa  ?60,  and  8  pages  of  Index  New-York : 
condensed  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  P*  Appleton  &  Company,  443  and  446  Broadway, 
of  Religious  Education  in  Colleges.     The  third  ar-        ^^^2. 

tide,  by  Prof.  Lawrence,  of  East-Windsor,  is  a  full        ^v^e  haye  received  from  the  publishers  the  four 

and  able  analysis  of  Swedenborg's  Theory  of  the  teenth  volume  of  this  able  and  valuable  work,  just 

Divine-Human,  setting  forth  its  pantheistic  leanings  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Appletens.     It  will  l>e 

in  a  convincing  manner.    Prof.  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  seen  that  this  great  national  work  approaches  com- 

oontribues  a  valuable  Exposition  of  the  Homeric  pletion.    Those  who  have  seen  and  examined  the 

Doctrine  of  Sin,  its  Expiation  and  its  Penalty,  a  current  volumes  will  appreciate  the  well-expended 

valuable   contribution    to   classical  studies.     Prof,  labors  of  the  editors,  and  in  some  degree  estimate 

Smyth,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  fifth  article,  sub-  the  amount  of  talent,  research,  and  untiring  iudustry 

jects  Dr.  Hessey's  Lectures  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  care-  required  to  prepare,  from  so  many  sources,  so  large 

fol  scrutiny ;  his  article  is  a  most  excellent  Sabbath  a  volume  as  this.     "We  have  already  commended  the 

document.     The  paper  on  the  Origin  of  Idolatry,  vin-  current  issues  of  this  work,  and  it  can  hardly  be 

dicates,  in  a  novel  way,  the  theory  that  it  is  to  be  otherwise  than  that  as  soon  as  the  present  diflBculties 

ascribed  to  Satan,  and  that  Satan  was  the  object  of  are  over  in  our  country,  a  greatly  increased  demand 

divine  honors.     The  seventh  article  is  an  analysis  of  will  be  made  for  this  valuable  work, 
the  three  recent  works  on  the  Temporal  Power  of 

the  Pope,  by  the  Italian  Passaglia,  the  French  Pro-  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam, 
testant  Guizot,  and  the  German  historian  Dollinger.  Viscount  St  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor 
The  Review  also  cootaios  the  usual  full  summary  of  of  England.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Jamss 
Theological  Intelligence,  and  notices  of  new  books  Spedding,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
—among  the  latter,  the  three  recent  works  on  the  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Oxford  controversy.  Aids  to  Faith,  Replies  to  the  College,  Cambridge,  ete.  Vol.  III.  Pages  502. 
Essays,  and  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.  Boston :  Published  by  Brown  «k  Taggard.     1862. 

Explorations    and    AnyENTURES    in  Equatorial        We  have  received  from  the  publishers  another  vol- 

Africa.    With  Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Cus-  ""f^  f  ?^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  that  eminent  and  renown- 

toms  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  ^  «f^«\^^  f  "^S^t  ^^^°^;    T^'?  7^"™^  ^P^^*"?  "^^ 

Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  most  entirely  wntten  m  the  Latin  Language,  and  of 

^fi,pr  ATI  m.ai«^  Bv  PAm  R  Dn  (iH^o.n  nnrrA-  Very  beautiful  type  and  dress.  This  series  of  volumes, 


01  IN ew- 1 orK,  ana  01  ine  jjosion  oocieiy  oi  i^aiu-  .-^  i  •  i.     '^  r       i  i  •  i  •     'x-     i    .     .  • 
ral  History.    With  numerous  Hlustrations.    Pages  wealth  which  are  found    aid  up  so  invitingly  m  its 
581.     New-York:    Harper  &  Brothers,  Publbh-  beautiful  pages.    The  author s  name  is mipenshabe. 
^o      ^act<i  The  work  is  for  sale,  E.  French  sole  agent,  at  No. 
^^'     ^^^^'  61  Nassau  street,  New-York. 
Among  all  the  books  of  African  travels  and  explo- 
rations which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the        Loch  Katrine  in  Glasgow.  —The  water  supply 
last  several  years,  by  different  travelers,  this  volume  of  Glasgow,   from   Loch  Katrine,  is  one  of  those 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  curious  and  interest-  gigantic  undertakings  which  distinguish  the  engi- 
ing.     Dr.  Du  Chaillu  and  his  book  have  occasioned  neering  enterprise  oi  our  generation.     It  is  a  work, 
more  discussion  and  criticism  in  England  than  is  its  engineer  tells  us,  that  surpasses  the  greatest  of 
usual.     By  not  a  few  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  hero  the  nine  famous  aqueducts  which  fed  the  city  of 
of  travel,  and  with  great  respect  and  consideration.  Rome.     It  is  also,  we  think,  a  happier  conception 
By  others  his  statements  have  been  severely  criticised  than  the  largest  of  our  modem  works — the  New- 
and  called  in  question.     But  he  seems  to  have  tri-  York  aqueduct.     For.  with  a  singular  invention  of 
umphed  over  his  detractors,  and  maiotained  his  well-  the  engineer,  this  magnificent  supply  of  water  is 
earned  reputation  as  an  adventurous  traveler  in  the  brought  to  Glasgow  for  the  most  part  through  tun- 
wild  and  unpeopled  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa,  as  ncls  cut  in  the  solid  rock.     In  truth,  the  Glasgow 
well  as  extensively  among  the  various  nations  and  aqueduct  may  be  described  as  almost  one  contiim- 
tribes  of  the  interior.     The  journals  of  this  traveler  ous  tunnel.     The  diificulties  which  had  to  be  sur- 
during  the  four  years  of  his  wanderings,  are  full  of  mounted  were  great.     Successive  ridges  of  obdurate 
exciting  and  romantic  incident.    It  shows  that  man-  rock,  separated  by  deep  wild  glens  and  mountain 
kind  have  much  more  yet  to  learn  of  human  history  torrents,  had  to  be  traversed.     The  hard  schistose 
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groups,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  compact  clay 
slate,  which  constitote  the  geological  character  of 
the  Highland  mountains,  were  bored,  blasted,  and 
perforated,  to  fuinish  a  subterranean  passage  to  the 
pellucid  stream  which  was  destined  to  cool  the 
parched  throat  of  the  gigantic  city.  It  is  not  often 
we  meet  witli  an  example  of  natural  obstacles  so 
ingeniously  turned  into  facilities.  The  cost  was  of 
course  enormous,  something,  we  believe,  about 
£800,000  sterling.  The  very  blasting  materials — 
the  powder  and  the  t.ipe  fusees — cost,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  £2i)00  per  mile.  The  tunnels  were  con- 
nected by  a  double  series  of  cast  iron  pipes,  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  inclination  the  whole  length  of 
85  miles  is  about  live  feet  per  mile.  The  quantity 
of  water  delivered  is  from  300,000,000  to  400,000*- 
000  gallons  per  day  ;  that  is,  from  70  to  80  gallons 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population.  The 
(|uality  of  the  water  is  very  pure,  and  so  soft,  that  it 
is  calculated  by  Mr.  Hateman  that  a  saving  to  the 
community  will  be  effected  in  the  consumption  of 
such  articles  as  tea  and  coffee,  soap  and  soda,  to  the 
amount  of  €100,000  sterling  in  the  year.  These  sta- 
tistics are  in  all  probability  somewhat  overcharged  ; 
but  we  must  allow  for  some  natural  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors  of  so  great  and  successful 
a  work. — Builder. 

Extraordinary  Surgical  Operation. — ^A  paper 
was  recently  read  by  Mr.  Nuniieley,  of  this  town  be- 
fore the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  on 
a  remarkable  case  in  which  that  gentleman  had  suc- 
cessfully removed  the  entire  tongue,  for  cancer  of 
the  organ,  and  restored  the  patient  to  comfort  and 
apparent  health.  The  man,  otherwise  of  robust  con- 
stitution an<l  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  wasting  under 
the  agony  of  the  diseased  tongue,  and  such  difficulty 
of  taking  food  as  threatened  soon  to  destroy  life  by 
starvation.  The  operation  of  extirpating  the  dis- 
eased member  was  most  severe  and  painful,  and,  in 
fact,  involved  a  series  of  processes  extending  over 
several  days ;  but  at  the  end,  and  when  the  tongue 
was  finally  removed,  so  rapid  was  the  recovery  that 
the  man  ate  and  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  the  next  day, 
and  continues  to  this  time  in  vigorous  health.  But 
what  will  perhaps  still  more  surprise  some  people  is 
tliat  he  can  talk  without  even  a  stump  or  a  bit  of  the 
root  of  a  tongue.  He  can  pronounce  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  many  of  them  perfectly,  (all  the  vow- 
els,) most  of  them  distinctly.  The  three  there  is 
the  most  difficulty  in  are  K,  Q,  and  T,  which  are  diffi- 
cult and  indistinct  in  the  order  they  are  named,  K 
being  much  more  so  than  T.  In  conversation  he 
can  be  readily  understood,  if  not  hurried  or  excited. 
— Leedji  Intelligencer. 

A    NIGHT    THOUGHT. 

How  grandly  solemn  is  this  arch  of  night ! 
How  wonderfuUv  beautiful  and  vast ! 

m 

Crowded  with  worlds  enswathed  in  living  light — 
Coeval  with  the  immeasurable  past  I 

"With  what  a  placid  and  effulgent  face 

The  mild  moon  travels  'mid  her  golden  isles, 

And  on  the  Earth,  asleep  in  Night's  embrace. 
Pours  the  soft  lustre  of  her  quiet  smiles  I 

Can  I,  0  God !  who  tremble  here  with  awe, 
Doubt  the  Designer,  sneer  at  the  design, 
Nor  own  that  all  is  of  thy  wisdom,  thine, 

Fabhioned  by  thee,  and  governed  by  thy  law  ? 

I  marvel  at  the  being  who  can  *iec 

In  these,  thy  mighty  works,  no  evidence  of  thee ! 

— Chambers's  Journal. 


The  Volcano  of  Djebel-Dubrxii. — A  letter  from 
j  Capt.  Playfair  describes  a  visit  to  this  volcano  dur- 
ing its  recent  eruption  :  "  The  top  of  the  mountain 
appeared  as  if  it  had  been  white,  but  was  blackened 
by  tlie  fire.  We  dug  in  the  ashes  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  before  reaching  the  earth.  On  the  moun- 
tain we  saw  nineteen  craters,  eighteen  of  which 
smoke  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  give  light  like  a 
lamp.  One  very  large  crater,  about  one  hundred 
fathoms  long  and  fifty  broad,  buma  day  and  night, 
and  throws  out  stones  as  large  as  — ^  [illegible  in 
the  original ;]  and  all  these  stones  are  alike.  When 
the  stone  is  thrown  up,  it  ascends  in  the  heavens 
until  it  becomes  no  bigger  than  a  crow,  and  then  it 
returns  to  its  place  and  breaks  into  atoms.  Wlicn 
the  fire  and  the  stones  issue  from  the  crater,  thej 
are  accompanied  by  a  noise  as  if  of  guns.  While  the 
stone  is  in  the  sky,  a  nmibling  noise  is  heard,  and 
when  it  descends  it  explodes,  and  another  stone  as- 
cends in  its  place.  We  also  saw  another  wonder  at 
the  volcano.  About  fifteen  fathoms  from  the  fire, 
water  rushes  out  from  the  ground  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  When  the  fire  comes  out,  the  water  is 
ejected,  and  ascends  to  about  the  hight  of  a  man ; 
and  then,  after  the  explosion,  it  returns  to  the  place 
whence  it  came.  The  place  where  the  fire  now 
comes  out  is  called  Arooma.  The  eruption  began 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  *27th  of  Shawal, 
1277,  (May  8th,  18Ci.)  The  name  of  the  mountain 
is  Dubbeh,  distant  from  Edd  about  as  far  os  a  man 
can  walk  between  early  morning  and  three  p.ji.  The 
names  of  the  villagi-s  which  were  burnt  near  the 
mountain  are  Moobda  and  Ramlo.  One  hundred  and 
six  men  atid  women  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
were  not  found.  The  number  of  animals  killed  is 
not  known.  The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  summit  is  about  two  hours*  walk." 

The  Princksj  Alice. — The  treaty  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Pnncess  Alice  with  Prince  Louis  of  Hcs^e  has 
been  published.  Jt  settles  £30,000  on  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  for  their  joint  lives,  giving  it,  after  the 
decease  of  both,  in  equal  shares  among  their  cUl- 
dren,  if  any.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  chil> 
dren,  the  capital  is  to  go,  after  the  death  of  both,  as 
the  Princess  herself  may  appoint,  and,  in  default  of 
appointment,  to  her  next  of  kin.  Besides  this  sum, 
a  life-income  of  £6000  a  year  is  given  to  the  Princess 
for  life,  to  her  sole  and  separate  use.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  engages  in  return  to  give  a  joiutnre 
to  the  Princess  in  case  she  is  left  a  widow,  of  fVom 
£2000  to  £4000  a  year,  according  to  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  case — the  former,  if  Priince  Lonla 
were  to  die  before  he  becomes  immediate  succesior 
to  the  Dukedom  ;  the  latter,  if  he  be  the  immediate 
successor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lady  Holland. — During  my  residence  in  London, 
in  1 840,  I  went,  one  evening,  to  pay  a  Tisit  at  Uol* 
land  House.  Lord  Holland  was  dining  out — ^I  do 
not  recollect  where.  I  found  Lady  Holland  al<me 
in  that  long  library  where,  above  the  books,  por- 
traits are  placed  of  the  celebrated  politicians,  phi- 
losophers, and  writers  who  had  been  the  IHcnds  and 
habitual  visitants  of  the  family.  I  asked  Lady  Hol- 
land if  it  often  happened  that  she  found  hfrseif  thus 
alone.  "  No,"  she  repli*  d,  "  but  very  seldom ;  hot 
when  it  occurs  I  am  not  without  resources ; "  and, 
pointing  to  the  portraits,  she  observed :  **  I  entreat 
the  friends  you  see  there  to  descend  firom  abOTe ;  I 
know  the  place  that  each  preferred,  the  arm-diair  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sit.   They  come ;  I  find 
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myself  again  with  Fox,  Romilly,  Mackintosh,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Horner ;  they  speak  to  me,  and  I  am  no 
longer  by  myself/'  And  this  haughty,  imperious, 
and  capricious  woman,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  tri- 
umph she  had  won  by  her  beauty  and  talents, 
retained  the  reputation  of  coldness  and  egotism, 
appeared,  as  she  thus  spoke,  to  be  visibly  and  sin- 
cerely affected.  From  this  incident  I  hare  preserved 
a  favorable  impression  of  her. — Memoirs,  by  M. 
Chtizot. 

A  Wonderful  Lock. — There  is  now  in  course  of 
manufacture,  at  Wolverhampton,  a  new  patent  key- 
less lock,  having  244,140,625  combinations.  This 
lock  is  the  invention  of  Count  Kersolon,  a  French- 
man, but  is  now  the  property,  in  this  country,  of  a 
Mr.  Loysell.  It  has  five  rollers,  and  each  roller  is 
marked  with  twenty-five  letters  of  the  alphabet  If 
the  letter  at  which  it  is  set  should  not  be  discovered, 
the  exhausting  of  all  the  variations  necessary  in  that 
case  to  the  opening  of  the  lock  would  require  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  time.  It  is  intended  to  place 
one  of  these  locks  upon  some  iron  safes  that  are 
being  made  for  exhibition  at  the  forthcoming 
World's  Fair.  In  one  of  the  safes  is  proposed  to 
place  the  sum  of  £500,  which  is  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  person  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  effect 
an  opening  of  the  safe. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

Tklxobafhic  Cipiieb. — At  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Florence,  last  year,  Prof.  Giusti  exhibited  a  few  lines 
written  in  cipher,  to  which  was  added  an  announce- 
ment that  he  who  should  succeed,  while  the  exhibi- 
tion lasted,  in  reading  these  lines,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  prize  consisting  of  a  work  of  art  in  ivory,  of  the 
value  of  20^,000  francs,  to  be  executed  by  Prof.  Giusti 
himself,  the  subject  to  be  at  the  successful  competi- 
tor's own  choice.     A  sealed  packet,  deposited  with 
the  royal  commission,  contained  the  interpretation 
of  those  mysterious  lines.     The  inventor  had  ex- 
pressly announced  that  even   the  persons  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  the  nature 
of  his  system,  should  be  admitted  to  compete  for 
the  piize.     The  exhibition  closed  without  any  candi- 
date for  the  prize  presenting  himself;  and  at  length, 
on  the  fifth  instant.  Prof.  Giusti,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Gonfaloniere  of  Siena,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished inhabitants  of  that  town,  explained  the  con- 
tents of  his  secret  writing,  and  gave  the  key  of  the 
dpher,  which  consisted  in  taking  out  two  letters 
which  meant  nothing,  and  arranging  the  remaining 
letters  in  squares  like  those  of  a  chess-board,  when 
they  might  be  read  off  with  ease.    The  advantages 
of  his  system  are  :  1.  Simplicity,  because  the  sender 
writes  his  dispatch  in  the  common  way,  and  then 
renders  it  unintelligible  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  signs  only  known  to  the  person  who  is  to  re- 
ceive it ;   2.  The  impossibility  of  deciphering  the 
writing  without  the  key,  even  when  the  system  is 
known ;  3.  The  facility  with  which  the  sender  may 
send  the  same  dispatch  to  different  persons,  and  yet 
render  each  copy  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  one 
person  to  whom   it  is  individually  addressed,  by 
merely  changing  the  key — that  is,  the  letters  to  be 
suppressed.     A  copy  of  the  cipher  has  been  sent  to 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  has  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  system. — Letter  from  Italy. 


Pbof.  Tindall,  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures  on 
light,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  stated  that  it  had 
been  proved,  by  computation,  that  light  traveled 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  sec- 


ond, and  that  it  came  to  us  from  the  sun  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half,  while  it  would  take  a  cannon- 
ball  fifteen  years  to  perform  the  journey.  An  ex- 
press-tnun,  traveling  night  and  day.  would  require 
three  weeks  to  go  round  the  earth  ;  light  would  do 
it  in  the  interv^  between  two  puffs  of  the  engine. 

The  two  hundred  miles  of  submarine  cable  for  the 
new  Telegraph  to  India  Company  has  been  manu- 
factured and  shipped  by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliot  &  Co., 
within  the  month  stipulated.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs. 
Glass,  Elliot  &  Co.  have  tendered  to  the  English 
government  to  lay  a  cable  from  Milford  Haven  to 
Halifax,  by  July,  1862,  for  £700,000,  guaranteeing 
its  eflficiency  for  one  year. 

John  Randolph,  the  American  statesman,  was  one 
of  the  most  sarcastic  men  that  evtr  lived.  One 
time  a  young  man  attempted  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  obtained  an  introduction,  and  among 
Other  remarks  said  :  ^*  I  passed  by  your  house  late- 
ly, Mr.  Randolph."  *' Did  you?  Well,  I  hope  you 
always  will,**  was  the  reply. 

Physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  a  substitute  for 
exercise  or  temperance. 

A  WORD  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vain  ; 
while  witty  sayings  are  as  easily  lost  as  the  pearls 
slipping  from  a  broken  string. 

Men  love  women  for  their  natures — not  thetr  ac- 
complishments ;  for  their  warm  fi  clings,  strong  sym- 
pathies, gentle  hearts,  and  fond  dispositions^ — not 
for  their  mental  acquirements;  and  more  men  of 
genius  marry,  and  are  happy,  with  women  of  very 
common-place  understandings,  than  ever  venture  to 
take  brilliant  wives,  and  enjoy  a  showy  misery. 

The  Portbait  op  Cleopatra. — Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  portraits  on  ancient  coins  is  that  of 
the  famous  Cleopatra.  Tliose  who  look  for  beauty 
will  be  disappoint*  d,  but  the  history  of  the  Queen 
of  Egypt  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  great  charm  of  manner  and  the 
most  highly  educated  mind.  On  the  silver  coin 
which  btars  her  head  and  Mark  Ar.tony's,  she  h&s 
certainly  a  face  more  remarkable  for  intellect  and 
determination  than  for  beauty. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  happiness 
enjoyed  with  the  approbation  of  conscience,  and  that 
which  is  felt  without  or  against  it. 

The  desire  of  power  to  excess  caused  angels  to 
fall ;  the  desire  for  knowledge  to  excess  caused  man 
to  fall ;  but  in  charity,  or  love,  is  no  excess,  neither 
can  man  nor  angels  come  into  danger  by  it. 


Husband  and  Wife. — Two  persons  who  have 
chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  species  with  a  de- 
sign to  be  each  other^s  mutual  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment, have,  in  that  action,  bound  thi  mselves  to 
be  good-humored,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient, 
and  joyful  with  respect  to  each  other^s  frailties  and 
perfections  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

A  Man  proves  himself  fit  to  go  higher,  who  shows 
.  that  he  is  faithful  where  he  is.  A  man  that  will 
!  not  do  well  in  his  present  place  because  he  longs 

to  be  higher,  is  fit  neither  to  be  where  he  is,  nor  yet 

above  it. 
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A  CoxcKRT  OF  MosKKYs. — ^We  stopped  our  ])oat '  Tni  Pobtagk  of  Lstters. — The  postage  of  letten, 
one  day  for  our  accustomed  midday  rest  in  tlie  colo  |  now  so  important  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  wm  fint 
Rhado  of  one  of  these  stately  forests,  where  there  :  established  in  the  short  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
wus  a  beautifully-variegated  group  of  hills,  with  !  The  plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his 
tufts  of  timber  and  gaudy  prairies  slophig  down  to  :  brother  Edward,  when  stages  were  placed  at  the  diB* 
the  river  on  the  opposite  shore.  Our  men  had  fall-  I  tancc  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
en  asleep,  as  usual,  in  the  boat,  and  I  said  to  my  '  procure  the  King  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
friend  Smyth,  who,  with  myself,  was  seated  on  top  ]  events  that  passed  in  the  course  of  the  wu  which 
of  the  btuik :  ^'  IIow  awfully  silent  and  doleful  it  j  had  arisen  with  the  Scots ;  but  Richard  commanded 
seems ! — ^not  the  sound  of  a  bird  or  a  cricket  can  be  I  in  the  expedition,  and  it  is  more  to  his  sagacity  and 
heard !  supiK)se  we  have  some  music.^'  "  Agreed,"  j  talents  that  the  merit  of  the  invention  ought  to  be 
said  Smyth ;  and  raising  the  old  Aliui^.  he  fired  it !  given.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  practice  was 
ofi'  over  the  water.  Sam  followed  with  three  cracks,  !  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdooL 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  off  I     Tlie  party  in  the  , 

boat  were  all,  of  course,  upon  their  feet  in  un  instant,  ,  **  What  shall  I  help  you  to  ?"  inquired  a  ladj  of 
and  we  sat  smiling  at  them.  Then  the  concert  be-  j  a  modest  youth  at  the  dinner-table.  "  A  wife,**  waa 
gan — a  hundred  monkeys  could  be  heard  chattering  ■  the  meek  reply.  The  young  lady  blushed,  perhaps 
and  howling,  treble,  tenor,  and  base,  with  fiats  and  i  indignantly ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  kind  offices  ofa 
shai-ps,  with  semitones  and  baritones  and  falsettos,  ',  neighboring  clergyman  were  requisite  to  reconcile 
whilst  five  hundred  at  least  were  scratching,  leaping,  !  the  parties, 
and  vaulting  about  amongst  the  branches,  and  gath-  \      „  .       ■  ^  ,i 

ering  over  our  heads,  in  full  view,  to  take  a  peep  at  ,  ."'ated  Apartments.— Generally  speaking,  during 
us.  We  sat  in  an  open  place,  that  thcv  miglit  have  i  ^"»^®^  apartments  are  too  much  heated.  Gerks  fai 
a  full  view  of  us,  and  we  rose  up  to  show  ourselves  '  offices,  and  other  persons  of  sedentary  occupaUoni, 
at  full  length,  that  their  curiosity  n.ight  be  fuUv  grat-  '.  ^J**^^  "'?  "J^ms  m  which  they  sit  are  too  much  hea^ 
ified.  With  mv  opera-glass,  which  I  took  from  mv  '  ®^»  *"  ","V*®  *^  cerebral  congestion  and  to  puhnon. 
poeket,  I  brought  all  these  little  inquisitive,  bright-  I  *7  complaint^.  In  bedrooms,  and  partlculariy  those 
eyed  faces  near  enough  to  shako  hands,  and  had  the  ^^  children,  the  temperature  ought  to  be  maint^ned 
moHt  curious  view  of  them.  I  never  before  knew  the  i  ™^*^<^f  *®^ »  »^  ^^  <^X«fJ  prudent  only  rarely  to  make 
cleanliness,  the  grace,  and  beauty  of  these  wonderful  ™«  ^"  }^^^:  especially  during  the  night.  In  addi- 
creatures  until  1  saw  them  in  that  wav,  in  their  na-  i  ^*?",^°  *^*^T^r  "^  ®°^  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
tive  clement  and  unrestrained  movements.  Where  ^'"^o^*  ot  all  rooms,  whatever  the  weather,  ought 
on  earth  th  «e  creatures  gathered  from  in  so  short  a  '  *{J  H  opened  for  a  time  every  day,  so  as  to  renew 
time,  in  su.'h  numbers,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive ;  !  *  ®  *"*"• 

and  tlicy  were  still  i-on.ing.  Like  pigccs,  tlicy  sat  jr^^j,,,^,^  LAi.iEs.-The  single  state^is  no  dllniii. 
...  rows  upo..  the  h... 1,8  and  even  were  m  some  .  „tion  of  the  Iw-aiities  and  uUIities  of  the'feiMlo  cl»- 
plaTOs  p.led  on  each  others  backs,  ami  all  gazmR  at ;  ^^.,  „_  ,v„  ™„._u.,.  „,„  „™.„t  „«.  „„„  i... 


......  ,. ,   ,  .       ,  the  unmarrittd  fetnale.    The  rincle  woman  is  as  im- 

were  out  ot  sight ;  nor  did  they  come  near  us  again.    .  j^^ant  an  element  of  social  ant  private  happineM 

,r  -^  -Kr  y        ,  •  ^    !  OS  the  luarricd  womaD.    The  utilities  of  each  are  diF- 

IIA..1T  M»KE-8  EVEBV  T...N..  EASY.-Make  sobnety  ;  n,^„t.  but  it  i.  vulgar  nonsense,  unworthy  ofinii. 
a  habit,  a..d  ...to>..pcranoe  will  be  hateful ;  make  pru-  ,  ,,.  f^.^,;      ^^  discn-ditable  to  every  just  one.  todf 
dcme  a  liabit  and  reckles.,  pr..fl.gaoy  will  be  as c'on-    p^eeiate  the  umnarried  condition. 
trary  to  the  eliiul,  crown  or  adult,  as  the  luo.st  atro-  ■ 

oiou's  cnmes  to  any.  Give  a  child  a  habit  of  sacred-  i^  i,„t  enough  that  men  and  women  should  be  e( 
ly  reganhiv  truth;  of  carefully  respix-ting  the  prop-  the  true  meliU  ;  they  should  also  be  tw/Mempmdt 
erty  ol   r)theis ;  ot  serupulou?lv  ubstaiiiiiij;  fn»m  all  ^w"» 

a.ts  of  improvi.lonec  which  iinolve  hin,  in  .H^t.^^^,  j  qne  of  the  consequences  of  good  breeding  is  a 
an.l  he  will  just  as  likely  think  ot  ru^shmr:  into  an  el-  i  disinclination,  po-iiively  a  distaste,  to  mr  into  ^ 
cmcnt  into  whieli  he  can  not  breathe,  as  ol  lying,  or  ,  private  atthirs  of  others.  F  j      w  «o 

cheatin;r,  or  sUaliiig. — lii'oufjham.  I 


TiiosK  are  tli"  most  valuable  that  are  the  nuKSt  ser- 
viceable ;  and  th():«c  are  thi^  greatest,  not  that  have 
th«^  most  talents,  but  that  use  tht>se  they  pos^JC'^s  the 
mo-st  usefully. 

IIow  TO  Live. — As  flowers  never  p;it  on  their 
best  clothes  for  i?uiiday,  but  wear  their  spotless  rai 
ment  and  exhale  their  odor  everv  dav,  so  let  vour  i 


As  when  a  blind  man  is  nigh  unto  a  rose  its  sweet- 
ness heraldeth  its  beauty;  so  when  thou  savorcst 
humility,  be  sure  thou  aii  nigh  unto  merit. 

A  French  inanpiis  meeting  Voltaire,  s^  to 
him,  **  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  in  a  house  where  I  am 
thought  to  be  whtv,  vou  said  that  I  bad  no  wit  at 
all?"  "My  lord,"  answered  Voltaire,  "  thore  is  not 


life,  free  iioin  suiin,  ever  give  forth  the  iVa-raiice  of ,  ?  ^°^*^  ^*"  ^"^'^^  ^°  ^^^  **^?  matter.     I  neTer  was  hi 

'^  house  whore  you  were  thought  to  bo  witty ;  and  I 

never  had  occasion  to  tell  any  body  that  yon  lad 
no  wit  at  all." 


love. 

A  Railway  Imagination. — A  smart  chap  with  a 
railway  iinaginalion,  wants  to  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  tluy  open  the  equinoctial  line. 


Strange  bit  Tri:e.— In  building  a  house  y«a 
ise  it,  and  in  pulling  it  doirn  you  raze  it  also. 


raise 


PiiiLOSni'incAi.  haj)piness  i«,  to  want  little  and  on 
joy  much  ;  vul;;ar  1iai)piness  is,  to  want  nuiehaiul  en-  j      The  most  mischievous  liars  arc  those  who  kew^ 
jo.v  little.  I  .sliding  on  the  verge  of  truth.  1 
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vT  rallurr  lii»r  royitl  purlmit,  wliliii  iinlpi:lli»])ia>  i>ur  ^rvsL-ni:  niuiilwr,  wiUi  nU  the  r< 
dnu  lo  Iivr  i|ui'pn];  dignil;  and  higli  puirilion  ou  the  tliroDi-  iir  Prukniu. 

tn   iJifl    iMlfir-prn*  tin;  xtiltJL'Ot*  nn--  *ariu»l.      Pliilir-opliv    of   tin,    J^ni- 
nnlifck  iW  liBiieiirM  iif  IcnuwU-dj^  in  tliu»u  by-yum-  iigi*  ami  sliow   iluit 
f.liinight  ntid  rrasiining.     8[iain  fcptf  tlic  impuUt:  or  n  iDiirol  lui'j   p.ji,i  . 
wnvrgid}*  Ihim  a  long  niEtit  uf  "UppiWilioti.     Huii.  Mr^.  Nunou's    i 
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able  iirtiL'lc,  tar  *ur{iaasing  in  oom^cUiiniK  uf  rivWA  iinv  [liiou  w 
■iilf  I'l'  llii!  noli-r.     Tlie  »riid(i  from  tlii-  ppn  of  Ciuixot  ititl  iliro  .. 
ftipliit)  in  Icebud  will  iuterusC  tlio  ubscrving  and  n-fli>ciiiij'  tiiim]. 
Ural  it  li  curiouk  uriide  alioul  prcnioiu  eUunw.    Tlio  TuliuW  Railw^v  and  "i 
w  a  nifw  iniidb  of  mmvef  suce.    Utfaiir  articles  of  varied   tiitert-st  ^^■^i\    ,  i 

riir?!i'  "        V  i.-i,  jic«  auliwTiliar,  or  tn  «nr  hih,  ni«~,-i,._ 

jjjl^^., .  :  r.rt.r  pi„U,  ,.  .  Ur„  „a  .,lKS"^»^';" 

V"i  r   fylinf!  <u  tniTUMU  uuc  Ittt  of  «uln 
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Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  set  of  three  volumes  may  be  had,  at  the  office,  neatly  bound, 
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3.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  questions  by 
some  of  the  able^«t  writers  of  the  country. 
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works,  by  the  Editor,  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith. 
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8.  The  second  article  concludes  the  masterly  review  of  Ante-Nicene  Trinitarianism,  by  Prof. 
Roswell  D.  IliTciicocK,  D.D.,  valuable  and  worthy  to  be  read  and  studied  by  ministers  and 
students. 

9.  A  searching  reply,  by  Prof.  Tatler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  to  the  attack  of  the  Princeton 
Review  on  Dr.  Uickok. 

10.  A  review  of  the  Memorial  Volume  of  the  American  Board,  by  Dr.  Worcsster. 
For  full  contents,  see  next  page. 
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of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  periodicals." 

3.  The  Kveninrj  Post  :  *'  It  has  an  able  circle  of  contributors,  and  furnishes  another 
example  of  the  remarkable  amount  of  talent  which  Theolojry,  in  this  country,  calls  into  exercise." 

4.  The  New- York  Observer :  "It  is  vigorous  in  its  tone,  earnest,  true, and  learned,  an  honor 
to  the  Church  and  the  countrv." 

5.  Tlic  New- York  Enangelist :  "  The  specialities  of  this  Review  are  two :  its  very  full 
resume  of  theological  and  literary  intelligence  and  its  admirable  digest  of  the  news  of  the  chnrcbes 
and  mission.').  Its  critical  notices  of  new  books  are  carefully  prepared,  and  its  leading  articles  are 
uniformly  well  written,  an<l  not  seldom  with  great  ability." 

♦>.   Christian  Herald,  Oincinnati :  "  One  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  our  times." 
7.  The  Methodist :  "Every  American  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  scholarly  production, 
each  ntimber  of  which  conclusively  proves  to  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Old  World,  that  theo- 
logicul  science  is  cultivated  in  our  country  with  earnest  zeal  and  with  evident  sucoess.'* 
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$2,  in  advance. 

2.  To  any  new  subscriber  who  pays  $3  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  National  Frsachxr 
AND  Prayer-Mekting  onc  year  gratis, 
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PBOPEIETOES  OF  THE  MOUNT  HOPE  NUBSEBIES,  EOOHESTEB.  N.  Y 


Thxse  Nurseries  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the  United  States,  covering  upward  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  extensive  Green-houses,  Graperies,  etc.,  embracing  the  cultivation  of 
all  desirable  Hardy  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc.,  as  well  as  Exotic  Plants. 

The  Proprietors  are  practical  Nurserymen,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Nursery  business,  superin- 
tending in  person  every  operation  that  requires  exactness.  The  genuineness  of  every  article  sent  out  \b 
guaranteed,  and  the  utmost  care  given  to  packing,  shipping,  etc.  . 

Select  Apples. — Standard  trees  are  those  intended  for  orchards ;  these  are  about  five  to  six  feet 
in  hight,  with  a  proportionate  thickness. 

Prices. — Standard  trees,  for  orchards,  6  to  6  feet  high,  25  cents  each ;  $20  per  100.  Dwarf  tree©  for 
gardens,  two  years  from  bud,  60  cents  each ;  $40  per  100. 

Select  Pears. — Standard  trees,  for  orchards,  are  on  pear  stocks,  and  generally  of  two  years'  growth, 
from  the  bud  or  graft.     The  size  varies  from  four  feet  upward,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  variety. 

Dwarf  and  PtraiAdal  Trbes. — These  are  on  quince  stocks,  and  can  be  supplied  from  one  to  three 
years  old,  from  the  bud  or  graft.   Those  of  three  years'  growth  bear  the  first  or  second  season  after  planting. 

Belle  Lucrative  Pear. — This  pear,  whether  we  consider  its  vigor,  hardiness,  and  productiveness,  or 
the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  is  without  a  superior  among  all  the  old  and  new  sorts. 

Pricks. — Standard  trees,  for  orchards,  two  years  from  bud,  60  cents  each ;  $40  per  100.  Standard 
trees,  for  orchards,  three  to  four  years  old,  five  to  seven  feet,  $1  each.  Dwarf  trees,  for  gardens,  two  years 
from  bud,  60  cents  each ;  $^0  per  100.    Dwarf  trees  for  gardens,  three  years  from  bud,  $1  each ;  $76  per  100. 

Class  1 — Summer  Pears. — Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Giffard,  Brandy  wine.  Doyenne  D'ete,  Dear- 
born's Seedling,  Eingsessing,  Madelaine,  Osband's  Summer,  Rostierer,  Tyson. 

Class  2 — Autumn  Pears. — Buffam,  Beurre  Claireeau,  Buerre  Diel,  Buerre  D'Anjou,  Duchess 
D'Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Paradise  D'Automne,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  and 
many  others. 

Select  Cherries.— Standard  trees  for  orchards,  door-yards,  etc.,  are  on  Mazzard  stocks,  and  gen&> 
rally  two  years  fVom  the  bud.  The  Heart  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  are  rapid,  erect  growers,  and  make  large 
and  beautiful  trees. 

Knight's  Early  Black  Cherry. — ^No  trees  in  our  grounds  have  been  more  adimred  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  than  our  Pyramid  Cherries. 

Prices. — Standard  trees,  first  class,  60  cents  each.  Standard  trees,  strong  yearlings,  without  heads, 
40  cents  each.     Pyramidal  trees,  on  Mahaleb,  two  years,  60  cents  each. 

Class  1  —Heart  and  Bigarreau  Varieties. — American  Amber,  Belle  D'Orleans,  Black  Eagle,  Bigar- 
reau, or  Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Tartarian,  Buttner's  Yellow,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Rockport  Bigarreau, 
Tradescant's  Black  Heart,  White  French  Guigne,  and  many  others. 

Class  2 — Dukb  and  Morello  Varieties. — ^Belle  De  Choisey,  Belle  Magnifique,  Carnation,  Early 
Richmond,  Guigne  Noir  Luisante,  May  Duke,  Reine  Hortense ;  Morello,  large  Ei^lish ;  Morello,  Plumstone. 

Pond's  Seedling  Plum. — ^The  Pond's  Seedling  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  Plums,  but 
only  of  medium  quality. 

Select  Flliins. — Standard  Trees. — ^These  are  generally  four  to  five  feet  in  hight,  and  like  all  the 
stone  fruits,  should  have  heads  near  the  ground,  making  what  we  term  Dwarfs  or  Low  Standards. 

DwAR7  AND  Pyramidal  Trees. — These  are  adapted  to  garden  culture,  being  just  as  easily  grown  in  the 
bush  or  pyramid  form  as  the  Pear  or  Cherry.  The  trees  furnished  by  us  for  this  purpose  are  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  hight. 

Select  Peaches.— Price,  26  cents  each ;  $20  per  100. 

Apricot  Trees. — The  Apricot  is  usually  budded  on  the  Peach  stock,  which  is  the  best,  though 
sometimes  it  is  preferred  on  the  Plum  stock  for  clay  soils.  The  troes  we  supply  are  one  year  iVom  the  bud, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  hight,  according  to  circumstances. 

Grapes. — Hardy  Native  Varieties. — Class  1— Old  Standard  SoBTa.«-Price,  60  cents  each. 

Clinton. — Bunches  small  and  very  compact ;  berries  small,  black. 

Catawba. — Well  known  as  the  great  wine  grape  of  Ohio,  Kentudcy,  etc. 

Isabella. — ^Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  native  grapes. 


DiLAWARi. — ^No  fhiit  that  has  been  introduoed  to  thia  countrj  during  the  last  twentj  yeart;  has  awak- 
ened so  mach  interest  among  cultiTators  as  this  grape. 

Glass  2 — Ck)MPARATiviBLT  New  and  Scarck. — Concord. — Ayerjlaige.  handsome  black  grape,  ripening 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  the  Isabella.     50  cents  to  $1  each. 

Canbt*s  Auqust. — A  hardy,  early-ripening,  purple  grape,  of  good  quality.     60  cents  each. 

Diana. — About  name  size  and  color  as  Catawba ;  a  beautiful  and  delicious  grape,  hardy,  and  ripens  ten 
to  twelve  days  before  the  l8a))eUa ;  the  most  valuable  of  all  recent  varieties  of  native  grapes.     $1  eadi. 

Hartford  Prolific. — A  hardy,  profuse -bearing,  and  toleral>ly  good  black  grape,  ripening  so  eariy  as 
to  suit  the  climate  of  New-England,  and  valuable  on  this  account.     60  cents  to  $1  each. 

Rkbkcca. — A  fine  and  delicious  white  grape  ;  berry  and  bunch  medium  size ;  vine,  a  firee  grower,  bot 
dender;  quite  hardy,  ripens  about  same  time  as  Diana.     60  cents  to  fil  each. 

Class  3 — Qditk  Recently  Introduced.— Anna,  Brinukle.  Clara,  Delaware,  Emily,  Franklin,  Manhettan, 
Massachusetts  White,  Miner's  Seedling,  or  Venango,  Raabe. 

Foreign  Grapes. — Class  1 — Well-known  Variktiks. — Black  Cluster,  Black  Prince,  Black  Frontignan, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Barbarossa,  Black  Prolific,  Black  St  Peter's,  Chassclas  de  Fontainbleau,  Chasselas  Masque, 
Chaptal.  Cannon  Hall,  Muscat,  Decon's  Superb,  Golden  Chassclas,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Muscat  Blanc  Ilatif, 
Macready's  Early  White,  Mill  Hill  Hamburg,  Pope  Hamburg,  Rose  ChasseUs,  Royal  Muscadine,  Red  Fron- 
tignan, Victoria  Hamburg,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Sweetwater,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburg. 

Class  2 — ^New  and  Rare  Sorts — Bowood  Muscat,  Buckland's  Sweetwater,  Black  Grape,  Ohaawelas 
"^Hbert,  Cochin  Chma,  Early  Malingre,  Lady  Downs,  Muscat  Ottonel. 

Haspberries. — Class  l — Sumsier  Bkarino  Varieties — ^Prioe  15  cents  each  ;  $1.50  per  dosen. — 
Antwerp,  American  BUck,  or  Black  Cap,  FastoliT,  Franconia,  Orange. 

Glass  2 — Autumnal  or  Ever-bearino — Price  26  cents  each ;  $2  per  dozen. — ^Belle  de  Fontenay,  Oldo 
Bver-bearing,  Merveille  des  4  Saisons. 

Blackberries. — Price  25  cents  each ;  $2  per  dozen. — ^New-Rochelle,  or  Lawton,  ImproTed  High 
Bush,  or  Dorchester,  Newman*s  Thomless. 

Currants. — Black  English,  Black  Naples,  Champagne,  Cherry. 

P.  S. — This  brief  enumeration  of  varieties  of  Plants  and  Vines  in  Ellwanoir  k  Bajult'b  immense 
nurseries  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  is  contained  in  these  seven  hundred  acres,  filled  with  the 
choicest  trees  and  fruit-bearing  shrubs.  Full  Oatalogue  will  be  sent  by  maU  to  order  on  receipt  of 
■tamps  at  their  office  in  Rochester. 

THE  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER  FOR  1862. 


Tni»  newiipaper  1b  one  of  the  lai^c«t  and  bert  in  the  whole  country,  poBeassliig  atkraotloni  peeaUar  to  I 
and  giving  It  a  wide  circulation  in  all  parts  of  our  countrj. 

It  is  lojal,  national,  conwrratlTe,  and  earnest  in  its  support  of  the  GoTenuneok,  the  Ooutttotlon,  and  Ilia 
Laws. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Obsxrvkr  are — 

1.  It  Is  printed  on  a  double  sheet,  so  as  to  make  twT>  complete  newspapers,  one  devoted  to  seoalar,  and  Ilia 
other  to  relirious  matters ;  and  these  may  be  Rcparated  so  as  to  make  two  complete  Journals,  while  the  pcloa  for 
both  is  no  toreater  than  is  charged  for  many  papers  smaller  than  either  one  of  the  two. 

S.  It  gives  erery  week  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  most  interesting  event!«  in  all  religious  denomlnafcloaa,  In- 
oladlng  those  that  are  called  evangelical  and  those  that  are  not,  as  every  intelligent  Ohrlstlan  wlahee  to  be  mil 
Inftnrmed  respecting  all  of  them. 

8.  It  gives  a  well-digested  epitome  of  the  newn  of  the  day,  foreign  and  domestic,  prepared  with  greet  hibar 
and  care,  so  that  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  put  in  possession  of  every  event  of  interest  and  Importanoe  to  llie 
public. 

4.  The  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Obbkrvkr  is  unrivaled,  and  has  long  oommanded  the  admlralloa  of  In- 
telligent men. 

T£RMS  FOR  N£T(r  SUBSCRIBERS. 

1.  To  each  new  subscriber  paying  In  advance  $2.60  for  one  year,  we  will  send  the  paper  and  a  copy  of  oor 
Bible  Atlas,  with  five  beautiful  colored  maps. 

2.  To  the  person  obtaining  subscribers  we  will  give  one  dollar  for  each  new  subscriber  paying  $iM  In  ad- 
vance. 

8.  To  any  one  now  a  subscriber  sending  us  one  new  subscriber  and  $4,  we  will  send  both  papers  fbr  one  yeer. 

Specimen  numl>ers  of  the  Nkw-Yghk  Obssrvir  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address  that  may  be  forwarded  to 
OS  for  that  purpose. 

The  state  of  the  country  renders  it  Important  for  us  and  destrable  for  the  churches,  that  a  new  and  eameU 
sUbrt  be  made  to  extend  the  principles  of  good  government  and  sound  religious  truth  into  all  the  fluDilics  of  tha 
land.  In  every  neighborhood  there  must  be  some  who  do  not  now  take  a  religious  newspaper,  and  who  ml|^ 
wUh  a  little  exertion  be  induced  to  subscribe. 

SYDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

Editors  and  Proprietors, 

No.  37  PARK  SOW,  V.  T. 
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^  Oompanion  for  every  Ubrary — Tike  only  Journal  devoted  to  the 

History  of  America. 


THE 


HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE, 


Ain> 


NOTES   AND   QUERIES 


OQNCBRNIHO  TEE 


ANTIQUITIES,  HISTORY,  AND  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. 


I'HiB  Magazine  was  oommenced  in  January,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  fumishii^  a  medium  of  inter- 
communication between  Historical  Societies,  Autliors,  and  Students  of  History,  and  supplying  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  journal — a  miscellany  of  American  History.  With  the  first  of  January,  1860,  it 
enters  upon  its  fomih  annual  volimie,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  lai-ge  body  of  intelligent  readers, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in  the  country. 

The  work  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  hearty  devotion  to  the  objects 
of  this  publication,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  past  numbers  are — Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Hon.. 
Peter  Force,  Hon.  James  Savage,  W.  H.  Presoott,  Elsq..  Hon.  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms. 
Esq.,  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
Esq.,  John  G.  Shea,  Esq.,  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Esq.,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.,  K  B.  O'Callaghan,  LL.D., 
Prof.  W.  W.  Turner,  Buclungham  Smith,  Esq.,  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq.,  Brants  Mayer,  Esq.,  Hon.  John 
R.  Bartlett,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Dr.  B.  W.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 

The  co-operation  of  all  gentlemen  engaged  in  literary  and  historical  puTsuits,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  is  eamestlj  requested.  Any  persons  having  valuable  papers  in  their  ponosrion,  are  invited  to 
furnish  them  for  publication  ;  such  will  be  carefully  used,  and  returned  to  their  owners. 

The  contents  of  the  Historical  Magazine  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  following  beads : 

I.  Origtnal  Pttpeis,  tnvolrinf  pofnts  of  resaarcb  In  blitortoal  i  Amertoan  Htstorlcfti,  Antiqnirtiii,  6eo|(rq»bloal,  Namlonatlo. 
stndlM,  preaentiDfr  ne**  fMtai  or  the  dlsenMlon  of  National  and  I  and  other  kindred  Soeiettea. 

Local  topics  of  intore^t— of  the  whole  oonntry— in  EaaayA  bj  ;      V.  Notee  and  Qaeriee  of  eartoni  and  Important  toptoa,  new 
writers  versed  in  Aitieriean  Ulstory.  j  and  old,  with  Replies,  by  a  lan(e  body  of  oontribaton. 

II.  The  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  Gorreraondence,  i  YI.  Boprinu  of  Rare  and  Interesting  Tracts,  Old  Pomii» 
Diaries,  dsa,  hitherto  anpablished,  of  Americans  of  Eminence.  '  ont  of  print;,  Ac,  dea 

III.  Biographical  ana  Obituary  Notices  of  Persons  distin-        VI L   Mifoellany  and  Anecdotes 

imished  In  the  servio-3  of  the  oonntry,  whether  in  oflloe,  pollt-  I      Till.   Brief  Notee  on  new  Htstorieal  Booksw 
ical  life,  literature,  or  scienoe.  IX.   Historical  and  Lttarary  IntalUgenee,  New  Annomwa 

lY.   Accorate  Reports  of  tbe  Proceedings  of  the  namerona  ■  ment^  »ic. 


^^^^/^^^^^N/^^^^^^i^^h^VA.M^^^^^\/-^^^^^\^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^W 


'llie  Historical  Magazine  is  printed  on  extra  quality  of  paper,  small  quarto  form,  and  published  tn 
monthly  numbers,  at  Two  Dollars  a  Tsab. 

Speoimon  Nnmbors  sent,  upon  reoeipt  of  fifteen  oente  In  poefeace  etampe. 
Cbpies  of  Fob.  /to     F.  fwmiahed  hound,  or  in  Numbers, 

Address  all  communications  to 

CHARLES  B.  RIOHABDSOH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

14  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Wkt  Rational  ^vencbrr  and  Wkt  f  vagev-peiting. 


The  Januarv  nurnhcr,  1862,  of  this  work  begins  a  Third  Series,  with  a  new  programme — 
THE  PRAYER  SlEETIXG. 

1.  It  b*  embellished  with  a  well-engraved  Portrait  bv  Sartain. 

2.  An  able  and  impressive  discourse— MAX,  MORTAL  AND  TRAKSIENT— suited  to  the 
Xew  Year.     Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Spear. 

8.  A  very"  iustnictive  discourse— RELIGIOUS  (iROWTH.  Kv  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  l>v  reference  to  tlie  growtli  of  the  departments  of  Nature,  AnimaU,  Plants,  etc. 

4.  THE  PRAYER-MEETING,  the  contents  of  whieh  are  fourt«'eu  articles,  and  filling  thirteen 
pageR,  suited  to  be  read  in  tlie  social  and  weekly  prayer-meetings,  as  tliemcs  of  remark  when 
needed.  This  new  feature  in  Thk  Preachkk  is  highly  approved  and  commended  by  ministers  and 
pa.stors  for  its  designed  uscrulnes.>4,  both  in  the  prayer-meeting  and  in  the  fkmily,  as  reading  matter. 

The  February  number  has  two  capital  discourses  by  Dr.  Pr£NTXss,  on  the  Lessons  of  the 
Times,  and  twenty  articles  in  the  Praykr-Meetino. 

The  terms  are  only  |il  per  year,  with  a  premium  of  a  beautiful  steel  engraving  of  the  Last 
Supper,  stmt  to  each  new  sul)8criber  who  pays  in  advam..",  or  to  any  one  who  procures  a  new 
name  for  it.     We  hope  elders,  deacons,  and  families  will  order  it  sent  to  them. 

Agents  Wanted. — To  elders,  deacons,  or  other  persons  who  are  willing  to  act  as  Agents  in 
the;r  towns  and  regions,  a  libend  commission  will  be  given,  and  specimens  of  the  work  sent. 

P.  S. — Vohunes  of  1859,  1S60,  ls61,  etc.,  neatly  bound  and  lettered,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  reeeii>t  of  *1.25.  The  whole  set  of  :J4  volumes,  'A4  years,  with  copious  indexes,  neatly  bound, 
and  put  up  in  cases,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  sent  to  onier.     Address, 

W.  H,  BID  WELL,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAP  OF  WESTERN  ASIA -MAP  OF  BIBLE  LANDS- 
MAP  OF  THE   HOLY   LAND. 

The  \I\TII  Edition  of  this  large  and  comprehensive  Map  of  the  Rible  Lands  and  Sacred 
Historic  Localities,  so  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  readers  of  Sacred  History,  has  just  been 
published. 

The  attention  of  Pastors,  Elders,  and  intelligent  Laymen,  Superintendents  of  Sabbath- 
Schools  and  Hil)le-Class(fs,  is  invited  to  this  Maj)  and  its  contents. 

1.  It  is  7  feet  long  by  :>  feet  and  a  half  wide.  It  represents  an  an^a  of  20(H)  miles  ia  lencth, 
VIOO  miles  in  breadth,  embracing  the  sites  of  Cities,  Sacred  Localities,  Countries,  Mountains, 
SetL-*,  the  couiw  of  rivei-s  running  thn)ugh  Eden,  the  cradle  of  our  race — the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigri.**,  etc. ;  the  ruins  of  Dabylon,  of  Nineveh,  etc.,  where  all  the  great  events  of  ancient  days 
occurred,  mentioned  or  ri'corded  in  the  liible. 

2.  It  embraces  a  large  portion  of  fireece,  inclu<ling  Athens  and  other  cities;  the  whole  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  about  one-tliini  of  the  Meiliterranean  ;  the  whole  of  Lower  Eg}'pt ; 
part  of  Arabia ;  the  track  of  the  Israelites  thi-ough  the  Wilderness,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  wliole  of  Syria,  and  the  homes  of  Patriarchs  and  Piophets;  Ancient  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria:  the  grra!  field  of  Apostolic  labors;  the  Sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  half  of  l*ei-sia,  witli  a  slice  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  a  part  of  the 
Caspian,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Sea  of  Marmoni,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

"  T  concur  entirely  with  the  Seorct^iries  of  t\ui  Aaierican  r>onnI,  in  their  estimate  of  the  great  valoe  of  your 
\IIi>i)Ionary  Majt^.  What  i.<  wunttHl  In  &nch  flelliieatinuH,  it)  >;«'ncral  acfurary  presented  in  tiold  outUnea,  po  as  to  be 
distiiii;ul:<>ie<i  iit  a  lii^taiice;  and  this  your  Mups  ^fL-ni  t>i  {tossk'ss  in  a  hi/h  det;ree.  EDWAKD  KOBINSON.** 


•'  I  have  In  my  powep."»lnu  the  Missionary  Maps  j^repared  by  llev.  0.  B.  lildwell,  and  regard  them  as  admirably 
adaiit4'il  to  the  itur]><i!<^^  eonteniplated  In  thrlr  puhlication.  They  po^jie^9.  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  chuacteriltles 
which  .ire  di>lr:il>le  hi  ie.  turiiiL',  at  the  .M»ntldy  iJoneert  and  in  Sa1>l>atli-tK-b4K)ki.  ALUEKT  BARKK" 

**MI^sr«l^•AKV  Maps. — The  Missionary  Mapp  ])rejmre<l  by  O.  B.  Bldwell  are  worthy  of  public  attenUoo  and  in- 

troduetion  into  all  our  Sabbatli-M'l 1-  and  l.ecturf'-roiini!>.  for  use  at  the  Monthly  Concert,  and  nt  bll  Mfaaionwy 

meetlnjrH.  They  are  •seven  In  uuiiiber.  vlei^antly  tltte<i,  higldy  «viliire<i,  and  endiraee  tlie  late^  dlBcoveriei  and  tnS 
Mii<«ii.>iiary  tit^ittons  recently  e!«tab1i;<hMl.  No  paiitor  can  perfiK-tly  estimate,  until  he  inakev  the  experlmnit,  the 
advantage  to  be  dt-ri veil  from  sueh  work^  as  the^e,  in  imparling  an  intelligible  idea  of  tlie  MiMionary  wort  to  a 
promiifCAious  assembly. '^ — A'ftc-YorA'  i)htier^er. 

Map  of  the  World,  in  two  Hemispheres,  each  7  feet  by  7 $12  00 

Map  of  Africa,  6  feet  by  es., 6  00 

Map  of  China,  7  feet  by  b}4 6  00 

Map  of  Western  Asia,  7  feet  by  5.'..-, 6  00 

Map  of  India,  6  feet  by  ex ft  00 

Map  of  Micronesia,  7  feet  by  5V,, 5  00 

W.  H.  BIDWELL,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  T. 
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ASENTS  FOE  THE  SALE  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 
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AGENTS  FOK  THE  SAT.R  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MAQAZnM 
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